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STEAM COMMUNICATION wrt'H INDIA.'*' 

Dr. Lardr^r has addressed Lord Melbourne on the scheme of 
Steam Comnmuication by the Red Sea in a Jettef containing^ 
many valuable remarks and propositions for the furfher&ce of 
this much wished for object. From the mass of small pamphlets 
which have, from time to time, been issued by various intere^ted^ 
parties, this writer has collected all the best arguments and 
observations bearing on tlie question, and h# has^woven thc^ 
amongst reasonings and plans of his own, impressed with ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of the subject, and ability to cope with it in 
its most difficult bearings. If any thing will bring*^tbe Steam 
Comrfi'unication project before the Ministry in a favorable light, 
it must be Or. Lardner’s intelligent letter, whose pages are not 
only er‘'Mpied with a general view of the question, but ala($ V(ith 
plans involving its every minutite. The capabilities of certain 
routes are shewn by lithographic charts; and with regard to 
Steam vessels, some singularly interesting particulars are given- 
of their machinery calculated to enlighten many to the fact 
that there are more obstacles in the way of their favorite illirijS 
sure of Steam Communication with India than they may dream 
of. although by tho assistance of so scientific a pilot as Dr. 
Lardner, the breakers might bo escaped at the expense of some 
outlay of physical and monetary strength? Just such an advo-* 
cate us Ur. Lardner was wanted, for of a surety, save the enthu- * 
siastic and energetic ^^aghol^, the friends of the Steam 
Communication scheme, do not possess amongst themman 
whose views extend beyond a superficial acquaintante with 
the project and a blind acquiescence in its feasibility. g 

Dr. Lardner recommends Government to manage as well u 
sanction the projec|[. He would have it solely conducted on 
one principle, and by no means to be sub-conducted undejr 
private interests. To make it indeed a great public benefit, Itod 
a Leviathan instrument to forward commercial ihterests, and u. 

* A Letter to Lord Viscoaot Melbourne advocating Steam tfommonicatioB 
with India by the Red Sea. By Dr. Lardner. Alleh and Co. Leade 
1837. 
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afford the necessary sec^jty to property, Government must 
needs hold out an open iand to this measure. Government 
will of course find a sufUcieticy of assistance as respects money 
in a number of commercial men, .adsocatn of the scheme. If 
^wo were required to adduce other arj'umeins in favor of aSte{y;ii 
Communicutiun with indiu, we have only to poinfjto the present 
pressure in the money market, which would be •greatly lessened 
were the above project fulfilled, and the sixteen tfiouaund miles 
hence to India .educed to six thousand, whilst Father Time 
would only bo drawn upon for six weeks instead of us hitherto 
five months of his commodity. 

VVe e.xtract in full Dr. Lardner’s plan of com..,'inication 
the Red Sea vvilh India. Our readers will find the account as 
’amusing' as it is oecidedly iiLStriictive :— 

“ 1 shall adviac at once the adoption of steam ships of a 
thousand ions burthen, and two hundred and fifty horse f)ovver. 
One of these should be appropriated to the passage li«tweon 
Calcutta and Point de CJalle, touching at IVladras; a second 
shoidd perform the stage between Point de Galle an^^^ocotra; 
a third between HomTbay and Socotra; a fourth between 
Socotra and Camaran; and a fifth between Camaran and Suez, 
toi|chingat Kosseir. Tlieso vessels should be built of the same 
magnitude,—upon the same model,—and should correspond to 
w—h other, with the last degree of precision, in every particular, 
nautical and meclianical ; so that any part of ouo would admit 
of being interchanged for a similar j)art of another. 'I’lius, any 
part of the machinery or stores, for any dne of these ve.ssels, 
would be fitted for any other. The berths and other con¬ 


veniences provided for passengers would precisely correspond. 
The first .steamer would conVvy its freight from Calcutta to 
.Madras; it would there lake in the Madras passeTSgers and 
despa-’-chos, and convey the whole to Point de Galle In 
average weather, the time iVom Calcutta to IVfadras (TOe miles) 
Vwoulfl be four days ; and the time from Madras to Point do 
Galle (530 miks) \Aould be three days ; and allowing a day 
at Madras, the lime of the passage from Calcutta to Point 
‘■v.e Galle, would ho eight day..-. The first steamer would there 
transfer its contents to the second, and would rest for the 
purpose «»f cleaning the boilers, machinery, &c. The second 
steamer receiving in addition to the passengers and despatches 
from Calcutta and Madras, those of Ceylon, would proceed to 
Socotra ; ;ind, except in the soulhrwcst monsoon, would make 
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the passage in eight aftd-a-half i^iys. At Socotra she would 

meet the steamer plying betwe^en Bombay and that place. 
This latter voya^^ (1,210 miles) would, except in the mon¬ 
soon, be performed in six days. I’or^his stage a steamer of less 
.power and tonnage than that which wchjive mentfoned, would 
perhaps bQi%ii(licient, the number of passengers and despatches 
to and fronj Bombay bei ig less in a considerable proportion 
than the oi'iier ports of India. But a convenience would be 
obtained from uniformity in all the steam ships w#iich*would 
more than counterbalance any increased expense which would 
ariM‘ from the greater .size and power of the Bombay steamer. 
Indcf)endeiit1y (d this, another material advantage would result 
from the greater power of the vessel of larger tonnage to 
encounter the tnonsoon ; small vessels witli the same or a 
greater proportion of power cannot resist adverse weather as 
clioeliially aM larger ones; a vc'^s.el, for example"bf GOO tons 
and .'iO horse power would not be as efficient against the 
monsoon as one of t,000 tons and 250 horse power,—although 
the proportion of power to tonm.gc would be in both cas^ the 
same. * 


'fhe steamers coming from Point do Gallo and Bombay 
would deliver to the fourth steamer, at Socotra, their pas¬ 
sengers and despatches: and llic latter would convey’them 
from Socotra to Camaran (7yu miles) in four days.- At 
Camaran the passengers, &c., would bo transferred to the fifth 
and last steam .ship, by which they would be brought to Suez 
(l,(Mi5 miles,) touching at (Old miles,) to land such 

j^a^'■enge^.“< .as might prefer the route thrdugh Egypt by Luxor« 
or fvennah and the Nile. The time from Camaran to Kosseir 
wind i be four days, a.\) from 'ivosseir to Suez two days. 

•' S’hus the time, of the passages from Calcutta, Bemjjpy, 
.Madras, and Ceylon to .Suez, respectively, allowing for the 
necessary delay, would beaslbllows:— . ^ 

me fr'tm CalcuHa lo Suf,. from Mailras to Suez, f 



Days. 

1 

Days. 

faleutU to Madras », 

4 

Madras to Ceylon 

3 

l)t*!ay at INlad* ts . 

1 

Delay at Ceylon 

1 

Madras to C’eylou . 

.3 

Ceylon to Socotra 


Delay at Ceylon 

1 

Delay at Socotra 

2 

Ceylon to .Socotra 

8.t 

j.Socotra to Camaran . 

4 

Delay at Socotra 

‘i" 

Delay at Camaran 

Oi 

Socotra to Camaran 

4 

Camaran to Kosseir . 

4 

Delay at Camaran 


Delay at Kosseir 

04 

Camaran to Kosseir 

4" 

Kosseir to Suez • . . 

2 

Delay at Kuaseir 

Koaaeir to Sues 

Oi 

Time from Madras to Suez 

254 days 


Time from Calcutta to Suc'a 30| days 
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Time from Ceylon to Suez. | 

Days. 

Tin^from Bombay to Suez. 

Days. 

Ceylon to Socotra . . . 

8 * 

Bombay to Socotra . . . 

6 

Delay at Socotra . . . 

2 

Delay at Socotw 

2 

Socotra to Cainaran . . . 

4 

Socotra to Caraar n 

4 

%elay at^Catnaran . . . 

Oi 

Delay at CamrL'an 

0 * 

Cainaran to Kosseir . . 

4 

Camaran to Kosseir 

4 

Delay at Kosseir . . . 


Delay at Kosseir 

Oi 

Kosseir to Suez .... 

2 

Kosseir to Suez : 

2 

Time from Ceylon to Suez 

21^ days^ Time from Bombay to Si^ 

19 days 


** St^am Ships, of the power and tonnage already described, 
and constructed in all respects in the best manner, would con- 
^'tinue throughout the year to accomplish their passage in the 
average time I have here computed, with tli. ‘exception of the 
season during whi^ji the south-west monsoon prevails, that is, 
from June to September. During this season the passages to 
India would be shorter than those above stated; but the 
passages in'tiie contrary direction would be longer. 

** Indeed, some doubt appears to rest upon the practicability 
of the passage from Bombay to Socotra in certain states of the 
weather during that season. It is contended that, w hen the 
monsoon is very violent, *a steam ship could not efTcct that 
passage. It might, therefore, be found expedient, in the 
arrangements for the establishment of this great line of com¬ 
munication, to place a depot at the head of the Maldives, where, 
at ;.aSons when the monsoon is most violent, the Bombay 
steamer might meet the steamer from Calcutta. 

The course from Bombay to the Maldives, during f e 
monsoon, would be quite practicable, as well as the course from 
Jhe Maldives to SocotVa. „ 

** Indeed, it might be advisable at all events to provide a 
station of refuge at the Maldivesr, wher^, in stress of wcatlicr, 
orjn any accidental derangement of the rnuchinery, the a-lcamer 
betweeivCeylon and Socotra might put in. 

" It may, perhaps, be contended that in certain states of 
t^e weather, which occur tccasionally during the season of the 
monsoon, the steamer could not without difTicully make the 
Maldives from Ceylon. I do not think such cases would prac- 
ti—rlly occur if steam-shipr of the power and tonnage which I 
have proposed, be adopted. But even if it should on extraor¬ 
dinary occasions happen, still the passage may be made by 
going from Ceylon south to the north-east trade, and running 
west with that ^ind until the monsoon is converted into a 
favorable wind for making Socotra. 

** The chief stations for fuel, exclusive of those at the 
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presidencies, would be the islands of Socotra and Camaran, and 
it would be advisable to place in their respective harbours large 
hulks of old vessel!, as depots tor co uS, so that the edeameA 
beside them might receive thei'^ complements of fueL 
Besides these, however, depots for occasional supply should be 
established at Suez and Kosseir. The upf9»r decks of these 
hulks should be fitted up with a smith’s forge, tog^theiv with 
the tools and other implements necessary for the repair of those 
parts of the machinery which are most liable to derangement. 

“ There miglit also with advantage be deposited at the several 
stations duplicates of the various smaller parts of the mechanism ; 
and as i have recommended that all the vess<f)s, including thoir 
machinery, should be precise counterparts of each other, these 
duplicates would be fitted for auv of them. 

•' The five steamers which 1 have recommended would proba¬ 
bly be sufilcient to \\ork the whole line of communication be¬ 
tween India and Suez, because on occasions when anv one of 
them i^'^uld require to be refitted, thejine might be worked*by 
the remaining four: thus the distance between Socotra and 
Suez could be worked for a short time by a single steamer, 
although it would be too much for a continuance. It wquid, 
nevertheless, be expedient to provide a sixth steamer, to be 
either laid up at Gallc, or used for the purposes of the Company 
or Government in India, which might occasionally take the 
place of any vessel on the line requiring to be refitted. 

" From a careful examination of the performances of the Ad¬ 
miralty steamers, I find that a well constructed vessel, supplied' 
with the most efficient machinery (^uch, for example, as the frigate 
Medea ), will be propcllhd in average weather a distance of 2,160 
geograpfiical miles by a ton of coals for each horse power fh ber 
machinery. The Medea is a vessel of 800 tons burthen, vifith 220 
horse power, and bears a close analogy to the steam ships of l,00O< 
tons burthen and 250 horse power, w4iich I have recommendec^ 

I shall be therefore justified in assuming that on an average 
250 tons of coals.will transport such vessels 2,150 miles. The 
fuel which will be consumed on the several stages is, theref^Hl^ 
a matter of easy arithmetical calculation. , 

Estimate qf coal to be consumed per passage between India and Suez i— 

Distance in miles. Fuel in Tons. 
Calcutta and Madras ...••• 765 88 

Madras and Ceylon . . . • • 630 62 

Ceylon and Socotra : . • . 1660 192 

Bombay and Socotra.1210 .140 

Socotra and Cameran. 790 ' 92 

Camaran and Suez . : 4 • . 1065 * 124 


6020 


698 
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“ It appears, therefore, that each complete passaj^e between 
Suez and the several ports of India, will coiJunie fWht tons of 
coals ; now if we contemplate a monthly communication, there 
will be 24 such passag'es per annum ; and conserjiifijtly the an¬ 
nual consumption of coals on the eastern side of Isuypt will b^^ 
about 17,000^tons; but to allow for conlin^'onries let it bo 
taken &t It^nou tons. 

“ I have slatiMl that the cost of fu'd in India, at the p'laces 
• where vessels would take it in balUot, oroi! would he 

about 2As. per ton: at .Socotra. Catnaran, and .>•!. <, it cmihi 
not on the avera«?c c.xcecd double that pricv'. 

It may Iw assumed, tha' of iho whole aoiount uf fn.d necc-.- 
sarv to work the line l.elwtcn Sntz and li <Jia. one l..u.' will be 
supplied in l^dia, and the otiicr in Socotiv. and the Uetl irea; lue 
avera^jfe price, therefore, wutihl be ;J7.s. Cd. jter ton. whieh. f.o 
18,000 tons, would for the total aiiuuAi expense oI tuel ti¬ 

the eastern side of b^g'ypt- 

“•'I'he first cost of a ste^in .ship t»f l.Oia) tons,with rxiaeliinery 
of 2o0 horse power, well appointed in tvery res[)ect. and mi[i- 
plicd with the very best niachincry complete for sea, \^uuId Ik.' 
80,000/.* 'I’akin'r the duration of the vessel at filteen years, 
the following statement will show the annual ehai^' Ot main¬ 
taining such a vessel, exclusive of the fuel, the oUieeis. and 
crew: 

Capital sunk tmnn.ally.on V("^(.l inacliiufiy.lhf* \rb<i'l lo la..t to, I j j i.,. 

Interest on capital at '1 jicr ci tit, 

Jnsuranee at 7j per cent on liall iho capiUd . . lir.’ 

^ JL 

The annual expense for ni.‘iiul:/ii;, hsi*: \i'.-.e!s would 
therefore, be 2o,n5(h'. * 

To \his i]riu.stbe added tlie salaries ami \\.'i‘;es oi th.,. «>!iic> rs 
^nd crow, the engineers, stokers, &c., together with ti t- repair 
o\ machinei• 

“ The whole annual cost ol the establi.'.htaent lietweeii India 
and Suez (e.xchi.' ive of stations), vvoubi, l here tore. i>o as 
fouows:— 

Maiotenancr, of live workiny vesselsainl one spaie 

Fuel . .^«J,7.5() 

t Salaries and IP ainteiiance of officers, erew. Stc. and ie|iairs ot \es.sL'l 

macliiuery, and contingencies tor five woiking VLbsclb . . y2,r/)0 

* £y2.‘i00 

• Stean\ ships built in the Thames would cxeced thus cstiiii.ato; l)Ut equally efli- 
cieot vessels cap bo built in the oulj^orts foi the sum 1 have slated. 

t This estimate aftord.s salaries of from*!.’100 to £.300 to the otlicers and en 
gineers of the vpssels, £1380 arc set apart for the maintenance o'onvcei.s and cn-w, 
£1864 for repairs, &ic. 
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•• Absiimin^ that suitable wheel carriajres are provided for the 
transport of passen|eis between Siioz and Cairo, (to which, as 
I have stated, thereVs at present no physical obstacle, and 
*^/liich the ruler of Kgfvptis understood to be .f 'orably dis*posed) 
the journey between tliesc places may bo perl\ rmed w ilh ease 
and certainty in live or six days, and vvilh,despalches alone 
would be efl’ectcd by a courier in c.uch less time. • 

“ I'lie distance between Alexandria and Fulnioiitb is 2800 
miles, which miyht be perforriieil by a steam ship of the same 
lonnajre and power as those whicli I have recommended for the 
eastern sifio of the fsthriiiis. It v, i)uld be in'cessary (if the same 
vessel bo conliinud !hroiii:li the wl olc passS'^e troni Alexan- 

^ 9 

dria <o I'alrnonth) that she i-hocilii take in I’nals at Gibraltar. 
Tills ve-Hscl would ellecl the p.v-aije hetwot u Alexandria and 
t'<.lmont,h iij about liftecn da\s in r;vcra;re « l•alhel■ :*and if one 
day b 4 ' allinvcd iMthcr to take in evils at Gibraltar, or if it were 
thoiig-lit more ad visaing to I.M.-'er the pnsj.fii^er'>, &.c. to 
anotlier vessel, the total time b.j!'.''-eii Alexaruiria and Falmouth 
would be sixteen days, * 

“ Thus the whole lime allowii'.; for the necessary stoppages 
between the several ports of liui'a and London, would be as 
follows :— 


Time between Catcvltu mid f.oti'lrn, 

Calcutta to Suez .... 
f'lK'z lu Ali'x.imlria . . 0 

Al-’x.indiia to iMliuonl!* . , l(i 

Kaltnoiilh .111(1 London . 

Time between Caleutta and 

London ..j 1 

Tune bi-’.iren Miulrus iin/l l.ottiloiu 
M.idras to Suez . . . . ; ‘Jb.J 

Suez lo Loudon .... 


Time between Madras & London 49 Daj s 


I rime lirlifien Cci/loiLuiid London^ 

! r).iys. 

} Ion (oSuez. 

Vti. / )o I.ondon .... -Ak 

I. . -- 

j I line between (.Vylon .V London bb Day*. 

^'nm Itrliinu I'tomhifij mid /.ondm. 

IJ nuLiiy to Suez .... 19 

''’tiez to London .... 

1 ime lietween Bombay and * 

Jjondon.4‘2J 

• <> 


“ These estimates of the time of the passage are of course to 
be taken as average calculations. In the height of the south- 
west monsoon, the outward passtige would probaitly be shor*i.*t 
by several days than the times given above, while the home¬ 
ward passages ^'ould be proportionally longer. During the 
north-east monsoon the homeward passages on the other hand 
woidd be occasionally several days shorter tlvtn the time com¬ 
puted, while the outward passages would be on the contrary 
longer. 

“ The maintenance of the «ommunicatiou between Alexan- 
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dria and Falmouth, with the necessary regularity and certainty, 
would require three steam-ships. As, however, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, that.a portion of the passengers arriving from India at 
Alexandria would adopt other routes, vessels migh(.be adapted 
for this passage of less capacity and power than those proposed 
on the Asiatic sid6 of Egypt. I would propose, therefore, to 
estabKsh i:^t\\een Alexandria and Falmouth three vessels of 
800 tons burthen and 200 horse power. I'lie fuel consumed by 
such vessels in making 24 passages, compultd upon the princi¬ 
ples already explained, will be 6,500 tons; the ci '>t of which 
may be taken at £8,000. 

«" The annual exf)ence and the maintenance of these three 
working vessels would be about £2,400, calculated upon the 
same principles which have been already applied to the 
steamers on the eastern side of Egypt. Thus, the total annual 
expense of maintaining the establishment,on the most efficient 
Scale, exclusive of the stations, would be as follows :— 

•' Annual cxpcnces a]rcad)i.eslimate4 on the eastern side 

of Kgypt. . . £ 02,200 

Kxpcnces of agency in Egypt.2,000 

Expunccs of establislmiont of steamers between Eal> 
mouth and Alexandria, including f'uci, &c. :12.G00 

Total £126,200 

“ The adoption of vessels of inferior magnitude and power 
would somewhat lessen the estimated expense, but would, in a 
far greater proportion, diminish the efhcicncy of the establish¬ 
ment and increase the chances of its failure. 

r t 

*' It will be observed that the total quantity of steaming 
necessary for the completion df one mouldy passage fora single 
vessel- according to the above statement, it. 52 days’ werk, and 
for a iponthly communication both outward and homeward 
would consequently be Id I days’ work. This being divided 
%^mong nice steam ships, three on the European and six on the 
Asiatic stations, would give to each ship on an average less than 
twelve working days per month, so that* each vessel vvould 
V'^’^k less than half her time, and by the arrangements which 
I propose the periods of work and rest would' be alternated with 
such short ihlcrvals that the machinery would be kept in the 
best possible condition. 

■* A steam ship^ of* 1,000 tons bufthen will aflbrd accommo¬ 
dation for about 100 first-class passengers, equal to that which 
is suppjied by the sailing vessels in which passengers are con¬ 
veyed by the Cape. The sum paid fora passage in these vessels 
by each passenger is about 120Z. If it be assumed that the same 
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fare would be paid bv the line of steamers, and that the actual 
expense of the boa!^, &c., of each passeng^er, including^ the cost 
^f the journey throngh Egypt, would not exf'eed forty pounds? 
there would^ remain a profit of eighty pounds per head, for pas¬ 
sengers between Falmouth and India. 

“ The number of persons who now make*lhe voyage annu¬ 
ally by the Cape is three thousand two hundred. Tl^ greatest 
number which could be conveyed in twenty-four monthly 
passages by the establishment of steamers which 1 have pro¬ 
posed would be two thousand four hundred, or three-fourths of 
the whole present intercourse. That numbe^ would yield an 
annual revenue of 100,000^ » • 

“ Hcsidcs passengers, however, there are other objects, the 
transport of which would contribute to the support and profit of 
the establishment. These may be classed a-, follows : 1st, 
Lettffbs, Mich as ara commonly transmitted through the post 
office. ‘2d, Newspapers, journals,and periodicals. 3d, Govern¬ 
ment despatches; and, 4tb, such light articles as will hear 
transhipment, and can pay for swift transport. 

“ 'The number of letters which pass annually through the post 
office between Great Hritain and the JifTerent parts of fndia is 
301),000. Some portion of t!ie>c are private soldiers’ letters 
and others not subject to postage; but it is calculated that the 
number of paying letters is abofl‘220,000. It will not bo re¬ 
garded as an unfair estimate, if I assume that half this number 
would be sent by*lhe lied Sea, charged with a postage of two 
shillings and sixpence*in preference to the longer route by the* 
Capo. 'This would amount to 13,750/. 

“ It will be a moderate estimate if 1 assume the number of 
newspapers, periodicals, and similar printed packages al*4i/0O 
per monthly passage; and at the average postage or carriage of 
sixpence per parcel, this would amount annually to 3,400/. * 

“ To all this must be added the Conveyance of Government 
despatches, besid^js such rncrchaudise as would bear.such a 
ineaus of transport. 

“ There is no proposition, iiov.ever self-evident, which car¬ 
ries to my mind a more cicar conviction than 1 have, that this 
measure, if efliciently carried into operation will more than 
return its own expenses. In arriving at .that conclusion, 1 pul 
aside all conjectural estimates as to poStag^ despatches, 
packages, and merchandize—assuming that it is morally certain 
that, subject to tho same cost, more tfian one half the number of 
persons passing between GreaTt Ilrilain and India, will prefer the 
shorter to the longer route.” 
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or of the “ Grcul Meiropoli,^'^ h/s obliged us with 
the second -series of his intelligent work. Like their prccur- 
.sors, the two voltirnos before ns are replete with 'interesting 
facts concerniri:r London. Whilst, however, Mr. Grant is 
uufait in trtvitinjf'of the essentially lilerrirtj department of his 
book,^le ist'iot so much to be depended on in his articles on 
commercial snl>ject», as the liank of h'liglund, &c. Although 
■ he liJiN rolireti'd iiiany truths in reference to t'-nse subjects, he 
has lieet! led into a few errors,—we do not, in pari,,.'? lar, fiarti- 
cipate in the cor-icliisions this writer has drawn from rertain 
cifriin!stnnce?r connected with the Bp.nk of Eng land. Hut, we 
must say, few books are so unsullied by flaws as .arc ll.o varif ns 
reci'iit works of .Mr. Grant. 'J'he reminiscences of the Mouses 
of Lords and Commons are, or have been, icail by (\ery body, 
and possc.'.s r.ii intrinsic value claiming for them the gr{'at 
patronage they have received. Such is the case willi the 
“ GV<v/f iMofrojiulis” in which a most extensive actiuaintanec 
with town scenes and town life is to be found. In criticising the 
latter work, the ijiiestion is not how many faults it possesses, 
hot what are its cxcolk’iicies,—if any, they de.servc to be 
recommended to notice, oven though accompanied by faults 
which could not but creep into a work whose range of informa¬ 
tion is upon so bold a scale. Asrnodcous-liko. IMr. Grunt has 
perched hir:. elf in every silu:vlion ealcuhi^od to assist liis 
re.se-ircbes. Me Isas '■ liritfipod in” u{)On the good pcf plo of 
this our metropolis with a much more |>eii(-traling e\e than 
ever vvas possosscil l>y Ih'* rifdonbtabl^ Paul Pry. But iMr. 
Graiil’^ great talciil lies in the good use ne makes of the.lillle- 
lafTle he_(ollecls. Mis sLlc is remarkable for its grammatical 
perfection, and is not v. iiftoiil occasional pathos and hiiinoiir.— 
ft^is always fluent and unatiocted. 

We Mill) )iM a “ true and correct” account, from this author, 
of Stock E.vehangc gambols (gambles):— • 

*^'oii aro liuni-^^'iu'd witi! :.ome sli,,ht earnest of what you may 
expect wild! \ou get into “ tiie house,as it is called, as soon as 
you enter Capel Court. 'Fhcre yoti see the members hallooing 
at each other, and occasionally seizing one another by the breast 
of the coatfoqpny o.tlief part of one’s clothes which is most conve¬ 
nient at iiie lime. .Advance a little further; enter the lobby, if 


* " The Great iVJclrorolis," yj ,Scu»s.—ISaundcrfi tv Olley, Iy37. 
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that be the right namo of the place, and your ears will be regaled 
by all manner of soiifids, and Ihe forms of members will flit before 
vonrevesin their e?5its and their entrances, with all thocelcnlv,* 
and sometimes exhibiting all the varied evolutions, of so many 
harlequins. There stands, on an t ininence of a foot or so in 
height, and decked out in a sort ol oflicial livtfsy, a poor fellow 
whose sole occupation it is to sing outj as ho himsciT expi'issscs 
if, through a sort of fl.vture spo.iking-pipe, the names of those* 

“ ecnlletuon of the Stock Exrliae',^'”—another favorite phrase 
of their own—whom strangers wish to see. Ecrliaps a 
more laborious task than this s(‘rv;isit of the house has to per¬ 
form, has seldom (alien to the lot o!' niorlals^ h7ijy iniagin<; 
Mm hollowing out, at the full of his voice, I'oi six eouse- 

culive hours, and scarcely with .i tnoniciit’s init fbe 

names of the members wlioni tl " puhli—f<tr it»ul 'I.s- 

tinctioW) in this c;is ;—-juuy wi>!i to converse wiJ). 'i'o i-e sn.e, 
he docs the thing as nncerenifu.i sisly as pf,;.siljle, aiui s%i!!i a 
g'ood deal of the independence t f aianner usually a .c-ilhed to t-^jo 
Yankee character ; for lie never ti'Oibics iiimself i,*y pr ;no;ineii»g 
the Christian name of the fiarty .‘i.deJ, Ho deems ileiioij:^h for 
him, and so it is in all consciciU'j, !o call tlic simple . .ii'iuvme of 
the party wanted, if, f<jr example, .'r. John Arthn.' llohlu'ou be 
the person to be called out, llic do. i keeper inserts In., iiioulh inlo 
the circular shocl-iron ;irlide m.adc f.i:- its reci-ption, and hawks 
out “ Robinson,”—thus not ooh i:i the spiiit<'f lu:o republican 
equality tlispensing*wilh the lionoiary pieliv of*' Air." but also 
with tlio Clirislian " John’* and Arihnr.'' The name of llie • 
parly thus applied for is echoed hy,ai>othi'P '.erviuit, who is pri- 
vdeged to take his slatioL^in the iu'idc. 'I'lie noi'O is alwa)sso 
great as to render il impossible for the voice of tlie lirst pL^sC‘<i 
to be hoard oven the short disluiico of three or four yards’i'i the 
inside: and were not ho of the interior blessed with lungs of . 
such extraordinary capabilities- us to entitle him to the name of 
a second Stentor, evjin his voire would be drowned amidst the 
loud and everlasting noise, I had .dmost -aid Niagarian roar, of 
the place. 

In llio Stock Excliarigo you areassaiU-d wilh t|io,eveflasliiig 
sounds of " CoiisoI.s.” ■' Reducct'.’"'' (Aiiiiuities.) “Omnium,’' 

" French” (Rentes,) “ Spanish’’ (l>on<Js,J “ I'er cents.,” of 
every description, “ Exchequer” (Iblls) &c. 3cc. ^lust as the 


* The luembcrs arc very partial lo an .iljlaeviutcd moilc of spoakiii^,', and, 
therefore, wlicn spoakiiif' of Hetlucccl .\nnuuios, k^e., they cunlowt Ihcnisolvfs , 
the fiist word.^ • 
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news-boys cry out the names of the newspapers in the vicinity 
of the Courier office, Strand. The first impression of a strang’or 
cn entering- the Stock Exchange, wore fhe not previously 
otherwise informed, would naturally be, that instead of beings 
met to transact important business, they had assembled for the 
express purpose Qf having a little fun and frolic together. You 
not opiy beflr them uttering, in addition to the sounds just al¬ 
luded to, other sorts of sounds, some of which partake a good 
deal of the zoological character, but you see a large proportion 
of them playing all manner of tricks at each other’s expense. 
One of the most approved of these tricks, if we a.^ to judge 
f(;om the cxtent'tb which it is practised, is that of knocking 
one's hat down over one’s eyes. This pastime, I believe they 
call “ ccl r)‘<ing,” or “ bonnetting.” If the hat only goes 
down so fiir as not to prevent altogether the use of one’s 
hiiiiitiarics, it is, 1 presume, called a partial eclipse,- but 
when the application of one’s hand to the crown of the hat is 
given with such vigour as to force it dow-n over the optics of 
the party who chances to" bo at the time the person played on, 
it IS called a total eclipse. How far it can be so called with 
propriety, is at least a debatable point; for 1 have been assured 
by those who have undergone the somewhat unpleasant expe¬ 
riment of eclipsing, that if they saw nothing else, the severity 
and suddenness of " the whack," to use Stock Exchange 
phraseology, has made them see stars innumerable. How 
many crowns of “ best beavers" liave been so completely 
. " knocked in," as to render the hats evpr afterwards unwear¬ 
able, bv means of the ])rocess of eclipsing, is, I suspect, a ques¬ 
tion wblcb llic most skilful calculator/n tbc iiouse would not 
lyDdcvtakc to dec.de. 'I'lie cases from first to last of the 
destruc-lion of hats in this way, must be innumerable ; but the 
. ingennily of some of the members has diseevered other means 
of assiatii g the hatters, where the eclipsing plan fails of effect. 
'riiO members in qiicsliouare remarkably expert at knocking Iho 
bats of other members off their heads altogether, and then 
Wcking them about ou the Hot-* until they are shattered to 
pieces. Sc mar!;ed indeed arc the hat-destroying pro])ensitiGs 
of some of the members, that a stranger would come away with 
the impression, that they were in the pay of the leading city hat 
manufacturers. Query—are they so? 

The dexterity which many of the members have acquired from 
long practice, at playing all manner of tricks with the hats of 
each other, is really surprising, Jind would, were they inclined 
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to accept it, procure therr>an cngagrcntient at any of the thinsties. 
By wetting- the fore-part of their lingers, and applying tiioin to 
the hat of the party to be operated on, they, iiiicon-scioiisly to 
him, can make it le^go its hold of his head ; and then, before it 
vjbas quitted his cranium entirely, they give it .;nolher “ fcouch,”^ 
as they call^it, with the aforesaid fore-part of their fingers, 
which sends it spinning through the place a distance perhaps of 
forty or fifty feet, * 

There are various other pastimes which arc daily pwictis^d on 
the Slock Exchange, besides tllo^e 1 have mentioned. Occa¬ 
sionally you will see walking-canes, umbrellas, &c., moving 
about through the place, to the imminent hazard of the heads 
of members. Ciialking one another's backs ii^nc of their most 
harmless expedients, when in a larking humour, •The figur<?& 
sometimes made on these occasions are of so odd a character as 
to be equally beyond the pale of Euclid’s malhcmatifs, and the 
tailorifics of any German knight of the thimble, or any other 
distinguished professt)r of the “ filling’' art. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that when a persou’s back is thus well chalked 
he cuts a very odd figure. Not longsago, two of tlie gcnHe- 
men of the house mutually chalked each other’s back with 
every conceivable variety of stroke, without the orae knowing 
that the other had been playing any of his old tricks. The 
other gents, or at least that portion of them who most keenly 
relish a little frolic, had, of course, their laugh at the expense of 
both parlies, while they individually richly enjoyed the afiair, 
thinking they had, achieved a wonderful exploit in having got 
through the chalking process without the party chalked 
being aware of the trick that had been played iiini. When’ 
others looked into their faces anil laughed heartily, they each 
^fancied it was in the way of giving them credit (or their dex¬ 
terity, and congratulated themselves accordingly. Little efid 
either suppose the other gentlemen were laughing at, instead 
of with, them. But, perhaps, the most amusing part of the* 
affair, was that of the iwo chalked parlies laughing most 
immoderately at each other, and winking at the other gentle¬ 
men around them, by way of self-gralulatiou at the ridiculoijs 
figure the one had been the means of making the other look. 
When the discovery was made of how they had tricked each 
other, both were mortified and crest-fallen in the greatest 
degree. 

On particular days the more frolicsome gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange have particular amusements. The 5th of 
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November is a great day for fun anfongst them. I am not 
aware that, like the boys in the ^lreets, they dress up a Guy 
Fawkes for the occasion. If “ Guy’' has ever been paraded 
through the house, 1 have not heard of tln^* circumstance ; but 
crackf?rs ureqiiii* in vogue among them on every anniversary-* 
of the escape from the giinpowdor-jilot. Last oth a!' November, 
t!ie number let off was increiliblc. Hlenjbers went with, their 
pockets lilQrallyVraninied with them, and there was nothin.g 
l)ut ^ui A.verli'.Ming “ rack, rack, rack.” from ten till lour 
o’clock. 'riioy were (tying in every tlireelion; sometimes 
exjiloding about nien'.lwr’s feet, at other i. ‘cs about their ears 
and all parts of tlu'ir l) 0 (iies. The number of pereirathdi.-i rn ule 
in the clothes o4i!,.sonio of the ruoro unfortnnate member was so 
^n'cat. 1 hat*eertain parts of tl.eir garments had the appearance 
of target". To Slid) an exte.il was the Joke carried as to 
rciuh'r it impossible to do any bii'iness worthy of the name. 

I>u*. to see the the mischievous larking caf;a!)ilitics of certain 
genii, men on the Stock iCxchange to advsintngo, one must he 
there when a stranger chances to go in amongst the members. 
It* is surprising how koni-sconted tliey are iii (iiidiiig out the 
hapless intruder ; and flie moment the discovery is made, 
and the cry of “ Fourt-'cn Hnndrt i”* is heard, they pounce 

iij.'Oii liirri like so many - - , 1 shall not say what, lie 

finds hiri'self instantly surrounded, as if he were some cii- 
minal of the first magnitude, and the parties around liim 
otlicer." cif justice commissioned to take iiim into custody, lie 
l(»oks about him wontloring what is the jnalter, or, rather, 
wondering what there can be about him which not only 
attracts Jill ivc", !>ut all persons towards him. He has not 
time, however, to fonii a coi».jecl;ire on llio sulijeci, vvl)oii he 
finds liliiisalf eclipset!, not partially totally. IJefore he has 
iTmo to raise his hat, so as again to see the light of heaven 
which finds its way iolo the place, he feels some ten or a 
dozen I:,.' ds, as if tlic paws of so many bears, pulling him about 
in every direction. I’oss'ibly he feels them tearing the clothes 
of!' hi-, back ; and from the rough usage be receives, he very 
naturally fears they w ill tear himself in piecc^i. Many a luck¬ 
less wight has gone to tlie Stock Exchange with an c.vcellent 
coal on his'back, and con-e out with a jacket. To dock an 
intruder, i.". by some of the members, deemed an illustrious 
exploit. There js one thing, however, to be said in favour of 
the parties who chiefly distinguish themselves in this way in 

• “ Foul teen Hundred!” is exclamation always made when a btrantjer is 
discovered. It is a sort of walcli-word oij Ihi: iStock Kxcbaiipe. 
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Capel Court, which is, that they never have recourse to Lynch 

law when dealing* with the intruder. It i» but right also to do 
them the justice of iiientioning, that they never patronise the 
tarring and feathering process. 

Many amusing a'nccdotcs are related of l' •' trcalmenl whiclj 
strangers Iwve experienced, who have had the misfortune to 
enter the foi*bidden place. Not long ago. a friend of my own, 
ignorant of the rule so rigidly enforced foV the ^expulsion of 
stranger*-, chanced to " drop in,” as he himself phjasecTit, to 
the Stock Exchange. Ho W'dKod about for nearly a minute 
without being di.‘;covered to be an intruder, indulging in sur¬ 
prise at finding that the greatest uproar and frolic pn*vailed in 
a place in which ho expected tla-re would nothing but the 
strictest order and decorum. All at once a per.*ori who hud 
just concluded a hasty but -severe scrutiny of his (catures. 
Sling out at the full ttrelcli of his voice, “ Konrteon,Hundred!” 
Then a bevy of the gcntlenicij of the house .surrounded him. 

AVill yon purchase any new navy five per cents,' sir^” said 
one, looking him eagerly in the face. “ I am not ———” 
The stranger was about to say ho was not going to purchase 
stock of any kind, but \va.s prevented finishing his sentence by 
his hat being, through a jiowcrful application of some one’s 
hand to its crown, not only forced down over his eyes, but over 
his mouth also. Before he had lime to recover from the stupe¬ 
faction into which the suddenne.'-* and violence of the “ecIifKse” 
threw him, he was seiiced Itv the shoulders and wheeled about 
as if he had been a revolving icachino. lie was then pushed 
about from one person to another, as if he had only been the 
effigy of some hum ui* being, iii'-l-'ad of a human being himself. 
His hat V, as all this while »l<*vvii over his face, he having 
neither presence of mihd nor li.-ie to restore it to its usipd po¬ 
sition on his head : but even lia-l it been otherwise, alj coneern 
for the hat mu>t have merged m deep anxiety for iiimself. 
Afler tossing and hustling him about in the roughest possible 
manlier, denuding his coat of one of its tails, and tearing into 
fragments other parts of his wardrobe, they carried him to llie 
door, where, after 'iepo.siling Imii on liis feet, they left him,to 
recover his lost senses at liis leiMire. IJis lirst feeling on coming 
to himself again, was one of thankfulness that he*had not rea- 
li.sed the fate of the frog in the (..ble which was stoned to dual li 
by the boys on the banks of the pond, for no other reason in 
the world than that of a rcsolulionto gratify their own propeii- 


* It is hardly necessary to say that there is no suc-h {stock. 
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sities for pastime. He says he would aa^soon enter a lion’s den, 
as again cross the threshold of the Stock Exchange. 

The ** gentlemen of the Stock Exchange/’ however, do not 
always maltreat persons with impunity. Sometimes when they 
iWt e»pect it, they catch a tartar. It is not very long since a ^ 
middle-sized but very powerful man came up to town from 
Yorkshire. He was well known in his own neighbourhood for 
being of such a prbud spirit as never to brook an affront. One 
day bV) w^t into the Stock Exchange, in utter ignorance of his 
transgressing any law, conventional or otherwise. The mem¬ 
bers seemed to know by instinct that he wb» an intruder, just as 
Falstaff knew royalty by the same quality. He had not elbowed 
bis way a few y^rds into the place, when a chorus cf voices 
shouted out-«-*‘ Fourteen Hundred!” In a moment, to his un¬ 
speakable surprise, the entire contents of the house seemed to 
him to hav;e planted themselves by his side. Down went his 
hat before he had time to hazard a conjecture as to the cause of 
his attracting so many persons around him. In an instant after 
the descent over his face, of his upper covering, the process of 
wheeling and hustling (his person about, commenced with 
vigour. The Yorkshire stranger uttered an oath or two, and 
invoking a nameless doom on himself if he had " coom’* from 
the country to be treated in that way, disengaged his arms from 
the hold of his tormentors, and distributed sundry heavy blows 
among them. Acting on the system of the Malays, who when 
injured in any way run-a-muckat the first person they meet, the 

Yorkshireman did not trouble himself about who were the 

1 

principal aggressors, but hit about him right and left, and with 
such marked effect, that in a few seconds he had made a ring 
for himself of considerable ciacumference. Still preserving his 
pugiijstic attitude, he then walked slofi'ly out of the place, no 
oUe venturing to indulge in any further pastime at his expense. 

I should mention, that while he was under the eclipse, he seized 
^ono of his assailants by his handkerchief, and kept so firm a 
bold of it that another member was obliged to cut it in two to 
prevent the unlucky wight from being strangled. 

The amount of business sometimes transacted in one day 

• * 

at the Stock Exchange is very great. On some occasions, 
property, iueludiog time bargains, to the amount of 10,000,0002. 
has there changed bands in the short space of a few hours. The 
late Mr. Rothschild is known to have made purchases in one day 
to the extent of 4,000,0002. 
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UECOLLECTIONS OF THE DECCAN—POONAH. 

Tins city, Tor many years the capital of the Deccan, Is^ituat^l in 
latitude 18*^^0', about ninety miles east of Bombay and thirty from 
the great mountain range, the western Ghauts. It stands on the east 
hank of the Moota river, which, neming undAits walls and uniting 
i I self with the Moola about half a mile below, fori^s tl«» Moota 
Moola, and, thence flowing into the Bcemah, finally debouches near 
Masulipatam, in the bay of Bengal, 000 miles distant. Poonah was 
for years the residence of the Peishwah, the minister of the Sittarah 
PriiuM'. But the latter being retained in a spe^s of confinement at 
Sittarah, and reilueed to little more than a state pageant, the fonner 
became sovereign dc facta ^ though not de. jure nec dc 7iomme, of that 
superb province, and thus was considered the chief of J.he Mahrattahi* 
En»pire. 

Frdhi its local position, as well as its being the centre of a splen¬ 
did court, Poonah became a city of great importance and commerce. 
Its bazaars were superb, and the honsew in the principal streets are 
all of pucka masonry, and from two to three stories high. The streets 
are wide, and some of thorn paved, and the palaces of the chief no¬ 
bles and the Peishwah were buildings of immense size. Of these 
last I believe only one now remains—a second having been taken 
down, and a third destroyed by fire not many years ago. Since it 
came into our possession, although the head-quarters of the largest 
British force ill liidja, and also of an extensive civil establishment, 
its trade has greally diminished, and its wealth sensibly declined. 
Yet it is still a place of inucli imporlance, and enjoys a population of , 
about 70,000 souls, (‘xchisivo of th^ adjoining camp. 

Th(‘ old Malirattah poliJe, whicli is here retained in full vigoi^r, is 
admirable. At ten p. m. the city gates are shut, and a gun fires from 
the rfunparts. From that hour no person, save and except the Police 
Patroles, can walk in the streets—anj^ person, European or Native, 
Ibund out within tlie walls after that hour, being instantly confined in 
the watch-house. At four in the morning another gun fires, and the 
gates arc opened. ’ There are consequently, fewer robberies and night 
disorders in Poonah, than in perlia[)s any other similarly large city in 
the world, 'fhe same system of police is retained, with more or less 
strictness, in most of the large towns throughout the Dcccan, and 
might perhaps he advantageously extended elsewhere in towns of any 
magnitude. 

This police, under the Peishwaih, made no distinction of persons; 
peasant and prince w’ere alike amenable to its control, of which thAe 

/■’ffjt/ fitiUn anii Colt^ial Minfmini', Vol. \iv, Nu ’W, July. • P 
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are aome memorable instances on record. The groat sirdars of tiie 
Mahrattah league, who were not the most orderly of chieftains, and 
whope seiwants were sometimes more riotous than their masters, in^ 
vain solicited exemption for themselves and their proteges, from the 
inconveniences of the system. The chokeydars seized and confined 
them, if disorderly,'without mercy. The Peishwah was inflexible, 
but, as* their applications were constantly renewed, Bajee Rao at 
length resolved to rid himself of these importunities; and, according¬ 
ly, one night, he went forth alone, like another Caliph Haroun, dis¬ 
guised as a drunken cooley, and was taken up, and soiu^what roughly 
handled for creatingLan uproar in the street. The captain ot ihe legue, 
th? uncontrolled ruler of millions, passed the night in the guard-house. 
Morning dawned, and the amazed police recognized in the prisoner 
their sovere^n. They, however, kept their counsel, strictly per¬ 
formed their duty, and took him before the cutwal at the usual hour, 
when the case was formally investigated. A small fine was’ levied 
upon, the prisoner, which he paid and was released. The reader may 
conefeive the effect, and thUL after such example, no more claims for 
exemption wore preferred on the part of the Mahrattah chiefs. 

Since we have possessed Poonah, the Mahrattah system has been 
continued, and any Europeans who may be found in the city after a certain 
hour, without a pass signed by the collector, are invariably arrested. 
This has been rendered necessary from the vicinity of a large canton¬ 
ment, and the disorders and bloodshed that would probably result, if 
Europeans had unrestricted access at night to a large Mahrattah city 
full of armed men. 

The strictness with which this is enforced will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote: * 

happened that a gentleman residing at the Hccrah Bagh-hap 
entertained several residents of the cantonment at dinner, but had 
forgotten to procure a pass from the collector, in order that his guests 
might return through the city, by which a very circuitous route would 
be avoided. On discovering the omission, one of the collector’s as¬ 
sistants, Sir R. A., who was present, good-nathredly volunteered to 
accompany the party and frank tht«n through. The offer was ac¬ 
cepted and tl^e party started. But the Baronet had reckoned with¬ 
out his host, for no sooner were he and his comrades found impro- 
vided with passes, within the gates, than they were siezed, and after 
some considerable ‘resistance, deposited in the guard-house. The 
Baronet stormed at the indignity of such arrest, and asked the police 
angrily ^ough, “if they did not know him—-the collector’s head as¬ 
sistant?” 1’he reader may recollect the story of the sentinel at Gib- 
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ruliar stopping' the Governor fur not liiiving a pass—and who, on being 
asked angrily “ il’he did not know him, the Governor?” answered, “it 
is well to be you, Sir; but my orders are positive, andyou^on't pass 
here without pass,” Somewhat similar was the chokeydar’s answ'er 
at Poonah, “ May it please your Highness, I well know the light of 
your Highness's countonanee, but unless your Hi^ness has got a pass, 
your servant has no power to release you. Your slave’^ orders are 
positive to permit no European to proceed through these streets with¬ 
out a regular ])ass bearing the collector's seal.” This was deuced un-» 
comfortable—a Mahrattah guard-room is not the most cleanly of tene¬ 
ments, and there was no prospect of any other qg^rters for the night. 
However, a h'tter was forthwith dispatched to the collector and ma¬ 
gistrate, desiring he would order their release, and punish the police 
for the indignity of their arrest. Cut that officer took a joiy different ^ 
view of the subject, and deemed it necessary to take some public 
notice f)f the proceeding; as the leader of the offending party was one 
of his own assistants, and that the arrest had been stoutly resisted. 
He accordingly declined to interfere. • *• 

d’en o’clock came, and the party were brought before the magi¬ 
strate, and, as the reader may suppose, not in the best of humours. 
'J’he case was heard in open court,*and the pros and cons fairly stated. 
Tin* magistrate applauded the conduct of the police in having so pro¬ 
perly performed their duty. “ He would not, however, deal harshly 
with the prisoners, as he trusted the discomfort of their present posi¬ 
tion would prevent any recurrence of such irregularities; but he must 
impress on the mind of his yoimg assistant, that it was especially in¬ 
cumbent on those appointed to administer the laws not to be the first ^ 
to break them”—and with this admbnition he dismissed them, with¬ 
out levying the usual fine. The youthful Baronet was angry enough 
at this out-turn of the adventure; but he w'as a good-hearted and 
sensible fellow, and ere long admitted that he was very rightly served^; 
but added, “ that if the magistrate ha^ ever passed the night in a 
Mahrattah guard-house, he would probably have spared his reproof, 
for that such a lodging was quite sufficient mortification!'’ And in that 
opinion I must concur. 

The British cantonment is about two miles to the eastward of 
the city, and is very extensive; the force here cantoned consisting 
of two troops of horse artilleiy, a regiment of European dragoons, 
and another irregular horse, two European regiments of infantry, a 
battalion of European artilleiy, and two or three corps of native 
infantiy; is one of the healthiest stations in India, and, next to Meerut, 
perhaps the mos^ delightful up-country residence. A few of the houses 
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are superior, but the majority are only of the usual order of bunga- 
lows^indifferent enough. Though situated on high ground, there 
is abtmdance of water; and fruit and vegetables thrive well. The 
European barracks are roomy and confortable, but present rather a 
sombre appearance. Indeed the only building that can fairly lay 
claim to any architftctural beauty is the church. The parade ground 
is exteilsivef: and the roads are excellent. 

About half a mile to the south of Poonah rises a small, but 
'steep hill, called the Parbutty, which is ascendf'd by a broad flight 
of steps, and whose summit is graced by some Hindoo temples of 
celebrity. I ascended the hill, and from the platform of the pa- 
gbbas enjoyed -a very beautiful prospect. Below to the left, as you 
stand looking northward, the river Moots wanders amid clumps of 
mango treesf and fields of com and waving meadows, until it joins 
the Moola, about a mile distant, where it becomes a considerable 
stream. Immediately in front is the city, •whose temples, \jalaces, 
and bouses, intersected by numerous tamarind trees, present a 
handsome although irregular appearance. A little on the right is 
the delightful garden, the lleerah Bagh, with its small but beautiful 
lake glittering in the morning beams, edged with lolly trees which 
almost grow into the water, and^surrounded by every description 
of fruit and flower. Further on lies the cantonment, stretching for 
miles to the right its white-walled mansions, half hid amid surround¬ 
ing verdure ; and afar, the back-ground of the picture is formed by 
the giant range of mountain barriers. Their, rocky summits and 
sunburnt cliffs present a striking contrast to the plain below; 
while ever and andn each loftier or more conical peak, surmounted 
by massy bastions, the residence of some wild warrior chieftain, 
iwimf stem and proud defiance on the spectator. 

Poonah and its vicinity are celebrated in modem Indian History 
for more than one memorable event—^the battle of Kirkee, almost 
under its walls, and that of /)oreigaum, a few miles distant; in both 
of which hard-fought fields the Pekhwah’s troops were defeated, ' 
and the standard of England imfurled victorious, albeit defended with 
far inferior numbers. But it is mv.re especially celebrated in our 
annals, as the scene where dawned and gradually developed the 
master mind of Elphinstonc—perhaps the most comprehensive 
Indian statesman the present century has produced, and before 
whom, I think, posterity will declare that even the genius of 
Munro must bow. Independent of unshaken resolution and firmness 
—independent of most enlarged notions of statesmanlike policy 

independent of a mind stored w<th all that is valuable in classic or 
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historic loro, and the most intimate acquaintance with oriental charac¬ 
ter and language, he possessed a tact that united allhcarts and hajids, 
and thus brought inclination in his subordinates to co-operate with 
duty. In this respect, ])erhaj)s, no man was ever more signally suc¬ 
cessful ; while, in his intercourse v ith nati\W3 statesmen, he was 
probably the first diplomatist who outwitted his opponents by a 
singular combination of ability and cawlovr. * 

The wily Mahrattahs, bom and educated in that most demoralizing 
school, an Indian Court—whose whole aim and study were political 
intrigue, and with whom cunning stood in the place of wisdom, could 
not be brought to believe in the reality of interfflon openly avowed 
and expressed, and accustomed thoiusolvcs to deal in guile—^to 
overreach by simulation, and procrastinate by fallacies, they couldi* 
not comprehend that the transactions between states dbuld be con- 
tluctcii with openness; and they thus sought for the real intentions 
of our Government any where rather than in the expressed de¬ 
clarations of the British representative.^They found out their^ error 
too late—the die was irrevocably cast, and with what disastrous 
result to themselves needs no comment here. 

Is it not Swift who, amid his*“ Thoughts on various subjects,” 
observes, “ The two maxims of every great man arc, always to keep 
his countenance and never to keep his word?” Now there is but 
little doubt that this political maxim has been continued with no 
serious intermission to the present hour. Elphinstone was, how¬ 
ever, a splendid exception. He had two maxims of Government 
that merit attention frorA all who either are or may hereafter rise to 
power. 1st, “ To pay no attentiog to letters of recommendation,” 
and, 2nd, “ never to giv« a promise.” Of the first he observed, 
that, if attended to, they became a most intolerable nuisance* w^ile, 
with respect to the second, almost every man, even in private life, 
has cause to repent the shackles they impose. He was, in factj a 
politically honest ruler, a rarer character than all are disposed to 
admit; and his long acquaintance with the Bombay Presidency, 
before he took the helm of state, gave him especial advantages for 
the selection of merit, for the adaptation of means to the end, and 
application of fitness to office. Liberal almost to a* fault, he well 
knew how to show the courtesies of society to individuals, without 
inducing false expectations of promotion; and^ he was not one of * 
those who think it justifiable to sacrifice the peace of a district or 
the morals of a corps, in order to gratify some adventurer mitJiout 
merit but with interest, or to Relieve the distress of any pauper 
simpleton, whe^ might urge as a claim a wife and ?ix pledges of 
affection. Yet we have known such things under other dynasties. 
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I was so Ibvtimate as to be present on two memorable occasions 
when public entertainments were given to this distinguished man. 
The firat was in 1826, when he bid adieu to the Deccan—the scene 
of so many honoured labours while commissioner, and from which 
he had sub.sequently •ascended the Goverament of Bombay. It was 
in tents .on the*plains of Poonah. From far and near, all who could 
obtain leave^o this scene, to do honour to the man they loved, were 
present. We sat down 250 persons—Major General Sir Lionel 
Smith in the chair. The dinner passed as all good dinners do—no 
lack of food, wine, merriment, and wit. The glass went gr»ily round, 
and the cloth was removed. We filled a bumper, and our Chairman 
rose—I think I see him at this moment, with his tall and powerfully 
^ commanding frame, his flashing eye and animated gesture, as he 
addressed us in words too memorable and too true to be forgotten. 
After detailing the motives that had induced the Society, of the 
Deccan to pay this concluding mark of grateful estimation ‘‘to our 
guest,' our common friend, beloved by all,” and expressing his regret 
that Mr. Elphinstonc was no more to visit the scene where his 
labours had been so eminently successful, in promoting individual 
happiness, no less than in securing the public weal, he continued— 
“ He has given a useful lesson to any of you, Gentlemen, who may 
hereafter rise to high stations in public life, by shewing that uni¬ 
versal kindness, so far from being incompatible with dignified office, 
is sure to command universal good-will: and in his own case it will 
yield him the rare felicity of relinquishing power without the loss of 
a single friend.”—Never—never shall I foeget the rapturous burst 
of applause that followed the delivery of that sentence. Every 
breast acknowledged its truth—every topgue recorded evidence of 
•its^Justice. He went on: “Gentlemen of the Civil Service, you 
wUl, I am well aware, do the toast ample justice, proudly remem¬ 
bering that Mr. Elphinstone is one of you. Gentlemen of the Army, 
you will receive the toast with joy, for Mr. Elphinstone has always 
been a soldier wherever he could, and has ofte/i been seen foremost 
in your ranks in the field of action. Scholars,-however recently 
from your studies in science or in literature, there is not one of you 
who would oferstep him in any form to-morrow; you will drink to 
Mr. Elphinstone as your master-example in talent and in knowledge. 
Sportsmen, though last not least (for I never yet knew a good sports¬ 
man who was a bad soldier), you will hail the toast with delight, for 
Mr. jBlphiostone has ever been your patron, and the partaker of your 
jfys. Up, therefore, up! all classes, with one heart, and we will 
'Inline the walls echo back the peals of our ferveni^ wishes for Mr. 
Etphinstonc's health and happiness." Never was there a truer 
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eulogy—never was toast more enthusiastically cheered. I shall not 
readily forget my feelings on the occasion. At that period I hated 
India—I loathed the clime, the place, the people; I have since 
changed—I have since become reconciled to the country : but even 
then, when I joined in that heartfelt cheer, whpn I gazed around and 
saw every face beaming with delight, every eye* flashing with feeling 
and affection towards Elphiiistone—the honoured, the esteemed, the 
loved^—I thought that such an hour as this was a fitting recompense 
for thirty years hard service, even in this land of exile and of sun. * 

A year afterwards I reached Hombay: Sir John Malcolm had 
arrived and Elphinstone had descended from khi throne of power. 
He was then simply a private gentleman, as he remained in fiozflbay 
some weeks after he had quitted ofHce, and truly was General^ 
Smith’s prediction verified. Addresses flowed in from all quarters. 
He w^ voted a statue and a service of plate by the European 
portion of the community; while the Natives subscribed several 
lacs of rupees for the institution of an Elphinstone Professorship, to 
instruct them in European science and *art8, and for his portlrait to 
grace the Hall of Study. And then, too, on the eve of his departure, 
the most magnificent entertainment was provided. Everything 
that taste and lavish expense combined could effect—^the superb 
pavilion, the immense suite of tents—the banquetting hall laid for 
550 covers,—illuminations, fire works, nautch girls—the whole as* 
semblcd settlements. Waltz, quadrille, galope, followed each other 
in rapid succession, and every eye was beaming with joy. Midnight 
struck—the doors of the banquetting room were thrown open, and 
we adjourned to the supper table. We pledged Elphinstone in a 
bumper, and the cheeriqg of full 600 voices echoed responsive to 
the toast. He returned thanks. He had ever been consider^ an 
indifferent public speaker, but on this occasion it semeed as though 
the power of oratory, pent up in his bosom for thirty years, had at 
length found a vent, and his voice burnt upon us in a tide of mov¬ 
ing and impassioned eloquence. I saw the tear drop glistening m 
the eye of many a rough fellow, and some even wept outright. It 
was an affecting and beautiful scene. 

It was on this occasion that Sir John Malcolm, ii\ acknowledging 
the toast of his own health just drank, dwelt with some felicity on 
the singular fact of his having been the fir^t to welcome Elphinstone • 
when he landed a boy, thirty-three years befoire, on the ramparts of 
Fort William, and on his being then present to do honour to his de¬ 
parture from India, as his successor in the Government of Bombay; 

“ and,” adder^he “ I know n*o moie in which I can so eflectually 
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prove my aclmii'iition of his c’haractt*r, as by flisthictly stating that I 
will adopt in every tittle his plans; and although the name of the 
Goverju>r\ni. changed, tlie system of Gmcrnment sliail be the same.'’ 
This speech was received with the most deafening cheers. It would 
have been well for Malcolm's future fame had he fullilled that pledgi*. 
But not six ninths “elapsed, ere the promise was forgf)tten—the 
pledge was buoken. The residt is known—^lie quitted his fiovcuu- 
inent in 1830, not in splendour, as on his departure from Central India 
in 18*21,—not as his predecessor Elphinstone, auiul the cheers jiud 
regrets of blessing thousands ;—No—he departed witluni^ a mark of 
applause,‘save fronl^^the sycophants wlio liad bee n advanced under 
his government, or through the exercise of his patronage. Tin? 
reward of his (Toverament was scorn! lie felt the contrast witli 
bitterness, anti e.xclaimed in sorrow that it seemed to him as though 
in his three years' career as Governor he had undone all that it had 
taken him half a century to raise—his popularity—his character ! 
Thus may it ever be with political profligacy—with the man who for¬ 
gets Ms obligations to the public, in a longing to provide for his own 
sycophant dependents—who neglects merit to provide for mere in¬ 
terest ! But I am digressing. 

Mr. E. left the assembly amid the plaudits of thousands, and drove 
to the quay. The batteries vomited forth their salutes in thun¬ 
der. He embarked, and, soon after the morning gun had proclaimed 
tlie dawn, the Palinurus weighed anchor and bore him onwards to¬ 
wards the home of his sires. 

His name is now no longer Indian—it is ]puropcan. It is cosmo¬ 
politan; for the mcAioirs of the lamented Hebcr have spread his 
fame far and wide, far—far bcyon& the limited sphere within which, 
thanj^s k> Indian exclusiveness, the knowledge of his measures of 
Government would have otherwise extended. He has since travcl- 
le4 over all Europe. His sound knowledge, his deep and varied 
reading, his libiwal mind, and kind and courteous bearing, have won 
for him universal applause. It has been my fortune to meet with 
many delightful persons in my day; but I never remepaber to have met 
elsewhere a being who combined in h.,< character so many amiable, 
endearing qualifies—qualities which add lustre to the highest rank, 
and heighten the most splendid abilities. There are few who, being 
in the society of such a man, would not quit his presence more 
enlightened than when they approached him—-there are none who 
could leave him without esteem and afiection; he was—^lie is—^my 
Iteau idfal of a Jlritish Governor. 

,4luMo return to Poonah. • 
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On tho tr.insfcr of tho Ooi onn to our rule, it was originally go¬ 
verned by a commissioner and assistants, in like manner as Mysore iii 
at present. Mr. Elphinstonc', who had been resident at the’Peish- 
wali’s Court ditring tho whole of that troublous and treacherous 
])eriod, preceding the out-break in rebi llion, WiMB^ appointed to the 
cdiarge On his subsetjuent elevation to the Governmentof Bombay, 
Mr. Ch.i[)lin succeeded him. In 182G, tho commission ceased, and 
till' wh/)le of the late Peisbwah's demesnes were then subdivided 
into c('rtain separate colleetorates. Poonah itself became tbe hea<l 
([U'irters of a principal collectorate and also of a Zillah Court, ^ well 
as the bead-tpiarters of the military st-dfof divisioh. 

About four miles from the infontrv lines on the road to Bombay 
is the small village of Kirkee, at which the dragoons are cantoned. 
It was on this ground that tbe battle was fought in 1817,*when the 
Residemej' at the Sungum was bum<‘d, and the British subsidiary 
force under Coloind Burr attacked by the whole Peisbwah’s army. 
Our troops did n()t e.vceed 2700 firelocks; but on this small eojn- 
pact body, the Poishwah’s best horse coulcf make no impression, and 
atb'r their battiu'v was stormed and their guns taken, they made a 
precijiitate retreat. On this memorable occasion the Peishwah 
spared the residences of the Engli.sli Captain Ford, both at the 
Sungum and at Dapooree, about eight miles distant. That officer 
commanded his Highness's two regular battalions; he had ever 
been treated by the PoishAvah with the mc|Bt especial favour; and tlie 
Prince was weak enough to suppose that in the hour of trouble Capt. 
F. would stand by him, in lieu of his own Government. The Peish¬ 
wah clung to this hope to the last, unt^l the arrival of those two bat¬ 
talions at the close of tho dg^y, and their taking up a portion in our 
line, too late undeceived him, and he bitterly cursed the officer’;? 
ingratitude. It was an especially trying position for poor Ford: on 
the one hand, affection and gratitude to the individual—to the man 
^ who had potted, courted, and befriended hifn—who had heaped favour 
on him for years; on,the other hand, honour and,duty to his sove¬ 
reign and his coimtry. The latter feeling triumphed. 

Dapooree is now the princely residence of the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, at which he usually resides for many months in the ^ear. It is 
situated about eight miles from Poonah on the western bank of the 
Moolah River, which makes a circuit round haif the estate. A few 
miles beyond rises in towering grandeur the lofty mountain fortress 
of Singhur, which forms a delightful residence during the -period 
when the land wind blows along the plain, with a he4t and fury. 
equalling the Sime^m of the Desert. 
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Before I left Poonah I visited the petty village of Coreigaum, 
%bout 11 miles distant, at which was fought, in 1817, that desperate 
engagefnent between a handful of British troops and about 3,000 
Arab infantry, in the presence of the whole Peish\n^h’8 army, and 
which ended in th? entire discomfiture of the latter. About 700 of 
the Arabs fell, but the loss on our part was also very heavy. Out 
of eight European officers, 3 were killed and 2 wounded. Out of 26 
European Artillery, 12 were killed and 8 wounded; while of the 
500 native infantry and 250 irregular horse, 251 were placed h&rs de 
combat. The next day the Peishwah's troops moved off, and our 
men made good^heir retreat, carrying their wounded with them, to 
Seroor. I went over the whole field of action with feelings of 
deep interest, attended by a native officer who had been present at 
the conflidt, and from whom I obtained the most minute particulars. 
How our troops managed to make good their defence, seems per> 
fectly wonderful; for of all the villages 1 ever saw, I think this the 
least apparently defensible. Captain Chisholm, Dr. Wingate, and 
the 12 European gunners*who fell, were buried on the top of the 
river bank, close to the village; while the native dead were thrown 
into a large dry well, and over their bodies was strewed a thick co¬ 
vering of earth. But up to the time of my visit, no grave-stone 
marked the spot where the Europeans were interred, no railing en¬ 
closed the sepulchral well of the native soldiers. This omission has 
been since rectified. But,, that it should have so long existed, 
struck me as singular, since Government, in order to commemorate 
the splended achievement which had sp frustrated all the Peish- 
wah’s hopes, had* just erected, on a rising ground a few hundred 
yards distant, on the opposite banks of ^the river, a handsome pillar 
af polished granite, consisting of a shaft 70 feet high, rising from a 
square basement. On this base are inscribed in English, Persian 
and Mahrattah, the names of the heroes who fell—^a record before 
which no European can# stand unmoved—a tribute to valour at 
which every Briton must feel his heart’s beat quicken, and from 
which he moves away with a faltier, prouder step. Yes, there must 
be something real in glory; for its record makes the heart throb 
with such emotion! 


FITZ STANHOPE. 

E. I. U. S. Journal of October. 
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NSION'S TO THE WIDOWS OF THE EAST INDIA , 
, DIBECTOKS. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India and Oolonial Magazine. 

Sir, —Whon the notoriously unjust treatment of the “<'xeluded” 
East India Commanders is creating such universal interest, perhaps 
you can enlighten the public on the Ibllowing subject, which if true, 
reflects little credit on a powerful executive body, too often accused 
of underhand jobbing, and conceding to interest,«vhat is wfthheld 
from merit There is a report in the East India circles^ that a late 
Director, (Captain W. T. Money,) had involved himself in heavy 
losses by speculating in the purchase of land in Java, which finally 
obliged him to resign the direction, and of course the Company’s 
service ;*siibse(p!ently he obtained the office of Consul-General at 
Venice, with a siilary of 1043/. per annum, which he held for many 
years, and died holding that situation, k is said, insolvent; and 
that the Court of Directors have granted his widow a pension of 
100/. per annum. 

We trace this gentleman through the various stations of commander 
of an Indiaman in October 1793 to June 1801 ; Superintendant of 
Marine at Bombay in 1804; partner in a mercantile house, and in an 
insurance office at that Presidency for many years, then about 1818; 
an East India Director; an Elder Brother of the Trinity House; an 
underwriter; auditor of a joint stock company, and Member of 
Parliament for the notorious rotten borough of St. Michaels, in Corn¬ 
wall; and finally, Consul-General ai' Venice, where he died. In 
entering a mercantile establishment at Bombay, he must entirely 
have resigned the office of Superintendent of Marine, and of course 
the Company's service : this he regained as a Director, but held that, 
office only for a few years in a junior dejj^ment, and then obtained 
’ his consulship. 

For which of all these services docs his widow (who is said to 
possess many wealthy connexions) claim a pension of 100/. per annum 
from the East India Company, which she is said to have obtained.'* 
—Was it by a public vote of the Court of proprietors, or smuggled 
through as a job, by some of her friends in the Court privately making 
out a case? It would be well if some person conversant, would 
shew up this “ Court of Directors,’’ and the number of snug places, 
pensions, or sinecures many of them are said to hold independent of 
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their office of “ East India Directors,” so carefully and obsequiously 
fought after. 

If this report, (which is currently whi.spered about) is true, the 
question is, “ What riyht has the Court of Directors to grant this 
pension to a lat^v whose husband had for a long course; of years 
quitted the'Coinpaiiy's si'rvice, and held an office under his Majesty’s 
Government?” It is nunoured that this act is to form the ground 
fora “precedent,” to enable the Court to grant pensions in future 
to the widows of deceased Directors, to which (limy will of course; 
prove;) there can be no objection if the preceding cas; holds good. 
^Vhatever the merits of the lady may be, her claims through any 
services perfonned by her late husband could be upon his Majesty’s 
Government only, and not from the pockets of proprietors of East 
India Stoe*k; or according to the late hypocritical whining, “ wrung 
from the hard earnings of the poor natives of India.” ^ 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Jjondun, June 7, 1837. , An ObSKBVKR. 


MADRAS MEMORIAL RELATIVE TO IDOLATRY 
AND MAHOMEDANISM. 

It is eviiU'iill} iiulecoruiis, if nut inconsistent, that a guvcrninent of a uiitiun pro¬ 
fessing Christianity, should participate in the offerings of heathen superstition ainl 
idulatry.— Hon. J. H. Hakington. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India and Colonial Magazine. 

Dear Sir, —I have for some time beqn desirous of obtaining a copy 
Hf tTie following important document, which I have now the happi¬ 
ness to forward to you for insertion in your interesting Periodical. 
The object to which it refers, early awakened my solicitude on reach- 
ing India in Nov. 1821, aild its realization appears to me my master, 
passion, which I trust will be strong in dead], should there be occa¬ 
sion for its exercise in that solemn hour. 

I have noticed with much interesi the preservation in your pages 
of the “Pilgrim Tax Measure of Feb. 1833,’’and I presume the foUow- 
ing Memorial, signed by more than two hundred influential indivi¬ 
duals, will be considered suitable for insertion. The following obser¬ 
vations of Colonel Phipps upon the system pursued at Juggernaut’s 
Temple in Orissa, have often struck me as very forcible:—“It ap¬ 
pears to have escaped observation, that, imder the present arrange* 
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ment, the English Government collects a fund for the special purpose 
of securing to the attendants of the Temple of Juggernaut so high a 
premium as to stimulate their cupidity to send ag uts all ov^er India 
to delude the ignorant Hindoos to undertake a pilgi image which-is 
attended with greater loss of life than any other superstition in India, 
and which amiually involves in i-uin a gieat many ■families. It is the 
opinion of the best informed persons in the province, fhaMhe dread¬ 
ful scenes which occur annually on all the roads leading to Jugger¬ 
naut would soon cease if the Temple were placed on the same footing • 
as numerous other places of idolatrous worship which arc left without 
any kind of interference on the j)art of Government’' 

A public j(Minial contains the following suggestion to hold a public 
meeting in London, for the purpose of bringing the nature, extent, 
and evils of British patronage of idolatry and Mahomcdanvjra in India 
before tlu‘ British Parliament and the nation. I should be happy to 
respoiuPto the call, and afford my humble testimony as an eye wit¬ 
ness of this “ abomination that maketh desolate— 

“ As the British authorities in India are»alike regardless of the con¬ 
sciences of their civil and military servants, and of the highest inter¬ 
ests of the poor heathen whom they govern in the British name, the 
time has come when all Christian Britain must simultaneously re¬ 
nounce these abominations. There have been made, during the past 
month, some eloquent and most appropriate appeals for union amongst 
all the sections of the Christian Church, Here, we think, a fine oc¬ 
casion is afforded for the most effective and useful manifestation of 
combined zeal and united exertions. Let the several Committees of 
the Bible and Foreign Missionary Societies nominate an associated 
Committee, to call, before the risi/ig of Parliament, an aggregate 
meeting of Christian gentlemen at Exeter Hall, who, by their indig¬ 
nant denunciation of this atrocious system, and by their wise and firm 
resolutions against it, shall awaken the Christianity of the empire at 
once to put it down. Long, too long, h|ve some noble-minded and 
faithful men been left to agitate this subject almost alone; but now 
that our Christian brethren in India, yea, and the oppressed Hindoos 
themselves, cry for help against these cruel oppressions, a further 
delay of the most vigorous and Christian efforts will be a dereliction 
of duty that must excite universal censure throughout Christendom.” 

Confidently anticipating this meeting being held and its beneficial 
effects. I am, your’s, truly^ ’ ^ Christiahus. 

B-June 13, 1837. 
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Memorit^^ of the Clergy, and the Civil and Military Officers of the Madras Presidency, 
addressed to the Governor in Council, praying that it be not hereafter required of 
any Christian servant of tlie Statu, to make any uiTering, or to*be present at, or to 
take part in, any idqlatrous or Mahoincdan act of worship, or religious festival. 
Dated Octo^jcr 20, l83fi. With the letter of tlie Bishop of Madras, forw'arding the 
Memorialaaiid concurring in its prayer. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICP 

After reiterated representations to the authorities in England, pointing out the sin 
and wiq^:edness of ^^viiig that direct eucoiirageuient to idolatry whico "as given b> 
the system of government of India, a letter was at length obtained from the Court of 
Directors to the Governor General of India, directing that the connexion between 
the goveriiincnt and idolatry should be put an end to, and free tnleration con¬ 
ceded to evary inhabitant of India. The following is a cop) of the Honourable 
Court’s letter:— 

Extract from the Dispatch of the Honourable Court'of Directors to th5 Supreme 
Government, dated Pebruary ‘28, 1833:- - 

'•‘Arrangements which implicate the govcrninoiit, be it in a greater or less degree, 
in the immediate administration of the local superstitions of the natives, might well 
be objected to in point of principle, even without any reference to their actual or 
probable consequences; but that they also tend to consequences of an injurious kind 
is evident, inasmuch us they exhibit the British power in such intimate connexion 
with the unhappy and debasing superstitions in question, as almost necessarily to 
inspire the people with a belief cither that we admit the Divine origin of those super¬ 
stitions, or, at least, that wc ascribe to them some peculiar and venerable authority. 

" Wc conceive that the principles of toleration do not require that wc should pro¬ 
mote the growth and popularity of superstitions, the prevalence of which every rational 
religious mind must lament.” , 

And the Honourable Court finally direct in the foregoing dispatch :— 

" That the interference of British functionaries in the interior management of 
^tiv9temples, in the customs, habits, and religious proceedings of their priests and 
attendants, in the arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and generally 
^ in the conduct of their interior economy, shall cease. 

That no servant cf the company shall hereafter be engaged in the collection or 
management or custody of monies,* in the nature of fines or offerings, under whatsoever , 
name they may be known, or in whatsoever manner obtained, or whether furnished in 
cash or in kind. 

** That no servant of the company shall her. after derive any emolument resulting 
from the above-mentioned, or any similar sources. 

*' That in all matters relating to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices, and their ceremonial observamccs, our native subjects be entirely 
left to themselves.” « 

No step having, as it appears, been taken to carry into effect the honourable 
Court’s letter within the Presidency of Madras, it was thought advisable by its mem¬ 
bers and inhabitants, to present the following memorial to the government of Fort St. 
'George upon the subject;— • 
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M1LMORIA.L, &1-. 

TO I'lir. RlUilT HONOCRaBLI: sir TRCDERICK ADAM, K.C'.B., GUVDKNuR IK COl'NCIl., 

roRT ST. GEORGE. 

Right Honourable Sir,—We, the undersigned ministers and members of the 
different dcnominafions of Protestant Christians in the Presideney ot Fort St. George, 
beg leave most respectfully to approach your E.\celleiicy in Council, to lay before you 
various instances in which vre humbly conceive the principles 'of religious toleration 
to be widely departed from under this Government—subjecting those of m who are 
lueiiibers of the civil or military branches of the service, to great and peculiar per¬ 
sonal grievance. 

« We venture, at the same time, with much deference, also to express to your 
E.vccllcncy in Council the pain with which uc behold the Christian government of 
this I'rcsideiicy and its oHicers ailbrding encouragement to, an^still identified with, 
the idolatry and siijicrstitioiis of our native fellow subjects, in opposition, as it appcais 
to ns, to the orders on this subject of the Honourable the Court of Directors, addressed 
to (he supreme government, under date the 28th February, 1833, to (he Word of God, 
and to the best interests of those who have, b) his overruling providence, been sub¬ 
ject to British dominion in southern India. 

We beg leave, in proof of our statement, to bring to jour E.xcellency’s knowledge, 
as iiiiitters of grievance. 

First. That it is now required of Christian servants of (he Govcriiiucut, both civil 
and military, to attend iicathcii and Mahoinedan religious festivals, with a view of 
shewing them respect. 

Second. That in some instances they are called upon to present offerings and to do 
homage to idols. 

Third. That the impure and degrading services of the pagoda arc now carried on 
under the supervision and control of the principal European, and therefore Christian, 
officers of (he Government, and the management and regulation of the revenues and 
endowments, both at the pagodas and mosques, arc so vested in them under the provi¬ 
sions of Regulation YII. of 1817, that no important idolatrous ceremony can be per¬ 
formed, no attendant of the various idols, not even the prostitutes of the temple, be 
entertained nor discharged, nor the least expense incurred, w'ithout the official con¬ 
currence and orders of the Christian functionary. 

Fourth. That British officers, wuh the troops of the Government, are algo now 
employed in firing salutes, and in otherwise rendering honour to Mahomedan and 
idolatrous ceremonies, even on the Sabbath-day ; and Christians arc thus not unfre- 
quently compelled, by the authority of Government, to desecrate their own most 
sacred institutions, and to take part in unholy and ^grading superstitions. 

Protestant soldiers, members of the Church of England, wo may add, have also 
been required, contrary to the principle declared in his Majesty’s regulations, that 
every soldier shall be at '* liberty to worship God according to the fortas prescribed 
by his religion,” to be present and participate in the worship of the Church of Rome. 

By the requisition of the foregoing and similar duties we cannot but sensibly feel, 
that not only are the Christian servants of the state constrained to perform services 
incompatible with their most sacred obligations, and their just rights and privileges 
as Christians infringed; but that our holy religion is also dishonoured in the eyes of 
the people, and public and official sanction and support given to idolatry and super¬ 
stitions destructive to the soul, and apostacy from the only true and living God. 

We believe also, that your Excellency in Council will, on inquiry, find that the 
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prvscrl! fil iiitcrfcreni'c of lli« C’lirihtian olliccr with their religious services, mosques, 
and endowments, is nut in unison with the feelings and faith of our Maliomcdun fcllow- 
^subjects, and tliat there is, therefore, no valid ground whatever for its existence in 
this jirAideiicy. And, although our heathen fellow -subjects, we can scarcely doubt, 
are generally gratified b\ the lionour rendered by the (iuvernindnt to their idols, still 
we have the strongest reason to question whether the ofKcial support at present given 
to their .siiperstitioift^is, in all its extent, desired by the great mass of the people. 
- 'Vc ‘..nv cite* as one iust.un e peculiarly deserving of your lixcellency's atteiitiuii, the 
drawing of the idol car. This uneroiis task is now' only cflccted thnnighoiit this pre¬ 
sidency by the ageni'y of the police ; thousands of the poorer classes being forced, 
under the orders of the collector and magistrate, from their houi'”" for the pcrfoniiancc 
of this special duty, without, in the great majority of cases, the slight it • "ompeiisation. 
And tftiatcvcr mayabe tlic wishes and scutiuicnts of the individuals iuiiiica.atcly coii- 
»iiccted with the p.'igoda, we iire fully assured that this iiilerfercuee is viewoil by the 
great body of the people, liotli laiidow tiers and their labourers, .is a vexatious and 
oppressive exercise of power, to which they submit only on eonipulsiun. It is, we 
conceive, tfferefore, certain that this baneful part of the debasing iilolalry of llii* land 
is now iqiheld and earned on in this presideney solely by the iiilci posit ion and autho¬ 
rity of the British Government. • ' 

Biitertaiiiing these siuitinients, and deeply convinced that we arc by these acts 
resisting the will of God, by hose blessing alone this or any nation can prosper, 
whilst we are not less firmly persuaded that positive injustice is done under the existing 
system to the Protestant subjects and servants of the State, wc most respect fully, yet 
most earnestly, entreat your Bxeellciiey in Council to be pleased to take this subject 
into early and deliberate consideration, and to afford to the utmost of your jiower, to 
Christianity, and to ourselves as members of the Protestant eomnninity, tlic same 
toleration and exemption from requirciucuts contrary to our conscicuce, as aie 
enjoyed by members of all other persuasions. 

We explicitly disclaim, as utterly inconsistent with uiir jiriiieiplcs as Christians, 
all desire that the liberty of cuiiscieuce, so fully and justly accorded to the Mahumcdaii 
and Ileuthcii, should be in any degree violated, ^iir sole object and wish is to see the 
true principles of religious toleration, declared in the instruetiims of tiie Honourable 
the Court of Directors, already referred to, practically and luiiformly enforced, 
belii^ving the policy there marked out, of a ‘•real neutrality,” to be as safe and 
Salutary us it is wise. 

We w'ould most humbly pray, therefore, that in accordanre with those iiistrnelions, 
all superior oflicers of this Government may be hciiccfurtli strictly prohibited from 
issuing orders or .iffording encouragement to Mahoniedan or Heathen rites or festi¬ 
vals; that it be not hcrcafrcr required of any Christian servant of the State, civil nr 
military, of any grade, to make an offering, or he prefeut at, or to take part in, any 
idolatrous or Mahomedan act of worship, or religious'festival; that the firing of 
salutes, the einployment of military bands and of the Government troops, in honour of 
idolatrous or Mahomedan processions or ceremonies, and all similar observances, which 
infringe upon liberty of conscience, and directly “promote the growth and popiilurity 
of the debasing superstitions of the country,” be .discontinued; that such parts of 
Regulation VII. of h8l7 as identify the Government with Mahomedanism or Hea¬ 
thenism be rescinded, and every class of persons left, as the Honourable Court of 
Directoss has enjoined, entirely to themselves, to follow their religious duties accord¬ 
ing to the dictation of their own conscience. 
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Aware*, iiuwi\('r, tiiat tl»'* c"{<’' I'luti of tlic onleis of tiic Hmioiirdljlp Courtis 
eiilruMfil to tlif* siipie'ine (jo\I'liioiciil, ami tiim it will not be in llio power of }Our 
Evcullonfv to coinpl) witli .ill iliuso reque^i.v, wc c.mieslly ami ll•^pel.■tfllll} holiy.it 
lii.it ijie.isori* of ptosoiit lelii'f w liicli \our E\i i llcnci in Coiuuii niiii tee lit to grant, 
aiiJ iliJ* ac’iipi ol*tlii.5 aJJre.iS siipi)Oite!l i .lar EveelleneCii jioi.'.’n’ul leonnaueiid* 
.itmn, ni.n be .'oiw.inletl to the ii'^ht hon. tli,- (id\r'lnn-d.-iieml ol Imiia in Co'Uiuil. 
with .1 vie*.- i.i tbe altainment of the fill meiv.ie ci relief hei»'!);, ii'iiilit. 

In I'oncbi.sion, we entieat tlie attention of mi n liNcelleney to tlif* f.iej^jJjrtfflTOin 
tlie following apj,emli\, e'.er> om* of wliuli we i.-Ke tin* lil-eil} to ttale have been, 
ami will, i.‘neei'Ssaii, lie .igain antliontie.ite.l >u indi*,nlnals s-ibuciihing tins aihlrosH. 
Ami w'ith our fei vent piavvi tli.st )our E\ci!’ m ^ m Conneil ni.iy bo gnideil on this 
miport.iut subject |)\ Him to whom l)i‘lon;;s all tiie nations oftiie eartli^iyjj^i.it jour 
eonsiiltiitions ni.iy be i!ireei,*ii to the .iilv.ioee'ee'ii of i'i*. t.loiy, t.fe cooil of lieTrjlTrftli, 
nml the s.ifety, ho’'o'ar, ami wclf.ire of on*.- Sii\i*iei|rn ami his iloininion'i. 

We hi\e the h aionr to snbacrilie oniaelves, 

Witlj iinr''iirne(l respect, 

Your iixi e'lenej’a most obiilieut Serwints, 


(.'r'gne.d bj) .'17 Ditto Mis>iouaries. 

The Arch'lc.ieon of iMadras lit) Civil Ollieers. 

13 Clerirjmen -Chaplains llSI Mi'itarj Onlfers. 

Among the civil oflieers, five h ibl the [id’o e of Jmlgc. 

Among the r.iilit.irj ollieers, eight hold InJi stalf or civil sitiiatiom, 

The AJemonal w.is fovwaideJ hy the lli'h.ip of Madras to tlie Goieminent of Fort 
St George, wiili the follownig letter. 


M.idriis, Ainr. 6. 1836. 

TO nii: iit.iin noNoi n.vr.ri; sin rRniinv k mivm, tioM UNon in countii,. 

Kigiit Il.inoiiiable Sir, 1 hii\e tlie h eioai l-i tiansmit to joar ]'l\eeJlcm;y in 
Council, ut tin: ie((iieil of those who have •.i.in'd it, a memorial, together with the 
origin il si”n itiire.. to il, eniiniet.iting iiislaiucj wherein those who.se dulj it is to 
engage in them feel tlieinsi ives .igcrieved. In p.aetlees and orders whieh sei'iu to theta 
ct.ntrarj to the eoinm.ind of G.nl, thereby su’gci ting tlieni to the p.iinfnl alternative 
of Violatin ' the dietate.s cf their eon.seieiii”'- or inenrring llie di.spieasnrc fif t'ttf 
Goveiiiiiient, and jir.iMiig that t!io same tolci.ei'.ii .ind eNemptmns wlmli have been 
lontr granted to their Ile.itln'ii and IM.ihoim'd.iii lellow subjeets, niaj be e.xteudcd to 
the Christian tnejiibers of this presidency. 

It is my diitj to state, that 1 fiillj com in in everv part of the nicinorial and its 
prayer, ami I earnestly Inijie th.il it lu.iy lie llioiight fitting to coiieeilo the full uica- 
.enre of relief pr.ued ; and in respi*. I to siieli p.nt as rests alone with the Government 
of Indi.1 t.) grant, that jour E\eellene\ in Conneil will be jde.ised to transmit the 
niornnri.il to the Uight llnnniirablo the Governor-General in Coiiiieil, with your 
powerful reeonr.iieiidalioii in its favour. 

I h.ive the hnnoiir to be, liight Honourable Sir, 

Voar obedient Servant, 


DAMKl. MADHAS. 
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'rh<: Hiink. 

TIIK AQUA 13ANK. 

Thk Rank at Agra, established in 1833, on (he wreck of tlit? 
Agency Houses, is a Joint Stock establishment, conducted by u 
Secretary, under the supervision and direction of trustees elected 
by the votes ofSharcliolders from among their own body. The ob- 
jeete- rr-Tite^iplatcd by its institution, as appears by its prospectus in 
May 1834, were the revival of European credit amid the prostration of 
all confidence in the money market of India; the reduction of the rate 
of interest; the secure investment of the savings of individuals cm- 
plo]jec} ir.-iEue'publjjC or private service ; to afford advances t ' the 
civil and military servants for the discharge of debts contracted at 
high interest, for remittances to friends in Europe, and other pur¬ 
poses ; to create an oflici- of agency in U})per Ijidia for the sale 
and purchase of public and private securities ; to lay the foun¬ 
dation of an independent establishment, wliieh, governed bp fixed 
rules, uninfluenced by a spirit of jealousy, and in ])Ossession of 
congyiderable resources of its, own, might at all times be relied on as 
a means of resort for discount or loan on adcfpiate security, ])y the 
Native Surraff and merchant of the Western Vrovinces; and lastly, by 
a well-regulated imiploymcutof a paid-up capital, to give such partial 
aid to the higher classes of the agricultural community in the vici¬ 
nity of Agra, as the lamentable state of the Indian land tenuri's, and 
the inefficiency of the laws regarding c(jntracts, can admit of. 

The principles on which the Bank of Agra is based are mainly 
drawn from the Scotch system of banking. The bank is empowered 
to buy and discount bills of exchange and s'dlary bills payable witliin 
three months, to deal in foreign coin and bullion, to advance money 
on mortgage of real property, on the aonsignmcnt or deposit of 
gd^ds, and to open cash accounts with individuals who can funiish 
the security of two persons in independent circumstances, so that the 
whole sum lent in finy shape, be replaced with interest to the Bank 
by a specified term ; f'lnder no circumstances to exceed two years.) 

The Agra Bank is one solely of deposit. It is empowered to take 
deposits at a fixed rate of interest, but is expressly interdicted from 
the issue of promissory notes payable on demand, from becoming 
indeed a banl( of circulation. However great may bo the conven¬ 
ience to society, however extensive may be the public hencfit arising 
from the partial intrjodiiction of paper currency in the place of a cir¬ 
culation exclusively of silver; yet the special local difficulties which 
in this distant quarter of the Bengal Presidency are opposed to 
keeping up the value of paper to the standard of silver, combined 
with the reasoning which has led to the Bank oT England notes 
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being mutlo })y the Hritish Piirlianiont a legal tender throughout 
th<! whole country beyond London, leave the trustees no groyiuL 
to expect that this restriction can in the present state of our mo¬ 
netary system ever be removed; if this large branch of profit ia, 
how'cver, lopped olF, the proprieiiry at least*jncur the less risk, 
and the country is saved Iroui that oscillation of crSdi^^iiliMlii-^ 
some degree of violence seems to b(' invariably caused by all pro¬ 
vincial paper circulation. It heroal'tcr remains to be determined, 
if the interests (^f the proprietors and the [mblic would be con¬ 
sulted by the Agra Hank becoming a medium for ^he« ^W^ alat ^ ii^n of 
the notes of a chartered or imeharteied Hank established in Cal«. 
cutta. 

A monthly abstracst of the Hank's accounts, showing the amount 
of paid-up capital of profit ainl loss, the nature of the assets and 
the aun.>unt of liabilities, is to be jmblished. 

It is confidently urgc'd that the monthly publication of accounts— 
the constant supervision of tin* trustee^—the power left with, the 
shareholders to inspect daily tin' IJank's books as fiir as the sum 
total of each class of transaction is concerned—the submission of 
the Hank’s accounts in detail to half-yearly Meetings of the Pro¬ 
prietors, and the interdiction of the issue of promissory notes, 
form as strict a guarantee for the lionest and prudent management 
of the Hank’s afi'uirs as can be aftordi d ; while the amount of its ca¬ 
pital now in the course of investment, bearing a very considerable 
projiortion to the liabilities, the li.ink may fairly be expected to 
be protected from tho.se * runs wliicii are alike .the cause and the 
effect of the insecurity of private astablishments. 

Tlie following slatement*of the Hank Accounts on 31st October, 
1836, will convey a fair idea of its operations. 

The total of the bank aroo’.mt.s on fho of July, 1830, was 13,62,561, aud oy 
the 3l.st of October, 18,36,11.') llupccs. 


Dojjosits at 6 per eciit - * 

‘23,166 13 

0 

Do. at 5 < 1 , 0 . 

- 6,80,9.51 

11 

11 

Do. at l.do, - - - 

11,659 

3 

6 

Filial ing Do. 

53,413 

11 

3 

Aofount will) llic Union Rank, at 7 pov font 

- ^ 16,670 

1 

5 

Account with corresponding' agents 

11,610 

•1 

3 

Total 

- 8,33,472 

3 

4 

.Shares paid up - 

- • - 1(),(K),(K)0 

0 

0 

Total 

- 18.33,.472 

3 

4 

Balance ... 

- . 2,973 

7 

.3 

•ratal 

- <ie..36,145 

10 

7 
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Br loang to uieiubera uf Ills MujegCy’s an<itlio Cuiiipain’s Hf’rvire, 
covered by rcgihtered salary bills and (guaranteed by two 
Buretiet 

By cash accounts covered by the bond security of two sureties - 
By cash accounts covered by the mortgage of houses in the caii*oii- 
inr-nts of Agra - - 

of cantonments, Enropeans 

By ditto, ditto, ditto, natives ..... 

By ditto, ditto, by the mortgages of villages, Europeans - 
*By ditto, ditto, ditto, natives ..... 

By advanc es on t he deposit and consignment of goods 

saourity of shares realizable in 12 months 
^ybdiscounted salary and pi ivatc bills . . . . 

Company’s paper ...... 

Accounts with corresponding agents .... 

Cash - • • 

Hooudies 

Total - - - ' - 


12,02,782 12 I 
• 77,083 9 4 

99,215 8 0 
1,139 14 6 
14,838 10 0 
5,368 14 10 
3,000 0 0 
0 0 0 
w:.785 9 0 
26,408 3 11 
• 2 . 00,000 0 0 
17,617 7 11 
1,19,900 1 0 
13,800 0 0 

18,36,115 10 7 


• • 

The application for loans to Members of the Civil, Military, and 
Medical Service have latterly in round numbers exceeded a lac of 
'■upees a month, but of these a large proportion have been from par¬ 
ties anxious to compound with the assignees of insolvent firms, or to 
clear off a load of debt by compromise with other creditors. Siill it 
appears that full a moiet)’ of this large class of transaction grows out 
of the permanent wants and habits of the service, lor the purchase 
and building of houses in cantonments, for reiiiittanee to Europe a.s 
family supplies, foMness and other reginu'ntal expenditure, for the 
establishment of young men jiftt amved in the country, ami other 
necessary and really useful purposes. 1^, therefore, it is assumed as 
a mean that loans of this class will be returned to the Hank liy monthly 
Instalments in two and a half yeiu’s, (at present five years is the limit 
fixed for repayment) and tjiat the amount continiu's stationary at 
fifty thousand nijices per month, there will always be fifteen lakhs of 
rupees employed on t'ds class of transaction. * There seems too, no 
doubt, that if the rate of interest were reduced, *as it must and ought 
to be, to seven or eight per cent, on salai*y loans, that the amount of 
investment would be increased very considerably, for many men 
would'then borrow for objects which they arc now anxious to secure, 
but which the exoiHiitant rate of interest now charged, wholly places 
beyond their gfasp. The rule of demanding two sureties to salaray 
loans, ^d roquiring Life Insurance where the sum is heavy with re¬ 
ference to the period of repayment and the means of the parties, 
protects the b*ank so fullv from all risk, that a comparatively low rate 
\ 
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of interest were u sullicieiit remuneration fur its capital. The next 
most important head of the present business is remittance of mon^ 
by inland exchange opci ations. The large extent of bills of'exchangc 
ilrawii for pi’ofitable objects will bo seen by the following abstract 
fiO.n the bank’s books :or the pr'Mcipal staliojis with which it does 
busiaess. A large portion of this business is tfic result 
oan o'crations, but the doinand for pure remittance bms by inem- 
bori of the service and others has been very heavy and seems in- 
croHiing. A reference to the rules of Government treasuries whicli 
only callow military men to obtain par bills from collecdisiM ^iir current 
pay, except the remilumce be for the purchase of u buncalov5""Snth 
which allow to civilians bills only on Calcutta, and those too at one 
per cent, premium, will .show at once that this business is one pos¬ 
sessing great capabililn's under energetic management. “N’lio balance 
of trade between tbe uj'pcr and Ijwcr provinces being much in fa- 
\our of the forun’r, ifie exeliange at Agra is in the brisk season 
usually^Hs. 2-S O, or l?s. 3, against Cdlculta, and in the duller months 
from May to October, it never rallies to par. So long as the large 
evnorts of eotlon, salt, and indigo, cmitinue as they do, this state of 
(liingsuill lemaiu, and the Dank will therefore readily become the 
medium of much of the CaleulLa sm'viee remitt.ancos, but more es¬ 
pecially now lhal bills are di awii on ihe Sub-Treasurer and the Bengal 
treasuries, in Company's iupe£s at par, instead of in Siocas at an ex¬ 
change of 1-8-0, till* inlrinsic diirerence being G-13-0. If, too, the 
coniiexion and trade increase wilh (ho Bombay .side of Indiu, to whicli 
c\ £'rvtliiiig is favourablo,.the Bunk by means of circuitous remittance, 
uia\ dri\e a profilable business in^«‘\'cliange operations in that quar¬ 
ter; Cor so long as Calcuttjj bilks sell at par in Bombay, Agra may buy 
up such bills at the discount of the day here, and by sending flieri^to 
Bombay draw against tlieni at as high a pvolit as the increase of coni- 
uuinicalion wdth tlial «piarter may enable the Bunk to realize. It'w 
obvious that much of the same reinitKuicc business may be secured 
between Agra and q(bcr stations, by proper organization of Agency 
at each large town.iu I pper India. 


Amount of Drafts on U.sion B.vnk. Cilrutta. * 
From thp first of January 18.‘53 to ilif ih'rtieih of June 
8. rupees - - . - , - 

From tbe first of July 1835 to tlio fliu'C -fir^t of Dpc■«■^u^(•r I8.t5. 

s. rupees ..... 

Fro'ti the first of Jnn. 1836 to the thirtieth I’f April 183'k s rupees 
From tli«’ firisf ol .M.n 1838 to the thirtieth of June 183'i, (-'oinp. r'. 
From tlie of J«ly 1^34 (n tin* fifth of Nm . l'>;it>, Cuinp. n-. 


3,12.319 1.5 


3,73,777 8 
3.0i,.57 i 1 
1.98,11' 15 


4 

I 

3 

•y 
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Lvai.l, Matiicson & Co., Calcutta. 

From the fir.«t of .Jan. 1835 to the thirtieth of June 1835, s. rupees 
'T'rJ'in the tbirty-first of July 1835 to the thirty-tirst of December 
1836, s. nippe.s - - . - . 

From the first of Jan. 18.36 to the 30th of June 1836, Comp. rs. 
From the first of .July 183^ to the 31st of Oct. 18’*6, Comp. rs. 

, ^ f> Messrs. Diroin, Carter & Co. Bombay. 

From tliehrSl^'of Jan. 1835 to the thirtieth of June, 18.35. Bombay 
llupces 

From the first of July 1835 to the thirty-first of Dec. 1836, Jtombay 
Uupees - - . . . 

From tha ^'.-wj-fc^Jan^ 1836 to the thirtieth of June 1836, Bombay 
'Itiipees 

From the first of July 1836 to the thirty-first of Oct. IS-hj, Bombay 
Rupees 


Jeevun Mull, Hamrick HlirofTs, ('.nvnpoie. 
From the first of April 1835 to the thirtieth of June 183.5 
From the fir.st of July 1835 to the thirty-first of Dec. 18.1.5 
From the first of Jan. I 836 to the thirtieth of June 18.16 - 
From the first of July 1836 to the thirty-first of Oet. JS .16 

Hurpiit Roy, NarriuJoss Shrofl's, Meerut. 
From the nineteenth of April 18**6 to the thirtieth of .liiiie 18.16 
From the first of July 1836 to the thirty-first of Oct. 1836 


38,089 0 5 

4.3,350 11 1 

1,79,.565 4 5 
1,10,217 0 I 


2,652 9 10 

6,71-1 4 7 

1-1,3 JO 10 0 

8,2.55 2 0 

11,9.50 2 3 
63,623 0 4 

41,142 6 6 
83,.111 15 U 

1-1,7-15 I 0 
437 


The Banking resources of the city of Agra will be manifest from the 
following facts:—^the census of the city when lust taken W5is D(>,000 
inhabitants, and the cantonments 14,000. The annual value of the 
House Property has been calculated in an official report at 22,40,000 
Rs. The trade which pays customs duty to the Agra Custom House 
certainly falls little below a million of money, and in this grain is not 
included. ‘ ^ 

Official return of the value of Goods which paid duty at the Agra 
Cv®toms House in 1834—35, before the reorganization of the Inland 
Customs. 


Cotton , 

64,18,909 

Salt 

4,16,111 

Shawls 

1,987 

Silk 

31,912 

Cloth 

3,30,181 

Gold and Silver Lace 

7,196 

Sugar 

2,.58,206 

Indigo 

1,36,105 

Iron 

4,56,377 

Assafeetida 

233 

Tobacco 

1,5.5,620 

Sundries , 

2,77,712 

Value 

81,60,466 

Duties realiicd 

12,15,582 


R:. 96,’6,048 
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The returns made chiefly in metals, cloth, Europe supplies, sugar, 
groceries, and sil.i, from Mirzapore and Calcutta, there is no e xact 
date for estimating; but even allowing that part of the debf to Agra, 
and its dependencies, to bo balanced by drafts on the public trea- 
surit's of Agra Muttra, Allygurh, ^uttygurh, ?«rd Ajmere to the ex¬ 
tent of twenty-five lakhs; that specie remittances 
extent from Benares and Mirzapore, and that the 
tiler .squared by circuitous exchange operations of the surruffs, half a 
million were still a low sum at which to value the return trade. The 


arc made to some 
aecouiTTis still fur- 


extent of money transactions in the city of Agra may the 

subjoined note of the receipts and expenditure—ahnost alT"Io^i-^6T 
the Agra Treasury. The city has in tact taken the place of Furruck- 
ahad ns a medium of hoondie transactions. Its shrofling kothies and 
mercantile firms engaged in cotton, salt, sugar, graiif, and other 
branches of the export and inijiort commerce, are of the greatest 
wealth and character. A plan has lately been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment for the erection of a 'new Gunge in the vicinity of the-Agra 
Custom House, which udl afford ample building ground for a Hun- 
dred new warehouses on an extensi\e scab', and thougli Munnyram 
Seyth has lately laid out half a lakh of rupees in building new go- 
downs in the same quarter for the mercantile community, the demand 
for HccommoJalion by jiarties extending tiicir trade here and by 
others, Europeans and Natives, desirous of embarking in it, is such as 
to Ikiv(' induced tin* local authorities to fix the uj>set jirico of the 
building ground at Bs, 18 per hinKlivd square feet, a proposition for 
the general sale of all the mizzool or escheat lands, some thousand 
acres in the vicinity of the oily of A^^ra at dd and 1-3 year’s purchase, 
or oil an average Us. 2.j0 p^’r acre in round numlx'rs, is before the 
authorities, and if carried into cll'nt, the facility thus aflbrdcdlo !.4*e 
location of coloni.sl.s and others will materially improve and extend 
the trading inten'sl of Agra city ami Gantomnents. ' 

lint though Agra is so important a^ncrcantile mart, and may be 
almost termed tlu' ke^' of the Rajwara trade with Bengal and Uohil- 
cund, yet the high sate of interest required to be given on fixed de¬ 
posits to tempt parties to invest in this bank, in pn'fcrence to Com¬ 
pany's paper, is a serious obstacle to the effectual development of these 
plans, and to Banks aflbrding accommodation to the public at mode¬ 
rate rate.s of interest. Even if the Agra Bank .did gain such a foot¬ 
ing in the confidence of the city of Agra, and can remove the preju¬ 
dices, numberless in character, with which most of the surjuffs and 


byoparies have as yet treated a proposition for keeping their ca^i 
balanres with this Bank, so as to command floating deposits to .some 
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extent, still the position of the Banks standing aluiie without a power 
- ^r>li resort for cash to an institution like the Rank of England or of 
Bengal, for loan or sale of Company’s paper and otiu'r negotiable 
sccuriti<'s to meet mns, would so cramp the operations of a Rank of 
mere deposit at Agfa, that the advantages resulting from this source 
Itfi^ytimated but as a inoilevati' item in perspective ])rorils. 
How then is the commerce of the eilv to he accommodated at such 
„ratcs of modt rate interest in discount of mereaniile bills and advances 
on goods and cash credits, as the brokers ami salmkars, with their 
ininutfily-tr"ftTrlne#* native establishment can atVord to be ''ontented 
„v;th, when the competition of this bank has ah’ectetl their monopoly i? 
Why, we come by the same reasoning to the same n’sult, that the 
founders of the Scotch system of banking seem to have arrived at, 
that in a country with little capital, a paji'cr currency must be re¬ 
sorted to as the only means of mooting tlie wants of snei('ty, for money 
at a reasonable int('rest an' great advaiitegi’s of a pajier circulation in 
a national point of view, for in the daily receipts and payments of 
silver, the difficulty of transport from station to station, the resort to 
treasure escorts, and the expence of Ilooiuliawum in making small 
remittances from place to place, the miseries of such a eluiusy ex¬ 
clusive medium of exchange comes borne to the feelings of everyone 
unconnected with commerce, while to tliose who are engaged in trade 
or agriculture, the loss and vexations occasioned by the want of Rank 
notes, are such as positively to impede transactions bi'tween man and 
man in a most lamentable degree. At Agra the whole hoondi trans¬ 
actions of the city stopped for two days, because of disputes about 
the tale and batta on weight of the silver coin. 

Thf? following is the amount of drafts drawn by the accountant-ge¬ 
neral on the Agra Treasury, chief^in financial realization at the Pre¬ 
sidency of the surplus funds of thc^Agra Treasury, \Ahich has already 
become a ready medium for this process. 

llcceijits. ' E.xpcnditurc. 

laii Id,94,790 

1633 61,00,202 rifi.oa.ooo 

1831 84,80,781 • 61,81,867 

1835 106,97,812 82,06,785 

1836 53,14,112 46,81,257 

Up to October 31. 

In the present yoisr the cash balance of the Agra Treasury has fallen 
veiy low, and for current expenditure alone ha.s required to be fed by 
drawing and specie remittance operations from Mynpoorie, Allygurh, 
Bareilly, Moradabad, Saugor, Mutra, and Delhi Collectorships. 

1832 6,16,518 

1833 16,37.068 

1831 19,31,260 

18.3.5 27,66,128 

1836 9.60.160 

'‘p lo October 31 
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A prtiposition, of which the folluNUDg is an outline, has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Directors of the Agra 15 mk to is'-’ie their own notes >-• 

The Rank o£ Agra becoming a bank of circulation, will pjiy stump 
duty on its notes at the same rate as the Rank of Rengal. 

Second—For every lakh of rupee-, to be put /i>to circulation, the 
Rank shall lodge in the trc'asury of tin* Collector of 
ineiit promissory notes to the same amount. 

Third—This fact shall be certilied by the signature of the Collector 
of Stains to a ec’i tifieate printed ('H the Rank of each note. 

Fourth—As no note will have circulation without 
the amount of di'jiosit will alwajs shew the amount of notes in cir«— 
cuhition. 

Fifth—No notv‘ for a s o tiler sinn lliaii rupees oO shall_ be put in¬ 
to circulal ion. 

Sixth—No nnrea^onahle trouble will bo imposeil on the Collector 
of Stamps by requiring bis signature as proposed, all actual stamps 
being signed by an oHiccr of Governmenlbbefore they are is-sueJ, 

Seventh—Having tlius obtained feM security for the eventual 
liquidation of the promissory notes of the Rank, they may be received 
as cash in all pauiicnts of not less than rupees 50 at the several 
reasuries of Clo\ eminent. 

—As some soenrity agiiiisl an overissue of notes, it is 
proposed that an agio of an eighth per cent (two annas per lls. 100) 
shall bo required on the issue of notes from the Bank. 

Ninth—The Rank, by converting its coin into promissory notes 
bearing interesf, will be enabled to iliseount bills and make loans of 
its notes at lower rates than it otherfrise could to llie manifest ad- 
vnnfage of commerce. • ^ 

Tenth—Payments can he made willv grealer facility and safety b^ 
means of well-executed Bank notes.than by coin, in receiving which_ 
it is difficult to guard against imposition from s])Urious and debased 
pieces. 

Eleventh—By meaift of Bank notes payment? can be made with 
speed and safely by dawk. 

Twelfth—In cases of theft or robbery coin cannot be traced : Bank 
notes can; and thereby frequently afford a clue to the ‘detection of 
criminals. 

The following is a rough mem iraudum of* the rates of interest 
obtaining in and about Agra: — 

Sjc and eight annas per month is the interest usually charged 
mutually on current accounts between merchants. Advances o» 
deposit and consignment of goods are commonly mado at 10.annas 
per cent, nionihly interest, and « annas per cent aruth.’ov commission 
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on hdle price. Private parties who borrow' money on bond, usually 
.;j*f*xecute one on stamped paper bearing Us. 1 per cent, monthly, and 
privately agree to pay 1 Rupee or 8 annas p(5r cent, monthly more. 

Parties pawning gold and silver articles pay from 8 annas to 
14 annas, and 1 l\upee per month, per 100 Rupees, and other articles 
- *' bulky nature arc charged interest in pledge up to 1 Rupee 

8 annas per month. 

Mortgagers of real property usually pay 1 Rupee per cent. j)er men¬ 
sem interest. Small buncyas and others lend to Cbuprassics, Rur- 

and other persons of tlie same of society, 

.^flmall sums at 2 annas the Rupee per month, and the same rate is 
very common among the troops and public servants in Gwalior and 
Dhoulpoor. 

Itinerary money changers (khoordiya) lend money to the lower 
orders of housekeepers, by giving them 10 Rupees in advance, and 
receiving repayment by instalments of 1 Rupee for twelve inonths- 
^d a lower class of the^same men lend sums of ajinas and pice tt> 
widows and others, on the agreement of n.'ceiving for every six 
pieces one piece for seven successive days. 

Among the agriculturists, a large part of the poorer cultivators of 
the soil live and till their land by advances of corn in the month of 
Asar or Kartic from the village inf)ney lenders (Rohrahs) to rej>ay on 
the ripening of the autumn or spring crops four mouths afterwards, 
one fourth more corn being taken in lieu of interest, and sometimes 
the same principle of Sawaya or 1th is applied to money advances 
rop{iyable in corn on the crop coming in. The higher classes of 
Zumcendars pay usually 2 per,pent per month to their Rohrahs ; in¬ 
deed, this may be considered the mark(;t rate of interc'st among land- 
*iiol3ers. 

The following statement from the printed Reports of the Agra 
Rank will shew how profitable it has proved to the Shareholders :— 


183.1 

2nd liiilf-year 


• • k • 

Dividend 8 per rent, 

J 4 

Assets. 

Nett Profift 

10 „ 

1835 

1 .st half-year . 

. . 547,605 

11,906 

, 10 


2nd „ 

. . 8.52,933 

.30,0344 

. 12 ,. 

1836 

1st ,. 

. . 1.272,073 

30,019 i 

12 „ 


2n7l „ 

. . 1,900,300 

53,657 

> 11 » 


THE INDIAN PRINCESS REGUM SUMROO AND 

HER COURT. 

fCondtuledfram page 536, Ab. 79, E. /. Mag.) . 

.Summers had been engaged in remonstrance with his master, Neujif 
Kahn., in reference to some supposed pncroachmeKts made upon the 
ground which had been bestowed upon him; and the Begum had 
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little difliculty in persuading him tliat she had detected a project of 
Neujif Kahn’s, by which he intended to mi^d^'r them both, and., 
regain possession of tlie jaghir. She, therefore, urged hnn to 
collect without Selay all the treasure, jewels, and other valuables, 
which could be easily transported, a id by a rajnd flight, to save 
both their lives and a portion of their riches, for enjoymeotr#*- 
foreign Imid. 

Summers, at first, listened with increilulity to his wife’s talc, con¬ 
ceiving that his behaviour towards his master could hardly have 
exaspcrsited him so far as to incur ri^k to his Iife^h«t»if|?i^i8igi;«»e8 
wore brought by the Degiim, with a well-vaniished tale, and ho was., 
at last persuaded, knowing by exiierience the vacillation of such 
favour as is bestowed by a native chief, to accede to her impor¬ 
tunities, and ])reparatit)ns were forthwith made for a precipitate 
flight. The IJegmn did not neglect to represent to her husband, 
the inevitable consequences of detection, and luiinted to him the 
most cruel and excruciating tortures, ev'cn to death, which woul^ 
be inflicted upon them by the enraged Neujif, if he should detect 
their flight and recover possession of them: she, therefore, extorted 
from him a vow, to which she also bound herself, that, in case of 
discovery, they should mutually destroy themselves, and for this 
purpose <'ach party was jirovided with a pistol. 

Everything being fully arrangi'd, jmlhies were put in readiness, 
and taking with them all the treasure which they emdd accumulate, 
without attracting suspicion among their followers, they quitted 
their abode late at night, under pr<'teiicc of l»aying a visit of cere¬ 
mony to a neighbouring Hajha. Tluv party were scai’cely clear of 
the boundaries of thvir Jt/ghir^ when tluw were attacked by a strong 
body of their own soldiers and dej)cndanta, well armed and dTs- * 
guised. Resistance and flight were alike hopeless, and in his 
despair, Summers was reminded of his vow to his wife by the report 
td‘ a pistol in her pafki, and immediately aftcrw'ards a ciy from her 
attendants. “ The Begiun has slain herself! Wa! Wa! the Begum 
has slain herself! ” Bloody clothes and portions of his wife’s gar¬ 
ments were also shown to the unfortunate man, who, in the heat of 
his remorse and terror, committed suicide with the pistol his wife 
had given him : the very ultimum desideratum of the Begum’s plot. 

Having been thus successful in her schemt?, .the Begum was 
reconducted to her house by her applauding retainers, and here she 
concluded the tragedy of the day by an act, which will cling with 
infamy to her character as long as hpr name shall exist. Within her • 
own tent, she that ftight buried alive the poor slave ghd who .had 
been the o})j<'ct of her husband's ])Hssion, and placing.ncr bed over 
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tluj grave, slept there until nioniing, lest any one more eompassionate 
*--^than luTself should li^vo h'lit a saving hand to the vietiin. This deed 
is said to have yireyed heavily upon her eonseieiiee in after life, 
though I do not think that her cojilrition was slicwn in any amelio¬ 
ration of her tyr.'UYnicnl and revengeful disposition. 

--or' live years after the above horrible transactions, the Begum 
attached herself very much to a Frenchman of the name of L Oiseau, 
to whom she allied herself by thi* same loose .sort of marriage as 
that by which she was bound to .Summers ; but this L'Oiseau appears 
to Jia tir i Ir ^::fr.tmlv a bird of passage, for growing wea-y of him, as of 
i..her Ibrmer husband, she gave him a hamlsome amount of cash, and 
sent Iiim about his biisines.s. To him has betm erroneously attri¬ 
buted, in mor(‘ than one instance, the tragic fate wliicdi bcfel Sum¬ 
mers ; and it is dilTieult to discover tlie origin of this mistake, as 
those about the Begum's court arc explicit upon this j)oint. 

In per.sou, the Ih'gum is very dimiimtivi-, aod although aged and 
jnfmn of body, she still retains vestiges of her lormi'r beauty. Her 
features are arpiiline, and her comph'vion, though ileeayed, and no 
longer youthful, is fair; slie paiticulaily jirides herself upon the 
beauty and wonderful smallness of her bands ami feet, whieh she 
does not scrujile to display when she* thinks they may be <luly appre¬ 
ciated. Her expression is lively and intelligent, and in her conver¬ 
sation she manages to render herself very amusing and interesting. 
She apjiears to t’xi.st prineipidly \ipon t(‘a and the smoke of tobacco, 
and hrkeep Heath at arm’s length more by the energy of her mind 
than by any remaining strength of the llesh. She lias lately had 
several very serious attacks oX illne.ss, and being eighty-eiglit years 
of age, according to the nearest calipdation, can hardly I'xpect to 
■ hv(* much longer. 1 have frotpienlly been presi'iit at her durbars * 
and have enjoyed the privilege of con\<'rsation with her highness, 
much to my amusement and ediucation. She usually receives her 
visitur.i in a tent pitched 'outside her palace (except on grand occa¬ 
sions, when she graces the state' audionceThall with her presence), 
and has little display of magnificence or weal'll about her person. 

Her appearance, at tirst sight, is i.ican and insignilieant. We find 
her seated* upon a dingy shabby couch, in the cross-legged fashion 
of a tailor, her little person enveloped in a large yellow cashmere 
shawl, of exquis^c texture, though by no means showy : under this 
shawl a handsome green silk cloak, of European fashion, hut embroi¬ 
dered,- is generally spread ciroimd her, which, as the upper part of 
her^persoh sinks almost into it, gives her something the appearance 
of a.bifFpn,, or pivssod baked apple. On her h{’.ad she is fond of 

•• Diirbrtr," Lr'\r(.-, a'ldicii'-e of State. 
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wtiiring a turban, uil«*r the fashion of men, whom also she apes in 
other matters; but this liead-ilross is soine^mea with advantage 
exchanged for a more becoming Mogul eap ofw .^nity, wrought with* 
gold, and jewL>lld*d. 

She is partifidarly aflable to Europe.m ladies, and seldom ponnits 
them to quit her presence without bt lowing upon* them some token 
of her generosity, according to the native custom, either a ca.shmcre^ 
shawl, or a piece of silk, or a jewel, lo the value of tweiicy«Wi'ifirrty 
guineas. The old lady's generosity, however, is not so apparent in 
this way as in her donations and benefactions for charitable purposes. 
She has, diu-in.g the last few yeai-s, given very large sums to the 
building of churches, the tniiowinenl ui m.‘Iu)o1s, and 
of christianized natives. A short tiiu smee, she sent, the Bisholf 
Calcutta a sum of money, anifiunting to .£15,000 to he expended in 
the promolion of charitable and othi r religious pur)>oses ; and this 
13 not the first gift which she has ma.le m the same lihi’ial manner. 
Slie is, as a public eharaeler, notonoiif:i\ generous, uhen eidled upon 
to loosen her piirse-strinns. ilistributintr iW'elv to llu' iiuiigent, and 
in no instance refusing her aid m the roiistnietion or benefit of any 
puhlii- institution, in whic-h she can li-el an interest, or through which 
her vanity may be tickled by the atlr.ietioif of jmblie notice. It 
further generally believed that much of Ih.s grout liberality is prac¬ 
tised in expiation of her former misdoeds. In smaller matters she i.s 
not so open-handed, and no fractional i-xpeiiditure is perniitteil in her 
establishment without her own immeili.ite ajiproval ; even the com¬ 
mon dislmrsements of her household are inspected and examined by 
her personally. 

It is generally Ix'lu veil lb..if llie lb gum has had no eliildnm, 
though a report exists tha! she had a son [>y Summer,s. Her alfairs 
were for many Vi'ars eoiulueted by a liaH-easle. of the name* of I)^ ee, 
who niarrie*tl one of her adopted daughters, and acted as her princi¬ 
pal both in civil and military malleis; but this Inan was ejected 
from his office, und«’r ])ri'text of soide covert eommunieatiou with 
the British (rovi'iiiment. 'rite old ni.iii, ha\ iiig expended bis best 
years in the service of this woman, i.s now living in penury in tTie * 
Sudder Bazaar at Merat, and his son. Bavid Oebterlony Hyee Som¬ 
bre, Esq., ice. Ur. Ur., has hi'i'ii iii.stiilled in his dignities at the head 
ofatfiiirs. • 

This son was edneated at the Di'lhi college, and is an excellent 
Persian and Engli.sh scholar; and although very young, is said to be 
both active and politic in the discharge of his mnltiliirious duties. 
The internal economy and the revenue of the_yo;(y/r</>, certainly reflect 
credit upon the govenunent, and T helievo 13avy Dyce, as he is 
familiarly called, is entitled to the chief merit in the matter. He is 
an especial favourite of the Begum's, and the acknowledged heir to 
all her wealth, which is said to be immense! The jayhir itself 
reverts to government, but there are several handsome houses both 
at Sirdhana, at Delhi, and at Merat, which are the Begum's own 
property, and to these also Dj'ce will succeed. His citpectations 
from her arc valued at little less tlifm a million of money; he is a* 
man of enonnous Tjulk. though not more than five-andA'wenty years 
of age ; and though his complexion is very dark, he has a fine open 
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cc'^intL’iianco, expresisivp uf'miUliiess and iiiti'llij'once. In disposition 
he is kind, and as generous as daylight; and he is a very general 
—favoivritc with all wrWkiiow him. 

There are several oHicers under Dyeo, wlio liaye a share in the 
managomeut of the aftairs, civil and military. The oldest of those 
is an Italian of the name of llagolini, who has coininand of the 
gum^ body guard, a funny, pinchetl, unsoldierlikc little figure, who 
ihe same post lor many years, and is an invaluable butt to 
his companions. There is also an ofliccr, formerly of the E. I, Com¬ 
pany’s service, who quitted his appointment for his present situation, 
hoping no doubt to reap a more golden harvest than he has yet 
found^tMHW^i^blt'. lie is a canny, calculating Scot, ’"ith whom his 
"■^vviT brother woxdd be sorry to drive a bargain; so, although a 
“ grumbler I dare say he has managed to feather his nest pretty well. 
A more agreeable person is found in another of these officers, an 
Italian, by name Solaroli, who, though an adventurer from hi.s own 
country, and probably of low origin, is a man of considerable intel¬ 
ligence and of good manners. 

Lastly,—1 have saved him as a bonne hoiiclic —“ Och ! sure ho is 
a patthon of a jiraist, so he is,”—comes the Hegum's father coii- 
-^i'ssor, Bisho]) of Amatorifa, Vicar Apostolic of ,Sirdhana, Julius 
Cmsar, commonly called the Badri Sahib; the very essence of a pa¬ 
pistical priest; the cxprc.ssion of whose handsome countenance is a 
mi.xturc of sensuality and good-humour; the outward semblance of 
whose person is an union of coarse cloth, and “bringing forth the 
fruits of good living;” who.se conversation is a mingling of super¬ 
stition witli double entendre; whose music is a combination of .sacred 
chant and chansomt a lunre.; whose devotion to the fair has obtained 
for him a just notoriety, and w'liose soil attentions are ever assi¬ 
duously paid, w'ith the most feeling discrimination, to the more de¬ 
licate members of his flock. 

As Mis.s Emma Uob('rt.s has very truly remarked, ** Bi.shop IJeber 
seems scarcely to have done jaslic** to this exci'llent man, in ascrib¬ 
ing his popularity to the smoothness of his manners, and hi.s tact in 
■' ndmiiiistering to the self-love of his associates.” Certainly not, and 
there is little doubt but the bishop could have given a much more 
. complete idc'a of the padri’s character, had he been inclined to say 
all he knew. Miss lloberts s<Huns to hfivc heard of Julius Caesar 
many years since, when ho was at Patna, and where she describes 
him as “ realizing the most beautiful ideas which could be formed of 
a Christian minister;” doubtless she would imply that be embodies 
in his own proper person all those amiable qualities which have ever 
been considered as characteristic of the popish clergy. She says 
“ he is a Franciscan friar, wearing the garb and practising the self- 
denial enjoined by his order.” He certainly does wear the garb of 
his order before .strJmgers, over both his person and his mina ; and 
as for his self-denial, the practice of that, too, is indisputably the 
more meritorious when he exercises it, in proportion to his habitual 
indulgence in the common course of his life. 

' He has a fine musical voice, well adapted to the chanting of his 
church service, and I have often heard it at our Herat Beef-steak 
Club, where he was a frequent gue.st. pouring forth his favorite song, 
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'■ Tlu* battle of tin; Nile,' in right gallant style, at the top of a roar¬ 
ing chorus. It is this accomplishment, possibly, to vvhii’h Miss 
Roberts alludes, when she says “his talents Hn I amiable chajracter 
render him a \vt;Jconio and an honoured guest at tlio liouses of the 
British.'’ Wh(‘rc good wine, good stories, and good songs are to 
bo had, there 13ishop Julius Ca'sar \vi!' midoubtedly be a ready and 
a welcome visitor. 

The Begum usually gives a grand fefe, which lasts thrs^- cfi^s’' 
during Christmas, and to which nearly all the society of Merut, 
Dehli, and the surrounding stations is invited. I have by me one of 
her circulars: “Her Highness the Begum Sumroo requests the 

honour of-’s company at Sirdhana, on Christmij^JtAv;^ yt the 

celebration of High Mass, and during the two following days, to’a 
nuutch and a display of lire-works.” Here the burden of the e.\hi- 
bition is distributed prc'tty equally between our good friend the 
Bishop, tlie mAhuchnies, and the firi'-works. Of tliesi' spectacles, 
most who have witnessed them agne that the religious jiageantry 
has the lead, in point of display and liiiery. 

Tents are jirejiared in the palace-g.irden for the accommodation 
of visitors, and o\ cry luvujy which a profusi* outlay can secure is 
provided for the company; the tables arc sumptuously spread, t}i?« 
viands and the wiru’s arc alike excellent. Upon these gi aiid occa¬ 
sions, the Begum usually honours the guests by presiding at the 
table ; but sIk' docs not herself partaki; of any footl in their presence. 
Not only are the numerous visitors entertained in this inaguiticent 
styli!, but tlie whole host of their followers and train are also feasted 
and feted, in a manner equally sumptuous in proportion to their 
condition. AVhen we ri’eollect who the Begum originally was, the 
diabolical character of her husband, bis ])erpetration of the mas¬ 
sacre at I’atna, ami the many acts of crime and tyranny which she 
has herself committed, it i.'i strange ibus to find an eulighteui'd 
British community, the victors of the soil, doing hofnage and seek¬ 
ing favour at her footstool, or even condescending to partake of her 
hospitality. • 

The Begum has a house at AIitmI, which she generally visl^ ■ 
for a couple of months in the fall of the year, hriiigiug with her the 
chief of her train. She has also a n'sidenee at Dehli, consisting 
of a splendid mansion and two or threg^ smaller houses, within 
a very extensive garden; but this she has not frequented for seve¬ 
ral years past, in consequence of a reprimand which she received 
from the representative of the British Ciroveniment at Dehli, for 
neglecting to pay him that homage which is his due, in virtue of 
the dignity with which he is invested; and moreover it ia affirmed, 
as another cause for the aversion Avith which she now regards this 
favourite place, that during the year in which the above-mentioned 
occurrence took place, her injured consequende ^nd stift’-necked 
pride gave rise to a misunderstanding betAveen her highness and the 
old Emperor, Akbur Shah, touching a point of etiquette very galling 
to the old lady’s vanity. ' 

Akbur Shah, being pre-eminent b5^ birth, the pure stock of the * 
ancient Mogul DynSsty, and being upon his own ground in the city 
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ot‘I)t‘hIi, upon receiving honiugc from all of an infi-rior degree 

who meet him, and cvrii tho proud Ilegiirn hcrsolf is fain to have 
mJier elephant kneed dotvii to the Emperor when passing him. This 
her vanity will not hrook, and having more than onoo been eom- 
pelled against her «il! ihns to do reverence* to a higher prince, she 
has for se'veraI ye ajjs refrained frenn visiting Dddi. This arrogant 
co nduct on the part of llie* Ije'gnin appears the more iinhe-coniing, 
hne>wn that she* was exalti'eJ to her present rank, with 
the title of Ilt*gnm, by Sliah Ulliim, the fathi'r e)f the prejsont Em¬ 


peror. 

While I am still nprin this subject, it may he as we.!' that I shoulel 
anticip ate ij m.ordcr of my narrative, for the pmpe)se* ol‘ inetJtioning 
■the^hrl tomilffl^ion e)i' the Be'gum’s career. He*r eh.*alli occurred at 
*^erat on the 27th of .laninry, I83G. 

Tile whe)le of the laiuh'd possessiems of her late highness revert 
to the British, and the* personal property, ainoiniting fe) nearly half- 
a-crore, elevolves hy will ni)e)n Mr. Dyce Sombre*, with the exception 
of small h’gaeie'fi anei eharil.dde beepiests. 

The peTsemal jn-eipe rly piejved larger tlu\n the sum at wliieh it is 
here esiimale'd : the mass e»f it whieh was hequeatheel te> J)yce 
^jprtibre amejimte-d to e'ijjhly lakhs, or £800,000, ineleqiemdent of 
varieuis siualle*r h'gaeies te) her e)tlu*r oHiee rs, and to i)ersoiis about 
her estahlishinent, anel also to cluiritahle inssitiilions. The principal 
of these were, te) her physician, I)e)e'tor Dre ver, twenty thousand 
nipe*e's; to Mr. Troup, wlie) married one; e)f Dyee Sonihre's sistcis, 
filly thousand ; te) Mr. Solaroli, wlio also married a sister of Dice's, 
eighty the)us:ind ; te) many petty oHieers about her house'hold, 
various smaller sums ; Ibr eluivitahle purpeises, a lakh ; anel te) her 
exccxitor, an e>ld olliei r of the Ce)mpany's service*, who had been 
a gre'al fa\einrite eif her's while* he* le’sidcd at Meral, si‘VeTijy-five 
the)U.sand, lle-r father eemfesse)r, Jeilius Ceesar, tell), was not fe)rge)t- 
ten, hut I am not aware what amejuut of jireepeity was he-epieatlied 
to him. , 


Byee Semihro, tlu* he'ir to this rich pre)p(*rty, is ne)w about Iwcnty- 
,i^iA*years eefage; until he is thirty, he*w*ill only enjo) tlie inte-rcst 
of his fortune, but after that pcrieiel it will fall in to him withe)ut tie 
or control, lie lokl me, just before I qeiitted luelia, that he inten¬ 
ded to repair to England, as soeen as he could be set at lihorly, for 
the purpose of seeing all *1110 Avonde rs of which he lias heard so 
much. His lather, the Be gun's former governor and generalissimo, 
whom she deposed, was not mentioned in her will, hut he will doubt¬ 
less be handsomely jirovided for hy his smi* who is jiroverbially 
kind-hearted and generous. Burin j; the life-time of tlu* Begum, he 
was deterred from rendering his disgraced father any assistance, un 
less clandestinely, througli apprehension of the old lady's wi’ath; but 
now he will, I doubi; not, acknowledge and befriend him openly. 

Such was the ehd of the extraordinary woman; her age at the 
time of her death was eighty-nine, though the natives about her had 
an idea'that she was upwards of a hundred. 
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SIERRA LEONE--“ THE WHITE MAN’S CRAVE.” 

Captain. Alexiinder appears to be a hardy, bliinf, and hpiiest 
traveller. accordiuo-ly respect liis remarks and opinions on 

Western Africa, although they are nude in the plainest and must 
unsophisticated language. Under the latroiiage of the Geographical 
Society, this aathor, having obtained a passage in the Flag Shipof. 
Rear-Admiral Campbell, on the Atrican station, made acccMtiing to 
his own words, an agreeable and iii.stiiicti\c voyage along the West 
coast of Africa, touching at the following places : Madeira, Teneriffe, 
Bathurst on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, and 
Accra on the Gold Coast; Princes Island on the BjgitiFof Biafra, 
St. Helena, and Ascension. “ At each of these interesting places,” 
our author says, he remained sufficiently long to enable a person, 
with ordinary activity and diligence, to collect some information 
regarding their present state. 

Captain Alexander has certainly, notwithstanding his hasty glance, 
examined the present s^^ate of Western Africa with a penetrating 
eye and a matured judgment, and this, though the country was in 
a state of commotion at the time he visited it. 

The first volume is occupied with an account of the state in which 
the author found the Eastern province immediately after the des¬ 
tructive sweep which the Kaffirs made through it. A notice of its 
prosperous condition, up to the time of the invasion, and a sketch 
of the Kaffirs, and of the real causes of their going to war. After 
this follows a narrative of the operations of the enemy, of the horrors 
which it perpetrated, &c- The second volume continues the subject 
at great length, forming, as it were, the history of the Kaffir war— 
with the end of which comes the finis of the work. 

The illustrations with which these volumes are really beautifully 
embellished, proceed from Major C. C. Michell, Surveyor-General 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Some of tite plates have been actually 
engraved by that gentleman^ they consist of scenery and various 
manners and customs, and the subjects have been as well chostn 
as they have been well executed. Captain Alexander’s work has 
profited much by the assistance of his intelligent friend, Majpr 
Michell. It is a pity such abilities as the patter's should be confined 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Our readers will better know how to estimate their own enlightened 
and genial home, after pondering over the following melancholy 
account of the White Man’s Grave.” 

« 

Sierra Leone is seventy-five miles in circumference, and con¬ 
taining 125,000 square acres. The shape of the land, high and 
covered in part with forests, reminded me of a* West India island. 
Bright green verdure lined the beach, out of which rose palms, 
monkey-bread, and majestic cotton trees. The land was indented 
by bays, with beaches of sand well fitted for hauling a'sein. On 
a green hill detached from the mafti ridge, and about two or three 
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hundred feet above the beach, were the long line of barracks, 
hospital, &c. ; and below them was Fort Thornton, a parallelogram 
with.loop-holed flanking defences, two bastions, and a curtain in 
front, on which last was the saluting battery and flug-staff. Free¬ 
town, consisting of straight streets, and thatched houses apart 
mingled with gardens, rose in a semi-circular form on a gentle 
ascent; at the bottom of which were the high wooden and slate- 
cdverechgovcrnment stores. A few captured slaving schooners, and 
H. M. brig Brisk, rode at anchor in St. George’s Bay, and Ashing 
canoes stood out to sea. 

It was a beautiful picture, but its beauty was deceitful; not, that 
at this.perw#4here was much danger, for “ the rains”—:he season 
of disease and death—end in the beginning of October. Still Sierra 
Leone is not safe at any time. On the south side of the peninsula 
are swamps still undrained, the tainted breeze from which steals 
over the hills. But the pestilence generated on the hills themselves 
lias been much moderated within those flve years : for the dense 
jungle which clothed them to their smnmijs has been well cleared, 
and cultivation supplies the place of entangled “ bush,” 

. I landed at a stone wharf with stops, beside which was a remark- 
'ably beautiful cotton tTee. A few negroes were employed rolling 
casks up the ascent, leading to one of the principal streets. But 
there was no commercial bustle here; for trading ships had not yet 
arrived, and few were expected this year. In fact, the trade of the 
colony is now very trifling. We went to the spacious residence of 
Mr. Macaulay, (of the mixed commission for the adjudication of 
prize slavers) and found it pleasantly seated near the beach, with 
a healthy sea breeze blowing through the wide verandahs and neatly 
furnished rooms. Mr. Macaulay has the character of being a young 
man of excellent ability, high principle, and unbounded hospitality 
and charity; giying five hundred pourftls a-ycar out of his salary 
(of £2000.) to support a sch«ul, tlic coloured descendants of his 
relative Kenneth, and for the relief of indigent and distressed in 
•general. 

The principal streets of Freetown are Avidc and unpaved : but the 
soil is so ’hard, that for many months in the year no pavement is 
required. The grass is carefully picked off the streets by gangs of 
liberated Afrit; ns and convicts. The former are distinguished by 
a yellow cloth round the loms, and a tinj;irkct round the neck. 
The latter are guarded by the black colonial militia, in green 
jackets and wliite cross-belts: as ragjed and dirty a set of com¬ 
batants ^s I ever saw. The soil of Sierra Leone is sandstone, 
coloured red with oxide of iron. In the dry season this rises in 
clouds of red dust, and powders the trowsers to the knee. The 
houses are princyparily built of wood, with a brick foundation; and 
the best of them have the usual unsubstantial appearance of houses 
in English colonies, “run up for the nonce:” the owners of them 
/Ifkving nonntention of handing them down to their posterity. 

Every evening, about eight o^clock, the sound of psalmody was 
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heart! from a neiijlibouring cliapel, Mlicre a eolourod blacksmith 
olHciated, whose lungs WL'ie most stentoiinu. Stm^otimes the doors 
were closed, and one or two of the congregation “ found the Lord,” 
as these deluded peojde imagined ; wln-n the most frightful yells 
and screams proceeded from the premises. Tlu>pilots at Sierra 
Leone are generally preachers ; and ilicre are at least thirty chapels 
belonging to difterent sects, built and supported by the Iil)eratcd 
Africans themselves, much to their credit. Later in the evening, 
from Krootown, the sounds of drums and singing were heard. The 
Kroomen were dancing by moonlight; for here, as elsewhere, ** soon 
as the evening breeze begins to blow, the song rcsouud^^Lroughout 
all Africa: it dicers the desponilenc.y of the wanderer through the 
desert, it enlivens the social meeting, it inspires the dance." Leaning 
over the verandah, I remained listenmu- to the sounds of innocent 
mirth till a late hour. Tlie scene too, was interesting, as it was 
revealed distinctly by the placid light: the wooded mountains on 
the one hand ; the thatclied houses and gardens below ; and the 
tranquil bay on the other, where rode tin; vessels. And I earnestly 
trusted that men of more liberal minds might be placed among the- 
liberated captives of tlic black tradi*, tliaifmany of those who at 
present restrain all mirth and recreation : perverting the intention 
of the Almighty, and introducing a religious gloom instead of that 
manly and rational jiiety “ which makelh the heart glad.” 

The houses of the Africans, outside the town, were nearly of a 
quadrangular shape, and thatched with reeds. Plantains and 
papaws shaded them, v^hilst the wemon pounded in wooden mortars 
the rice for the day’s consumption,—as rice in husk is well pro¬ 
tected from insects, 'flic men were in the casava fields, clearing 
them of weeds. Straw hats and tiow-.crs composed their dress; 
whilst the women had a wrapper round them of bl«c and white 
striped cloth, and the breasts were coiijnionly exposed. 

On arriving at the race-course, a really tropical landscape was 
before me; high thick grass was round us ; the wooded bills on our“" 
right; and two or three bays indented the land on our left and 
front, fringed with deep green foliage and tall palms. The broad 
river descended from the eastward t'roiu the country of Sangara, 
where are the sources of the Niger; quaift were on the ground; 
rice-birds, with their ycHpw plumage, were on the trees ; and black 
widow-birds, with thcir.irmnense tails How round us^ In December 
the races infuse life into the society at Sierra Leone. The horses are 
small, active steeds, from Senegambia, but many of them ^tumble 
dreadfully. There is alw'ays a great spirit of gambling among the 
negroes, which they indulge on the occasion of a race. 

The villages of Kissy and Wellington are beyond tjic race-course, 
where several thousands of liberated Africans are settled under the 
charge of respectable managers, consisting of missionaries, old 
pursers in the navy, &c. They get from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred pounds for their salary? in the school at Kissy there 
are three hundred sftiholars divided into nine classes, with masters 
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and monitors for each class. The interrogatory system is pursued 
here with excellent effect. 

But there is a very great obstacle to the increasing prosperity of 
tlie colony, the want of a staple commodity. No person of capital 
or enterprise ha.'^ \ct raised any coffee, cotton, rice, indigo, or sugar- 
canes, in sufficient quantity for exportation. There has been a 
considerable trade in wood, commenced in 1816 by Mr. M'Cormick, 
who first taught the natives on the river to cut down, and saw into 
logs, the African oaks, and mahogany. Mr, M‘Cormick has, how¬ 
ever been unfortunate : this year there is no tiiober for exportation; 
most of tjje trees near the river have been cut down ; and unless a 
small canm is out between two creeks, (which almost make the lofty 
peninsula of Sierra Leone an island,) so as to open up to canoes 
from the Mitomba the trade of the Sherbro river^ there can be no 
more timber trade here, at least for some years. The coffee pro¬ 
duced on the red soil of Sierra Leone is of the most excellent de¬ 
scription. 

In the market an abundance of countfy produce in the shape of 
ycget 9 ,bles and fruit, is exposed to sale by women, whose piccaninies 
were seated on the ground near them, and rolling over and tumbling 
in the sand. Foolahs and Mandingoes walked about in their blue 
robes, high conical blue and red caps and sandals, wearing extracts 
from the Koran in leather greegrees round their necks. 

1 hastened to visit the slave yard, where, when a captured vessel 
arrives, the cargo is placed. A square building, inhabited by a 
smith, is surrounded with wails and sheds. In these last sleep the 
late captives, who are supported at the rate of two-pence per day, 
kept clean, and (the men) at work on the roads for three months, 
and then sent to the allotments : still supported, for six months in 
all, and furnished with tools to the amount of one pound ten 
shillings each*man. Many of the children arc taken by the white 
and coloured inhabitants ofl^rcctown as apprentices or servants for 
seven years, on the payment of tdn shillings. The men had all 
gone out to work when I went into the yard ; but I found many 
women from the schooner lately captured by the Lynx, sitting and 
lying on the mats; in one of the sheds, breakfasts had just been 
served on broad flat tiii‘vessels, and consisted of rice and palm-oil, 
yams, &c. But there is one grand abuse here,—there is no proper 
separation between the sexes at night. 

The women are generally protected by’the men of their own 
nation; and when a negro leaves the yard to go to his allotment, 
he selccls, if he can, a negress in the family-way, not being at all 
particular who is the father of the child : for a negress in that state 
gets superior allowances. From the great numbers which have been 
landed here since 1807, the population ought to have been much 
increased from births, if the colony had been well cleared and 
^ramed^and if the roving habits of the negroes had been checked: 
but the black population has suffered from fever, as well as the 
whites. It is calculated that not one-third of the arable land is 
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under cultivation; and double the above number could be supported 
on the 125,000 square acres. 

At night there was the severest tornado whicli had occurred at 
Sierra Leone thjs year. The wind, accompanied with heavy rain, 
roared across the mountains from the eastward; thunder and light¬ 
ning were not wanting ; trees were blown down ; and lead was torn 
in long sheets from the barracks, and twisted round the chimneys;, 
for, be it observed by the way that, in every house in Sierra Leone 
there is a fire-place to subdue the great damp. In the same 
tornado, a schooner was driven from her anchor on the rocks in 
St. George’s Bay. The Thermometer fell from eighty-six degrees 
at eight o’clock p.m., to seventy-six degrees at nine,^ Of course 
to us a remarkably agreeable change. 

With respect to public buildings altogether, indeed, our country 
has been most disgracefully robbed by unprincipled individuals at 
Sierra Leone. Thus, the grant for Ihe stone church, a plain com¬ 
modious building with a square towei, was between seven and eight 
thousand pounds. Perhaps not a third of this sum was appropriated 
for the church; and it is quite notorious in the colony, that the 
greater part went to build private houses. Then, moreover, of these, 
many have been rented to government at 5n extravagant rate : six 
hundred pounds per annum, for instance, for a miserable wooden 
store. The truth is, that the governors of Sierra Leone, having 
great responsibility in the charge of so many thousands of liberated 
Africans, are unable to attend to colonial matters in general; and 
hence they are worried to deatli, abuses are not checked as they 
ought to be, trade is not extended, and the colony is not in that 
flourishing condition which its central situation ought to ensure. 
However, its position fur trade is fur inferior to that of Bathurst on 
the Gambia, which river is navigable to a distance of three hundred 
miles : but if a small canal vTere cut across the neck of the peninsula, 
the trade of ihc great Sherbro’ river,.as was before stated would 
flow through it, and matcriallv improve Sierra Leone. 

The grand abuse at Sierra £eone is the pay of the three member^* 
of the mixed commission court for the adjudication of slavers, which 
they earn for doing little or nothing. About one slaver is condemned 
in a month during the year, and between three and four thousand 
Africans are liberated. For this, Mr. Smitn, the chief commissioner 
receives one thousand paunds a-year wore than the governor, or three 
thousand pounds in all.; Mr. Macaulay two thousand pounds; and 
the registrar one thousand pounds. Here are six thousand pounds 
a-year for a few hours’ work. This loudly calls for refqrm : for 
besides these handsome salaries, after eight years, a member of the 
court may retire on half his salary. Do the Portuguese, Nether¬ 
lands, Brazilian, and Spanish commissioners rec^iv^ such salaries ? 
Nothing like them. 

I visited the jail, which combines the common prison with, the 
house of correction. It is a spacious building, surrounded with 
high walls cnclosix^ a fine open yarQ: in this 1 found half-a-dozen 
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Manclingoe debtors; in the niidsl of whom, sitting on ;i leopard 
skin, was a respectable looking moollnli, or priest, in a clean white 
dress and rerl cap. lie was earnestly cinploved in reading the 
Koran to tlic rest. The prison is a wooden bnilclipg, a long stair¬ 
case separating tlie Iw'Oiity-one wards, wtjich are capable of con¬ 
taining two hundred and fifty prisoners. At the top of the building 
is the rouit house. All the prisoners were obliged to work, except 
the dcbtfus and laiglish sailors. 

In dift’erent parts of the town arc seen boxes capable of containing 
a couple of nu n. These, have been purchased from prize slavers, 
and arc used on boar<l for the accoimnodulion v<f flu' captain and 
his male o^dcck, when the space hetween decks is crov. *cd. These 
boxes in ^erra Leoiio, set on <*iul, contain a negro sentry with a 
cutlass during the night to guaid against thieves. 

I visited also the military commandant. Captain iMa/er of the 
2nd West India Hegimeut. lie has hero three hundreil and fifty 
black soldiers under his comm and; over whom are ciiilit or nine 
offieer.s, and a few white non-commissioned officers. The negro 
soldiers, selected from the slave yard principally, arc obedient and 
iitteiitive, though of course rather obtuse in understanding inanceu- 
vres. The force here is' far too small for the defence of the colony; 
and among them there is not a single artilleryman ! But what will 
be thought of the policy whiob left, a few years ago, Sierra Leone 
and Fernando Po with only fine liundred and twenty soldiers 
between them ! If thirty thousaiul liberated Africans are brought 
here, surely there oiiglit to be means provided for their defence. 

At present there is war between tlieTimnianccs ami Kooshees, within 
a few miles of Sierra l^cone, principally carried on for the purpose 
.of taking slaves. The former are armed with miisqiiets; the latter 
ivith broad and short swords, turned up at the point like a book. 
What is to jnevciil Sierra Leone, if left with two or three liundred 
black troojis only for its defence, being attacked by these warlike 
Irilies near it, and a few tliou.sands of liberated Africans carried ofr 
- from its villages ? ’ 

Dr. I Vrgusoii lias remarked a great change for the better in tlie 
health of the eolonv, since so much wood has been eloartd off the 
hills Avithin the la.st live years. He bleeds bis patients only if they 
aie of a fnl! liabil, andf administers merenry in moderate doses ; 
but finds that he cannot dis])ensc with it entirely. He mentioned 
two remarkable eases of Fernando Po fever. Two European 
soldiers recently arrived from that sland considerably attenuated, 
Avitli foul tongues and gams full of blood, but with no other marks 
of illiies^ about them. Their pulse was sixty-eight; they took to 
their beds, lay three weeks in a state of lethargy, and if food was 
brought to them afe it, if not, they never asked for it; they never 
spoke or complained of pain ; and at last slipped gently out of the 
world, without a groan or sigh. Ulcers w'ere found on their backs 
after death, formed from having lain so long in one position. 

Whilst at Sierra Leoue, 1 wisited the grave of Denham the 
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traveller ; who, after his many wanderings in Central Africa, died a 
lieutenant-colonel and governor of Sierra Leone. He lies in the 
new burial-ground behind the barracks, under a young plum dree ; 
and beside hinrf lie also three other governors :—Sii Neil Campbell, 
Colonel Lumlcy, and Major Temple. A house built by Sir Charles 
Macarthey, who fell in the AshanU’e war, looks down from a 
neighbouring hill on the “ field of the dead.” Besides the above, * 
General Turner, who lies under the plum tree in the old burial- 
ground, is to be added to the list of governors who have died since 
1825. 

Poor Denham, after long braving the climate of Africa, said that 
his fate was sealed when he was appointed governor hdfS. He then 
imprudently exchanged his residence from government-house to a 
wooden building beside a creek, the mud of which, at low water, 
was most oftlaisive. He also took to physicking himself, became soft 
and fleshy, and gradually sank under the fever. His grave is 
covered almost entirely with grass and bushes ; and I was obliged 
to remove them before I t*onld sec the simple superstructure of brick 
and lime, raised over the mouldering lomains of a traveller of first- 
rate enterprise. • 

The governors of Sierra Leone have, in general, when they 
arrived, been men past the meridian of life, and whose constitutions 
were not sufHeicnlly vigorous to stni. ^le through cither form of the 
seasoning fever the lion,” the severe attack, or “ the jackal,” 

the milder variety of the disease, 'iliey are harassed with excess 
of duty and responsibility ; and also, like most Englishmen, they 
will not alter their previous habits, and despise the advice of old 
residents. 'Thus, Sir Neil Campbell, an oflieer of high reputation, 
said to the colonial surgeon, “Docloi, there are two things 1 wish 
you to do : tell me when Jl am really in danger, but give me no 
calomel whatever.” A few months after assuming office, he was 
attacked with fever. The surgeon bnincdiately gave him twenty 
grains of calomel, (disguised,) and told his lionour to keep the, 
house. Next day, the surgeon saw liim dressed, and out walking! 
But the same night he was laid on hi> back, and was quickly trans¬ 
ferred to the fatal plniti tree. 

The last governor, Major Tenijilc, said, when he arrived in the dry 
season, “ It is all nonsense to talk of the unhealthiness of Sierra 
Leone. I have been much wor'^e in the Greek islands. The 
reason why the clima'te here is so deadly to Englishmen, is to be 
found entirely in their indolent habits end dissipation.” Accordingly, 
his honor was very temperate, tlioniih tcrmerly he had been a free 
liver, was of a gross liabit, and pa-t fifty years of age. He was 
very attentive to bis duties, was nuich liked j^nd esteemed, and 
would have been a great benefactor to the colony'if he had lived. 
But, whether the season was foul or fair, he took exercise in the 
middle of the day. In the rains, he has been known to.ride forty 
or fifty miles a-day witii his daughter; and the day before he was • 
taken ill, in the l^ital month of August, contrary to all advice,. he 
set out to ride before a tornado, and got drenched to the skin. 
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The road next in importance to that from Calcutta to Bombay, 
is particularly, in a commercial point of view, that hence to Assam, 
through the Khassiah Hills. The first portion of this road is ron- 
'.fincd to the Delta of the (Ganges, wliicli it crosses in :i line, 

from Barasut to Dacca, via Jessore. This ]>oiiiini, tlio.uh not yet 
completed, may be considered as opin to lin- li.iv li. i ..nd the 


merchant. ITntil ^evy lately convicts we:.* v iiij ' •m-o (.ii this road 
under an executive engineer; but, is ti e u”»'“dv.i unp.- ' lucc of the 
military routfr nov, lunl'.'r coastru. ii.ju, nctucen tiii^ loiii I'’"i;uares, 
more urgently rcipiircd their i.cc in that (nciil.i, dnilior they 
have been sent. A very i»ad pari (ifilii'' loul is that uiiici. is passed 
after his leaving Barasut. The traci of (onnti yoxef which it runs 
is low and marshy, composed of stilf cl.iy. uhich when wetted by 
the rain, becomes impassable. To make a good load over this, 
would be very difficult and expensive. JVrhaps a Itetter, though 
a little longer route towards the north shoiild be preferred. The 
_line may first procettd from Barasut along the Hooglily river to 
Chagdah, and thence strike castivanl to Bungong. By this route 
the low country anrl the bad soil arc avoided, and an excellent road, 
witli trees on eitlier side, made by a liberal inhabitant of Jessore, 
might betaken advantage of. This roule, however, as we have stated, 
is not so direct as that over the low country we have mentioned, 
which, if (jovcrnmeiit tliink fit, migJit be opened by forming a bund 
or causeway, and thus raising the path above the level of the 
.surrounding country. 

From Bungong to Jessore the road lies over a good soil which is 
passable throughout the year. From Jessore the greatest difficulty 
cxpoiienced is irt crossing the numerous arms of tlie riauges, which 
intersect the country. There is, however, a good luiiid road, from 
Mahniudpoor to the Ganges, which occupies about half of the 
distance between Jessore and Hajigmige, on the Ganges. The 
worst part of the road occurs immediately on crossing the Ganges : 
for from this point to Dacca, a distance of more than thirty miles, 
the country is a complete morass, and during the rains entirely water. 
It is also crossed by many nullahs of various sizes, which render 
travelling, at any season, tedious and difficult. To make a good 
road across this portion of the country, would require a very high 
build, and many bridges and drains mr the passage of water, the 
expenses of which would amount to perhaps a lakh of rupees. If 
the Govermnent are not prepared to incur this expense on so small 
a portion of the road, a circuitous route through a better soil must 
be adopted. Perhaps\he Ganges may be crossed at a higher point 
than B^jigunge, and the route pursued in a more northerly course 
to Sahpoor on the Dulasery branch of the Ganges, and thence 
eastward to Dacca. By this roqte fewer nullahs and a higher tract 
of country would have to be crossed. , 
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At present our information on the road from Dacca to Silliet 
is very scanty. The country over which it passes is intersected by 
many rivers and streams which branch out froni the Ganges* and 
the Megna. TJie best point for crossimr tlie Megna would, however, 
be at a place called Nursingdy, where the river is not divided into 
so many branches as at other parts in this neighbourhood. The 
road would then proceed along the banks of this river In a north-' 
easterly direction to Siijnrpoor, whence leaving the Megna it might 
strike in a more easterly direction towards Silhet, passing Bani- 
achung, Ajua, Cattya, and Runbaiig, which places are in a direct 
line between Sujutpoor on the Megna, and Silhet. Frorn the former 
place there is another route to Silhet, via Tarrof, in a more easterly 
direction and nearer to the Tipperah Hills; but we have no reason 
as yet to preferJt to the former, via Rnniacliting. 

The road from Silhet towards Assam follows the course of the 
Cosee river to Gyntialipoor, a place with the name of which our 
readers are well ac juainted, as being the scat of a rajah, whose 
territories have been confiscated by Lord Bentinck. Gyntiah is on 
the first range of the mountainous tract which intervenes betwe.en 
the district of Silhet and the valley of A«sain, From this place 
we proceed to Cliirrapoonjoe, anotlicr range called the Khassiah 
Hills, and inhabited by a rude people. The importance of a route- 
through these Hills into Assam, opposite Gowahatty, has long been 
acknowledged, and partial attempts have been made at times to 
open a good road ; but the hilly nature of the country is a formida¬ 
ble obstacle in the way of such an undertaking. There are three 
routes which the native mountaineers use. That to the westward 
crosses streams which run westward, and that to the eastward is 
intersected by streams flowing in the opposite direction. Both 
these roads are very diflicuit in the rains, owing to the mountain 
torrents which, swelling at this sea.sou, become extremely dangerous 
for travellers. There are also many marshes and thick jungles, to 
cross which, during the rahis, arc very unhealthy to people not* 
inured to the climate. But the third route, via Nunklow, which Is 
IwJwecm tlie other two, is considered the best. By following this, 
the greatest number of streams are avoided on either side, and the 
•■f,untry, lining generally higher, is free from noxious marshes and 
• hick jungles. This tract of hilly country might be crossed in about 
four days, when the road opens upon the plains of Assam. 

This district, comprising in itself a kingdom, is properly speaking, 
an extensive valley, lying between the Bhootan hills, which join the 
Himaliali and the Garrows, whicli separate Assam from Silhet, and 
Munipoor. The great Biirhmajioottra river, taking its rise in the 
Himaliali, opens into the eastern cvtreinity this great valley at 
Suddyah, and, sweeping along the vhole extent of Assam, as far as 
Rungamutty in a westerly direction, changes its course towards the 
south, and describing a large curve, joins the mighty Ganges, just 
before its entrance into the ocean. This valley, extending from • 
Suddyah to Rungamutty, is called Assam. The road which we-are 
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pursuinf^ opens into this valley at Gowahatty ; and, in its general 
direction must follow the course of the Burhmapoottra. The 
country is, however, described as unfavourable, consisting of high 
grass jungles, and in the rains very much inundated/ But the soil 
is rich and well adapted to the cultivation of indigo and rice in the 
lower parts. The importance of the road along this valley depends 
•partly on the valuable productions which Upper Assam promises to 
yield : the tea, if found to succeed, would alone pay for all the 
outlay that may be incurred in improving this lately acquired 
country. 

We cannot help noticing in this place the great cxci’t'oris Captain 
Jenkins, the^jovernor General’s Agent in Assam, has, for some time 
past, been making to improve this district. For many years before 
the late Burmese war, which brought it under our dqminion, Assam 
had been a prey to the rapacity of the Burmese on the south, and of 
many nameless hordes of mountaineers on the north. All these 
predatory tribes have, however, been awed by the power of the 
British Government, and Assam again begirfs to smile under its mild 
administration. The present promising stale of the country is attri¬ 
butable chieHy to the judicious management of Captain Jenkins, 
who has done all in his power to inspire confidence in the people, 
and encourage settlers of every desoription. The eastern frontier of 
Assam, bordering as it docs on the Chinese Empire, is of importance, 
both ill a commercial and political point of view; and its proper 
settlement is, therefore, of the greatest consequence to the prosperity 
and defence of the British Indian Empire. 

There are two very important branch roads which may be stmek 
out from the one we have been describing; one from Dacca, via 
Chittagong, towards Arracan, as far as the British Dominions extend 
in that direction ; and another from Sillu^t eastward, towards Muni- 
poor, which makes a near approach to the Capital of the Burmese 
Empire. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENT IN THE COLONIES.* 

We have n reived from Major General Napier a volume from 
his pen, treating of military law and discipline in every phase, and 
which evidences, we think, a superior and experienced judgment in 
the author. Perhaps could we find in the w^ork more facts, and less 
opinionating, it would possess greater value; however, wc must 
not forget that Major General Na])ior has only assumed to remark” 
on the subjects connected with his theme. He appears to be in a 
practical as well as theoretical sense the soldier’s friend; and there¬ 
fore is an unconllpromisiiig enemy of the lash-system. He would 


* Roarks on Military Law and Flogging, by Major Gen. J. Napier, C.B. 
T. & W. Boone, New Bond Street, 1837; 
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tiven prefer that death showUl be inflicted on the culprit whose 
Cl ime involved an extraordinary application of the lash, rather than 
that he should receive the deo-radiu^ torture itself 

Still, however <rreat an opponent ft) flo^sirino^ in the army, this 
author’s experience has convinced him that the sternest discipline 
or puiiishinent is necessary to prevenr tl c outbreaks of that depravity 
ever more or less existin'^ anion^sj boldicrs. Where tens of thou¬ 
sands are con;?reaated in one vast l)ody, and this body consists of 
men drawn indiscriminately from the population, with a view only 
to their physical powers, it may bo expected that such men possess 
greater rpialifications in the amount of their “brute force” than 
in their moral perceptions. , 

The recruiting system, in time of Avar, is carried on with no 
reference wliatcvcr to the moral Qharacter of recruits—as we 
have said hrute capabilities are all that are expected. How can it 
be otherwise? Yet Avhat most induces our countrymen to enlist on 
actual service. Is it a desire of I'ainc—no such thing. It is often 
fear of the olfonded l-.wvs of their country—still more frequently 
domestic misfortunes, poverty, illicit connections—sometimes we 
grant it originates in a desire for iiuvelty,—but very, very seldom, 
we feel assured does the young lahoiirer in our Helds, or the me¬ 
chanic of our towns participate in those higher feelings natural to 
cdiicateil minds, which inspire a love of fame, of horn ir, and of 
glory. It may be observed, do not Englishmen, Irisnmcn, and 
S«iotehmeii tight, bravely in the Held, and it will be said too they 
an; go idl'd by the above attributes; but we say, they possess them 
not,—they go to work at a battle, as they would at the plough and 
tie; f.u'torv. They know their duty, and execute it as mechanically 
as tlu y would any common place business. If they are inspired by 
aught it is iiy thirst for ^blood, unaccompanied by the palliative 
licsire for glory swelling the breasts of their officei's. Well then, the 
conc.lu'jion avu draw from those reflections is, that soldiers enter the 
army without moral character, and remain without it; a severe codg 
of discipline keeps them in subjection, but it does not reform them— 
iiiid to slacken its rigour is in the highest degree dangerous to the 
well-being of the country ; therefore, although flogging is to be re¬ 
pudiated, severity—aye—great severity od‘ dicipline, less degrading, 
i.> not. The authority of the Duke of Wellington, with that of other 
eminent military men; confirms us in this belief. 

Wc deem the following extracts best suited to our columns:— 
Punishment in the Colonies, 

I have said that troops in the colonies require a more rigid dis¬ 
cipline than those quartered at home ; because the former arc placed 
in a state approaching to that of war, being geiierftlly surrounded by 
a discontented population. For instance: 

In the Ionian Islands there is a strong Russian faction^ 

In Malta, discontented inhabitz^its. • 
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In the West Indies there are Blacks, from whose just vengeance, 
for a long arrear of horrors, much may be feared. 

In Canada, if the pot does not boil, it seems, at least, to simmer. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, great injustice to the aborigines, 
argues but small security to the colony. 

In the Mauritius ail is danger. 

‘ In Australia we have a vexed population; a host of felons; and 
the aborigines daily becoming more fearless of our fire-arms. In 
short, we have there no less than five regiments of the line; a small 
army! This fact speaks a sufficiently plain language as to the mag¬ 
nitude of the danger to be apprehended in the antipodes; and 
danger too wfilch is increasing, though we have there, it is said, the 
advantage of an able and just man as governor. But excellence of 
detail can rarely, if ever, rentedy the evils arising from a false posi¬ 
tion : the Amazons did much to make themselves warriors, yet their 
sex was always against their success, and they found that it was 
necessary to mutilate their persons, thus losing the beauty of women 
without gaining the strength of men. • 

In India there is continually some devilry going on ; so that in 
every colony, we must at %11 times be prepared for troubles and ready 
to fight in behalf of misrule. 

Besides these reasons for requiring a more rigid system of military 
discipline in the colonies, others have been mentioned in a former 
part of this book; such as the abundance of wine, the effeminate 
and luxurious lives led by some officers,^ drinking, &c. all tending 
to the relaxation of discipline, when the necessity for its being rigidly 
maintained is increased. It may, therefore, be wise to let corporal 
punishment remain in our colonies till the effect of abolishing it at 
ihome has been seen; but I am strongly impressed with the idea that, 
if better regulations be established for the colonial service, the lash 
will not be required. punishments for bad conducty can 

never do much without rewards being established for good conduct. 
X.haTC said it before. 1 will say it again.* It ought to be the heading 
of every page in a military work. Now, in speaking of colonial 
service, rewards are especially needed. This kind of service has 
some few pleasures, but many discomforts; and oftentimes the rules 
of the service fall with great cruelty on numbers of private soldiers, 
who are divided from their wives and children for years, and some¬ 
times for ever! These men grow desperate ; they drink, they maim 
themselves, they commit suicide. Colonial service should, therefore, 
be better paid. If the country can afford to give higher pay to the 
guards for serving in London, and to the cavalry, it can afford higher 
pay for regiments of the line serving in the West Indies and other 
unhealthy colonies. 


* I was oi^ce fidd-offioer for the day at Coifii, when some offiens came to the 
.pao^ to mount guard with their paruKda! did they feu the rain Or the sun ? 
I 
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What I propose is: 

1. To give additional time of service to every officer, non¬ 
commissioned officer, and private soldier, for East India, WestUndia, 
and Cape sciVice ; that is to say, let every two years served in those 
colonies count for three years service in England. * 

2. Let Sierra Leone count double time of service. 

3. Let every two years in the Mediterranean, Canada, and Halifax, 
count as two years and a half in England. 

4. Give a higher rate of pay while in the colonies; the additional 
sum not being paid at once to the soldier, but placed in a saving 
bank for his advantage when discharged, and to be'accounted for to 
his heirs in case of his death. 

5. Let the wives and children of all married soldiers accompany 

them to the colonies. « 

6. Let all colonial civil employments be filled by the troops who, 
at the risk of life and health, win and guard the colonies. This is 
but fair and just. I do not mean that these posts should be filled by 
officers alone, but by dll ranks in a just proportion : in speaking of 
these posts, I refer to those in the gift of the King. 

7. When a regiment in the colonies i» relieved, let the privates 
remain if they please, and be enrolled in the ranks of the relieving 
regiments. 

With such rewards, all being dependent on good conduct and 
added to those which ought to be established for the army at home, 

I will venture to say that colonial service will be ardently desired 
by the army, and that the lash will soon become unnecessary. 
Without rewards you may, by force or terror, maintain discipline 
for a month, or a year, or even longer ; but you will not exalt and 
ennoble the military character of the country, a character that is 
necessary to our honour and our safety, and which is natural to the 
people of the three kingdoms. If we are a brave \>ut not a military 
nation, the deficiency rests in the richer classes. Our labouring 
class is military. It is otfr aristocracy that is not military; oitf 
government that is not military; our rich officers that are not ^ 
military; especially the cavalry and the guards; that is to say, those 
corps which, as far as regards the officers, are filled by the aristoc¬ 
racy ; all these are brave, but generally speaking not military. Our 
engineers, our artillery, and the lower ranks of the infantry are, 
both officers and privates, in their military spirit, e()ual to any 
nation in the world.* Few men who do not know the private soldiers 
of the British army well, can form an idea of their thirst for military 
honours. But it is unheeded and they despair! 

To recapitulate what has been said upon the subject: the military 
code should declare, . 

First, That the power of courts martial to inflict corporal punish¬ 
ment should exist in time of war for all crimes that are now decreed 
to be liable to corporal punishment. 

Secondly, That flogging should cease altogether in Great Britain) 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands, in peace, being therein gradually 
abolished. 
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Thirdly. That this punishment should continue to he inflicted in 
the colonics in time ot peace, for mutiny, for drunkenness on duty, 
and for theft; and cease altogether (in peace) if the experiment of 
abolition in England be found successful, but not sooner. 

Fourthly. That the tread-mill should be at once introduced in 
all garrisons at home and abroad ; but that no soldiers should be sent 
to the tread-mill except by the sentence of a court martial. 

Fifthly. That all intoxicated men be placed in hospital, as 
temporary maniacs, and blistered (under the superintendence of the 
surgeon) for their more speedy' recovery, and ihe safety of their 
comrades, whom the voluntary madness of armed men exposes to 
personal danger, to great trouble, and to increase of duty, somstimes 
at the expense of health, and even of life to such orderly soldiers. 

Sixthly. That a system of rewards in shape of^ commissions, 
increase of pay for colonial service, pensions, medals, and other 
honorable distinctions, should be established. 

Seventhly. That all punishment should be promptly inflicted, and 
that (relati'- i to trial and punishment) all delays occasioned by 
general uflicers or commanders of regiments should be enquired into, 
*’and if not proved to have been unavoidable, punished by trial before 
a general court martial. 

M 

The subjoined remarks on military punishment are valuable: 

Here I will say a few words as to cruelties that are said to occur 
in military sentences and punishments That they have occasionally 
taken place, there can be no doubt; but I believe them to be rare : 
for in all courts martial that I have seen, there has apparently been 
a conscientious desire to give a just sentence. These courts sen¬ 
tence flogging because it is law; which they have no power to alter; 
but they try to sujt the sentence to the .crime as nearly as they 
can: and 1 do say, that I alvijpys saw a high feeling of justice 
prevail, and a strong disposition in favour of the prisoner. I have 
often, nay, generally, thought sentonefes too severe, particularly 
before the regimental courts were restricted to a certain number of 
lashes ; but this severity was the result of a sense of duty as far as 
regarded the trial of military men. The members reasoned thus, 

“ tne legislature allows of Such a punishment in certain cases : we 
are not to settle whether this is right or wrong ; here is a case of 
the worst kind, therefore we must apply the senerest punishment.” 

I do firmly believe that it is not possible to have a more honourable 
court than a court martial of British officers; and though I have, in 
this Essay, said that private soldiers should, as a matter of abstract 
justice, be admitted as judges, cither by establishing company 
courts martial, or placing privates as members on general and regi¬ 
mental courts : although 1 have proposed this, I do say, that it will 
in no way tend to produce less severity, or more practical justice; 
dor I found that officers generally lean more towards the prisoner 
titan the private soldiers who formed company courts martial; the 
latteralways gave a full measure of punishment. 1 •'rannot give my 
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readers a better proof of what I assert as to courts martial, than the 
fact which every old officer will conlirm. When a soldier is brqiigb^ 
to a regimental court martial, it is alter the commanding officer has 
previously ex^ined the case, and he sometimes supposes the pri¬ 
soner to be guilty; thus assuming, in spite of himself, the feelings 
of a prosecutor: the consequence is, that he often thinks the sen¬ 
tence too light. In this mood he orders ** the court to revise the 
sentence,” which is, ten times out of twelve, returned to him 
unchanged, whereas 1 never knew a single instance in which a 
revision with a recommendation to be more merciful, was not at 
once complied with. 

Before 1 close this I must remark, that if the punishment of 
flogging on service be given up, that of death must be greatly in¬ 
creased. The French shoot whefS we'^og. I will here give a re¬ 
turn of punishment in the French army, in 1833, which I found 
printed in a paper called ** Galignani’s Messenger,” but for the 
authority of which I cannot vouch. The punishment of the “ boulet” 
has been, or is about tcf be, abolished, as too severe. A man who 
was condemned to the “ boulet” had a large cannon ball, or a shell, 
chained to his leg, and with this he was doomed to labour for many 
years. 

Everywhere we sec peace produce an* amelioration of military 
punishment. Can there be a stronger proof of what I say, that war 
and peace require different degrees of punishment, than this fact, 
that public feelingybrees a change ? 

** The minister of war has just laid before the King a report upon 
the administration of justice in the army during 1833, of which the 
following is a summary. In 1833, the army consisted of 398,281 
men, including the municipal guard and the firemen of the city of 
Paris. 6,881 soldiers wer§ put on trial, which is, on an average 1 
out of 58. In this number of 6,881, were 32 natives of Africa. 
Of these 6,881, 9 were sent before the ordinary tribunals on the 
ground of incompetency, 2)200 were acquitted, and 4,672 con-* 
demned ; namely, 93 to death, 309 to hard labour or irons, 140 to 
solitary confinement, 400 to the boulet, 762 to public works, 2,961 
to imprisonment, and 7 to a fine. Thus the courts martial acquit¬ 
ted about one-third of the persons accused! In afflictive or infamous 
punishments, the penalty of death was applied in the proportion of 
1 to 4,336 ; hard labohr or irons, 1 to 1,288, and solitary confine¬ 
ment, ,1 to 2,845. In correctional punishments, the boulet, a 
penalty wholly military, was applied in the proportion of 1 to 995, 
public works 1 to 522, and imprisonment 1 to 134. The population 
of Africa subject to courts martial may be computed : Algiers, 
20,000; Bona, 1,800; Bongia, 150; Oran, 3,00p; and Mostaga- 
nem, 1,600; giving a total of 26,550 inhabitants. During 1833, 
the courts martial tried 32 of these natives, which gives the propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 829. Of these 32, 12 were acquitted and 20 condemned; 
namely, 9 to death, 3 to hard labour, 1 to solitary confinement, 6 
to imprisonment;^ and one to a fine. The proportion of acquittals 
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here is more than one-third; 1,820 of the accused persons were 
jur ied within one month after the oftence, 1,888 within two moiitlis, 
andn3,173 after two months. Several persons having been implicated 
in one and the same affair, the number of judgments'prouounced in 
the cases of the 6,881 individuals, was only 6,471; and if we deduct 
104 judgments annulled, 21 postponed for further inquiry, and 6 
dismissed for incumpetency, the sentences pronounced were only 
6,340. In these 6,471 judgments, 18,963 witnesses were examined, 
and the costs were 129,7406:. The condemnations pronounced 
were not all executed. Up to December 31, 1834, the royal cle¬ 
mency was exercised in entire remission, commutation, or diminu¬ 
tion of the term of punishment in the cases of 1,743 condemned 
p^sons. These acts of grace in 1833 and 1834, comprehended not 
only persons condemned in ^h<i-r«>i:mer year, but others condemned 
anterior to it. Of the 4,672 persons condemned in '1833, grace was 
exercised towards 284 ; namely, 33 full pardon, 244 commutation 
of punishment, and 7 reduction of term of punishment. Of the 93 
capital condemnations, 23 only were executed; namely, 2 in 
France, and 21 in foreign countries occupied by the forces. These 
23 executions are thus divided :—In France, for assassination, 2 ; 
French troops in Africa, for assassination 3, desertion to the enemy 
3, assault of a superior 1, plunder 2; foreign legion, plunder 1, 
desertion to the enemy 3; natives of Africa, for assassination 2, 
espionage 5; Zouaves, desertion to the enemy 1. Of the total 
number of 6,881 accused persons, volunteers %ure for one-third, 
substitutes for one-fourth, and the young soldiers called out by lot 
for three-eighths; a proportion which, at 6rst sight, appears greater 
than the two others, but which is morally inferior to them, on oc- 
count of the numerical superiority of the young soldiers over the 
volunteers and the substitutes. Of the 6,881 put on trial in 1833, 
3,154 could read and write, and signed their examination; 3,727 
were completely illiterate. Comparing this report with that for 
.1832, it results that the number of accused persons was rather less 
in 1833.” 

Now, 1 think I may say that eight or ten would be about the 
number put to death in our army during the same period. It is true 
that the French force is .stated at 398,281 men, and ours is but 
100,000, still the disproportion is very great, if my guess is at all 
correct, as the French sentence of death gives 30 per 100,000 men, 
whereas ours would, 1 think be under ten; or three French soldiers 
to one English soldier, in time of peace ! I do not like so much 
shooting in time of peace, though 1 approve of it in war. However 
every-reader must form his own judgment.* 

This'footing of criminals, which is so common in the French 
service, instead of ^o^ing them, as we do, may perhaps account for 

* It ^uld be adwsable for a return to be procured of the military exeeutions, in 
since the peace, stating the crime for which each man sudbed'death. 
VouSiSly a return n^ht affiird aiwargument in favour of flogging: be it so ; 
v^,ilfapt/acis in order to amve at truth. 
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a well-known fact, that though our soldiers often deserted to inc 
French, the French soldiers never deserted to us. I suppose the 
men who were capable of this nefarious act, were shot or hanged in 
time. It is a strong argument in favour of using capital punish¬ 
ment instead of flogging, that while it punishes the guilty, it saves 
the national honour; whereas a man who has been flogged, very 
naturally deserts. In one case you lose the use of a bayonet, in 
the other, while you lose a bayonet, your enemy gains one; there¬ 
fore, arithmetically considered, shooting is the l^st punishment of 
the two, even in the field! However, I am by no means an 
advocate for considering French customs as any rule* for the English 
arm^ : let us deal with Englishmen fa pt^ rule of that which is right 
and just, and no^trouble our heads^^ the punishment inflicted 
in other realms, and which suit their teomers; we have brave and 
honorable men to deal with as well as the French; and let those men 
that deviate from soldier-like, honourable conduct, sufler whatever 
punishment may be just, whether the French use it or not. 1 have 
quoted the French and Prussian practice of putting serjeants, 
corporals, and privates, on courts martials, as members, not b^ause 
it is French or Prussian, but for two much better reasons. 

First. Because I know there are a set of politicians that 
would cry out, if they thought the proposition Was my own, 
** this is republican.” Now, I think it will, even by such people, 
be admitted, that a custom practised by Frederick the Great, Louis 
the Fourteenth, and Napoleon, is not either republican, or injurious 
to discipline! 

Secondly t and mainly. Because it is /usf, and in accordance with 
our national feeling produced by institution of the jurv. Thus, 
with Alfred, Frederick, and Napoleon, on my side,* 1 think I am 
tolerably well supported! However, though I maintain the pro¬ 
priety of the principle, 1 have exposed the difficulties which attach 
to its being, at once, establbhed. 


EXPENSES OF THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 

■ 

To the Editor of the Courier. 

SiRj—^It having been* suggested to me that any information 
regarding the expenses incurred, and time occupied, in a journey 
from England to Bombay, by way of Egypt, would be interesting 
to others, contemplating the same, I beg leave to send you a rough 
sketch of what it cost me, together with Mrs. Davi^.—The season 
ought to be considered; for steamers were not going in the Red 
Sea. 

We left England on the 19th May, and arrived in Bombay 20jth 
September, 1836. The routes from - Malta ,are various, aJl' 
int^esting, but as steamers are how cctostantly going from Mmta to 
Naples, that would hg thought the best by most people. I may add,' 
that with the exception of the heat in the Red Sea at yies^^^on we 

East India and Coloniat Mt^asAnti Vet. xiv. Ne. 80, July. 
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we accomplished the journey without the least difficulty, and 
were most highly pleased with ue many intere|ting sights and 
scenery we thus had an opportunity of seeing. 

C. DAVIES, Majort Bombay Army. 


Trom 
London to 


Antwerp. 220 \« . 

BruBselk. 

Li^e . 64 1 „ 

Aiz la Cbapelle . 

Cologne ....... 

Coblentx. 

Mayence. 

Manheim . 27 

Heidelberg. fO 

Stutgard.. 70 

Innsprttdc....202 

Verona. 191 


FARES AND PASSAGE MOKET. 

Actual tra* Amount paid for 
Miles, velliog. conveyance. 

£. 8. d. 

4 4 0 Steam Padcet SO hours 
0 0 0 Steaiin Carriage 1 dc a half. 
12 0 Diligence. 

2 14 6 Voiture. 


or I „ 


o: 

60 1 

1 
4 
4 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 


2 

1 

13 

8 

n 

3 


Modena, changed Voi¬ 
ture and crossed the g 

Appenines by the Be- i 
tuna pass to Florence. J 

8 

8 

I.Mhom. 


2 

2 

Mi^ta. 


17 

0 

Alexandria.700 12 

18 

0 

Atft Canal joins the Nile M 1 

1 

0 

Boidac, port of Cairo .. 1(10 2 

4 

0 

Sues, crossed the desert .. 80 2 

6 

0 

Jedda .. 


11 

6 

Mocha. 


10 

8 

Bombay .. 


CO 

0 


0 

C 

0 


Steam Vessd on the Rhine. 


do. 
do. 

0 Voiture. 
0 Diligence. 
6 Voiture. 

6 do. 

8 do. 


do. 

do. 


0 do. 

0 Brigantino. 

0 Sdiooner. 

0 Arab boat. 

0 Insurance company’s boat. 
0 Camds and Donkies. 

0 Arab boat. 

4 Arab Ship. 

0 Surat ship. 


0491 99 


£162 14 0 


EXPEKSEB ATJfyiVSf &C. 

Expenses at Inns in Europe. 25 0 0 

Do. at Malta, supplies for Egypt, &c.. 10 0 0 

Do. do. Beverly’s Hotel. 7 9 7 

Do. Alexandria Mrs. Hume's hotel and some supplies, and at Cairo, 

Mrs. Hill’s hotd andother expenses in Egypt. 30 0 0 

’Do. Sues, Tor, Yamboo. 2 0 0 

Do. Jedda. 5 0 0 

Do. Servants firom Alexandria to Jedda... 4 0 0 

Do.HodeidaaiidModia . 3 16 0 

Servant ftom Jedda to Bombay. 2 0 0 


£89 4 7 


Total for two persons—£261 18 7 


ESTATE OF ALETtANDER & CO. 
l^Editor of Alexander*^ East Ind&t and Colonial'Magazine. 

. In your number for this month, there is a hint 

ad^i^sse^to^e creditors of Alexander & Co.'accompanied by some 
iimrm^Ion ^tracted from the India newspapers. 
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The system with all the Agency houses that stopped, was the rapid 
retirement of numerous partners, carrying away the capital thrown 
into those houses by the public, and leaving only fictitious assets to 
cover it. About thirty partners retired from those houses; some of 
them carrying away as much as half-a-million; and others vgBJtS’ 
than that sum, although they were all originally men of strawy and 
consequently introduce no capital of their own into their respective 
houses. 

Of the six houses that stopped, this practice was carried appa¬ 
rently to a greater extent in that of Alexander & Co. than in any of 
the others, as there is scarcely any thing left for the creditors in it; 
whilst all the other houses have been paying something. The 
fortunes which the Alexanders brought home from India are matter 
of notoriety. The -property of their firm was mortgaged to the 
utmost; the mpnqy arising from such mortgages has dis¬ 
appeared ; and th^ five millions oUtc^m^s, left on their books, are 
comparatively wdtth nothing, or very little; and the four retired 
partners, in addition to the enormous sums they carried away from 
the house, and which enable them to live in the style of princeSf are 
so totally devoid of the proper feelings and justice of men, aa to 
claim dividends as creditttrs on the modest sum of half-a-million 
from the miserable scrapings that may be^ forthcoming from that 
foul concern; whilst amongst the general and bona fide creditors, 
there are invalids, widows, and orphans starving, in consequence of 
having been thus stripped of their property. 

It is to be hoped that some of the creditors in England, of this 
firm, will now come forward and call a meeting, and enter hito the 
views of the creditors in Calcutta, of which' they are apprised by 
your number for this month. And your insertion of this letter, with 
the view of drawing their attention to the matter, will oblige a 
constant reader, and a sufferer by Calcutta Bankers: and let the 
creditors of Alexander Se Co. bear in mind, that the retired partners 
of the firms of Palmer & Co.* & Mackintosh Se Co. were not allowed 
to prove any claims against the estates of those firms; and that the 
retired partners of the firm of Alexander Se Co. ought not to have 
been allowed to prove as creditors; nor would they if the bona fide * 
creditors had proved true to their own interests. But the conse¬ 
quence of this neglect ^and apathy may still be retrieved and 
remedied. * a gjleditqb and sdffebek. 


16 A June, 1887. 

Our correspondent will excuse the insertion of the thros'^letters 
from the ** Englishman,*’ which contain staUi^ents that may involve 
us in an action at law. bditoe, b, i. mao. 

THE PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS, 

From a General Report on the state of the finap^s of the Phillip- 
pine Islands last year, as compared with what ^%,were in 16128, 
we have been forcibly struck with the rapiddnojr^e it shows, owing 
not to the taxes being increased, but chiefly to thegeneral^osj;ierity 
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of the colony, combined with an improved management, greater 
economy, and more enlightened views ui the administration. 

The net revenue, which was in 1828, (estimating 100 dollars to 
be equal to 220 Company's Rupees) in round numbers, Rupees 
O€y 3 L 0,000, was last year Rs. 4b,04,000 showing an increase of 
Rs. 9,74,000, or more than 25 per cent, of the wholes The balance 
in the treasury, which m 1828 did not exceed Rs. 84,748, amounted 
in 1836 to Rs. 15,72,340, and this after having paid, besides all 
the current expences, Rs. 8,66,000 of old standing debts, and 
Rs. 15,83,000 for the transport and equipment of large expeditions 
of troops from the Peninsula; Rs. 29,58,000 for the Naval forces, 
which includes the cost of a large frigate lately built; Rs. 10,56,000 
for additional works of fortification ; Rs. 7,2 i ,000 for ordnance 
stores, and Rs. 3,30,000 in payment of drafts from the Home 
Government; besides having also in store four years' consumption 
of tobacco, the net value of whifitw the monopoly price, amounted 
to Rs. 90,52,600. ^ • 

This is the general outline of the improvement; but it appears 
even more satisfactory when descending to the details of the relative 
increase of the different branches of the ppblic revenue, which show 
that it is chiefly due to an increase of wealth and prosperity. Thus 
the monopoly of tobacco, which in 1828 did not yield more than 
Rs. 26,82,000, gave in* 1835 Rs. 38,09,000, the prices remaining 
the same; which amounts to above 4-5ths of the whole revenue. 

The monopoly of spirits amounted to Rupees 7,21,160 in 1828, 
and to Rs. 15,11,400 in 1835, which is more than 100 percent, 
increase ; but this has been pardy owing to the monopoly having 
been extended to some provinces, where, from want of an adequate 
population, it was unknown before. 

The Customs in 1828 produced only Rs. 3,13,000 and in 1835 
Rs. 4,65,400, or nearly 50 per cent, increase. How very moderate 
must the duties be, when the vast consumption of English, French, 
American and Chinese goods do not yield a higher revenue! If the 
Spanish government went a little step farther, and made Manilla 
completely a free port, its commercial importance would become 
»veiy great, particularly as a mart for the trade between South 
America and China, now that the new States are about to be recog¬ 
nized by the mother country. The rice of the Phillippines being 
of a very superior oualit^, is preferred by the Chinese; and if its 
export were entirely free' it mi^t be grown almost to any extent. 
Englii^h, American, and French ships, oit their way to Canton, 
would,touch there for a cargo of rice, paving goods which might 
be re-exported for South AmeriOd, and avoiding in this manner the 
measurement duty at Canton. ^ <■ 

^ ^ The poll tax paid by tlie Chinese as a check to the increase of 
t^r numbers, which the Spanish Govei!timebt has always seen with 
alafin, has also Ijeen doubled during the said period. 

It is in contemplation to increase the very trifling sums paid by 
the owners or ctutivators of tlm soil in lieu of tithes, the curates 
beifig n<w upon a salary oC 150 dollars per annum for every 100 
ftunUiesMlxistmg in their several parishes. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scotty Bart.-—volume the third. 

Cadell^ Edinburgh. Murray and Whittaker, Londcm, 1837. ^ 

The third Tolume of this most attractive biography 
with the puUication of the Poem Rokeby, in 1812 ; and traces 
the circumstances under which Sir Walter produced ** Waverley/' 

“ The Lord of the Isles,” ** Guy Mannering,” ** Paul's Letters,” &c. 
The greater part of the present volume, is devoted to Scott’s Dia^ 
of a tour round the Orkneys. The diary is most valuable for its 
frequent traditionary references. We are assured that it was penned 
at intervals, and amidst various discomforts, on board ship. We 
cannot but admire the wonderful memory which could grasp (unas¬ 
sisted by any references to the library) so many interesting anti^a- 
rian facts on the manners and customs of the Orcadians. This 
diary may be considered a kind »dex or key to some of the best 
chapters of the Waverley novels. 

The following anecdote is the most startling of the many related 
of Scott and others, in this volume :— 

Scott*and his mad Amanuenm. 

1 have to open the year 1814 with a melancholy story. Mention 
has been made, more than once, of Henry Weber, a poor German 
scholar, who escaping to this country in 1804, from misfortunes in 
his own, excited Scott’s compassion, and was thenceforth furnished, 
through his means, with literary employment of various sorts. 
Weber was a man of considerable learning; but Scott, as was his 
custom, appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his capa¬ 
city, and certainly countenanced him, to his own severe cost, in 
several moat unfortunate undertakings. When not engaged on 
things of a more ambitious character, he had acted for ten years as 
his protector’s amanuensis, and when the family were in Edinburgh, 
he very often dined with Aem. Weber had an unhappy propensity 
to drink. This vice, however, had been growing on him; and of 
late Scott had found it necessary to make some rather severe remon¬ 
strances about habits whiefi were at once injuring his hecdth, andh . 
interrupting his literary industry. 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott left Edinbnrg^h at 
Christmas 1813, —and the day after his |etorn Weber attended him 
as usual, in his library, being employed in transcribing extracts 
during several hours„while his friend, seated over againstcon¬ 
tinued working at the Life of Swift. The light bej^nnicfil^ fhil, 
Scott threw himself back in his chair, and was abottt to ring'fiik 
candles, when he observed the German's ^es fixed upon him witn 
an unusual solemnity of oxprwsion. ** Weber, aaid he, 
the matter with you t* Mr. Scott, said Weber rising, you 
long insulted me, and I can bear it no lo n g eiw , I have brought a 
pair of pistols with me, and must insist on your taking one of'tiiem^ 
instantlyand with that he produced the weapons, which hid bden 
deposited under his chair, and laid one of them on Scott’s* manu- 
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script. “ You aie mistaken, I think,” said Scott, “ in your way of 
setting about this atfaii—but no matter. It can, however, be no 
part of your object to annoy Mrs. Scott and the children ; therefore, 
^fvou please, we will put the pistols into the drawer till after dinner, 
and tlien arrange to go out together like gentlemen.” Weber an¬ 
swered with equal coolness, “1 believe that will be better,” and laid 
the second pistol also on the table. Scott locked them both in his 
desk, and said, ** I am glad you have felt the propriety of what I 
suggested—let me only request further that nothing may occur while 
we are at dinner to give my wifs any suspicion of what has been 
passing.’' Weber again assented, and Scott withdrew to his 
dressing-room, from which he immediately despatched a message to 
one of Weber’s intimate companions,—and then dinner was served, 
and Weber joined the family circle as usual. He conducted him¬ 
self with perfect composure, and every thing seemdd to go on in 
the ordinary way, until whiskyjHill'Imt water being produced, Scott, 
instead of inviting his o^uest to help himself, mixed Wo moderate 
tumblers of toddy, and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon 
that, started up with a furiousrcountenance. but instantly sat down 
again, and when Mrs. Scott expressed hei fear that he was ill, 
answered placidly that he was liable to spasms, but that the pain 
was gone. He then took the glass, eagerly gulped down its contmits, 
and pushed it back to Scott. At this moment the friend who had 
been sent for made his appearance, and Weber on seeing him enter 
the room, rushed past him and out of the house, without stopping to 

E ut on his hat. The friend, who pursued instantly, came up with 
im at the end of the street, and did all he could to soothe his 
agitation, but in vain. The same evening he was Cbliged to be put 
ihto a strait waistcoat; dnd continued ever afterwaids a hopemss 
lunatic, being supported to the end of his life, in June, 1818, at 
Scott’s expense in an asylum at York. 


Adventures of Captain BonnevUlet 3 vdls, %vq. hy Washington 

Irving t—^Se»tley, 1837. 

^ A bold narrative of wonderful adventui^s, nevertheless true, which 
occurred to Captain Bonnevilley the leader of a band of ^aver- 
catchers, or trappers, as they are called; men who enlist in the 
service of the American fur companies, and who traverse vast tracts 
of the far West country in pursuit of their enterprising calling. The 
above narrative gpves an account of the surpassing scenery to be met 
with ii|j ^e far West; of enco^uUinl^ with the Aboij^ines; their 
mi^nners Imd customs, &c.; as tfii^ e^itoi of*Ais singular work, 
Washingtdn Irving, has evinced tbiial talents of fine colouring 
iu comppsitioi^ and the tact keeping the interest unflagging 
^nyu^oUt. Sihce we perused Kobinsdn Ctusoe, no works have 
nel^d us mete than their ** Astoria,” ai^' Captain Bonneville, of 
Irving. Wi have*'jfi^'rodfh for a description of the— Afode of 
Plovers. '' 


'^J^raSSj^lias given such a quicktiiess of eye to the esmerienced 
t relates to niif {pursuit, that he can detect the 
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sliglitest sign of a beaver, however wild; and although the lodge 
may be concealed by close thickets and overhanging willosvef^'hcr' 
can generally at a single glance, make an accurate guess at the 
number of its inmates. He now goes to work to set his trap; 
planting it upon the shore, in some chosei. place, two or three inches 
below the surface of the water, and secures it by a chain to a.pole 
set deep in the mud. A small twig is then stripped of its bark, and 
one end is dipped in the ** medicine,” as the trappers term the 
peculiar bait wnich they employ. This end of the stick rises about 
four inches above the surface of the water, the other end is planted 
between the jaws of the trap. The beaver possessing an acute sense 
of smell, is soon attracted by the odour of the bait. As he raises 
bis nose towards it, bis foot is cpn^t in the trap. In his fright he 
throws a somerset into the deep wher. The trap, being fastened 
to the pole, resists all his efforts to drag it to the shore ; the chain 
by wliich it is &stened defies his teeth; he struggles for a time, and 
at length sinks to the l|^ottom and is drowned. 

Upon rocky bottoms, where it is not possible to plant the pole, it 
is thrown into the stream. The beaver, when entrapped, often gets 
fastened by the chain to sunken logs dt floating timber; if he gets 
to shore, be is entangled in the thickets of brook willows. In such 
cases, however, it costs the trapper a diligent search, and sometimes 
a bout at swimming, before he finds his game. 

Occasionally it happens that several members of a beaver family 
are trapped in succession. The survivors then become extremely 
shy, and can scarcely ** be brought to medicine,” to use the trapper^ 
phrase for ** taking the bait.” In such case, the trapper gives Up 
the use of the bait, and conceals his traps in the usual paflis and 
crossing places of the household. The beaver now being completely 
** up to trap,” approaches them cautiously, and springs them ingeni¬ 
ously with a stick. At other tpnes, he turns the traps bottom 
upwards, by the same means, and occasional^ even drags them to 
the barrier and conceals them in the mud. The trapper now gives^ 
up the contest of ingenuity, and shouldering his traps, marches off, 
admitting that he is not yet ** up to beaver.” 

Austria and the AustriarUf 2 Voli* 8uo. Colburn. 1837. 

This IS an interesting work of a partly political character.' It con¬ 
sists of letters addressed by the traveller from every part of Austria 
to his friends in England. Tlie author being requested by an ac¬ 
quaintance in England to send him sketches and notes of the towns 
travelled over; of men and things as they are to be viewed, &c., 
proceeds to do so, and the result is two volumes, which bw tile 
impress of a clever pea, and which in any one chapter. 

The easy conversational tone assumed, devoid of all eSort at 
** writing,” renders this work the more acceptable. It is one of the 
best of what we may fairly term the hastily wjitten bjmks *of trkvdi. 
There is much to smile at, littli to reflect on, and less to be con¬ 
temned. Like may recent works of a similar character, ** Austria 
and the Austrians*' will be admired as pretty butterflies are for a 
short season, and then “ be never heard of mo»*c.” 
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THE PRATER. 


London has its Hyde Park, its St. James’s Park, it&Kensington 
Gardens, its prince of all parks <->the Regent’s; but London has nei¬ 
ther a Champs Eiys^es nor a Prater. The London parks and 
gardens are kept to look at, if you please: but there you have no 
bands of music, no concerts, no booths, no ffete-days, no endless 
attractions for old and young,—little to make the heart glad, less to 
feed even the “ reveries of the solitary walker,”—^something it is 
true for the publicist, who traces the sources whence the oil oozes, 
that smoothens the axles of the carriages that roll past him. 

What then is the Prater? Pass feom the city through Rathe 
Thurtn Thor (gate of the Red T^wer^ cross the bridge of Ferdinand, 
halt to observe the activity of Idnamg and embarking en the Donau 
arm—remark the people enjoying themselves at the restaurateurs, 
coffee-houses, and billiard-tables as you pass to the Yager-Zeile, a 
noble street which leads you to a magnificent wood, with spacious 
avenues, planted with chesnuts, acacias, oaks, and plane-trees, and 
with the Wizontal branching, not the feather-like Lombardy pop¬ 
lars, On each side of these avenues are coffee-houses, eating- 
houses, orche8tras> dioramas, and an Olympic circus, for all; and 
riding-schools with hobby-horses, and chariots, and little ships moving 
round on shafts fixed to large cylinders, to divert thousands of 
children. 


The avenues, near the caibs, are lighted up at night; and this 
splendid wood, intersected by several branches of the Danube, 
extends for miles. The Prater must have, for the inhabitants of 
Vienna, a delicious charm. In no part so near a great capital, is 
thereto be found a promenade which offers so many beauties, and of 
a nature, at the samp time, so rural and so embellished. A majestic 
forest extends to the Danube, and in the distance, we observe nerds 
of deer crossing the meadows. T^ey return every morning to feed, 
thgy bound off every evening, when the nftiltitude which throng the 
‘'avenues disturbs their solitude. 


It is especially on the Prater that one is struck with the prosperity 
of the people. Vienna has the reputation of consuming more pro¬ 
visions than any other capital of equal population; and thiq some¬ 
what vulgar kind of superiority ia not disputed iff foreigners. One 
observes ah entire family of citizens and anisaqs repairing to the 
Prater, at five o’clock in the evening, where they partmee of a rural 
lundhton, substantial as the dinners of other countries, and the 
money which they are enabled to spend in this way, proves equally 
thfijt^duiftry and their being mildly governed. 

in the eveninj^jdum^ilDdtf of men arrive, leading.their wives 
ai|0i ^ildren by the hand; yet, no disorder, no quarrelling, ever dis- 
tn|^>tlus multitude, whose voices are only heard with^dtticulty. 
*nif^UNVoe;‘ however, arisA ftqm'nQ sadness of soul, it is the’ result 
of weftbring, which in l^oiith Germany sooths the sensa¬ 

tions, jia ih the north tranquillizes the ideas. i 
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supreme: court. 

In the Matter of Jatnee NickoUen.-^ 
Mr. Cilarke applied to enlarge tbe 
time of a role liiei calling on Mr. Jamea 
Nicholaea, one «f illie attornies of tbe 
court, to aheir eanae why hit uMe 
•huutd not be removed frunf the rdli of 
attorniOH for non*pByment of fees to 
officer* within the time preacrihed by 
the rolea of the coofy. The learned 
counsel atatcM various ciroomatancea 
which prevented Mr. Nicholson paying 
the fees,—lie had fin illy placed in tbe 
hands of Mr. Macnagbten the title 
deeds of landed property with instruc* 
tiun to sell and pi^r ufT the fees, when 
It was discuveieu that the title was de¬ 
fective ; this defect, however, would be 
remedied in a few Qays, and for that 
period he now asked that the rule nii^ 
be enlarged.—The rule of the court en¬ 
joins that a list of defitullera shall be 
suspended in the Couit Huusepon the 
thiid day of each term : if the defaulter’s 
ii.ime be nut removed before the end of 
the term, be is prohibited from acting aa 
an attorney! and unlesa within six 
months thereafter, Upon payment of fees, 
he shall have obtained leave to resume 
his practice, bis name shall be removed 
from the roll. The Chief Justice ob¬ 
served that this was a very importanl 
rule and might henceforward, under tbe 
new arrangement, be much more so. 
lie was at first inclined to consider the 
rule peremptory, and suggested that 
perhaps the satest course would be to 
remove the name of Hr. Nicholson from 
the list of attornies: that gentleman, 
however, on otitaiuing a certificate of 
payment of foea, might apply to be re¬ 
admitted, aad, the Chief Justice iuli- 
iiiuted, he was not aware that that appli¬ 
cation would be refused, 'lliis course, if 
he were re-admitted, would not be in¬ 
jurious to Mr. Nicboiron, who is prohi- 
b.ti'd from practising, either directly or 
indireclly, dutiug his sospetision. Hr. 
Clarke urged that the consequences to 
Mr.Nicholson would be perfectly ruiiKMlSt 
If his name were to be removed from 
the roll, the clients would immediately 
withdraw their papers from bis office.— 
Tbe court after .ranch consultation and 
oonaideution, granted further for 
shewing esuse. Bdhths court laiddowa 
(he rule fur th - futttre. that tbe elerlr-of 
the crown sbouM rbitiove fniiu the roll 
of attornies the name of any defoulter 
which had been on the board for the 
Maet Imlia and Cotunial Mag. you. x 


period of six months, without calling od 
him to shew cause, or giving him 
any notice whatsoever. The court 
further intimated, that, they would 
not be satisfied with certificates''’''^ 
payment of feea ulone from dpplicantt 
fur le-admimtOB on the roUa, but would 
require from attornies, so removed, cer¬ 
tificates the same as those produced at 
their first admissioB. 

INSOLVENT COURT. Jan. 14; 

In the nuUtarnf Jamre Cuttenana 
ana/ken—Hkio was da order for thd 
stteadanoc of Mr. Cnllen aad othen* 
arising out of the opposition to the elainm 
of (he retired partners of tbe late firm of 
r.ruttendan, Hookillop and 0».—Hr. Jas. 
Cullen sworn and examined by Mr. 
I.ef(!ii I entered.a* a clerk, the late firm 
in Dec. I8I7 i ->the partner* were at that 
tifite, George CrUttendea add Heergd 
and James Mackillop. t became d 
partner in March 18^. There was d 
settlement of accounts at that time,—it 
was siinidy the valuation of the accounts 
with reforence to the 1st at Jan. prey¬ 
ing, fromVhich time tbe Interest of Jas; 
Mackillop was to cease, and those «f the 
new and contianing partndis oom- 
menced, Mr. Bryce and myself were thd 
new partners. There was a valuation of 
all accounts, good and bad, and thd 
opinion of the partners, new aad old, 
taken. The abstract was piinctpatty 
made by Mr. George Mackillop andf Mr. 
Bryce. Ur. Oruttenden was absent and 
only a party to thia settlement, W hia 
representatives, 6. and J. Nackulopj 
aud, I believe, Mr. WoIiF. The lottM 
was a relation of MrfCruttendap, I ean- 
nob say what that abstract showed at thfo 
distant date, I have not seen it for ten or" 
twelve years H is not usaal to keep •. 
such papers; i suppose it aiast have 
been destroyed. The subsequent ^;res- 
ment between thfe parties Was based 
on that abstract and valuatioa. This 
deed (deAl ihdwn) of abpartacHiiip aad 
diswIdtioB was then executed* • Tbe 
Bi‘hedu|s snoexed purports t»be of bed 
debts and an mdimate of accounts; this' 
must haire been made dp Aoto the ab¬ 
stract and valuation. The term ** bad 
debts may convey a aMauing whkh, iis 
irotb, wito rofSrenca to this eatnaate, it 
ought not to implyi It ought to bavd*' 
been '’tohasswGsauSfld amount Mbad aad 
doubtlM dsbta.** It is in Mr. Bryce’s ' 
haadwriltogk ^is abatraet was aub* ^ 
fuittsd to tM dtnsrsat partneis, and it id 
tlidr esHtniittooj'wliat washad uc likslfr^ 
Ifo. 
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te btesnia LbJ. The num ia Ka. 
41,000. a*> It is itot posaiblu to say if it 
waa the true amount; it might have been 
iTiMe or leas in reality. I eaniiut say at 
thia d iataiit period if they have turned 
(lUtD^aa or more. 1 do not rera< ruber 
the ainouirt of Lad debta at the time of 
the inaolvency. In my affidavit 1 say 
JRs. 36.f.fi,480 was written ufT in 1B22 to 
cover the bad debta, but there are eati* 
mated prrfita and other items, making 
up the Bs. 41,00,000. ['llie witness 
explained them seriatim,] Its. 30,00,000 
IS tile apparent allowance set apart to 
meet what might occur. There was only 
oue acGouut in the books under the head 
of *’ James Mackillup.'’ The Rs. 
36,C0 COO was placed tu the “ Reserved 
Fund”—a new account to meet aubse* 
qnent losses. Tliis Reserved Fan^WRs 
tarried on to the date of the failure. At 
this time (1822,) there was Rs. 2o,00,0iiU 
to the credit of James Mackiilop, but 
his account afterwards, when Jiis por* 
tiou of the Its. 41.00^000 « as carried to 
the ** Reserved Fuad," stood at about 
7,00,000. Mr. Geoige Cruttenden's in* 
terest in tlie firm was, I believe, une-half, 
but I caonut say exactly: 1 was a clerk 
four 3 can to the firm, hut clerks are not 
ahraya entrusted with lull information. 
Mr. George Mackillop was a pailuer; L 
believe be was paid by salary; 1 cannot 
say what sum stood to his credit. Fiom 
Jan. 1822 the “ Reserved Fund," was 
carried up to the date of insolvency with 
the addition of a certain portion (about 
6-l6lhs) of the annual estimated profits 
of the concern. It is likely that tms run 
on at interest. 1 cannot say if any had 
debts were struck off in 1832, but I pre* 
aume some roust have been. *1 he “ bfd 
and doubtful debts" were not kept in a 
MsSeparate book. Some of them, of a very 
doubtful description, did not go on at 
interest; others went on at different rates 
of interest, some high and some low. We 
struck a balance, profit and loss four or 
five months after the close of foe com* 
merdal year. The Reserved Fund wu 
then helped before any one look hie 
ahare. Allowances were made for those 
debts in the Ixxiks of a doubtful nature, 
and then 6 16th of the piofits were 
writteu off for the reserved Fund.'*« 
Ibere were other alloaancdl to that fund 
basides the 6‘16lh of annual profits 1 
raaaot remember wbBt,jiMaan;^^Wtancea 
were, hoi they will appear by the hooks: 
the bo^'keeper possesses the informu- 
tioii airy Me could woik out the iufurnia* 
ijofi books, but he wilt do it the 

most iMailyf 1 think we have wrote off * 
debtaw jpiroit and loss, and somhtiineb to 


the Reserved Fund. I believe this wM 
done annunlly. I did not bring in any 
capital; I had some little transactions 
with the firm pievioiisly to joining it; 
accounts were open, some to my credit 
and some to my debit. I may have been 
indebted to the house in 1821, but cer¬ 
tainly not to the amount of Rs. 51,000. 
I was trading ai the time, and may have 
been soinetimes a debtor and sometimea 
a creditor. Mr. Bryce did not tring.iny 
capital into the firnff. The paitners were 
nut in the iiabitol drawing out large sume 
of money, besides amounts for expenses. 
I have no recollection of so large a sum 
as Rs. 50,000 having been diawii nut by 
any pnitner. If Mr. Bryce or myself 
diew out a large sum the year after we 
joined, it could not have been out of our 
lapitul, but out of the estimated profits. 
We could not diawdbt capital as we took 
none in! I do not remember ulien Jus. 
Muckillop was advertised out. 1 do not 
think it was three years after he left the 
film. It was Usual to intimute to the 
ciedilurs the circumstance of a paitner 
letiiingm their account current, and I 
have no doubt that it was dune with re¬ 
ference to Mr. J. Mackillop. 1 hare 
ascertained the fact; in my affidavit from 
the documents before me. J ames Muc- 
killup may have been advertised out 
three years after he quitted the firm! I 
cannot say when the notice were given 
to the cieditois; it might be when he 
was advertised out,but 1 have no distinct 
recollection of the date. I do not re¬ 
member if there was a large sum lians- 
ferred in 1826,from Mr. Bryce's account 
to that of James Mackillop ; 1 should say 
so larji^ a sum as Rs. 1,4i,000 could not 
have been so transferred without my 
knowledge. If euch linnsfer was made 
in 1626 7, I do not know why it 
dune. 1 have no recollection of the 
transfer whatsoever,! do not remember if 
there is a condition on the deed of co¬ 
partnership which prevents a sum of 
17,0,10 being taken out without consent 
having been asked, and it might remain 
out without consent in writing of other 
partite .*. Cnie clause read.) lam not 
aware if consent was asked in the in¬ 
stance named, possibly the transfer being 
made to James Mackillop, who was deep¬ 
ly interested in the house, it might have 
been doQe"witlKiut consent having been 
asked, and it lOight remain as part of the 
capital of the house os long as it «as 
wanted. I do i.ol remember any other 
valuation of ba I and doubtful debts be¬ 
twixt 1822 and 1827. Ido not believe 
any confidential letters were entered in 
any other book tbB(j the public books of 
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Ili« hsait. 1 fjiDCy each partner ba«l liU 
own private hook, but thii was nut re¬ 
garding the transactions uf the house. 
Tbeie was no private letter hook belong¬ 
ing to tbe bouse. In ld27 Mr. G. Mac- 
kiliop went out and Mr. Browne and Mr. 
Hutton cameintotbe firm. A valuation 
wasm,ide, as in I8S2. It was made by 
G. Mackillop and tbe book-keeper, and, 
1 believe, by Mr. Bryce. 1 do not know 
what has become of the valuation; these 
things are never kept, as they might, if 
they fell into improper bauds, produce a 
prejudicial effect. 1 have no reason to 
know that abstract was incorrect at tbe 
time it was taken. I have since had no 
reason to suppose that it was an erroneous 
amount, bomething did occur which 
induced us to suppose that ceitain ac¬ 
counts had been overvalued,—a represen- 
tion was made fay Hutton and Mr. 
Browne, after Mr.G. Mackillop returned 
to iinglaad, in consequence uf which 
they were credited, and he was debited 
to a large amount. It was in conse 
quence of an over estimation of & ceitam 
account. 1 believe the sura was upwards 
of a lakh of rupees. The sum of Rs. 
90,000 alluded to in my affidavit is a 
part uf the sum already mentioned. The 
transfer was in consequence of accounts 
having turned out more unfavourable 
than had been fureseen,it was voluntarily 
made by George Mackillop, at least it 
was made on the representation of Messrs 
Hutton and Browne. Mr. G. Mackillop 
could not have been forced to allow this 
tiansfer: 1 do not remember if any bad 
debts were written off to the Reseived 
Fund between 1822 and 1827. 1 have not 
looked into tbe books of those dates for 
many years. 1 believe the transfer was 
made on account of one or two particular 
accounts turning out unfavoiable,—these 
accounts were included in the Kesef ved 
Fund—(let'.er book produced.) Ibis is 
the letter book of the bouse ; page 333 is 
a letier of the house dated 1st Jan 1830, 
signed •* C. M. and Co.” addressed to G. 
Mackillop. T]^is letter was written merely 
in the language of the order of transfer 
sent out. 1 hud no recollection ofit. This 
merely an announcement *of what had 
been done aerording to George Mackil- 
liip's orders. I presume lb it the nature 
O'the settlement with Mr. George Mac- 
kiilop w'assm h that Messrs. Browne and 
Hutton considered themselves entitled to 
have this transfer made. 1 do not know 
it a private arrangement was m de with 
Mr. George Mnckillup when Messrs. 
Hutton and Browne entered the firm. 
We bad money ot George Mackillop’s in 
eu» h .trUs, ami if he oiderrd Rs. hO.OOO 


to be paid of course wc sbouM hare paid 
It. 1 fiiight explain the circnmstaiico 
more fully were 1 to examine the books, 
but at this distance of time 1 cannot enter 
into particulars. I do not reinombar 
when George Mackillop was advcr^fiai 
out, or when tbe notices were sent to the 
creditors. It might he perhi|is ooc year 
alter the dissolunon, Rs, 3,34,OltO wers 
drawn out, itom' Ist Jan. 1822 to Jan. 
183J,on account of James Mackillop. I 
can'.ot say if that was all but I presume 
it was, it is BO set forth in itiy affidavit. 
Mr, Aviut made the abstract from Uie 
books, on this I have based iny affidavit. 

I see there have been upwaids uf live 
lukhs paid in betwixt the same peiiod Oi| 
James Mackillop’s aecnnnt. My affi¬ 
davit was drawn out by Mr. Aviol; ha 
ofitduicd the information from the books. 
Thera were many heavy looses aflei Jan, 
i3o0,for instance a great depi'ccialion of 
properly,—bad iuJigo yeais,—s nne ac- 
cuuuts turned out much worse,—there 
was a loss at Singapore,—one here of 
Johnson and Co. and uf a native, some of 
tiie defitors have compromised with our 
assignee jTor a small sum Fiom my 
knowledge of the affairs of the fiiin I be¬ 
lieve the bouse would have heeii solvent 
to this day if we bad had only the credit 
as usual continued to os. 1 believe it 
was solvent till the day we came into 
court. We sent a circular in 18J3, to 
our various creditors ■, uf course its object 
was to gain time: we could not realise 
propeity to pay people off. In I Sod, 
aliuut February or March, (here was a 
short abstract of account made out and 
Bubinitled to our creditois with leave to 
refer to our books they thought proper. 
This was done to satisfy our creditura, 
tIAt their money was safe. Tne abstracts 
were made out by Mr. Browne and Baboo 
Russomoy Diitt. They never came into 
ray possession. The Reserved Fond at 
tual lime itaight have been Rs. 600,000; 
heavy sums bad been written off tor 
several ^ears previonsly. 1 believe lha 
amount of bad debts which we submitted 
to the committee was a (rue account, and 
that the committee were convinced 
of our solvency when they signed 
the letter. It was nut from our stato- 
ment alone that they signed the letter; 
some of theii^oked at the books. Ttie 
statement wa^'hat the house consideied 
the real and actual amount of bad debtr: 
14 laS!inr%j!Hr%dded to the Reserved 
Fund, on the 30th of Aprd, i 833,—as 
usual tbe account was made up Unit 
dale, and we couitfnot^ consistently wnfi 
/ormer practice, carry tbaf sum iutu tlib^ 
abstract. But this 14 lakhs eppcnied i6 
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l!he i^nernl statement which was sob* 
vitt^ to the crediton. imnaistinf of 
different heads, soch as civil, shipping, 
ihdigo, army.-^oobtful and bad debts 

_ carried out into one coliimn. 

There was an abstract of these submitted 
t» the committee, there the aggregate 
amount of bad debts would appear* to¬ 
gether with the amoont of Reserved 
7and. I Boppose the 25 lakhs stru^ off 
on the Ist of May formed a pari of the 
estimated amoont of bad debts of the 30tb 
April, that is to say, if they were struck 
off. (Account current book produced, 
1832-3, page 1186 and 1289) nearly 14 
lakhs written off April 1833 (book ff>r 
following year) let of May 18 m written 
oflT 24 lakhs and 58,000. This account 
appears to have been written up at the date 
of our failure, at which date it closes with 
9 lakhs to the credit of the Reserved 
Fund. Mr. Hutton left the firm 1*^ 1830* 
and I believe he was advertised out tn 
1831 and the usual notices given to 
creditors. I have a distinct rccollcctioD 
of seeing the advertisement, but cannot 
aav in what paper.—^Examined by the 
Advocate General. These wntings off 
could make no difference in amount of 
assets. When I joined the firm it was 
perfectly aolveni; of «>aiie I should not 
have Joined an insolvent concern. The 
accounts were submitted to me. Another 
investigation was made wbeji Mr. Rrowne 
joined: he brought in (wo lakbs. Ha 
wav a medical man, not in (he Compa¬ 
ny's service, and gave up the beat prac¬ 
tice in Calcutta when be joined the firm. 
Mr. Hutton bad been in business many 
years, and was at oue time the head qf 
Allport’s house. Mr. WoliT was book¬ 
keeper in 1829, be left all the mnneydie 
had in the house when he went ipey, 
about Re. 90.000; he was trustee to 
several persons whose fundp were in the 
house at the date of failure; ha never 
drew out his own money, at lepst he re¬ 
moved li|t^ or pQue. He (s on sche¬ 
dule as a large creditor. We were 
aolveni tilt the jday of coming intocqurt. 
Of coursa we could not answer the sud¬ 
den demand which was made on up. i 
believe thestatemeql delivered to the 
committee of creditors was true. Mr. 
Macintyre was a shrewd mo of business, 
onne more so He was j^emher of the 
committee which pp-opounc^ Our firm 
polvcnt, so was Dwark aauaai ii2 %ja 'e, Mr, 
John hpfo, Bajehunder Doss, and 6. i ■ 
Gordon* are alt men well ac- 

,giicin|^ai8A biwiuess. Steven mukthp 
efte^lpa statement was signed the honee 
iiMolvent- The court (hen ad- 
Saturday next al eleven 


o'clock, and Mr. Advocate General ob¬ 
tained an order for the attendance of 
of Riutomjee Cowaqee. 

Jan. 21.--f« the Matter of Jamet 
Cullen and Robert Rroitme.—The ex¬ 
aminations, adjourned on Saturday last, 
were rsatimed tbn day. Ilussomoy Dutt. 
—I entered the service of ( ruttendeii 
and Co. in December iS'iS, at first aa 
banian, then the cashkeeper, afterwards 
{ had charge o( their boolu. I went into 
the accountant department in March* 
1829, and had charge of the books in 
Mercb 1831. A committee was formed; 
111 1833, to whom was referred a state¬ 
ment of the affairs ot the 1 k>um. Mr. 
&owne ai^ ] made out that statement 
from the books of the firm. We re¬ 
ferred to all necessary books;—it was 
formed from the account current books. 
The first book is a Uash-book, or, rather, 
a day-book, front which one set of writers 
posted into the account current book, 
and another set into the journal and 
ledger. ^ The statement was made at the 
direction of Mr. Browne. In conse¬ 
quence of the then recent failure, there 
oraa a want of confidence, and this state¬ 
ment was drawn out to pacify the cre¬ 
ditors. I became acquainted with the 
books in 1829. and after a certain time 
became acquainted generally with the 
•tate oi various parties accounts. Tliisis 
an office copy of the schedule. There 
is an entry to the debit of W. A. Wil¬ 
liams, amount Rs. 26,599. It is men¬ 
tioned here '■ dead.'* I do not know if 
he were dead when 1 entered the house ; 

I do not know when he died but reler- 
ing to the reserved fund, I find, in May 
IS'iT', one iakb debited on VVilliains's 
account. The account current shews no 
sum at credit of W. A- Williams in 
m&7*8t except a transfer of a lakh of 
rupees to the debit of “ Reserved Fund,” 
in order to reduce the account. The ba¬ 
lance that then remained was Rs. 17,267. 

1 think after the one lakh had been writ¬ 
ten oflT, that account did not'bear interest. 
Theie is no credit to that account from 
May I832«tu Jan. 1834, in the foimer 
period it wm 23,491, at the latter 26 599. 

1 aee interest has been charged at the 
rpte o( 8 per ceqt* in 1832, and 5 per 
cent, in 1^33 The common rate was lO 
per cent. It was coiisiaered a douliUul 
debt I if l|t had been a bad debt it would 
‘have l<een wriUeu off altogether, but fruiii 
Ihecircomstanceaof poe lakh only having 
been written ufT, it strikes me there was 
a chance of recovering the whole or part 
of the remainder. 1 see no coiiimissiun 
charged in this account. C'ajtain J. 
White IB debited in the scheduie Rs^ 
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]2.5f,l58. There Mas* ronaideraMe in¬ 
surance on hi8 Ufe, twenty in the Lauda- 
bles and ten in the Oriental. The firm 
paid the policies. It never was cor,- 
sulered a had debt. The account ex¬ 
tends from 18d0 to 1834 no money waa 
received on it, #nd no interest charged. 
The value of the policies in ISoQ. was 
about I,4l),OoO. 1 do nut know if Captain 
White be alive, lliere was a large sum. 
Its. 1,43,2(10, written oiT “Reseived 
!Fand,” of Capta n While’s account, the 
balance of Rs. 2 54,158 remains to Capt. 
White’s account aftei tbeRs. 1,43,200, 
are written off. I see, fin 1825*6, Capt, 
White’s account was to his debit ns. 
2,26.821 : there are no entries to his 
credit in that year. In 1826-7i balance 
to debit, Rs. 2,59,280, no credits, the 
debit are premium on policies and 
interest, In 1balance Ua. 2,91,481, 
no receipts during that year to bis credit, 
amount of premiums Rs. 10,910; that 
was the annual sum on tvo insurances 
and of six months on one, sanother six 
months would make Rs. 2,730. In 
1828,9, balance Rs. 3,28,945, made up 
in the same way. After this the sum was 
trritten off to the ** Reserved Fund," and 
then the debt stood at two lakhs. In 
1830 the interest stopped, but the pre¬ 
miums were still charged, and so they 
continued to be till the day of failure 
when the amount was as per schedule.— 
There was a large sum at credit of " Re¬ 
served Fund," to which 6 ISthsof the 
profits were added, and afterwards part 
of Mr Bryce and Mr. Hutton’s profits 
were added. Mr. Biyce’s profits were 
carried to that fund by an understanding 
with Mr. Cullen his executor. * It was a 
transfer ot account, that part was never 
carried to Mr. Bryce's account, but 
carried at once to the “ Reserve^ Fund." 
From Mr. Hutton’s profits auras were 
also carrried to the Reserved Fund," 
but not from the shares of other partners. 
1 do not know why this was done, nor do 
1 remember hearing the reason. Mr. 
Browne ordered it to be done, I made 
out a statement of profiti and took it to 
Mr. Browne, he ordered the amount to 
be carried to the Reserved Fund, and 
that was my authority. When delits 
were wiitten off it was generally when 
the books were made upto 3Uth April.— 
I heard there was a committee sitting in 
1836, of which Captain Vint was chair¬ 
man. We did nut write off any debt 
that there was a chance of recovery; 
speculation losses were written off at 
once to pnifit aud loss. I do nwl re- 
iiirmlier it any individual account were 
so written off. I\lr. Bryce's interest 
ceased 10 182b. *luiniiig tobisB«couut 


at 3Uth April, his rrc«)it. 2,r>2.rG7. his 
profit that year waa l,U8,99J, there are 
no losses to his debit that year; I see, at 
the debit of hte account in 18'2B, Rm. 
1.82,918 bis share of excess of Joss. 
This entry was rot made till ddnuary 
I8B29; it ^ars date 20(h April 1828, but 
the date of entry ie shewn by the book. 

I should say the amount of loss was hie 
share of excess of loss lieyond which the 
ReservOd Fond would cover, 1 did no44 
keep the books at that time; the books 
will nut show this loss; separate states 
inents were made up. Mr. Wolff waa 
book-keeper in 18^9, Mr. I’atiun suc¬ 
ceeded him. When 1 hod charge, and 
before I made up these statemeiiti, I 
copied ore in a foolscap book, but what 
became of it I do not know. It con¬ 
tained a statement mode at the lime of the 
rflireinent of George tiackiilop. Some¬ 
times that book remained with Mr. 
Browne and sometimes with me. la 
Hutton’s case we analysed the accounts. 
There waa a distinction in making op 
this atsteroent, and the principle on 
which the Reserved Fund was calculated 
—furs instance, in the former we never 
valued indigo accounts, but. in the event 
of a partner retiring, theo a lalue waa 
set upon the indigo accounts. 1 must 
have seen that lawk atjout the tlnw the 
coinnitUee sat in 1634; the statement 
which waa siibiBitted to tbs conuniUee 
was,mode, up, not from that book, but 
froid the books of the house : they sat on 
Sundays. I only saw them on one oc¬ 
casion. 1 saw Mr. Turtin there: he was 
the firm's retained counsel. 1 ^ould 
have made a higher per cent, deduction 
than the creditors did. 1 was (eft to 
myself when I mode up the stalemeiit at 
the time of Mr. Hutton’s rptirbineot. It 
wonld take much time to ascertain th^ 
state of the bouse by looking at tlte ■ 
books. Mr. Browne kept the foolscap 
book, Mr. Collen could liifive access to it. 
the book was kept'in Mr. Browne's deids 
or ioaniiie. I have not seen it aiDce the 
date of the fiiilure. I did not see any of 
the committee examine the books; they 
might have done and I not know of it.— 
[Returns to Caplaiu White's account.]— 

In 18*44-6, there ate credita 8l5 Rs., the 
amount to debit Rs. 2.04,610,1 think Mr 
Hutton was advertised out; nolhe waa 
given to the constituents in a letter 
'January 1833. and to the EuroM 
creintm In '^ay 1633. I do out fee. 1- 
lect the paper, but 1 have a strung recol¬ 
lection of baring aeen the advertiseraenl. 
Ml. Wolff bod property of his own in thb 
house and titial pro{eil}; a leltea of 
instructicui was left in 1829 by him, this 
must be in the itxotds of the hfiuse. I 
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«annot any if bt left iratrut-linni to 
ioveat ht« property,—Tlio Court then 
•iljciurnrd tillSHturdHy next. Mr. i ei'h in 
die meantinae to separate (he cases which 
lie wishes to examine on, irtn Hn<isea 
In tliw Insolvent Court on orders 
jwere made for the following tlivitlenda; 
iklexander and Co. S percent—Colvin 
and Co.. percent—Cruttenden, Mac- 

killop anil Co.. 15 per cent; and an 
^.application was madeto derlare % fuither 
dividend in the estate of Fergu»son and 
Co., fur which an order wili be paised at 
the next met ting ul the Court this day 
fortnight. We undeisland tiie assignee 
has funds suIBcieiit to p)i> lU per cent., 
whi'h accordingly wilt be the aiiiuuut 
pruposeilT — ll.e further exainiiialiona 
uriutr'll.e oidcr to shew cause against 
the ciaiins of the retiicd p.irtiiers on the 
estate of Cruttenden, Msckiilup, and Co. 
were postponed iiJI {be next couit day; 
and the liiuc was also extended to the 
eame period for shewing cause against 
the claim of the Bank of Bengal to prove 
upon that and other aetates for the uoU' 
qilidttted balance of their joint liubilitiea 
upon the bill tiansactiou connected with 
the firm of Alexander nnd Co. Mr. 
Priosep then applied on behalf of the 
Baob^for an order /.fai, which waa 
granted, against the assignee of Fergus* 
son and Co., fur ilie payment of divi¬ 
dends on a sum of Rs. 6,56,156 on the 
above account, for whioli tl.e -tiank lia<t 
been already admitted to piuve against 
that estate ; but (he order not having 
been peremptory for pa} luent, the assig¬ 
nee bad refused to pay uiiiil the Bank 
should have given credit in reduction fur 
the profits on the indigo concerns of 
Alexander and Co.—As the aggregate 
amount of (he cbiims against ihe late six* 
apeocy Brnis, respennely, h.is often 
Teen very erronconsly given from a 
statement whhh appealed in the Timet, 
about two years ago. winch represented 
the elouus against Palmer and Co. as 
a noanling to live millions sterling, and 
the claims against all the six houses as 
aiTOUoting to fifteeu miiliuiis, we take 
this Opportunity of mentioning the sums 
on whiili dividends are now paid in all 
those estates 

Alexander and Co. Sa. Rs. S7 6ro.OtX) 
Colvin and C u. - - - - 9,50(),ii00 

Cruttenden, Mackillup.and 

. . 1 1.73.3.0 00 

Tirrguaiion and Co. • - - 26.«uD,OliO 
Mackintosh and Co. - - - 25 6UO.<iOO 
Palmei and CW. • • .. * v5. Ou/.OO 

, Total .Ca.Rs. 137,S»oa 000 

CttfeHOtt jt.n, 2b. 


SUM MART. 

We understand that the Court of 
Directors have determined to increase 
Ihe strength of the ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishment in India, and that, hereafter, 
Cliaplains, on their first appuinltnent, 
w II receive only 500 rupees a month for 
B certain period, instead* of maily btO 
rupees, the present salary. We best 
that two nominations have taken plsi-e 
upon this footing. 

The fine new baik ** Gregson,” which 
willed from Kedgeree, on the 1.5th Jan , 
for knglRnd, was burnt at sea three da}s 
attei wards, happily witis ut any loss of 
life.—Fortunately for the insiirDOce uib- 
ces, the ‘ Gregson’ had nut a very v;«’lia¬ 
ble cargo, scarcely exceeding tliiee iakhs 
altogether The principal aiticles wcic, 
—250 chests containing 803 maunds of 
indigo, 1972 bags ot Bi\gar 2927 bags of 
rice, 5U ^des of cotton, 91 chests of 
abeil-lac, 657 bales of Jute. 6 bales of 
silk. 2 cases of silk goods, 868 bugs of 
ginger, 5 (bests ot cardamums. 75 (.asns 
of castor oil, 829 buiulies of rattans, 41 
casks of tallow. 

We grieve to say the loss of anotlicr 
ship, by fire, was reported on 24lh Jan.. 
—Ihe ■ Princess Viitoriu,’ C.ipt. Bissett, 
which saiUdfrom thisjxjrt for f.ivcrpuol, 
in the middle of October last. — '1 he 
cargo of the ** Princess Victoria ’ u a 
are told, was piiuuipully iniuicd iti 
Kn^land, the amount covered here be:iig 
o.iiy 76,OJii rupees. ItcoiMisted ut the 
lullowiog srl cles —3,1-19 b igs ut salt 
petre, .4 0 l>ags ul sug.ii, 6t chests of 
sliell-lac. IvO cliests ot Inc d}e, o50 
bales ot ht lup, :C bales ot silii, ill4 
pieces ok silk piece goods. 1G8 cases of 
CHStor-oil, 5UU maunds of iiiiseeil, 309 
Luxes ut cassia, 8,^ bales of limes, and a 
fewntlier packages which it is not uoilb 
while to paiticularixe.—At pri'senl the 
immediate cause of the cuntiagration uti 
board tbe “ Piincess Victoria'’ is un¬ 
known ; but. on looking over the }>ur- 
ticuiars of her cargo, we ure struck with 
the circumstance of her having had a 
large quantity of hemp on boaid, tiie 
very article vPbich served as a qiiick- 
m.ilch to pri'difce and spread an inex- 
tingiiisluilile fire <n the *' Gregson.” 
We are aI-.o informed that a quantity uf 
this dangerous uriicle was crammed 
louse into the crevices of the hold to hll 
up every va< aney ii> tbe stow ige. It is, 
tlicreloie, more than profiable that the 
accident had a siiiiilar ongm in both 
ships. 

^Vriters’ DHiltli- gK.—Wt have benid 
•it reported that a small joint-stock coin- 
jMiiy or partnership is about to ije 
lormed, lot the pui^oscot piitchasiug 
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the VTritere’ Buililinga, ami convciling 
(hem ialo a Bazanr for the aale uf all 
viiru ties uf English and Euiupean itier- 
chundize. 

Aumetm and MnomiS^n .—We learn, 
that Government have issued a circular 
to the covenant^ otRcers of the Judicial 
Department, calling upon them to make 
a report of the names of the Aumeena 
and MoOBsifTs,—the names of their iiii* 
mediate ancestuis.—their places of abode 
—their ages,—their religion,—the num¬ 
ber oi yeaisthey have served the Com¬ 
pany.—the nuniliei of original suits they 
iiave decided since I ord WillHtm Ben- 
tinck's Uegulatiun 5 of 1831,—the 
ber of those abicli have been confnlhtd, 
—the number not coudrmed.'-^nd on 
the general character ol the Auineen or 
Mounsiir so leportcd on. The objects of 
this circular are to ascertain piecisely 
the effects uf that just jiolicy, «hicb has 
admitted the Natixes to the ufficca in 
quL^stion, nml ivliuh has been the subject 
of BO mu. h du\.us3iun; and ts mark the 
mcrit.'riuiid for promutiou. Although 
the iD&laiucsin which the functionaries 
in question have '* failed in iheir tiuth,” 
ha\e been lutber mimeioiis, the number 
of those who have laiihfully discharged 
the iinpurlaiit a,n(l buiiuiuble tiust re¬ 
posed ill them, is still gieater, and on the 
whole (he expLMiincnt so much decried, 
may be said to have aiiccetded be>ond 
the expectations of those hIio wisely bad 
rccouise to it. with reference to (he brief 
period to wii.cli the lnnl uf it has yet 
extciuled ; and we ha\ e little doubt that 
if Go\eminent persevere in promptly 
recognising meiit ami degrading deliti- 
quLius, the result of a lew )car& lurther 
iiial uf a measure, which, at any rate, 
could not have been much longer de¬ 
ferred, will prose still more lionoriihle to 
tbe Native character, and to (be policy of 
a staleuiiian Mho seems now to be tbs 
fasorite Lutt fur abuse. 

Isew A/oiiij/ur^iire’.—We has-e heard 
that a practical engineer in this cuuntiy, 
h.i8 turned .his attention to (be hemp 
and f!>x produced in India, and has 
commissioned suilsble ni,ithinery from 
England with the view of cstal lislnng a 
manufacluiy ofsail-cl (h, sac king, twine, 
and Ollier articles of asiiiiilardtsciipliun, 
of sihicti the cuob<iiii|itiun here u s'eiy 
gieal, but the fabric decidedly inferior. 
Ibis isbelies'ed to aiise from the employ* 
ment of manual labour, which can never 
compete 4u this lespect w ith the mure 
finished product oi niechauical skill.— 

S til-cloth at [vesent is imported Iroin 
England, and, being a peiUhabie com- ' 
iDLGity, Lears so bi^ a price that, much 


against their will, many shipowners find 
It necessary to make use ot that which is 
country-iuacle, which 14 not only not so 
durable but weightier than the English, 
bcsid>'«< being a bad color, and of so loose 
a ((xtiue as to hold the wind less 
steauiiy. 

Thf Arta ,^.—Those of our military 
readeis who liave nut lately been at the 
larger stations uf the army, will be glad 
to learn that numerous memoriais are 
now in the at.t of lieing forwarded to the 
Governor Qeneial of India sviHciting hU 
aid in procuring from the Home Goveni- 
lueiit the lecugriiliuu of eiek furloughs 
to Europe as part of the stipulated pe¬ 
riods, which entitle tbe different grades 
tu the retiring pensions. We have often 
wondered at the supineness uf tbe Indian 
army on Ibis snojeet; not being abig to 
assign lo ourselves any rational cause for 
ufli.eis, who proceed to tbe Cape, and 
elsewhere, within the given latitudes, 
being entitled to (heir pay and liiuian al¬ 
lowances, and half ston salary, with the 
wliolc of the time added lu tbe pciiod uf 
tbeir seivice, while their ni ne mifortu- 
n.ite b/other officers, suffering in u niuis 
severe degree from sickness, and com¬ 
pelled to proceed twice the dislanie, ami 
at twice the * xpensn in search oi heatth, 
have hitherto had tbe time so passed, to 
seive over again, before they become 
entitled lo similar advantages. We aie 
satisfied that no argument, founded on 
justice, to say nothing of kindness and 
consideration, can be adduced in support 
of the present system, and we have little 
doiilit Irum the interest shown in the 
welfare of tbe array, by Lird Auckland 
and Sir Henry Fane, that the memorial 
yill meet with their decLled suppoit. In. 
fact, we are aware that the subject hat 
been agitated at home, and there is • « 
pretty general belief that the ebiirt, so 
lar from any opposition, have actually 
proposed the measure themselves to the 
Board of Control, whetav from some rea¬ 
sons udknown to us. it has for tbe present 
stopped. We would suggest to toe offi¬ 
cers of tbe army the propriety, at welt 
as tbe necetsity, oftimultaneoualy exert¬ 
ing theniselvet to procure the recognitioit 
of tbe prayer of tbe memorial, satisfied a« 
we are, that justice and equity demand 
alike from the Oovernments both here 
and in England Uiat an anomaly so in- 
jnricsi&ll.''. tiie„most unfoilunate officert 
ul the army, should no lunger exist, and 
which we are confident reqairesonly to be 
properly brought to the notice of the au¬ 
thorities to be abrogated sltugelber. 

We bear that two rather adventuroi/a 
expeditions have been undertaken fiu.a 
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MoaliB 4 in liy two ganilemeo in the ( om - 
I>a(iy’8 eerviee. Otie of them. Dr. Rivh- 
ardbon, has set out with the intention of 
penetrating to the Capital of Ava by a 
new and unexplored route } the other, 
t'aptainrMcClera, is gone upon a more 
distant journey towards the frontiers of 
China, noping to improve the favorable 
d station manifested by the Sham 
tribes, and to eatabiish friendly relatione 
^wiA the Chinese who come down to that 
country in caravans fur the pui poses of 
trade. 

Ttie Bengal Mariners and General 
Widows* Fund Annual Meeting took 
place on 25th Jaii. After inspecting the 
accuuiita, we did not wait to re[iort the 
proceedings as nothing of interest waa 
likely to Im brought forward. The fund 
we are glad to observe, has increased, 
about 1000 rupees the balance, beitt^ 
now Sa. Re. 3,OS,561 against Be. 
3,07,544 at the end of 1835. There are 
at present fourteen old members of the 
second class and two of the third class, 
whose joint contributions amount to 1990 
ropeesT The following statement will 
shew the number and ch»ge of thp pre¬ 
sent incumbents:—Widows: 1st class 
A2: 2d ditto 30; 3d ditto 6; Total 88— 
ChildrenBoys Ist class 45; ^ ditto 
13; 8d ditto 6 ; Total 64:—Girls, 1st 
class 70; 2d ditto 48; Sd ditto 3 ; Total 
124—Orphans;—Boys. Ist class, 8; 2d 
ditto 4; 3d ditto 0, Total 12:—Girls, 
1 st class, 23: 2d ditto 9; ‘3tf 2; 
'Total 34—Monthly Pennons, Ist ehus, 
1060 i 2d ditto 561; 3d ditto 56; Total 
1677. 

The fuliowitig aiticlea preparing at 
Messrs. Hamilton and Po. presented by 
the Merchants of Calcutta to Captain 
Chads, They consist of a Silver Break-** 
ftwt Set and a large Silver Salver, i^h 
u the articles will bear the fullowii^ 
inscription: — “ Presented to Captaiu 
Chads, C: B. by the Merchants of Cal¬ 
cutta," and the following wurda will be 
added to the same Inocription uppn the 
Salver:-**" In comiiiemoiatioo of hie 
dietihgawhed services, while in com- 
mond of H M’s ship Andttlmaehe^ cm- 

f luyad iathe Straits against the Malayan 
iratee; and in admiration of tluiae 
prwpt, bold, and successful mi nsiiim. 
which have rendered essealial beacfilalo 
commerce^ and to sufhiring humaoUy, 
January JL D. 1837." 

JJve^—We have heard that imSbae- 
qiMBce of the gr««se offensive and ineuli- 
ing language 0 ^ (isw by Mp, Stoc* 
queler. ibe ofrliig Eiiyti$kiluai', in 

regfCd IqjBaptttih Sqjr^ll. that gentleflWilf , 
acbufuj^ed i»y bis friend Capt. Haw* 


kins, waited upon Mr. S, and demanded 
Its immediate retractation or the usual 
alternative. Mr. '^tocqueler declined to 
retract, and the parties therefore crossed 
the water. After receiving his adver¬ 
sary’s fire, Mr. Stucqueler discharged 
bis pistol in the air,which necessarily led 
to a termination of the £ffdir; but why 
he made this qmmf apology q/tcr instead 
of be/hvi! the meeting is not very intel¬ 
ligible. 

Human Sa rijite at Burdwan .—The 
offering of a human sacrifice at the shrind 
of a temple in Burdwan about two months 
since, is just now, singularly enough, 
brought to the notice of the public by 
raeangpf the natife pre<B. It appears 
still mo e singular and remarkable that 
an act of this revolting deszription could 
have been perpetrated, and nut a trace 
of its guilty author hav^ been discovered 
although, according to the account pub¬ 
lished, but four or five days elapsed be¬ 
fore “ the darogabs of the aillah did all 
they could to ascertain the perpetMtuis 
of the sacrmcc.*’ It is stated that the 
Brahmin on entering the temple iii tho 
morning, perceived a great quantity of 
blood before the idol, and a present fur 
himself, consisting of a variety of arti¬ 
cles. among whi> h were gold ornaments, 
all to the value of about two thousand 
rupees. Tkis. the Brahmin, after cleans* 
ing the temple, conveyed to his house 
and appropriated to his own use, veiy 
well satisfied, no doubt, with his good 
fortune, and secretly wishing that such 
devotees might nut vioit the idol less 
frequently, although, it seems, he bad no 
reason to complain, “ us this was not the 
first time that such an occurrence had 
taken place at the temple in question." 
Now, admitting the ctreumstandbs, as 
they liave been given to be true, not for¬ 
getting the part that Ibe headless trunk 
of a human being was found at the same 
tune in the creek near the pngoda, we 
inu-t be permitted to say, with all due 
respect to those worthy officers of the 
police,the darugalis,a[id their trusty mini¬ 
ons the thaiiiidar8,that they bdve not dune 
their duly. It daea nut even appear in 
the account, that they reported the cir¬ 
cumstance to the magistrate. They 
might hove done so, but it they bad, we 
should suppose, of course, that ere now 
it would have been more publicly known. 
The sacrifice and offering are, very rea¬ 
sonably, conjectured to ^ve been made 
by some Rq|ah or other wealthy native* 
None but s rich individual could a^rd 
so costly a propitiation, neither could it 
1)0 dune, we imagine, wdthout supplying 
the proper meana ofprecaatioa to preveal 
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government, notwithstanding all that baa 
been said against interfering with the 
religious prejudices of the natives, cannot 
for a moment be a matter of question. 
Every temple, proved to the satisfaction 
of government to be stained with human 
gore, ought to bik instantly barred from 
all access—the Bramins attached to it, 
prohibited from approaching it—and the 
lands and revenues, if any there be be> 
longing to it, immediately confiscated 
by the government. If toleration must 
be allowed to the natives at so enormous 
a sacrifice of what is due to justice and 
humanity, the sooner some limits are 
drawn round it the better. Enougji is 
not done for justice when the perpetrator 
of a sacrificial murder is discovered and 
punished, so long as the shrine stained 
with the blood of the offering is per* 
mitted to stand an object of superstitious 
reverence—neither is enough done fur 
the honor of the British name, and the re¬ 
putation of a good and wise government. 

The increasing demand for freight ana 
passenger accommodation in the itiver 
Steamers has, we understand, induced 
the Board to recommend a cousiderable 
extension of the establishment. It is pro¬ 
posed to indent to England for five pair 
of boats, two of them to be employed on 
the Jumna, and three with the present 
establishment on the Ganges; and when 
these boats come out, to have a regular 
weekly despatch to aud from Calcutta 
and Allahabad. At present there is usu¬ 
ally all inteival of about three weeks be¬ 
tween the starting day of one boat aud 
the despatch of the next. 

A matter of great importance Jo the 
Navy, and especially to the oflicerB and 
crew of his 'Vlajesty’a ship Andromache, 
was decided on Slst Jan. in the Supreme 
Court. The act of Parliament fleeing 
bounty money for Pirates, via., £20 for 
every pirate taken or killed, and £5 for 
every man of the crews not taken or 
killed, on board a piratical vessel when at¬ 
tacked, has been declared applicable to 
the pirates in*the Siruits, and the sum of 
£3, Its has accordingly bred awarded to 
the Andromache for the four engage¬ 
ments in which she was concerned. 

At Jiiepoor a discovery has recently 
been made, by which some valuable 
state Jewels have been recovered to the 
Baj through the intervention of a Puti- 
chaet of Sahonkars, of which one Manick 
Chund, who is said to have some coa- 
nection with the Rajpootana Agency, was 
one of the most active Members It 
was well known that Jotharam end Roopa 
Budarun bad obtained possession of the 
£a$t India and Obi. Mag., Vot.xir, 


articles in question, ^md it was scarcely 
hoped that they would be found agtda, as 
there was no clue for ascertaining how 
they had been disposed of when JoUia- 
ram was expelled from Juepoor and the 
Budarun was placed under restraint, but 
it would appear, that the star of one of 
the most consummate villains the world 
has lately produced, is still on the de¬ 
cline, if it & not set altogether. A diort 
time since, three small wooden boxes, 
covered with white cloth stitched, were 
taken to the agent to the Governor 
General by a deputation on the part of 
the aforementioned Punchaet, who said, 
that they had been obtained from the 
person into whose charge they had been 
delivered by • confidential servant of 
Jotharam, about ‘the time that the latter 
was jireparing to quit Juepoor for Deosa 
and Agra, on the stipulation that bis name 
should not be brought forward publicly. 
The cloth envelope was removed in the 
presence of the Juepoor authorities, when 
upon the fastening of the lock of each 
box was found a seal bearing the impres- 
sioD,SreeSaDgheejee Jotobaramjee. The 
lioxes were then consigued to the care of 
the Minister, who caused their Seals to 
be broken in full Durbar, before the 
Purdur of the Majee, and, to the great 
satisfaction of those interested in the re¬ 
covery of the stolen property, their con¬ 
tents proved to consist chiefly of Jewels 
belonging fax the Royal Wardrobe, va¬ 
lued at about five and a half lakhs of 
rupees; one of the articles is a Surpech or 
Bandeau of diamonds set in the form of 
roses, made up in the time of Raja 
Purtap Singh, the central stone of which 
cost a lakh and thirty thousand rupees. 
The loss of these Jewels which had been 
traced to the hands of Jotharam gave rise 
to one of the charges of embezzlement 
respecting which he was questioned at 
Deosa, as appears from the printed let¬ 
ters connected with his late trial, and the 
three bpxes (contenta not specified 
were noticed in a communication from 
Futih 1^1 to Jnepoor, directing tiie 
transmission of them with other pro¬ 
perty to Agra at the desire of Jotharam, 
a copy of which was found in Hookum 
Cband's house. The following are ex¬ 
tracts from the letters—No. 6, A. P; 
fromGyan Chand. son ofUmurCband 
and toP-in-law of Hookum Chand—re- 
spectiAtf'tne Bitdarunjee, and he sends 
word—“ they will take my name and 
say to you, the l^udarnnjee has told ua 
that you have the property; believe not 
pne whit of what they shall aver but give . 
a flat denial.”—In No. 4, D. P., Gyan 
.Ve: 80, Jnfy. G 
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Chund gives the following advice, '* say 
to the deputies, you ask me about valua* 
ble$ missing, the owner sent fur them 
and 1 know not how she disposed of them. 
I hold an acquittal for all she intrusted to 
me. If they ask to see the acquittal, 
answer them,—who ere you, that I 
should exhibit it to you P On the day 
that justice shall be done, I will answer 
such questions as may be put to me. 
Short abrupt answers should be given, 
but according to your own good plea¬ 
sure, 29, A. P., from Jotbaram to 
Hookum Chund—" My answers to the 
four persons vrho came here (to in¬ 
quire concerning state property^ were 
direct and decisive, and I put them to a 
nonplus. Their report went to J uepoor 
from whence the very same questions 
were returned: they were again brought 
to me, and I settled the matter in the 
same stiain as before.” No. 3., D. P., 
from Hookum Chund—■* The four per¬ 
sons who came from J uepoor will have 
gone away without gaining anything by 
the visit.—How should deceit and false¬ 
hood find a leg on which to stand!'’ 

^ssam Tea .—Wo understand that 
further specimens of tea have been sent 
down from Assam, which, considering 
that they were prepared from leaves 
gathered in the month of December, are 
▼ery passable, and fully equal, as we 
are informed, by competent judges, to 
much of the tea imported from Cbiaa.— 
These were prepared out of season, 
merely to give the Chinese an opportu¬ 
nity of teaching some of the people of 
Assam, how to render us iudependent of 
the Celestial Empire. 

It has been said tlftl the Bank of Ben¬ 
gal conteni]>lated establishing a braq>'h 
at Madras as well ns at Bombay. If the 
Oovernmeat Bank at Madras be assinii- 
lated to the Bank of Bengal with an ex¬ 
tended range of business, there can be 
DO need of a branch from the latter ; but 
a mutual agency might be| arranged 
for the benefit of both and of tlie public. 

TUe Bunk of Intiia .—We have been 
favored with the following copy of the 
memorial of the East Indian Association 
at tilaagow, against the new Bank pro¬ 
ject. It will be seen that, in the main, 
the memorialists object to the institution 
upon the very giouuds we have ourselves 
advancerl-To the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melbourne. First Loeduuf his 
Majesty’s Treasury, &c. 8tc.—The me¬ 
morial of the East Indian Association of 
GIgsgow,—Respectfully Sheweth, - That 
the chairman of this Association having 
been honored with a communication in 
reply from the Right Hon. the Chancel¬ 


lor of the Exchequer, desiring tlrot the 
Directors should address to the Treasury 
a det-iilcd statement of their objections to 
the establishment of a bank iti Indio. 
Your memorialists beg very respectfully 
to submit to your lordship the accompa¬ 
nying copy of a repo^ which was pre¬ 
pared by a Biib-coraraiUee of the Associ¬ 
ation specially appointed for the purpose 
prior to the chairman’s communication 
with Mr. Spring Rice.—Your memorial¬ 
ists beg to refer to the said report as 
embodying their principal objections to 
the proposed "Bank of Indis,” they 
briefly resolved themseives into these, 
viz.—That the privileges aunght for, 
particularly those of limited liability the 
remittance of Indian revenue and the 
issue of notes, through all the Goveru- 
ment channels, are essentially exclusive: 
and, in their operation, cannot fail, in 
your incinonalist’s opinion, to become a 
most injurious monopoly in spite of all 
that even the parties themselves could 
do to prwvent it, were they so disposeii. 
That the distance of the Directors Irom 
the thing to be directed is repugnant to 
every idea of elliciency; and that the 
sijaUm of direction in investing a few 
men uith such power f •r many years, is 
replete with temptation to the must seri¬ 
ous abuses, Youi niLinurialisIs beg to 
remark that the reniittancc of (he surplus 
revenue, by means of Ihc iirudiiee of 
India and China, constituted aiinosl tlie 
whole commerce of tlie 1’a.st India Com¬ 
pany at the time vilieii it was deemed 
necessary, for the good of the nation to 
extinguish their tiading functiun-j, and 
yet the projectors of the jiropuscd bank 
ask for the co-operation ot Govcrniiu'nt 
with the avowed objeet on their pait “ of 
suspending the necessity of the Ticasury 
in Bengal, and ol taking upon lliemselvcs 
the rciiuitance to EiigUiiul of the sums 
required for the home charges of the East 
India Company,” thus grasping at tlie 
control of those very funds, the remit¬ 
tance of which, in tlie hands ot (he East 
India Company, formed & most serious 
objection ta the luonopnly so happily got 
xid of.—-Your memorialists beg distinctly 
to disclaim an.i/ opinion which might bo 
considered unfavorable to the extension 
of a good banking system in India, and, 
on tiie contrary, object to the proposed 
bank, chiefly because they firmly be¬ 
lieve that it will absorb nil competition of 
the kind, and that by competition alone, 
can such establishment be beneficial to 
the public. Your memorialists beg only 
further to state, that the principle of li¬ 
mited liability Ims hitherto been care¬ 
fully excluded f^oni Etiglisli banking. 
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and limy humbly submit to your Lord 
ship that the vast interests of India both 
ill its internal and foreign trade, recently 
freed as it has been from one monopoly 
is no proper subject for an esperiment, 
which your memorialists verily believe 
would bring it ij^der another. — Yonr 
memorialists, therefore, earnestly beg 
that your lordship will give this import¬ 
ant matter your early and seiioiis consi¬ 
deration, and discourage the formation of 
the said bank on the principles proposed, 
and your memorialists will ever pray,tkc. 
—Signed on behalf of the East Indian 
Association of G lasgow by 

Glasgow, 18th Aug. 1836. 

The committee appointed to acquire 
information respecting the proposed 
“Jlank of India” to consider the probable 
cflTectof such an establishment, and to 
report to the DiicctcA's; having obtained 
authentic copies of the prospectus and 
correspondence with the India House, 
Board of Control, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which they herewith pre¬ 
sent, have carcfullv considered the mat¬ 
ter tlius referred to them and agreed to 
the following resolutions,viz.,—Kesolved 
Isl. That (hough a greater difTusion of 
capital iu India fur Atfricvllural pur¬ 
poses is most desirable, yet there is no 
lirescnt want of it cither lor Government 
or commercial purposes, as is evidenced 
by the facts that the Itidiaii loans are 
cnntraelcd at 4 per cent, aud that the 
Flench and American trade are carried 
on mainly by means of the capital and 
credit of Biitish merchants, and your 
committee are of opinion that any in¬ 
crease of capital which might be reguired 
by an extension of the trade would be 
readily met by individual enterprise,— 
Ke,olve(l. 2d. That a well regulated bank 
can scnicely fail any where, particulbrly 
in India, tube apiiblic benefit, as thereby 
the amount of available capital is in¬ 
creased, and the rate at which it is offered 
to (be public lowered by euinpetitiun.and 
that, thercfuic. no ubjeetiuii could be 
against the pftjjKJsed eslaMiahmeiit were 
it I'lopeily based aud cunstXuted.—Ke- 
aolvcd, .‘M. 'that the plan of the proposed 
bank, as developed in its jirospeclus. ia 
jiol h nistactoiy, cither as to its principles 
or giivernmeiit for the following reasons: 
— ist. Bceaufie, though (liselaiming cx- 
eliisive piiv'ileges, it seeks fur a royal 
ciiaitcr with limited li .liility, whieh, if 
granted, eoiiKI seareely fail, from the 
iiiagniiiule of the eoticern. to cause it to 
Opel ale us a monopoly.—2d. Because it 
hutks *‘tu incorp irate or nmulganiate 
with itself Ihe Bank of Bengal htirinff nn 
f/cAi c tu eiiti r till) ctilion n itit it," 


the Union Bank could not be expected 
to bear up against such opposition, and 
thus all competition would be swallowed 
up, though from it alone could any good 
be expected to accrui to the public.—Sil 
Because it seeks to act as theOovernment 
Treasury, and your committee are of 
opinion that this would endow it with a 
jKiwer wholly inconsistent with that coiq- 
pclitioii whieh is so indiNpensuble to free¬ 
dom of trade.—4lh Because it seeks to 
remit the surplus revenue of India, and 
yuur committee are of opinion that this 
would only be to transfer to a worse ad- 
imuistraliun. that undue itiduenco over 
the trade whieh has been so loudly coin- 
plaiiifd of in the mode of remitting 
adopted by the East India Company.— 
5th. Because the bank aims at the issue 
of its notes through all the Quvernmetit 
cliatiuels in India which would extend its 
dangerous power over the circulatiou of 
the country.—6tb. Because the bulk of 
the proprietary and (he chief manage¬ 
ment arc to be in England, while the pro¬ 
posed field of operation in India which is 
about as preposterous as to think of plac¬ 
ing the Dank of England under a pro¬ 
prietary and Hoard of Directors in Cal¬ 
cutta ; and further because the direction 
in India is to be subject to the approval 
and under the control of that in London; 
which are both, in the opinion of your 
committee, open to very serious objec¬ 
tions, chiefly inasmuch as the distance 
must prevent that intimate knowledge of 
existing circumstances which ought to 
regulate extensive financial operations ; 
and the nature of these operations, un¬ 
known as they must be to the mercan¬ 
tile community ^tferally will often ma¬ 
terially affect their calculations and give 
undue advantage to those members of the 
com iicrcial b<^y who are in the Direc¬ 
tion; while, by the absolute control of 
the Loudon over the India Direction, 
little hope can he entertained of spinted 
resistance by the latter to any erroneous 
measures of the former—7th. Because, 
besides other defects in the plan for the 
direction the part of it which concen¬ 
trates the whole power in a very limited 
number of individuals for so many years 
has a manifebt tendency to give lise to 
abuses and to a geneial vicious adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of the bank.—Re¬ 
solved 4th. That it be reconiinendcd to 
the DA'ceturs of this Association that they 
decidedly oppose the granting of a char¬ 
ter with limited liability to the proposed 
** Bank of India,” as a measure calcu¬ 
lated to bring the trade anew under that, 
anine system of monopoly from which it 
luts jubt been freed.—Resolved, 5th. That 
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it does not remove tbe objection of this 
committee to say that its privileges are not 
exclusive, and that other parties may also 
obtain the advantage of limited liability, 
as several lianks in the same pKce do in 
Scotland, for the committee believes that 
the circumstances of the two countries 
are so widely diiTerent that tbe parallel 
cannot hold, and that the effect in India 
of so large a capital and such vast infiu* 
ence,supported by such a privilege.would 
be to absorb all existing competition and 
to prevent in future the forming of any 
other bank, while its effect in England 
would probably be to benefit London to 
the detriment of tbe outports.—(Signed) 
HOBERr JAMESON, Chairman. 

Glasgow. 2.3th July 1836. 

We understand tbe Government has 
accepted an offer made by the Bonding 
Warehouse Committee, of 1.80,0U0 Ru¬ 
pees for the old Import Warehouse*^ pre¬ 
mises, which sum is rather more than 
800 Rupees per cottah. This purchase 
will be more economical than would 
have been that of Export Warebonses 
which were valued at 1,000 Rupees per 
cottah for the ground, and a large sum 
also for the buildings upon them, but 
which the Government refused to part 
with at the valuation of their Engineer 
Officers, being desirous of reserving so 
eligible a piece of ground contiguous to 
the Custom House, for tbe eventual ex¬ 
tension of tbe Custom House premises, 
or other public offices. This important 
matter having been settled, a meeting of 
the proprietors of the Bonding Ware¬ 
house Association is called for Feb. the 
Sd, for the purpose of electing Directors 
and Office-bearers, and considering a 
plan for the buildings to be immediately 
commenced. It is proposed to divide Vbe 
whole longitudinally into three ranges of 
warehouses, and for the pi esent to build 
only the centre one ; Ly which arrange¬ 
ment tbe use of tbe sheds on both sides 
will be preserved uutil tbe space is wanted. 
Government has liberally consented to 
apportion the payment of the purchase- 
money for the ground according as it 
shall he occupied, so that only oiie-third 
of the 1,8U,000 Rupees will i>e required 
fur some time. 

Human Sacrifices in Goomsnor.— 
Meria pooja, or Homan Si>crificeB, takes 
place once a year in one or other of the 
confederate Mootas in succession. The 
victims are stolen fromwthe low country, 
or are brought from some other distant 
jiart and sold to those muotas where tbe 
sacrifices are performed—if children, 
they are kept jintil they attuii a proper 
* age. This cruel ceremony is thus perJ 


formed;—When the appointed day ar¬ 
rives the Khonds assemble from all parts 
of the country, dressed in their finery, 
some with bear-skins thrown over their 
abnulders, others with the tails of pea¬ 
cocks flowing behind them, and the long 
winding feather of the jungle cock 
waving on their hea^. Thus decked 
out, they dance, leap, and rejoice, beat¬ 
ing drums, and playing on an instrument 
not unlike in sound to the highland pipe. 
Soon after noon, tbe Jani, or presiding 
priest, with the aid of his assistants, fastens 
the unfortunate victim to a strong post 
which has been flrr'iy flxed into the 
ground,and there standing erect he siiflers 
the cruel torture (humanity shudders at 
the recital) of having the flesh cut from 
his bones in small pieces, by tbe knives of 
the savage crowd who rush on him and 
contend with each other for a portion.— 
Great value is allacbed to tbe first morsel 
cut from the victim’s body, for it is sup¬ 
posed to possess greater virtues, and a 
proportionate eagerness is evinced to 
acquire it; but considerable danger to 
the person of the operator attends the 
feat, fur it happens also that equal virtues 
are attributed to the flesh of the lucky 
holder of the first slice. To guard 
against so disagreeable an appropriation, 
a village will peibaps depute one of its 
number to endeavour to secure tbe much 
desired object, and they accordingly arm 
him with a knife, (mereri) tie cloths 
round him, and bolding on by the ends, 
at the appointed signal rush with 3 or 
4,000 others at the miserable sacrifice ; 
when, if their man should be successful 
in bis aim, they exert their utmost efibits 
to draj; bin from the crowd, Irum whence 
(so few being able to approach the 
wretched object at once) should ho 
escape unhurt, the whole turn their faces 
to their homes , for, in order to secure its 
lull efficacy, they must deposit in their 
fields, before the day has passed, the 
charm they have so cruelly won.—The 
intent of this inhuman sacrifice is to pro¬ 
pitiate Ceres.—how devilish 1!—In Gud- 
dapoor, another and equall*/ cruel sacri¬ 
fice IrequcDtly precedes the one already 
described —«A trench, seven feet long, is 
dug, along which a huiiiau being is sus¬ 
pended alive by the neck and heels, 
fastened with ropes to slakes firmly fixed 
at each end of the excavation so that t» 
prevent strangulation, he is compelled to 
buppoit himself with hts hands, over 
each side of his grave.—The presiding 
priest, or Jani, alter performing some 
ceremonies in honor of the goddess iMu- 
nekisiri, takes an axe and infliels six 
cuts at equal dislauces from tbe hack of 
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tbe npek to the beds, repenting the 
numbers one, two, three, &C , (kc., ns he 
proceeds; Rondi, Rendi, Moonjii, Nalgi, 
Chingi, Sajgi, and at the seventh, Argi, 
decapitates him—the body falls into the 
pit and is covered with earth when the 
hellish orgies first described are enacted. 
Women are sacrXiced as well as men.— 
Since the arrival of tbe troops in the 
Kbond country, a female found her way 
into the Collector's camp, at Pattingia, 
with fetters on her legs; she bad escaped 
during the confusion of an attack on the 
Wulsa or hiding-place of the people who 
had charge of her, by our men, and re¬ 
lated that she had been sold by her 
brother!! to a mootikoo of one of the 
Patlingia mootas, for the purpose of 
being sacrificed. I need nut say that 
she was instaiitly released, and that she 
abjured all further connection with her 
people.— Conservaiicc, Jan. 17. 

Calcultu Docking Companjf. —It has 
becn.determined that an Association shall 
be formed to be called the Calcutta Dock¬ 
ing Cump.iuy.—That the capital of this 
Association shall amount to six lacs of rs., 
to he divided into 600 shares of 1,U0U 
Co.’s Rupees each. That subscriptions 
to tbe above extent having been already 
received, according to the list and pro¬ 
spectus laid upon the table, each share¬ 
holder shall be called upon to pay the 
firsi instalment of 600 Company’s Ru¬ 
pees per share into the Union Bank, and 
upon the completion of tbe deed of As¬ 
sociation, shall give his promissory notes 
fur the further instalments.—The follow¬ 
ing gentlemen have consented to be¬ 
come the managing committee:—W m. 
Bruce, Esq.,—T. It. Crawrurd,-£sq.— 
W. Storm, Esq.—W. Prinsep, Esq., and 
Riistuiujec ( owasjee. That the com¬ 
mittee are authorised to pay tb| first 
instalment due for the puichase of the 
Howrah and Kidderpoie Ducks, and also 
to appropriate the surplus funds to tbe 
provision of such stock and inateiials as 
are required for the cariying on the 
works in baijd.—Tliat the committee eie 
authorised to make all engagements fur 
repairs, &c. &c., and to si^u and receive 
all bills for work done at the Docks.— 
That the committee are authorised to 
treat with Guvurunient for the sale of the 
eastern end of the Kidderpore premises, 
upon terms fixed by the pruprieiurs. 

We are glad to hear that the propriety 
of separating the magisterial ana revenue 
dutie.s especially iu the large districts of 
Bengal, is now fully recugniaed, and that 
a coniiiienceinent of the desired reform is 
about to be made iu the immediate se¬ 
paration of the offices of Collector and 


Magistrate in tbe Moorshedabad district, 
where the disadvantage of tbe union has 
been most strongly exhibited. 

Supreme Court ArrantjemeniH. —Mr. 
Dobbs has been appointed Master and 
Accountant General by two of the 
J udges; the salary for the performance 
of the duties is Rs. 36,000 per annum, 
subject, when Mr. Macnaghten retires, 
who now receives Rs. 18,000 per annum, 
to an increase of Rs, 12,000, and when 
Mr. O’Hanlon, who now receives Rs. 
8,000, retires from tbe Insolvent Court, 
to a further increase of Rs. 6,000, 
making, when these offices are concen¬ 
trated iu Mr. Dohhs, a salary of Rupees 
51,000. Mr Dickens takes Mr Smoult'a 
offices and bis allowances, doing the duty 
of L'lcclcsiastical Registrar for nothing, 
and receiving Rs. 54,000, the ascertained 
ave.«ge of Commissions as Ecclesiastical 
Officer for a period of eleven years past, 
and Rs. 12,000 annually, to make up 
66,000, the amount ot Mr. Dickens’s 
Biliary as Master and Equity Registrar.— 
This concentratiun of offices and the 
saving consequent thereto, enables the 
court ti^reduce tbe charges, per folio, in 
all the offices. Those mentioned a few 
days ago, as exceptions, will be now 
reduced. 

ciyii. APPoiyTMBSTg.—-Jan. 5, Mr 
A. S. Annand has been authorised to ex¬ 
ercise the powers of joint Magis. and 
dep. Cullectpr in Zillah Chittagong—14, 
Mr Q. Adams has been authorised to 
exercise the powers of joint Magis. and 
dep. Collector in Zillah Midnapore— 
Lieut G. Ellis, of the regt of Art., to 
conduct a Revenue Survey in the dis¬ 
tricts of Mooghyrsind Bcbar—17, Mr J. 
Hawkins to be Cumnir. of Reveuiie and 
Circuit of the 13tb or Bsuleah divisiuo, 
vice Mr C. W. Steer—Mr E. C. Raven- 
shiiw to be Additional Judge of Patna, 
and to bold the Sessions for the trial 
of all commitments by Capts. Ramsay 
and laiwis atChuprah and Muorsliedubad, 
vice Mr Hawkins—Mr R. P. Nisbet to 
officiate, until further orders, as Civil 
and .Session Judge of Nuddeah—Mr P. 
W. Russell to officiate, until further 
orders, as Civil and Session Judge of 
Moorshedabail—.Mr R. Torrens to be 
Magis .and Collector of Diuagepore, vice 
Mr. T. R Davidson, but to continue to 
act as addiliuuai Judge of Chittagong 
unli^Iurtber orders—The Hon. R. Forbea 
to be Collector of Moorshedabad—^Mr 
W. H. Elliott to be Magis. of Muor- 
shedad,but to cunliiiue atBaocoora until 
relieved—Mr G. W. I 4 ttye to be joint 
> Magis. and dep. Collector of Malda— 
Mr. £. Deedes to be joint M^git. and 
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4ep. Collector of Daraset—Mr D. J. 
Money to be joint Magi<!. and dep. Col¬ 
lector of Bancoora, but t<> continue at 
lVli(lna[)ore until relieved—Mr. G, F. 
Huulton to exereiae liie full powers of a 
Collector for the (ieni Supeiintendence 
of the UnnssesHod Mchulaand Settlement 
AlTuirs ill the di>trict of Dchar, vice Mr 
Louglinan—Mr C. Tottenham to be dep. 
Collector of the district of Tirhout, for the 
conduct of Suits under Kcgulntiuns II. 
ofl8l9and III.of 18:^8. vice Mr Hoidton, 
but to continue at Builooab until the 
business of the season shall have been 
completed—Mr R. N. Furqiibaison to be 
joint Magi.s. and dep. Collector of I'atna, 
continiiiijg to officiate as Mugis. of the 
above district, and to hold charge of the 
Office of the Special defi. Collector until 
further onleis—Mr. Asst Surg J. Dajen- 
port, M. !>., to pciforrn the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Tipperuh, 
vice Mr. Asst Surgeon T. W. Burt— 
*21, The Right Hon. the Governor of 
Bengal has been pleased to make the 
following apjioiiitments : Mr. J. W. 
Templer to otllciule, until further orders, 
as Civil and Session Judge of Biicker- 
giiiigc, vice .Mr Maxwell—Mr G. F, 
Brown to officiate, until fuillier orders, 
as Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit 
of the 12th or Bhnngulpore division— 
Mr J. F. Cathccirl to he Civil and Session 
Judge of Jessorc, vice Mr C. Phillips— 
Mr. J. Duiibai to ulliciute until further 
orders as Civil and Session Judge <,f 
BhauguI{>oic, hut to retain charge of the 
Office of Magis. and Collector of that 
district till relieved by Mr James—Mr 
jH. F. James to officiate until further 
orders, as Magis. and lluilectornf Bliaii- 
gulpore, contiiiuing in charge of hit 
present duties at Ruiigpore till rt lieved 
*—Mr C.G. Udin to ufliciute until further 
orders as Civil and Session Judge of 
Sarun—Mr. F. Cardew to be joint Magis. 
and dep. Collector of Mongliyr, vice Mr 
R, W. Barlow—.Mr J. Reid to hepn Asst 
under the Coramr. of Revenue and (!ir- 
cuit of the 11 til or Patna division—Mr R. 
H. Snell has been authorised to exercise 
the powers of Joint Magis. and deji. Col¬ 
lector in the 21 Pergiiiinalis-Ml G. G. 
Mackintosh to officiate, until fintlicr 
orders as joint Magis. and dep. Collec¬ 
tor of the second grade in Zill.di Piirnea, 
during the absence of A.'r F. B. Bead 
— Mr G. J. Gordon to* be Ud (Jtjin- 
missioner of the Court of Requests, 
vice Mr A. Dobbs resigned—2,5, Mr K. 
J. Harington has been permitted to re- 
ajgn the Hon. ro.’s C. S. irom this date, 
u^ordcr to retire upon an annuity of the 
1836-37’"—Ml F. A. Lusbington, 


Wiitcr, rcjHirted qualified for the Public 
•Service, is attached to Bengal Presiden¬ 
cy—Mr S. G. Bonham to be Governor of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore and 
Alalacca, to take elfoct from the date of 
Mr Murchison’s departure from India, ou 
2.5th Dec. last—Mr T. p. Church to be 
Resident Councillor at Singapore, vice 
Mr. Bonham fiom the present date—Mr 
W. Balhctehet to be Asst to the Resident 
Councillor of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
from the date of his taking charge 
CIKIL APPOIffTVENTK UY THE GOVT, 

OF AOU4 -—Dec 13, ’Ir U. H, Scott to 
officiate as Commissioner of Bevenue and 
Circuit of 3d or Bareilly divisio"—27, 
Mr T. P. Woodcock, to officiate as Mag.s. 
and Collector of Allyghur—Mr. K. P. 
•Smith to be Civil and Sessions Judge of 
nhazeepore, from the date of Mr. K. J. 
Hanngton’s cmbarkafiuu for Kurope— 
Mr. W. R. Kciinawny to be Magis. and 
Collector of Glia*eeporc—Mr. Kennaway 
will continue to officiate as Magis. aii.l 
Collector df Allyghur until relieved by 
Mr. T. P. Woodcock—Mr W.F. Tlumi- 
soii to be joint .Magis. and dep. Collcclur 
of Ghazeepoie—Captain C. Thoresby, of 
the 6Sth regt N 1, to be Supert. of the 
Ehiiltcc teriitury, and to ex'-'ici.^c the 
jjowers of iN' i 'is. and Collector in subor- 
dinatioii to the Ag''nt ami Commissiui cr 
of Dclilec—.1.111. 2. Mr A. W. Bcgbee 
to be Civil n-iil Session Judge of .Myn- 
pMoiie—Mr. il. •S. BuiilJcrsoii to be 
Comiiiissicnci uf llevciiuc and Circuit 
of the 1st or .Meerut division—'Ir. J. R. 
Hutcliiiisoii ditto ditto of the 2d nr Agra 
divison—Mr U, C. Glyii to officiate ns 
Civil aqrt Session Judge of .Meerut—Mr 
G. F. Franco to officiate as Magis. ami 
Collector of .Vlecnit—7, Brisign •■>. A. 
Abbott, Gist regt N 1, to be au .As.st iii 
the Ihivcnue •Survey department—.Mr 
II. Rose to officiate as >iagis. and Col¬ 
lector of Bareilly—9, .Air R, H, •S. 
Campbell to officiate as joint Magistrate 
and dep. Collector ot Furriicknljtul—Mr 
II. >1. }• lliot to be Secj-. to the Sudder 
Board of Kcvenue from lOtli* Dec. Inst— 
11. Air A. P.^ Currie to be .vlagis. and 
Collector C/'' Humm rpore from ‘sbst idt. 
—Mr. .1. 'I'lioriiton to be joint Magis. ai.d 
dep. Collector of Goruckporc ; Mr. 
Tlioiiiton will eonti'iue to officiate us 
dep. Collector of Ail^ Ghur—11, Mr M. 
F. viuir to be-Asst under the Commis¬ 
sioner of Kcveiine and Ciicnit ot the 3d 
or Biireilly division, troiii ilbili ult — .Vic 
S. S. Brown to be iVlugis. and I ulicctor 
of the western division Dehlee territoi j, 

, from 25ili ult.—The leave of absence tor 
tliice nioiilhs granttil to Mr <b C. Paiks, 
Collector ot Custon 4 s at Allabubud, ou 
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the 24lh Nov. last, is cancelled—I7i Mr 
U. Tayler to be Civil and Session Judge 
of Muoradabad, from 4th inst.—Mr. J. 
Davidson to be Civil and Session Judge 
of Ktdwah—Mr S. 6. Smith to be Magis. 
and Culleetor of Etawah—Mr J. Ciimine 
to be Joint Magis. and dep. Collector of 
Elawuh—Mr A.‘*U. C. Plowden to be 
joint Magis, and dep. Cullectur of Ally 
Gliur. from Ist Dec. 1836—Mr R. H. P. 
Clarke to be joint Magis and dep Collec¬ 
tor of Bareilly ; Mr C. to continue to offi¬ 
ciate as Magis. and Collector of Suheawan 
—16, Lt H. C. Shakespear, of the regt 
of Artillery, to be an Asst in the Revenue 
Survey depaitmeiit—The services of Mr 
G. F. Brown, al piesent holding the ap¬ 
pointment of Magis. and Collector of 
Juantioor, have been placed at tlie dis¬ 
posal of (he Right Hon. the (lovernor of 
Bengal—20, Mr. J. II. Batten, Asst to 
the Commissioner of Kumaun, vested 
with (he [lowers of joint Magis. and dep. 
Collector in Guiwahl—25, Mr C. . 
Tru.scott to ofTiciatij as Magis, and Col- 
lectoi of Alhihab.id—MrG H. M. Alex¬ 
ander to cxeruse the powers of joint 
Mag.s. and dep. Collei tor in the Booliind- 
■hnhur distiict—Fi b. 8, Mr C. Fia.ser to 
ofTicidte as Agent to the Lieut Gov. in the 
Sangur Nherbudda (eiritory. 

Mii.nAnr a rroi \t i/a xrs, pito wo- 
T/iw, cii.txaL^, ii'r. from IStA Jan. 
to noth. Ffb. It-g7 — Captain J. C. Itidur 
>ub A&.st, to be dejmty Asst Commissary 
Gc'id of the 2<1 tl.iis, vice Caj.taiii W. 
Foley resigii'-d—A^st Surgeon II. II. 
Spiy, medical depaitmenl to whom rank 
WU.S asbigind in G. O. No. 234, of 9th 
N'ovcnit)er, 1827, indcad of the date 
thci ( ill stated, and to stand next below 
A.,si Snigt’on 1). Woodburn, M. D. and 
above Asst Surgeon J. Coibct. The 
oid(‘r bonks to be corrected accordjngly 
— Itli bate Alt., Lu-ut A. Caidew 1st 
comj), to be \djt and Quarterm. vice 
H .isfoid promoted -Lieut G.T. Graham 
li>l comp, to act us Adjt to the wing of 
4ili batt stationed at Dum-Dum, in suc¬ 
cession to 1 rent Caidcw—Eur. regt. I.t. 
C. Clark, right wing, to ]/e Adjt, vico 
Shortreed promoted—5511^ regt N I, Lt. 
C. Gralium to be Adjt, vice Ficctli pro¬ 
moted—9th rctft L C. Cornet F. J. Har¬ 
riot to be Interpreteraiul Quartermaaster 
—Jjeut H. Boyd 15th regt N I, Agent 
for luinily money and Payiimstcr of 
Native Pensioners at Barrackpore, to act 
as Paymaster at Meerut and llaup- 
per during the absence of Captain J. 
Huggan or until further orders—Captain 
J. Jervis 5th regt N I, to be Supertof 
Family Money and Paymaster of Native 
Perisioiiers in Oude and Cawiipoie, vice 
Captain C. Ilaiuiltud promoted—Captain 
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H. Cart«r, 73d regt N I, to be Agent 
for family money and Pay-master of 
Native Pensioners at Barrackpore, vice 
Lieut H. Boyd—Assistant Surgeon D. 
Stewart M. 1). 2 d Vist to Presidency 
Hospital, to be oupert Genl Vaccine In- 
noculation Iln.spital,vicc Surg A. R. Jack- 
son, M. D. —Asst Surg H. Chapman, Gov. 
Geid’s s'ody Guaid, to be 2d .Asst to the 
Pres. Genl Hospital, vice Asst Surg D. 
StewaitMD—Asst Surg F. H. Brett is 
permanently appointed by Guv. Geul to 
the medical charge of the Body Guard— 
3d regt N I, Lieut W. Little to be 
Captain, Ensign J. Hennessey Fulton to 
beLi^ut; from the 25th Jan. I8J7, in 
succession to Captain G. F. Holland re¬ 
tired—26(h regt N 1. Captain G. Huish 
to be Major, Lieut J. Ij. Taylor to be 
C'apldin, and Ensign J. G. Gaitskcll to 
be Ihciit; from 12th Jan. 1837. in suc- 
cosujii to Major G. H Johnstone, trans- 
fi’iicd to tlie Invalid Lslab.— lltb ic'gt. 
N I, Lieut and Bic'vit Captain R. B. 
Pemberton to be Captain, En.^igii T. 
(ii)ddiid to be Lieut; tioin lhc25lii .'an. 
18.17; in successiou to Captain T. Dea 
Vcoux fetired. 

UAitiiiAdKs. — Die. 29. C.ipl.iin W. 
Veinun33d N I, fu Mary, dtiiightcr of 
the late R. Reilly. Esq, civil Snigeoii— 
Jan. 2, Captain A. Symers 1 1 Emily, 
only daughter of Licut-colo.icl T. i’aliuer 
—Mr T. Ross to Mary, cl :est d.iugliter 
of Mr W. Wallis—3,J.G. lloriold. Esq. 
to Miss M. A. McGuire—l‘2,<at C.iwii- 
pure, Mr C. Sutherland to Ruse, you.ig- 
est daughter of Ihe late S. Gieenway, 
Esq—13, Mr W, Baxter to Miss M. 
WooLey—Mr J. P. Gray to SIiss S. S. 
Reed—17, Mr A. Dascy. junr, to AIissE. 
Sniiili—J, Jacksou, Esq, Bengal McJ. 
s’ervice, to .Maria, daughter of J. Pattle. 
Esq, B C S—18, C M. Hollingbury, Esq 
to Jlrs H. Easltiian—19, Monsieur N. 
llavinct to Miss A, E. Ayres—at My- 
meusing, Mr J. Ward to Ciss A. Cole¬ 
man—15. Oman, Fsej. indigo planter, to 
Aiiue, youngest daughter of l . 10. Ewe- 
Icr, Esq.—21, Mr D D. Mello to* Cathe¬ 
rine, widow of the late Mr J obn Payne— 
Mr W, Ogle to Miss J. Joaquiiia—Mr P. 
Fernandes to Miss A. Robert—Mr S. B. 
Gonsalves to MissS. U' Cruz—24, Mr 
M. Wiltingbaker to Miss J. Fenwick— 
25, Mr C. Dissent to Miss E. A. Rice— 
30, at Dinapuie. W. J. Baldwin, £s([, of 
Tirhpjt, to Ci\4berine, daughter ul lli^ 
lata C. F. Fergusson, Esq, C S —31, Mr. 
J. W. Grange to Miss £. J. Fritz. 

DittTHH. — \ov. 21, at Sea, the lady of 
L. t ariuichael. Esq, of 4 son— Der. 14, 
at Agia, Mrs E. Billon of a daughter—^ 
20 , at Neeiniicli, the lady of Captain 
Scott lit L C, of a daiijlitep— cl, at 
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Ramree, the lady of Lieut J. R. Lunu- 
den 6)d N 1, of a ttaughter—26. at 
Mhow, the lady of Lt 6. R. Whish, 60tb 
Tegt,ofaeoa—28,at Uussoorie the lady of 
Captain IToggan 52d N I. of a son—30, 
at Dacca, Ihe lady of J. Ixiwis. Esq, C S, 
of a son—the lady of 1 ieut W. R. Don* 
mure of a daughter—31. the lady of W. 
Thompson, Esq. of a daughter—at C%u< 
□ar, the wife of Magazine Serjt. Clarke 
of a son— Jan. 1. Mrs S. M. Gaspor of a 
daughter—the lady of C. L. Peato, Esq, 
of a son—4, at Lucknow, the wife of Mr 
T. S. Vellozo, of a daughter—6. at Be¬ 
nares, the lady of G. Lindsay, Esq. C S, 
of a daughter—9, at Mhow, the wife of 
Serjt-major J. Swanstonof a daughter— 

12, at Muttra, the wifO'Of Mr John of 
Agra, of a son—at Cawnpore, the laiiy of 
Captain W. M. N. Sturt of a daughter— 

13, at Berhampore, the wife of Mr J. 
Morley of a daughter—14. the lady of 
J. Lackersteen. Esq, of a son—Mrs T. 
Gregson of a daughter—17. at Agra, Mrs 
W. Porter of a daughter—at Allahabad, 
the lady of J. Dunsmure, Esq, of a 
daughter—18. the lady of Captain W. 
Boothby of a son—Mrs J. E. Myl*ra of a 
son—at Chowringbee, the lady of C. 
Mackinnon, Esq, of a son—^at Etawah, 
the lady of Lieut 6. Hamilton 53d N I, 
of a daughtei—at Kishnagur, the lady of 
C. W. Fuller Esq, of a daughter—19, 
Mrs M. A. Roger of a son—the la<ly of 

J. Gmvca, Esq, of a daughter—20, His 
T. J.Philtips ofa daughter—at Cawnpore, 
the lady of CaptJ. Huishofadanghter- 
22, the lady of F C. Smith, Esq, S, of 
a son—Mrs N. Kerr of a son—2), the 
lady of F. J. Halliday, Esq. of a daugh¬ 
ter—at Moozufferpore, the lady of Dr. 

K. Mackinnon of a daughter—on tlv 
river Megna, the holy of W. S. Senior, 
Esq, Asst Surgeon, uf a daughter—the 
lady of W- Ridsdale, Esq, of aeon—24, 
at Agra, the lady of Captain C. Douglas 
14th regt N 1. of a son—>at Bur^an. the 
lady of W. Tayler, Esq, C S, of a daugh¬ 
ter—Mrs J. Richardson of a son sfill born 
26, at ‘Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut 
Eoquettof a daughtei—the lady of C. 
E. Trevelyan, Esq, of a daughter—27. at 
Azimghur, the lady of H C. Tucker, Esq, 
CS,of a daughter—28, Mrs M. Bocli- 
Ibrt of a son—the lady of Rev R. B. Bos- 
ireU of a son—the lady of H. J. Eroen, 
Esq, of a son—29, MrsB. Barber, juot., 
of a daughter—at Kurutul, the lady of 
Captain Ashe 02d regt N f, of a daughter 
—W, Mrs J. P. Parker of a son—the 
lady of J. O. Bediett, Esq, of a daughter 

Agra, the lady of Q. H M. Alex- , 
ander, &q, C S, ofa sou—31, the lady of' 
J. IX Dow, Esq, of a son—at Chan- 
^d^iUffore, the wife of Mr W. Wilson of 


a son—at .Muttra, the lady of Captain J. 
Ficee loth L C, ofa daughter—Feb. 1, of 
iMeerut, the lady of Lieut J. G. Rouse 
of the Bufls, of a daughter—2, at Luck¬ 
now, Mrs T. Gatanier of a daughter—4, 
at Kurnaul, the lady of Captain J. Mac¬ 
donald of a daughter—6, at Kidderpore, 
Mrs T. Watkins of a daughter—9, at 
Azinghur, the lady of J.lhomaoa, 1^, 
C S, of a daughter—IS, at Bauguadee, 
the lady of Asst Surgeon Temple of a son 
16. the wife of Mr D. Gomes of a son— 
the lady of K. C. Bell, Esq, of a son. 

DEAVua .— Vor. 18. At Canton, Mr.G. 
Hill—23, at Whampoa Reach, Surgeon 
C. Johnstone of the ship Earl Balcar- 
ras'—Dec. I, at Singapore, J • C. Grant, 
Esq, C S—^20, at Singapore, Lieut J. P. 
Germon 48th N 1—31, Mr Harry Brown 
—Mr John Held— Jan. 2, BAi T. Mackin¬ 
tosh—4, at Agra, Mrs C. E. Billon, 
daughter of C. R. Marlin, Esq—5, at 
Asseerghur, J. G. Deedes, Esq.C S—6, at 
Hansi, Mr A. Soanes—7. at Futteghur, 
Aniie, infant daughter of Lieut Tytler, 
H .M’s 9th regt — 11, at Etawah, Mrs S. 
Connell—12. at Cbunar, Elizabeth, wife 
of Conductor S. I^itnaro—at Haasi, Bea- 
tiice, eldest (laughter of the lato Major 
Grant, late H M’s 97th regt—16, Mr J. 
H. Hickey—at Allahabad, Jessie, infuiit 
daughter of heijt Beil—18, Captain R. 
P. Field, invalid Estab.—19, Jessey, wife 
of Mr H. Randolph—2(), Muster T. M. 
Carapiet-22, Rev F. Ides Neves, Vicar 
of the Roman l^alholic Church of Boita- 
eonna — Major J. Campbell, 12th regt 
N 1—23, at Cawnpore, William, eldest' 
son of Captain R. Luxmore H. M s lOtb 
foot—24, Adelaide infant daughter of J. 
Keveiy, Esq. of Penang—at Ibhupure, 
Ensign W. K. Fullurton 69th regt N 1— 
Mrs S, D. Ridsdale lady of W. llulsdalo 
£sq.-«-25, Mrs L. Oliver—26, Mrs A.Ver- 
tonnes—29, Mr C. D. NicbolosT-^O. at 
Hazareebaugli, Lieut-colonel J. J. Bird, 
aged 79 yeais— Feb. 2, Mr. Geo. Riley 
—3, Capt. F. F. Cambernoii—Benja¬ 
min. infant son of Captain W. Boothby 
—4. C. £. Eweter, Esq, of Jessore - G, 
at Delhi, Mr Lumley, senior—9, Mr 
Overseer 'T., Dickson—Claiissa, infant 
daughter ol Mr B. B.\rber. junior—at 
Feridpoie, Jane, infant daughter of Mr 
M. lanes—at Hazareebaugh, Asst Surg 
A. CampUll, H M’s 49th foot-10. Mr 
Jos. Lewis—1-2, at Dacca, Madame lot 
Comtessa De Framond—14, Mr John 
Pococh, ship General Palmer”—near 
Chinsurib, Madame de Lavalatte—Har¬ 
riet, daughter of E. Wilkinson, Esq - 
16. Anna, relict of the late Mr T. Wood- 
house, H. Co's Marine—J Uliana, wife of 
Mr T. Thompson, indigo planter—17, 
Mr J. F.D’Costa. * 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

We are, at tjiis time, auxrounded pamphleta advocatiiig the 
views of each writer on the grand project of Steam Communication 
with India. Although we have paid every attention to the multitu¬ 
dinous and conflicting opinions that have poured in t^n us, we have 
not yet discovered any pltm or line of argument, siu^ently power¬ 
ful to withdraw us from our trust in the route by the Red Sea. One 
writer is altogether for the Euphrates’ ^an of communication. 
Another writes two or three dozen dosely-printed pages, to convince 
us of “ the advantages of a Steam passage by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the I^cific Ocean.” And another again, (Col. Chesney, a 
Government authority, whose observations we are about to lay bmore 
oUr readers,) assumes, and with some shew of reason, although in 
the aggregate not upon feasible grounds, that the propoMsed routes by 
the Sea and Euphrates, should be acted upcm connectedly, as 
the one plan might thus materially assist the other, and eventually save 
very considerable expence in prosecuting the gwin project. We are 
‘ glad to find, however, that although there may be so^many opinions 
broached upon the application of the measure in prospect, there is but 
one opinion on the project itself, and that is strmiiiously flivouraUe 
to some one plan of Steam Communication with India; the fact be¬ 
ing palpable that a general and commercial benefit must soon spring 
from it. 

But people seem more inclined to talk than to do anent this sub¬ 
ject. The deed for the word ” is our motto; and we do hope we 
shall early see sufiicient funds accumulated to inspire the friends'of 
the project with renewed ardour. We feel assured the Sait has oi^ 
to be Imd, and the ” ydllow fish,” to use a phrase of our own, will 
soon swann to it. Meantime we have but to repeat our firm belief 
that tiie plan of commumcation by the Bed Sea, is so feasible as to 
misuze aU its patrons i^ainst eventual lose, should they embark tiieb 
capital upon it. AU those who are ready to ** Aids their time/* and 
wait with pawnee, have nothing to fear * Even Gbvemmmit wanfe 
a stronger ktimulus to action, has been offered it, through the 
various letters, petitions, &e. &c. tiiat I^ve been addressed to xt. 

We give place to Cofenti Chesney’p plans of Communication with 
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India, only because we are willing to lay before our readers all the 
best-authorized opinions afloat upon the subject. Colonel Chesney, 
it is well known, is one of that party sent out by Government, ex> 
pressly to test, by actual es^ierience, the feasibility of the Euphrates’ 
route. The observations we are about to extract, fornt the results of 
his expedition. Col. Chesn^ is well acquainted widi all the proposed 
routes by Steam to India: he has, therefore, a double right to be 
heard. 

We shall continue to occupy our pages with yet more opinion- 
ating, no matter whence it may spring, provided it bear with 
any ability and fiumees on the great question. By following tliis 
course, we may, at no distant day, openly refer to this publwation, 
as having more broadly canvassed a flourishing measure, than any 
one of our contemporaries. For where dse, we would ask, has the 
question been, month after month, taken up with the disinterested¬ 
ness we have ever evinced towards it ? We have exposed all attempt 
at its monopoly, and have ever advocated that plan which should most 
interest and benefit the public at large, without succumbing in the 
slightest degree, to party views. But we^must let Colonel Chesney 
speak for himself now: the following are his plans, as contained in 
a letter to Sir R. Comyn at Madras. 


** I presume that the main object desired by every friend of India, 
is a regular communication for the Mails at all events ; and for Pas¬ 
sengers also, if it can be managed without a heavy loss; but the fear 
of the latter seems to have deterred private speci^tion in England, 
unless £55,000 a year is first promised by Government; and tlie dis¬ 
cordant proceedings at the different Presidencies of India, have not 
been altogether cdculated to obtain so large a bonus in these times; 
especially, as I presume that 12’voyages a-year might be made to, and 
from Suez, at a loss of about d^0,00i0; or, a similar number 
among the Euphrates, by sinking 8 or ^10,000 annually. 

Without joining in the reproaches which are the consequences of 
tiiose unhappy discussions, and which have prevented any thing like 
real efforts, it cannot be denied that if the Indian public were to step 
forward with 50 or £100,000 as the foundation of a Company to open 


the Red Sea, the remainder would be readily subscribed in England, 
so as to put that route into speedy, and full operation: but as such 
a project has not all the fasdnationB of a Bank, it is to be feared that 
pur hopes rest on Government alone; and if I am not’greatly mis¬ 
taken, they will not be disappointed. 

** I^obably up to this very moment the real difficulty at home has 
been, to know how a reguhu* Mail-line can be establuhed with the 
least loss; and there is in my opinion but one way of deciding this 
which at the risk of b^g tedious, I will endeavour to eiq^n; 
won the hope o{ being qseful to a cause which has interested me 
de^y since the year 1830, when, after a personal examination of 
and part of the Red Sea, 1 warmly advocated thatf route. 

. ^ *’?rbe^re(Knds kept at Busaora, shew that a regular over-land com- 
iB«liioition was maintained iann 1792 until 1800 (at least) by means 
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of sailing vessels, leaving this port the 1st of each month, nrith a 
Mail in duplicate, to be ^spatched at the same time for London/hmi 
Bussora, the one via Aleppo to Constantinople, and the other through 
Bagdad to the%ame city. 

“ The usual time of the sea voyage was a month and a half, dur¬ 
ing the Monsoon; and about 24 <&ys the rest of the year. The 
Dromedaries reached Aleppo (from Bussora) in 11 or 14 days; 13 
more are consumed to Constantinople, and about 22 from thence to 
London. The communications back and forward, seem to have bemi 
very regular—^viz. in about 91 days in the Monsoon, and 71 the 
other 8 months. Four vessels were employed on this seaidce; 


The Antelope Brig of .185 Tons. 

The Fly Galliot of.. 26 only. 

The Viper Cutter. ... 90 

And tlfe Abel Schooner. 85 


** The Mails were opened by the Arabs occasionally in search of 
Gold, but I have only met one instance of a packet being lost. The 
whole expense was about 52,000 Rupees, but the actual returns from 
the letters are not stated; the postage, however, was 10 Rupees for 
^ of Rupee weight from hence to London. « 

“ If despatches were carried in former times through the desert 
with such a degree of safety, there is no reason why the route might 
not be resumed just now, with better vessels, or if possible steamers. 
The line is already established all the way every month from Fal¬ 
mouth, to Beirout; and the line of Dromeduies now about to be put 
in operation between the latter place and Mohammerah, will soon 
decide the question better than mere speculation; but, to try it 
fairly, there should be a steamer plying between Bombay andMoham- 
mer^, for which one vessel would suffice to go, and come, alternate 
months. Supposing, therefore, that the Hugh Lindsay were to be 
allotted to this service partially (if not exclusively)—tiiere is nothing 
more to be done as far as letters are concerned; and a moderate posb> 
age would moat likely pay eeer^ expense. 

“ But with reference to pulmo feeling and convenience, it is to be 
hoped that something more satisfactory will be attempted when 
the new steamers reach India—three steamers, with the assistance of 
a sailing vessel occasionally, and having twp small steamers on ^ 
Euphrates at the annual cost of £2,500 each, would, oonsidering roe 
shorter vo3rdge to Mohammerah enable the (^vernment to open the 
Red Sea as by altci^te monthly voyages during the next 18; or, 

such other times as might be sufficient to demonstrate to the world, 
all the advantages and disadvantages of each; before we esteblieli 
one of them permanently, or both at diffiermit seasons, iffionld this 
be more suitable. 

** It appears to me, that there are sevend good xeeaons for opening 
both routes at the same time. 

** 1st. The three steamers could not keep up a monthly communi¬ 
cation to Suez, but by going the shorter voyage alternate^ to the 
Gulf, they mi^ht keep up the' 13 voyages for a time, say 9 voyages 
in each direction. 
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'* 2iid. We are not quite eure that either of the routes would be 
practicable at all seasons, and a continued experiment can alone de¬ 
cide this pointf and at the same time the rehitive speed, expense, &c. 

" 3rd. Plague is said to exist in Egypt and Syria Vhnost always 
at different times, therefore the one might be opened whilst the otlmr 
is diut, either from this cause, or war ^turbances, &c. 

4t^ IT^e commercial and inraticai relationB of the Peruan Ghilf, 
and our interests in Persia its^, require at least occasional and regu¬ 
lar communications, which trould be secured by the double line of 
the Red Sea and Euphrates; and if neither of them should fully 
answer our expectations, there will be the resource of experimenting 
on two others:—the one being along the rirer Tigris to Trebezonde, 
and from thence by sea to ^nstantinople, Malta, and England; 
whilst the other, would be through Persia to Trebezonde, and thence 
by the Danube and the Rhine to England, which may be said to be 
almoBt open already. 

The grand object is to hare some regular communication or 
other, but in the present progressive staite of Steam, we ought to 
beg^ udth the shortest and cheapest lines possible, looking forward 
to more daring attempts^ some 10 or 20 years hence, when the Mon¬ 
soons may not only be* overcome—but paying voyages made from 
Madras and Calcutta to Suez, as well as roimd the Cape. These ob¬ 
jects cannot, however, be obtained, until vessels are constructed to 
carry fuel at a cheaper rate, and for double the time that has been 
accomplished as yet; consequently, we ought to be content for t^ 
present, with what may be actually practicable from Bombay either 
to Suetf or the Pernan Gulf, as experience may decide for or against 
the latter. 

** I have the honor to be. Sib, 

** Your most obedient humble Servant, 

• • ” F. R. Chesnst. 

** The Honorable Sir Robbb^ Cohtn, ^c. ^c. ^c. 

Chairman of the Steean Meetmgjan the 2lst Jan. at Madras’* 

These plans are thus rendered liable to objection by an Indian con- 
teo^porary, who says, “ The bare fact that the Euphxates is actually 
navigable, as far as natural obstacles are concerned; although it be 
of indispenBable importance, is by no means the whole: ^we must be 
on good terms with the various population that borders on its banks, 
and we must be sure of the pmect safety and unbroken facility of 
tile overland route, before * paying vc^'ages' can be expected on this 
side tiie Gulfs; two sine guts nuns, of extremely doubtful, we might 
riso vmture to say, of impossible attainment.'* 

W9 have it in contemplation to occupy a portion of a future num- 
JWkt with amne very powerful and widely-ba^ observations on the 
Communication questioili, which have emanated from a Mr. 
f^ajrbum, whose letter (m the subject to Lord William Bentinck, is 
ntiw befrie us. 
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A VISIT TO CHINA. 

Cvu Sur&*MooN, is tiie anchorage of the opinin dep6t veaieb 
during the S. W. monsoon. It is a spacious harbour, fonned partly 
by islands and partly by the nudn land, wth a narrow entrance, 
having an idand in centre of it. Both the idands and the main 
are lo^, and the sh^ are so well sheltered, tiud;, in general, they 
ride out even the ^hoons, against which no anchorage would seem 
perfectly secure. 

Ihe animated scene witnessed at Cum Bii^ Moon may well amet 
our attention a while. Of the numerous vessels of various sizes in 
the anchorage, several are dep6t vessels, chiefly for opium. These 
do not move for years, ezcqit for anchorage to the other at the 
change of each season. From day light'*to sunset, you see alongside 
of these vessels, the smuggling Ixwts which carry away the opium. 
These boats are in length, I should think, from 50 or 60 to 80 or 90 
feet, pulling from 30 to ^ oars, and decked or hatched over ; with 
their long masts, large mat saUs, and the conical bamboo capt of the 
rowers, painted red, white and blue, they are altogether very pic¬ 
turesque, and you behold them in every variety of situation in this 
busy scene. Iliere are always one or two alongside the dep6t ves¬ 
sels, others approaching for opium, foaming along under sail as if they 
would dash tiieir stems against the vessel, but suddenly sheered 
alongside with a skill and dexterity which are truly admirable-others 
shoving off with their precious freight, and hoisting their sails— 
others already pulling and sailing away for Canton at a rapid rate, 
with their cargoes, in d^ance of the celestial Emp«ror and tiie 
Mandarins. T^e whole scene is one of busy life inde^; for while 
the dep6t vessels are supplying the smuggling boats, the clippers and 
other vesselB importing the,drug, are suppl 3 ring them, and launches, 
cutters and even jolly boats are engaged in the work of transhipment 
of opium and cotton, which last amcle is often unloaded here from 
vessels of comparatively small burthen, and sent up in large ships, 
collecting in tius way a full freight and enabled thus to pay the port 
duties that would be ruinous to those less burthensome, on winch the 
charges would be nearly the same. <m board the opium vessels, 
and ^ere again the evidences of an active tod hicratite tnule are every 
where ardund you. On one side of tiie deck you see ranges of ohests . 
of Patna and mnares^the other strewed wim tiie contents of chests 
of Malwa, which is dot packed in balls like the FMna, but in loose 
cakes, every one of which the (^um<dealer examines, rcgeeting many 
chests perhaps before he takes one. Turn your eyes aft and yon see 
again in one place boxes of doUffins matk^ 9,000, others marked 
sifcee —and, in another place, the Chinese emdoyed for the purpose, 
emptyingbaM of doUars and syoee silver,andriflraffingor eiaunming 
them, ^e large syces lumps are like small p^ of lead in foraa and 
in size, nearly, but the brightness of the pnsa- surer, of course, would 
prevent your mistaking one for thq other. It is impossible to bdiold 
these symbols of wealth in such abundance as you do in these vessdb* 
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and 80 carelessly scattered about as it appears to be (only appears, 
for it is in reality well looked after,) without being strongly im¬ 
pressed with a conviction of the magnitude and importance of the 
trade. The captal embarked in it, is indeed very lafge, involving 
nearly 20 millions of dollars. The bargains for opium are mostly 
made in Canton, though a great many chests are actually sold, and 
not merdy delivered, on board. When the opium is sold in Canton, 
the seller gives an order to the opium broker for the delivery, and if 
it is I^tna or Benares, there is little trouble, and his purser or agent 
gets at once the quantity of the marks specified in his orders; if 
Malwa opium, the latter wiU examine every cake and then weigh the 
whole, and, perhaps, he will not complete half his order; for great 
tricks are played in Malwa and the contents of chests are sometimes 
changed between the time of purchase and shipment, and a spurious 
article substituted,—^and 1 have heard of a chest of bvcks being sub¬ 
stituted by the clever rogues at Bombay. A great portion of the 
opium is paid for on board in dollars or sycee silver, and a kumshah, 
or present, of five dollars upon every chest, p paid to the commander 
for him and the officers. Of late, 1 believe the owners have appro¬ 
priated part, in some instances all of this perquisite; although they 
have reduced the pay of their commanders, and the trade is quite as 
profitable as it ever has been. The life the commanders of the depot 
vessels lead is most extraordinary 

From eve to morn— 

From morn to dewy eve 

they are superintending the wmghing opium, or rowing about giving 
directions and delivering orders they receive from Canton, to ships 
arrived with opium, relative to transhipment. They talk, and think, 
and dream of the drug,—and the very air they breath is redolent of 
Morphia: yet I never heard that its influence had rapt them in 
el}rsium, as it dM the opium-eater and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
whose * Psychological curiosity^* as he calls a certain fragment of 
verse, is said to owe its origin to su^h an influence—though he 
merely states that he dreamt—^ dream of poesy to which, after 
he awoke. He endeavoured to give a local habitation and a name 
on paper—^but was interrupted .at the 50th line. Our fidends, the 
captains of the opium vessels, I apprdrend, dream rather of tranship¬ 
ment, deliveries and ^ttmsAaAs'T'hat they are very ^ood fellows not¬ 
withstanding—and seem to be,happy in an ocoupation, enough one 
would think to weary the patience of Jol, and conglomerate the 
brain of a Newton; and their olfactory nerves become so hardened 
by habit, that they are quite proof against a narcotic odour, so 
potent os to be very disagreeable oppressive to those less accus¬ 
tomed to^ 

It is dm a mistake to suppose ae many do, that the smuggling 
boats m Ibeir cargoes, and run thein et night. Ibe truth is 
on their trade not only in thjs face of day, but in the 
piesc^e of tho Mandarin boats stationed the anchorage to prevent 

•it, fnd jthey land their cargoes at Canton. What may seem more 
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extraordinary to those 'who have paid no attention to the accounts of 
the Chinese Government and ch^cter, ia, that the Mandarin boats 
are often employed in smuggling. Captain Marryat has fsUen into 
a ludicrous error, in respect to smuggling (^hun in one of bis works. 
One of his characters, a smuggler in England, has acquired his sldll 
in smuggling by having been employed in one of the ojnum traders 
in India! What an absurd idea! The opium vessels from hence 
merely deliver their cargoes to the depot vessels with some occasional 
exceptions, and even the depdt vessels merely deliver their opium to 
boats which come alongside of them in broad day>light, 'with no 
more risk and trouble than they would have if the trade were legalised. 
Where, then, are the captains of opium vessels to acquire skill in 
smuggling ? The whole system is curious enough, but the key to 
the facility with which the laws of China are set at defiance, is to be 
found in toe fact, that they are, many of them, in opposition to the 
desires of the people, and that in Chinai what Sir Robert Wal^le 
once said of English Statesmen, is literally and emphatically applica¬ 
ble to every functionary in the empire, from the Emperor down to 
the lowest Mandarin—^tl^ Emperor not excepted. * 

But we have remained a long while at Cum Sing Moon and it is 
tone to proceed. Every work on China describes the filmed Bocca 
Tigris, and • 

The fertile hills and flowery dales 

which are component parts of the beautiful scenery of Whampoa, the 
ne plus ultra of foreign vessels resorting to toe port of Canton ; and 
my experience enables me not to add any thing to what able voyagers 
have said on this subject. We will proceed to Canton therefore; 
but aSs its physical features have also been often and fully described, 

1 shall have little to say on those points. 

Every body has heard of toe boat popidation of China, but to be 
placed in a situation to objain the most extensive view of it, one 
should pull up to Canton in a boat, from a mile below the city against 
the tide, when you are obliged to toi%ad your way through countless 
boats of all descriptions that form this mass of floating habitations. 
According to a late estimate, the number of boats is about 84,000, 
and toe number of human bipeds allowed to be in each boat, three; 
but five would be nearer the truth I suspect. 

Most conspicuous among these boats,*are those called ‘Flower 
boats.* These are in fact large floating bagnoisi-^toey are of the 
budgerow kind, but of a much safer build, and infinitely handsomer 
and more tasteM in j^int of decoration. The whole oi the 'window 
frames and lintels of the doors are richly carved, and painted green 
and vermillio^, -with much gilding, and at night they are a complete 
blaze of light diffused from innumerable lanthorns most beautuully 
painted. The first idea that suggests itself on beholding these 
floating habitations of vice, is one most unfitvoAble to toe morality 
of the Chinese, and our sc^-love for a moment flatters us with tlm 
notion of our own superiority. Here! we are apt to medaim, is 
one of the strongest proofr of natjmial demoralization! fr)r here we ^ 
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Bee the vice which in other countries pays so much homage to virtue 
aft to vrithdraw itself from the public gaze, openly exposed—courting 
~~not shunning—^publicity! Something of this Imd, I confess, 
passed through my own mind, but a moment’s reflection on the 
scenes we witness in the streets of our great cities, and in our thea¬ 
tres, convinced me that as respects the melancholy case of prostitu¬ 
tion, a comparison with China would be little to our advantage, even 
with all the allowanee due for a knowledge of that higher morality 
which Christianity inculcates—^that without that allowance — it 
would be much in &vour of China where none of the degrading 
intemperance of Europe—of Englan d at least, accompanies the vice, 
and where the ears of tiie passenger are not shocked by language at 
once profane and disgusting. 

Some of the boats that carry on the inland trade in China, the oil 
boats in particular, are elegant, safe, and commodious, and at least 
a century in advance of those of Bengal: they arp entirely roofed 
over and pulled or poled along, upon external platforms which 
extend the whole length of the ^at. The oU boats are particularly 
fine*specimens of boats,—^but we must get on shore. 

You land in a square, three sides of which are formed by the 
foreign factories on the north; by one side of Minqua the Hong 
Merchant's on the west i* and by the wall of the garden of the Com¬ 
pany’s Factory, or of that which was the Company’s Factory, on the 
east: and the fourth by the river’s bank crowded with boats. 

This square, and a few streets of the suburbs at the back of the 
Foreign Factories are the limits to which the Foreigner is restrained 
by the laws of the Empire, which profess such peculiar humanity and 
courtesy to * distant foreigners ;’ but Foreigners do not always pay 
attention to the limitation. Some have wandered round the city, 
and been well beaten and robbed, by the rascals who abound in and 
near Canton, and some few pacific subjects occasionally who walk 
into the fields aiy unmolested. 1 know pne gentleman who does so 
regularly, and on the island of Honan opposite Canton you may walk 
for miles without let or hindrance, albeit contrary to law. There 
are certain days in the month, howevei^ on which a certain latitude 
is permitted to the Barbarians, when they may visit a garden on the 
ojq)orite bank; the Phartee garden, which they do visit whenever 
they please, however, witiiout reference to the restriction. 

The most remarkable Iftm near Canton is the temple of Honan, 


but though worthy of infection, and much larger than the one at 
Macao which 1 have already described; that at Canton is very infe¬ 
rior in beauty of structure. At this temple Lfird Amherst and suite 
were located. The most remarkaUe objects athmhed to it are the 
sacred pigs, whose obesity is brought to such a pitch of perfection, 
that their legs no longer svq^xnt them, and they lie stfll because 
th^ ca&tWt move. 

The ic teer y aboflt Cantoif is excee<hngly varied and beautiful; but 
it has ]|feen so often described that I wiU not weary tlm reader with 
a r i ^ti tioa-^ boat sail on the river, which ia the moat common re- 
fydpkip of*ti>e foreigners, contipually pesents the features of this 
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scenery in new and striking points of rieW, and is at once interesting 
and refreshing. 

The Foreign Hongs present a connected range of buildings in 
front, like the sides of one of our squares in London, only that 
instead of the narrow doorway opening into Uie single house, yon 
must fancy a wide entrance opening into a rista, like Burlington 
arcade, or any similar passage, and you will have before your minct's 
eye an image nearly of the entrance of the Hongs in China. As 
you proceed the passage, you find however that there is not a conti¬ 
nuous roofing over head, for between each house or factory, as it is 
called, there is a separation above, although the buildings on either 
side of the passage below are continuous. Each factory is however 
built right over from side to side. The Hongs are, in short, a suc¬ 
cession of houses one behind the other bidlt on arches over the 
passage, with spaces between them abovfi, through which you behold 
the canopy of heaven. The front factories which face the square 
are airy enough, but in the hot weather those at the further extre¬ 
mity which have all a back door into one of the streets of the suburbs 
ore awfully warm. In other respects some of them are large and 
commodious dwellings The Company's Factory is indeed splendid 
—but all the world has heard of that. * 

Society in Canton is of course extremely limited, and like too 
many other small societies it is—I hope I may soon be enabled to 
say was, unfortunately divided into two parties, which have occa¬ 
sionally manifested much bitterness of spirit. At the head of these 
two parties are two great houses, the houses of York and Lancaster 
of Canton, whose wars of thfe red and white rose were partly, it is 
thought, the cause of much of the opposition and indignity which 
Lord Napier experienced* It is quite certain that the Hong mer¬ 
chants were too well aware that the English were not agreed in their 
opinions as to Lord Napiqr’s proceedings; and the knowledge of that 
fact is of itself sufiScient to account for much of that which oc¬ 
curred. I have no desire, however, to enter into political discussion 
here. The stranger fares noite the worse for this ^vision of opinion, 
for unless he is an arrant blockliead he will not mix himself up with 
any party, and is sure if he brings respectable introductions, of being 
hospitably received by all. Changes are taking place, moreover, in 
society at Canton wluch will soon put an end to the state of th^gs 
described.* Every ship fimn England almost things out some edi¬ 
tion to the number ^ foreigners, new firms are springing up, and 
the names of two great houses will soon eease to be made as they 
have been made, the watchwords of party. 

The hospitality the stranger experiences at 'Canton is almost the 
only agreeable feature of his sojourn in fihat place. In all other 
respects Canton is about the duUest place for pn idler on the face of 
the globe. The society is wholly male, whibn of itself speaks 
volumes against the possiliility of its being agreeable, and then all 
the residents, with one or ^o exceptions, are entirely absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain, and the routine of their life is from the table to - 
the counting-house, from the counting-house to bed. The breakfast 
• ‘2 u 
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hour yaries in the hot weather from 8 till 10, the more genend 
dinner hour is 4 o’clock or hall past. If conversation is diverted for 
a while from topics merely local, the misfortune is it soon ceases, for 
as soon as the host rises from the table, he must, Sundays excepted, 
(not always I suspect) make his way agaia to the office, where he 
remains till a late hour of the night. In tiie cold weather business 
does not cease till 2 or 3 in the moming som^imes! What a life! 
I went once before 1 was initiated into the castoms of the place, to 
dine witii a merchant to whom I had a particular infroduction. The 
dinner hour was half^past four, and we sat down a party of some 
twenty perhaps. The dinner of course was excellent, but I am no 
gourmand, and care little about these matters. There were one or 
two present who could have talked on matters.of interest far beyond 
the localities of Canton, but somehow or other, I believe, if we did 
deviate a while from the tojncs of the place, we soon got back to 
them. At half-^t five we rcwe, and separated, each to his parti¬ 
cular pursuits. I went vidth a firiend to take a sail on the river; but 
although I knew that where I resided w^ never met again in the 
evening, I thought that elsewhere, perhaps, on a party day when 
strangers were invited, there might a difference, and accordingly 
went back to the factory where I had dined. On looking up, how¬ 
ever, I was rather surprised not to see the house lighted up above, 
though there was a blaze of light below. That, reader, was the 
counting house; and my host, when I entered, immediately wri- 
corned me back again very cordially, and proposed to go up stain 
and have a cup of tea, but 1 perceived his own was on his desk, and 
when we ascended, I found we were to have the benefit of a tete a 
tete: I alone of all the guests had returned: it was a griffinish trick; 
but experience teaches, as tiie copy book instructs us, and I did not 
fall into the error again. Such is the general rule, but there axe 
exceptions. I dined with one gentlemai^ also a merchant there, and 
not only met a fdeasant party at dinner,* but we did not break up 
after that meal, but adjourned hfterwards to another room where we 
were soon afterwards joined by severri other members of the com¬ 
munity dro]^ing in, in a frimiffiy way, and among others were the 
rival editors of tiie two Clanton journals, meeting on the neutral 
ground of the domestic drrie, and forgetful of their pubUe ctifferences, 
amicably joining in the social converse, or the game of whist of the 
evening. Altogether tins was one of the pleasantest evenings I 
passed in Canton. The conversation, both fit the table and in the 
dravring.romn, took a wide and interesting rai^, and eUcited many 
observations from our int^igent host and his particular frriend, a 
principel merchant of the jfiace, which riiewed them to be as wril 
infonMId as the^ are honourable and benevolent; bnt as I have said 
ti^.is an exception; sudi rewAnens are not very common at Canton, 
~~"’tiihe ordiimry r6utine erf lifo is to the last di^;ree wearisome, yet 
phu» will ever be associated in my mind witii certain grated 
' icenoee of thekindneas I experien^ there, and dull as it was. 
it with regret. e 

As I have alluded to the editors of the two Canton journals, both 
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very intelligent men, a few words on tlib state df the press there 
may not be out of place. I am sorry to record, then, that in 
one respect nothing can well be more humiliating than the condi* 
tion of the Ganton I^ess. The truth is, a truth recently ad¬ 
mitted with g^eat cuidoar and naivete by one of the Editors, that 
the two journals are chiefly supported by, if not'entirely the property 
of the two leading houses of Canton. If that support bad gone no 
farther than merely supplying funds for the purpose of establishing 
their journals, and afterwards taking a number of copies and supply¬ 
ing them with intelligence, that would have been all very well, and 
I can conceive such a state of things compatible with perfect inde¬ 
pendence in the editor; but the editor of the Canton Press has 
informed his readers that his predecessor was turned off, because he 
ventured on expressing in his journal opinions at variance with those 
of the firm which supported him on questions of British policy towards 
China I Of course then, the paper is not an organ of public opinion, 
but of that of the private individuals who have established it, and 
the editor can be little more than a puppet whose wires are moved by 
them. It is a matter of great regret that the press should he in such 
a state of dependence, for that tends more than any thing else to 
keep alive those party feelings which would otherwise be extermi¬ 
nated by a re-action in favour of that unanimity which is so desirable 
in a community so limited. Who, that knows any thing of the 
leading men of the opposed parties, can fail to lament, that men 
honourable and benevolent as they are, possessing in common the 
good qualities that make them esteemed by others, and should bind 
them to each other, are kept wide asunder as the poles by mere 
differences in political opinion ? The press at Canton is, in other 
respects, however, a credit to the community, and is continually sup¬ 
plying materials for the future historian of India. The Canton 
Register has been long established, and has obtained a reputation 
for the interesting character of its local information—for the light 
it has shed on the manners ai^d customs of the people. Mr; Slade 
the editor^ is a Chinese scholar, though not, I believe, very prolbund 
in his knowledge of that diflicult language. The Canton Press is 
of recent origin. The early amaben were indeed sad trash; but 
Mr. Moller, the present editor, a - German •by birth, 1 believe, is a 
man of g^qeral information $nd varied talent; he Is under the dis¬ 
advantage of addressing hi# readers in a language, which though be 
speaks it with great fluency is foreign to him. It would be wrong to 
omit from a ipfereoce to tlM Caatcn Press most honourable mention 
of the Chinese Repositoi^^ a work of which any press may well be 
proud. The Chinese RepaeH^ ft monthly publication, edited by 
the Itov. Mr. Bridgmut, ^ Wuhnuyf aidM, 1 believe, by Mr. 
Morrison, occasionally Mr. Qutalaff, 'all distinguished for their 
talents and acquirements, Mr. Morrison, the son of the celebrated 
Dr. Morrison, indeed most,.9t present, (dead guilty to Ihe charge of 
youth; but I trust he will live long«enough to acquit hiinself of this 
fault, and to give new value to the work he assists, by the benefit, of 
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his future e:qperience. TheCAtnese Repository takes a most decidod 
tone in Chinese politics, but may be considered perfectly indepen¬ 
dent. The success of this periodical far exceeds that of the two 
hebdomadal ioxxrvaAB named, for it has a circulation^of upwards of 
800, and the tw'O first volumes are out of print I believe ! The 
Chinese Repository Is, indeed, justly regarded as a work of authority 
on Chinese affairs. 

Returning to the society of Canton for a moment, I have a few 
words to say lespecting one institution there w'hich I hold to be in 
its constitution invidious and injurious. 1 allude to a certain club, 
established on exclusive principles, the meetings of which are held 
at the houses of the members in rotation. None but members of 
firms are admitted of the residents, and of the strangers only those 
who are members of firms, civilians, or captains in the army or navy. 
No gentleman who is noir in one of these capacities can attend the 
club; and his host, if a member, must either absent himself, or go 
and leave the stranger within his gates at home, to the servants—to 
ponder perchance on the vanity and on thg folly of mankind : now if 
there be one place in the world in w'hich mote than in any other, an 
exclusive association of any kind be entirely without excuse, and 
calculated to create or‘keep alive bickerings and animosities which 
it is desirable to prevent or allay, assuredly that place is Canton. 
Among the foreigners there is none of that distinction in society 
which exists elsewhere. That of Canton is composed chiefly of 
merchants and their clerks, who afl meet each other at table—and 
yet in such a place forsooth, a club on an exclusive principle is set 
tipl! I do not speak from mere conjecture, in what I say of the 
effect of this club. I know the fact that it does create and keep 
alive animosities, for I have heard it loudly condemned by men who 
would not join it merely on account of the ill-judged and invidious 
exclusion 1 have described^ and vcry«justly too; for especially in 
Canton every thing which haf( the slightest approximation to exclu¬ 
sion ought to be discountenanced. I do not believe that some of the 
literary gentlemen I have named would become members of the club 
if they were eligible, but conceive an institution which excludes the 
most intellectual men in the place, which would exclude an enlight¬ 
ened traveller for example, if such a one should ever visit Canton, 
if .he happened not to have the rank of captain!!! Can any thing 
be more absurd ? 

I have already spoken of Messrs. Bridgman and Morrison, but 1 
mast not omit to mention the philanthropist, Dr,^arker. .This 
gentleman combines in himself the vocations of su^eon and mis- 
siona^, In the first he has a very high reputation, and in the 
optbatmic hospital under his care has afforded relief to thousands of 
th^ Chinese. As a I^issionary he is zealous and truly pious, but 
Utterly inobtrusive, the modesty of his manner being only equalled 

the mildness and benevolence of his disposition. He is a truly 
^ y wd ipanN * This plan of associating the Missionary and Surgeon in 
fine same person is of recenf origin, I believe, and likely to bo 
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exceedingly beneficial. In Macao, under the auspices of Dr. Col* 
ledge, a subscription was being raised to promote missions of this 
kind. On this plan, though missionaries maj, and eertainlj for^a 
long time will fail to convert in China, they cannot fail to do good. 

1 have littfe more to say of Canton except to giro you a descrip* 
tion of a Chinese dinner I had at the house of one of the Hoi^ 
Merchants, but as my memory is rather ^Selective, I will borrow 
Lieut. Holman’s account, which will answer as well, and merely add 
a word or two upon it. 

‘‘,Mr. Copeland and myself accompanied Mr. Reeves and his son 
to-day to dine, a la mode CfiinoiSt with one of the Hong Merchants, 
named Tin Qua; whom we found, on our arrival, ready with two of his 
Chinese friends to receive us. On dinner being announced, we were 
conducted to a circular table, and each of us provided with a pair of 
ivory chop-sticks mounted with silver, a silver ladle with the handle 
much curved, a small cup of soy, a saucer or stand £or the bowls, 
out of which we were to eat, and an elegant silver cup richly gilt, 
with two handles, mounted on a stand of similar material, and re¬ 
sembling in form an inverted saucer. This cup was used for drink¬ 
ing sucy-sung, the wine of the country, and did not contain more 
than the old-fashioned Chinese tea cup; bu,t after drinking the health 
of one of the paity, it was usual to turn the inside of the cup to¬ 
wards him to show that it was empty. The wine was presented to 
us boiling hot, and our cups replonishocl at every remove. In addi¬ 
tion to the above, each European was supplied with a knife and fork, 
and some bread. The table was laid out with eight small dishes, con¬ 
taining articles to whet the appetite ; such as cold dried pork, called 
chin-chew, grated so fine that it resembled red-coloured wool; small 
chips of dried salt fish and ham ; roast chicken, cut into small piecos, 
shaped like dice; pig’s tongue ; salt fish, torn into shreds like flax ; 
legs of ducks, cured in the same manner as hams ; and a salad, com¬ 
posed of greens, onions, garlic, salt fish, and eggfs, mixed up with 
tar-oil. These delicacies were cold,1'emaining on the table through¬ 
out the entertainment, and were paid uncommon attention to by the 
Chinese, at every opportunity afforded them by the removal of the 
bowls. The dinner commenced with a large bi^l of bird’s nest soup, 
from which each person helped himself. We found it very insipid 
until flavoured with soy, as the nece||ary condiments of salt and 
pepper seemed to be wholly neglected in Chinese cookery. The se¬ 
cond dish was 8hark%-fia soup, with balls of crab, followed by divers 
bthcis, wbicli was a vegetable soup made of prepared sea¬ 

weed frornime coast of Japan. This weed, which is called taychocy, 
resembles, in its dried state, the pith found in the hollow of a quill; 
but in (be soup its taste is similar to that of celery. There were 
also in this soup slices of young bamboo, and roots of the white and 
water lily, each having a peculiar and "agreeable flavour. After the 
soups came stewed mutton, cut as fine and tender as vermicelli; the 
gravy delicious. This was followed by roasted pigem’s eg^s in a 
very rich gravy. We found it no easy matter, bowev^, to transfer, 
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these egga from the bowl to our cups by the means of the chop¬ 
sticks. The Chinese do not olean or change their chop-sticks daring 
the dinner, but each thrusts his own into every dish, and helps him¬ 
self throughout the repast. They also eonsider it exceedingly polite 
to help a foreigfner with their clwp-sticks, after haring eaten with 
them wemselyee from rarioua dishes. Next came roasted pork, the 
skin of which was serred up by itself as a peculiar delicacy, having 
been filed brown in fat, and cot into squares. Roast capons followed 
and were found exceedingly tender, having been fed on ground rice. 
Stewed teal was then served, followed by stewed jMgeoBs. mushroom, 
ducks, fish, and a numberless variety of dishes, of the names of 
many of which we were, of course, ignorant. At the oonclasi<m a 
large bowl of rice was served up, as hot as possible, with sundry 
square pieces of salt fish to give it a relish. To eat a bowl or two 
of this rice at the * wind up * of a hearty dinner, is considered by 
the Chinese as a sign of a good constitution, (one thing is pretty 
clear, that it is a proof of a strong and capacious stomach,) and our 
friends attacked it accordingly. We had neither butter nor cheese 
on the table, as the natives do not milk their cows in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Canton, and foreigners are therefore obliged to provide them¬ 
selves with cows for thqir own purposes. Our host adopted the 
English custom, and set the example of drinking wine with each 
other; while we, at the same time, followed the Chinese mode of 
salutation, repeating the word chin-chin, and inclining the cup to¬ 
wards the person whose health we drank, to show that we had 
emptied its contents. 

* Wine fills the veins, and health are understood. 

To give our friends a title to our blood.'— IVaUer, 

** This wine is extracted from rice, and though by no means 
strong, has rather a pleasant flavour, '^ey drink it exceedingly 
hot, with the ide& that it is an ajqtelizer, and assists digestion. It 
seems to be used on the same ^nciple as the warm liquor of the 
Roman epicures, which enabled them to,,continue at supper all night 
long. We had a dessert 'of preserved and dried fruits, followed by 
tea ; after which we took onr leave.*' 

Of the wine which Lieuteuant Holman calls Sucysung, I never 
hear^. That we had at tke^inner at which 1 ass^ti^t was cabled 
ChoQghne aa nearly as I could catch the pronunciation. We'had some 
soups also not mentioned in the above description ; one of these 
which came after the soup of shark ./fits, was a*soap of^iark skins 
and fish maws, and as for knives and foi^s we had no^ch conve¬ 
nience ; but merely chop sticks and smaH porcelain Iddles for the 
soup. Our tables were not circular but oMojng anducovered with 
embroiderat^ scarlet cloth, as were also the chairs. Chinese cookery 
appears^ls m$ to be*made op* of grease and mucilage^ all the soups 
and stews are valued merely for their tqfAroditie qualities * to makes 
as t^Chinese degantly express it in Canton English ; and as 
e<d<r daitfties vhi^ remain on the table, heaven preserve me 
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from them! 1 got one mouthful against which my stomach so in* 

stantaneously and powerfully rebell^, that if I had not fortunately 
picked up with my chop*sticks a bit of pickled ginger, one of the 
best things on* the table, 1 know not what m^ht have l^n the con¬ 
sequence, but at present I must bid you adieu, not for want of more 
to say, but in mercy to your space and yCur readen.— 
HeraM, 


NBW SOUTH WALES SOCIETY.*^ 

[Extracted from Mr. JHudte’s Felonry ^ New South Wales, a» Me, 
although in parts, an iUiberal Work, on this Coibay.] 

Those of the convicts who have something of the ** look of a gen¬ 
tleman,”—clerks, for example, who have robbed masters by whom 
they were confidentially trusted and hbeiully paid,—or swindlers who 
have for years preyed upon the public by every species of false pre¬ 
tences,—^if they he gentlemen convicts, they are treated as gentle¬ 
men, and are either removed to the elysium of Port Macquarie, or 
assigned to masters whose employments for them and their ac¬ 
companying treatment are redolent of ease and comfort instead of 
punishment. 

By some plausible tale they excite sympathy; and get recom¬ 
mended for tiokets-of-leaveor conditional pardons,which, if theydonOt 
serve as passports to employment in the government offices, are sure 
to be followed by their obtaining comfortable berths of some kind, or 
getting into some way of dealing, by means of which, with a very 
small share of diligence and attention, and a large stock of roguery, 
they are sure to get on well,—to become rich and luxurious citi¬ 
zens,—and to hold up their heads with the best and jnoudMt in the 
colony. * 

Whether thieves, burglars, receivers, forgers, swindlers, or mail 
coach robbers, if they are well up to the trick,” they bring out 
with them letters to some of the ** old hands” in the colony, so as to 
ensure their being applied for as assigned servants 1^ persons of the 
right sort. 

If they have sficured a portion of the plunder they had acquired in 
England, they esMly make themselves comfortable; for in that ease 
they enter into copartnery, under the rose, with some one or other 
of the emancipated felotary, who, being enabled by the fiinds of their 
convict partndtt to take bouses or enter into business^ ^ 
their partners assigned tp them as servants, and the gentlemen con¬ 
victs fall upon tLhed of roses at once! 

If a wife has neen left in England with the charge of the spoil, 
she follows her husband in the %xsh ship ;*ob her ailrrival she takes a 

* The Feloniy of New South Wales, by J. Modie,>lam a ilfogistrate of 
New l^uth Wales.—Printed for the Autl^or.^ We sli^l.present our readen, 
in a future number, with a general examination of this very singular produc¬ 
tion.— Editor. 
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bouse, and then petitions the (Governor to have her husband,—the 
father of her children,—assig^ned to her as her servant,—in whicli 
petition her husband of course joins. If she has no children of 
her ofvn, three or four brats are eiisily borrowed in 'Sydney for tlie 
purpose of stage effect; and off she sets for government-house, 
where the sight of the afflicted lAdy and her little ones of course, 
has a wonderful influence over the sympathetic Governor Boiirke. 

In short, having brought with her a supply of the “ swarjy’ as the 
convicts call their ill-gotten cash, a wife seldom fails of having her 
husband assigned to her, in which case the transported felon finds 
himself his own master, in possession of all the present weaiib his 
past nefarious courses may have procured for him,—and on the road 
to future fortune. 

For the very worst characters who are transported, therefore, it 
appears that New South Wales is not any punishhient at all, or at 
least that it is easy for them, owing to the careless laxity and 
childish leniency of the colonial authorities, to evade the punish¬ 
ment which their crimes have merited. * 

One case, characteristic of the facility with which Governor 
Bourke is practised upon by any scoundrel who seeks his favour, 
deserves to be recorded. 

A London cooper, named Robinson, or Robertson, was transported 
for some felony. The wife of this fellow followed with the swuy^ 
but was unsuccessful in her first application to have her husband 
assigned to her. 

This was a sad blow, and the cooper seemed to have nothing for it 
but submission to the fate to which the law had doomed him. 

But being an ingenious fellow, and hearing that vanity w :is the 
governor’s weak side, he wrote a letter to bis excellency, telling him 
he had discovered a new species uf hard-wood, admirably adapted to 
the making of casks, and that he had called it Bourkc-wood ! 

The clever cooper by this device fairly caught the governor in his 
hoop. He was assigned to his wife;^nd he now struts through the 
streets of Sydney with spurs to his boots six inches long,—while 
Bourke-wood will be the subject of a standing joke as long as casks 
are made in the colony! 

A better idea of the effect of all this upon a Stranger connot be 
conveyed than by the following anecdote of an'fimeer*wbo visited 
New South Wales on leave of absence froiudiie regiment in India. 

Having gone with a friend* dn a gig, froiff Sydney to the races at 
Parramatta* they were passed on the road by many genteel equi¬ 
pages, inobtding close carriages, curricles, and landaus. 

In answer to the strainer’s questions, his conpanion informed 
him that one brilliant set-out belonged to Sam siich-a-one, who had 
been a. cohvict, but was nchv a free man and a man of fortune,—that 
another was the property of a convict who kept a draper’s shop in 
Sydney, was assigned tO his wife, who had brought out with her 
a large sum of money ;~-aad so on. 
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THE MYSORE COUNTRY. 

This name is a corruption of the Sanscrit word Mahe»-a»uor 
—a buffalo-headed monster, which was vanquished by the 
goddess, Kafy. This was the name given by Tippoo to the 
ancient capital, formerly called Purragurry ; it now gives its 
name to the whole country. ‘|'his is a large tract towards the 
eouthern extremity of the Indian Peninsula, and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by the British territories subject to fhe Madras Presi¬ 
dency* Its natural boundaries are the western and eastern 
Ghats, in the midst of which it is situated, and is a sort of table 
land about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The stotnus 
of the monsoons, which often lay waste the tracts situated near 
the sea-shore, exhaust their fury on the rocky barriers with 
which nature has fortifled this region, and are not felt in it 
except in a very mild degree, sufficient to keep the place in a 
continued state of verdant spring. The rock which forms the 
basis of this country is a* kind of sieoite, composed for the most 
part of quartz, fellspar, hornblende, and mic. Common salt, 
the carbonate of soda, and iron ore abound in various parts of 
this country. The wells are frequently saltish, but the tanks 
and other artificial reservoirs, which contain only rain w'ater, 
are sweet, and on that account preferred by the inhabitants.— 
Among the natural productions of this tract may be enumerated 
the raggy eynoaurua eoroeanus, a species of grain,-—which, in 
this country, constitutes the staff of life for the people of ajl 
classes, the rice,—the wheat, the cocoa-nut, and several others 
indigenous to most parts of India. The soil is, however, far 
from being in an improved state; though, by* the traces of 
culture discernible in many parts, H must have been in a better 
state formerly. This is oiying to the thinness of the popula¬ 
tion and the ravages of the Marhattas and other predatory 
tribes, to which the country was constantly subject before it 
came into the hands of the English, it^ climate, though mild, 
is not coqsidiived salubrious, the people, particularly strangers, 
being subject to agues and fevers. 

The population of Mysore consists chiefly of Hindoos, who 
are as mueb under the control of the Bramibs as those of any 
other part of India. They, however, use animal food, particu¬ 
larly flesh-mdit, more than other Hindoos. Polygami is 
generally allowed; and, as the females are permitted to go 
abroad, and are very industrious io agricultural labours, and 
spinning, a man is enabled* to have many wives without difli- 
Sttkf India and Colonial Mag. VoLm xmv., ffot 81, ^ I 
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cuUj. The people are very superstitious. The killings or a 
Jackass tn any place would depopulate it in a moment; for no 
one would dare to reside in the neighbourhood of such a place. 
Squirrels and monkeys are here in great numbers, and very 
destructive; but under the protection of superstition, which 
prevents the natives from destfoying them, they commit their 
ravages with impunity. Formerly, there was a class of men 
who used to gain their livelihood by capturing these animals in 
nets, and, by stealth, transporting them to the gardens of some 
distant village: but, as the people of every village did the 
same, the matter after all stood just where it was, and the debit 
and credit aide of the account generally balanced each other;— 
the charges of capturing these animals being of course written 
off to profit and loss. 'Such a ridiculous remedy, which was 
worse than the evil, could not continue, and the people have 
now given op this foolish practice. 

Since Mysore came into the possession of the English, several 
good roads have been made through it. But these, although of 
great benefit to traveilers, and affording important facilities for 
the transport of troops, are a real evil to the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, who reside in their neighbourhood, their repairs being 
forcibly exacted from these people without any remuneration. 
Under a constitutional and well regulated government like that 
of England, a village gets rich by becoming a stage on a 
thoroughfare, but here the reverse happens by the unlawful 
depredations and exactions of troops and travellers. The cus¬ 
tom of beggaryt or forcing the poorer classes of the people to 
carry the baggage of troops, ol^teo Vithoot remuneration, has 
always been a riiosl ruioods and injudicious custom, and ought 
to be discontinued Without delay, r 

The eaf^lest accounts we possess of this country does not go 
beyond the }eaf when one Cham Raj is said to have 

bscended the throoe pf Mysore, which at that time was but a 
Very small district. The present race of the fUjahji of Mysore 
trace their descent to this persooagef^aod pretend that be 
Was one of the descendants of the faniity of Yadava, to which 
the god Krishna IwloDgs, and that they formerly resided at 
In Gooterat. From this prince down to Ghik Krishen 
Raj, ascended tbe^'tbrdne in 1734, the sceptre of Mysore 
eohtimied in the bands of this ancient family, the different 
Rajahanf which had from time to time added to their territo- 
ifiesyio tjrfit in 1704, during the reign of Cbik Deb Raj, the re- 
fanue )s said to hay# amounted to 16,31.67i pagodas. The 
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fruin of the ancienl Hindoo dynasty of Mysore may be said to 
liave commenced from this period, vvhen the Dewans or 
Ministers of the state had such influence, that they could 
depose and •enthrone any of the legitimate Princes, whom 
they nominally served. Daring the reign of Chik Krishen Raj, 
Hyder Aly appeared, at first As a commafider in the Mysore 
army, and in 1760 assamed the sovereignty, and after many 
vicissitudes of fortune, succeeded in establishing his power on a 
firm footing, which he handed down to hisaon Tippoo. With 
this Prince terminated the Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore, 
after having continued for 38 years. But the account of this 
eventful period, forms of itself so interesting ami important a 
part of the political history of southern India, that we reserve 
it for another Opportunity. The history of Mysore from this 
period down to the present time, we quote from the work, 
by an officer in the Qompany's service, to which we have 
referred the reader more than once in the other articles of this 
series. 

On the suhversloti of Tippoo's power, in 1799, the stale 
being deprived of its acquisitions, territories were allotted, equal 
to its original extent, calculated to realize a revenue of 14,00,000 
pagodas, and formed into a separate government. In which 
was placed a descendant of the ancient Rajas, Kistna 'Raja 
Oodiaver, then six years of age. His revenues were charged 
with a subsidy of 7,00,000 pagodas to the East India Com* 
pany, for the maintenance of a subsidiary force for his defence 
and security. By the thied article of the subsidiary treaty, the 
Raja was bound to contribute assistance, in proportion to his 
means, in the event of hostilities against any other state. On 
the occurrence, therefore, of the Mahratta wars of 1803, 1804. 
and 1805, the Government of Mysore, being called upon, raised 
a body of upwards of 4,000 Silahdar horse, which was sent to 
serve with the Rritish army fn the field.* Their services during 
the war gtive 'fhem claim to aousideration at its termination; 
and by articles supplemental to the treaty of 1839, concluded in 
J807, the undeBned contribntion of assistance during war, was 
commuted for the fixed maintenance of 4,000 efeciive horse. 
Very efficient aid is reported to have been rendered in the wars 
of 1817*18, by this body of cavalry, when they accompanied 
the army of the Deccan. 

The commencement of the Cofflpany*s transactions with tha 
Mysore state may be dated from the operations befiore Trichi'r 
Bopoly in 1752, 1753, and 1754, wherein the Mysore army. 
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under Nuojraj, the Recent, was at flrst acting in conjunction 
with, and afterwards in oppo^iiion to, the British troops. In 
1765, the Recent led his division back to Afysore, and, in 1701, 
he was deposed by the celebrated Hyder Ali, to'whom he had 
been a benefactor. A pension of one lac of pagodas was 
assigned for his support, biU of this he was deprived in 1767, 
and made a stale prisoner. He died shortly after, and his 
wealth was converted to the supply of the Governmenl’s 
necessities. 


The history of the pageant Princes of Mysore from this 
period is soon told. On the nominal Raja, who occupied the 
Mnsniid in 1761, Hyder settled a pension of three lacs of pagodas 
for his maintenance. Hb died in 1766, and was succeeded by 
Nunjraj, a boy of l8 years of age,; but the sum allotted for the 
support of the Raja's dignity was reduced, and none but the de¬ 
pendants of Hyder allowed to serve in'the palace. This young 
Prince having been discovered, in 1772, in communication with 
the Mahrattas, was Strangled while in the bath by Hyder's 
orders, and his brother elevated to the dangerous distinction. 
The latter died in 1775, when another was set up, w'ho 
Was father to the Raja restored in 1790, by the British 
Government. 

On the establishment of the Government of Mysore in 1799, 
its administration was placed under Foorniah, the celebrated 
Dewan, or chief minister of finance, under Tippoo, one of the 
parties in the treaty of Mysore. He resigned his charge in 
1812 to the Raja, then in his ninetdbnth year, who had evinced 
a maturity of judgment, frdm which the most favorite expecta¬ 
tions were formed, but which riper,years has unfortunately failed 
to Realize. In 1831, the affairs of the state had got so much into 
disorder, that a civil war and rebellion ensued, and it became 
re<)utstte to put in forpe the fourth and fifth articles of the treaty 
of Mysore, which empower the British Governmept to bring 
the Government of Mysore under the disect management of the 
Company's officers, with full authority to'introduce such regula¬ 
tions and ordinances as shall be expedient for the better ordering 
of any branch of the revenue. In the event of a contingency of 
this kijadj’the treaty makes suitable provision for the Raja, 
namslly# that Kis income shall never be less than one lac of star 
pa^^S, in addition to one-fifth of his net revenues. The 
gr^Es revdnue of Mysore exceeds 80,00,000 rupees, and the sub- 


amounts to 24,50,000 rupees." 

9 iich if the present state of this country’. From the year 
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170<f, when llie revenue amounted to only 13,31,571 pagodas, 
or Madras rupees 40,80.498^, to the present time, when it 
amounts to Rs 80,09,000, there bas'^ been an increase of 
Rs. 34,39,d0l|^: nearly the whole of which increase is swal¬ 
lowed up by^he subsidy paid to the Company. The imbecility of 
the native g;oveinment,as usual, produced civil war and anarchy, 
wbiclijwere put an end to by the reins of the Government passing* 
into the hands of the Company’s officers; a circumstance which 
will no doubt lend to increase the revenue still more, and 
benefit the country onl> in those regards, in which its improve¬ 
ment will subserve the irrand object of filling the coffers of the 
East Ipdja Company. In other respects, wherein the good of 
the people alone is concerned, we shall not hear of any improve¬ 
ment perhaps for a century to come. In so remote a provinco 
as Mysore is from the capital of British India, and the nucleus 
from whence the press and other engines of reform are spread¬ 
ing the lig ht of education, we fear we wiJI not soon hear of the 
establishment of schools and other measures which tend directly 
to the wellare of the people. We shall enter into some further 
reflections on the subject of the present article after we have 
given an account of the rise and fall of the Mahomedan 
oj' AiyMore. — Reformer, 


POLITICAL SKETCHES. 

TORYISM—R \DICALI8M—WHIGGISM. 

[The following Sketches were written for a Calcutta Periodical, and wera 
intended os a kind t>J tguib ar satire to illustrate the viplent prejudices of 
Political parties against each other. I should be sorry to be thought to write la 
my own character in either of these sketeben Each article is to be regarded aa 
the production of an hostile party.} 

Toryism.— ’A Tory has no public virtue. He is selGsh, 
mercenary and illiberal. He has no generous impulses, for 
they are inconsistent with his duty, is like a man who has 
sold himaelf to the devil. His soul is not his own. He mn&t 
watch the countenance of Power, and make his features obe¬ 
dient to the emotions of other men. He has do opinions. He 
” thinks that he is thinking,” when he is only acting as a bare 
K*cipient of the thoughts of others. In the late King’s time a 
Tory’s countenance was the glass of Royalty. As his Majesty 
Dould turn to no side of his state apartments, without finding 
his figure fifty times repeated in the mirrored walls, so the 
Royal mind in all its different moods wri reflected in the faccn 
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of hit parasites. A Tory is of necessity a slave, for who but a 
slave eould look upon a fellow creature, however hij>h his poli- 
Heal position, with that otter prostration of spirit which is 
required in the worshipper of Princes. A Kin» according, to a 
Tory, can do no wrong. He is infallible in all things, it is 
blasphemy even to speak of a King’s natural intirmiiies. Lord 
Castlereagh was shocked at the Examiner for denying that a 
Prince of 60 years of age was an Adonis ; and the Editor was 
east into a jail for two years, as a slight punishment for his 
audacity. A true Tory would almost as soon question the purity ' 
of his Creator as of his King. Mr. Crody^a clergyman, thinks 
the character of the late King immaculate, and has written a 
book to prove it. Tories would disinherit their children for the 
vices which are graceful ui a King. George the Fourth who 
(when Prince Regent) was expelled from a Sporting Club for 
a mean and disgraceful imposition; who was an adulterer, a 
gambler,;a drunkard and a cruel husband,'has always been spoken 
of by the most puritanical Tories w ith a profound respect! Mr. 
Southey, in one of hi9 Laureate Odes, was not ashamed to 
call upon the Princess Charlotte to follow in the foot-steps of 
her father! He could think of no purer model of propriety and 
morals! 

** Look to tky Sin, and in iiis stbadt wat, 

Ak in hih Fathvr'h he, learn Ihou to tread." 

What amazes an honest man is the brazen-facedness with 
which people who most affect a amoral sqiieamishness in other 
matters, will sing the praises of a regal reprobate and defend 
the worst criipes of a Tory Ministry. The writers in the 
Quarterly Review who belc^up Shelly and others to the exe¬ 
cration of mankind on account of their religious opinions, do 
not hesitate to defend every possible*'vice of which a Ruler may 
be guilty. There is an acrimony, an intolerance, an almost de¬ 
moniacal ferocity in these ebampions of orthodoxy which is in 
alartliog contrast to thb character of the religion they profess. 
Nothing can be more violently opposed to the precepts and 
example of their divine master, than the bitter and unrelenting 
spirit of their opposition to all those who have sufficient virtue 
and energy to aay a good word or to strike a generous blow in 
the caiisqiiF freedom and numkiud. Southey^s attack on Byron 
and t|# tWleetable personalities of Blackwood and the John Bull 
may^le feferred to as exbilHfions of genuine Toryism. Can 
au^upioral aaaassiiis, caq sueh slavish adulators of the great, be 
ijjjllyiff ft by lUSD of iibeial and independent miodsf Can matk 
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wBa have a naiiva poidty of heart or reclitado and dignity of 
understanding extend forgiveness to those who systematically 
oppose the greatest happiness of the greatest number—who 
systematically defend the vilest actions of men in power-rnnd 
who systematically support every ancient corruption and abuse f 

it is wonderful how the Tories have contrived to bold up 
their heads for so long a period in defiance of every nobler im¬ 
pulse of the human heart. It strikes one with astonishment ta 
hear a man apparently anxious to obtain tbe good opinion of 
those around him« avow a Tory creed. He would scarcely do 
worse if he were himself an atheist. To profesa 

Toryism is to profesiTTnelief in tbe infallibility of Kings—a 
determination to support the few against tbe many—an opposi¬ 
tion to all liberal and enlightened n^easures—a jealousy of a 
Free Press and the advance and dilTusioo of knowledge—a 
hatred of civil and religious freedom—a contempt for tbe poor, 
and an unbounded idolatry of power! Toryism fades before 
the advance of liberty and knowledge. It is like an obscene 
thing that revels in darkness, and is frightened at the approach 
of day. It lives and breathes and has its being only in darkness 
and corruption. *• Tbe March of Intellect,** is never spoken of 
by a Tory unaccompanied by bitter execrations or a bivrst of hys¬ 
terical laughter. 

Oh I soaod of fear f 

Unpleanng to a Tory’s ear f* 

Out of compliment to ** the powers that be*' they attempt 
to check the progress of ** this majestic world.*' They forget 
that Canute could not stop the waves that brol|e at his regal 
feet. They are like dame Partington with her mop—driving 
back the Atlantic. The mere fact that the Tories have been 
compelled to retreat, not tbe manoeuvres of a particular poli¬ 
tical parly, but by tbe impetuous energy of the public mind, 
roused and enlightened by the Free Press and a fresh spirit of 
enquiry, is of it&elf an overwhelming Vondemnation of their 
doctrines* and their conduct. They have long carried every 
thing before them with a high hand; but their reign is past. 
The last drop of bitterness has made tbe cop to overflow, and 
mankind will no longer be oppressed and insulted with impu¬ 
nity by sycophants, corruptionists, and tyrants. The whole 
spirit of literature, politics, and social life is jiiametneally op¬ 
posed to all their views and habits. If Toryism had been 
•offered to obtain an indisputed influence over the destinies of 
nations, human natnre would havp experienced almost as levtro 
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ft carse as (bat which drove our first parents from the gardens of 
Paradise. No reform—no improvement in morals, politics.'or 
religion would have gained its sanction. '* The IVisdom of 
our Anceolora** would have descended wholly unafTected by 
newly discovered troths. We should have still burned witches 
and tortured heretics. To carry back the speculation to remoter 
periods, we should have regarded even our Saviour himself as a 
blasphemer against an established religion. ** Whatever is, is 
right. Let nothing already establiAhcd be altered. Ourancestors 
were wiser than we are. No innovati^ I No new doctrines ! 
What has long been believed in byipe wisest of our ^>re- 
fathers must be true ! Let us fear God. but henor the King. 
A King can do no wrong*'—these are the watchwords of 
Toryism. It is glorious no observe how this tigotry, despo¬ 
tism, and meanness is passing away, like the morning mist, 
before the light of knowledge. As of all the infinences that 
have operated in producing this magnificent change, we are 
most indebted to the inestimable blessings of a Free Press ; 
these remarks shall be •followed by a tribute to it.s merits from 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of the most eloquent and bril¬ 
liant of British Orators. 

“ Give me hut the hberty of the Press, and I wilt give to the 
minister a venal house of peers,—a corrupt and servile house 
of commons,—the full swing of office patronage,—the whole 
host of ministerial influence,—all the power that place can 
corfer to purchase submission and overawe resistance,—and 
yet, armed with the liberty of the Press, I will attack the 
mighty fabrie he has reared with that mightier engine ,—/ 
will shake it down from its corrupt height, and bury it beneath 
the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter!*' 

Whiggism —A Whig is a nondescript animal. He is neither 
fish, nor fiesh, nor good red-herring. He is one of 

i 

’lliose half-formed thiags we know not what to call, , 

Their generation’s to equivocal." ^ 

To define his character in & single sentence or by a single 
epithet as \ou might that of a Tory or a Radical, is impossible. 
By taking him, however, in bis various aspects and by hitting 
oiT his different traits by repeated strokes, the result may yield 
a char%oierislic though vague portrait of this political cameleon. 
He changes viith every changing light. He is a trimmer; and 
as ma^ii as a politician can be, he is all things to all men. He 
i» siMpected, accordingly, bjr all parties: for indecision and 
ll^lak^lfwarmness in politics are as objectioa|)D)Je as the same 
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qnadties in friendship or reliaion. In great public stnigglea 
they who are not with us arc against us. We trust not those 
who go from camp to camp and lioiNt neutral colours. A want 
of fervour and boldness in times of political excitement is less 
easily forgiten than even the extravagance of an opposing 
party, for it implies a sneaking and cowardly design to obtain 
some pitiful personal advantage combined with a perfect indif- 
furence to the general good. A Whig has no touch of patriot 
lism ; he is his own idol; his own reputation and his own 
place are the sole objects of his care. He, therefore, prudently 
avoids ofTending the ^ajority by an open avowal of servile 
maxims, and yet soothes the ear of Royalty with sentiments of 
loyal regard. No party can accu^e him of ultraism, and to 
maintain this equivocal merit and to .avoid all palpable cause of 
olTence to either side, he is 

** Content to dwell in decencies for ever.’' 

Thus the people caAnot accuse him of any positive opposition 
to the cause of liberty, and the Tories acquit him of the vul¬ 
garities of Radicalism. His reception^ however, is, of course, 
not very cordial from either party. He is received with doubt- 
fill politeness at Court, and is only not pelted at the hustings. 
Those imbecile heads and cool hearts that d<tre not lake one 
bide of the question from a dread of opposition from the other, 
or an apathetic indifference to both, may contrive to gel 
through the world with a kind of negative credit and success, 
but can never aspire to the love or admiration of mankind. 
As he always saves appearances and presents no points of re¬ 
pulsion, a Whig may bo allowed the characlei^or a respectable 
man, but be can never be a great one. His qualities are too 
vague and his conduct tqo cautious to excite any warmth of 
censure or approval. There can be no question that the Whigs, 
independent of their mis-goverumenl, whenever they have 
wriggled them.selves into power, have done more injury to tho 
cause qf truth and freedom than either the Radicals oj* the ' 
Tories, because by affecting to act as moderators between 
extreme parties tHey have in reality mystified sober and impar¬ 
tial people by arlfuity attracting attention from higher objects 
to their own petty views and selfish interests. Thus, the vital 
points of difference that fired the friends of truth and freedom 
against the advocates of despotrsm.and cornuption, were long 
obscured by the misty and undefiuable mass of Whig interests, 
prejudices, and arguments that were brought into play between 
the two gieat opposing particji. If these pitiful go-betweens* 
T-lliese miserable marplots had not lingered on the arena* wq 
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should not have wailed so maoy oeoturres for the ^reat political 
triumphs of the present times. The tyrants and servtios may 
thank the Whigrs for having ao long warded off their evil day. 
If there bad been nothing to check the collision of the extreme 
parties, the battle must have been decided at a blow. Thus, 
a true patriot has cause to bate the Whigs more heartily than 
either the demagogues of Radicalism, or the despots of Toryism. 
These parties have at least a bold and gallant bearing, and if 
they err greatly, their errors are not so disgusting as the errors 
of the cowardly and the calculating. If the Radical is a political 
adventurer, and the Tory a tyrant, theymre at all events not 
sneaks and waverers. Whatever may be their object they 
could not fight better in the noblest cause. The great batllo 
has been very toughly and gravely contested on both sides. If 
the Tories bad triumphed it would have been 'through the 
indirect though, perliaps, uaiiitentional aasfotaace of the Whigs, 
but no gratitude would have been due tq the latter even from 
the conquerors, who would have still regarded them with the 
same civil contempt wh|ch they receive from the rest of man¬ 
kind. Nothing can palliate the sin of Whiggi^m, but some 
natural defect, such as a waot of feeling and imagination. 
They who possess either of these qualities cannot preserve a 
cold and cautious neutrality when the interests of millions are . 
at slake. To avoid extremes on such occasions is only possible 
to the cold-blooded or the designing. The happy medium in 
politics is as difficult to hit as the apple of William Tell, and as 
men in general cannot be so confident of their skill as that 
celebrated archef, this middle mark is attempted only by tho»e 
men of iroo temperament ao^ callous bosoms whose nerves 
never vibrate with generous emotions. 

Radicalism. — ** Patriotism,'* said 1l>t. Johnson, ** is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.'* And so it is; in the same way that 
religion is the most convenient cloak for hypocritical impiety. 
Tbe greater the sinoef the greater the saint. A Radical 
Reformer is a ruffian who is only restrained Jrom acts bf trea¬ 
sonable violence by the force of la>^ or Government. Tbe new 
appellation of a Destructive is highly applicable to him. Under 
the plea of the natural rights of mao and with a pretended 
respect for the doctrine of general equality, be would lain pro¬ 
duce the hidfous chaM and convulsion in all the elementa 
of soeie^ ' 

** Lkeiue be mesm idien be cries libsrtjf.'* 

■ ii» the Radical, whatever is tsrong ! He looks around 
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him at all times and in all seasons in dismal discontent. He is 
guilty of what Milton calls a suileoness against nature.*' He 
follows the example of bis leader, Satan, |fae first great Radical. 
He hates all superior power, and while affecting to care only for 
the general Kberty of mankind, he is considering bow he may 
build bis own individual rise on the ruins of an existing system. 
He is a mere demagogue who uses the watchwords of Truth 
and Freedom in the same spirit in which bigots cant about faith 
and salvation. The nonsensical gabble about the natural equa¬ 
lity of mankind is a mere clap-trap. The Radical is less fool 
than knave, and knows^very well that two men cannot be two 
minutes together without giving the lie to such a doctrine. It 
serves, however, to feed the gross and greedy vanity of that 
many-headed monster, the mob. T|;ie expressions of respect, 
and admiration, and sympathy, with which the latter are 
treated by meu who in their hearts thoroughly despise and 
detest them, is unuttenably disgusting. Of all the cants that 
are canted in this canting world, the cant of patriotiam is the 
worst! It originates in a bitter jealousy of superior wealth and 
power. It is a burning thirst for place. It has its birth, and 
breath, and being in the worst elements of the human heart. 
It is suggested and fed by the meanest and wildest passions of 
our nature. The Radical is a malcontent from first to last, and 
systematically opposes every measure of Government, good or 
bad. 


The hope to please him, vain oneveiy plan. 
Himself ahould work that wonder, (/ he can 


The man who is discontented with himself, with bis fellow- 
creatures and with his God, is sure to tarn a Radical ; as bad 
poets turn into bitter cfiUcs, and bad wine into vinegar. All 
deists, atheists, and misanthropists are, by nature. Radicals. 
Obseive that portion of the Press which professes to be the 
organ of the Radical party—it is decidedly infidel and churlish. 
The Radical writers are never so well pleased as when they 
have an opportunity of attacking the clergy, or of 

** Sapprag asokran creed with aolemo sneer." 

Bishops and Kings are their greatest horror. If Tories thiok 
the highest religious political Potentates can do no wrong, the- 
Radicals go to the opposite extreme and maii\jlain that they can 
do no right. They pretend to-think’ that it is only people who- 
are out of place and without power who can possess apy real 
virtue. To be a Minister of S^ate if to waotg human heart. 
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Thiia Lord Castlereagrh, if we were to beMevc the RadicaU, had 
nothing in common ith the rest of mankind, lie was the per* 
soiiification of tice. 


—- '* A niottBter of such hideous mien 

As to he hated need hut to be seen." ^ 

Carlisle and Cobbett and Orator Hunt and Thelwali are the 
gods of the Radicals. They have an instinctive hatred of every 
thing respectable and geiitlemau-like. A greasy head is wilii 
them synonymous with an honest heart, and nothing shocks 
them so much as a certain Tory nobleman’s ambrosial curU. A 
clean and well dressed wig is the severest charge winch they 
can bring against him. They prefer Vauxhall and Wupping to 
Aimack’sand St. James’s. They find somethin^; fresh, racy and 
natural in the smell of filthy aprons and the aspect of fat citi¬ 
zens, but they faint with disgust at Mr. Rowland’s “ odoriferous 
attempts to please.” They have a fancy for unwashed faces 
and iron forks. This is why they are so inveterate against Mr. 
Croker, who has insisted on the propriety of an elegant table 
and a decent mode of discussing our meals. A Radical is essen¬ 
tially vulgar. He is an animal rarely admitted iiilu well- 
carpeted drawing-rooms or glittering saloons. When by an 
odd chance he gains admittance into refined circles, he is known 
by t is ungainly and clownish air, and his anti-social manners. 
He is uncomfortable and out of bis element, and longs for aa 
opportunity to vent his spleen within the range of kindred ears. 
'I'he only way to conquer a Radical is to bribe him largely, and 
then you change brs nature or rather you allow him to display 
It in its original colours. Mr, Southey was a Radical until ho 
got his Laureate wreath, his pension and bis butt of malmsey. 
There is no instance on record of a^lkdical who kept on his 
mask after arriving at the summit of power. Those of the 
present Ministry who were once esteemed hot Radicals are now 
cool Whigs. They are<very well satisfied with things as they 
are. They now say, ** let well alone.” It is only the disap¬ 
pointed place-hunters who keep up the erjT of Annual Parlia¬ 
ments and Universal Suffrage. 

The Radicals have a vast advantage over the Tories in the 
greater plausibility of their cause and the sympathy of the great 
tiiass of nitM^kind." if a man tells the mob that they are entitled 
to •bar 4 i^ 4 |if( weaFtb and power of their rulers, it does not re- 
quirch^eb' logic to convince them that be is right. By artful 
to the passions and prejudices of the populace, who arq 
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falways ready to suppose their superiors in the wrong*, a dema¬ 
gogue of the lowest order may make the very stones of Rome 
to ri^e and mutiny. His object is not to suggest better plans of 
Governineiit, abstractedly so considered, but to elTect any change 
by which he may better himself and open a way to his own 
ambition. When unable from adverse circumstances to gain an 
individual triumph, it is some satisfaction to him to embarrass 
and foil his betters. Very few Radicals really fancy that their 
wild theories of government could be practically beneGcial to 
mankind, but having to lose, they feel that it is as well to avail 
themselves, by whatever means, of a chance of gain. In the 
inevitable confusion and uproar of such a revolution as they 
contend for,they calculate upon acquiring that ascendancy which 
i» denied th^m in a regular form oT government. They think 
with Satan—that it is 

*' Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven*’’ 

—Z>. L. Richardaor^s Literary Leaves. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 

Every thing in this reforming era is undergoing retrenchment 
and alteration. The Duke of Wellington and Joseph Hume 
have set the best examples, and at the same time the worst, 
for it cannot be said that his Grace*s severe handling of the 
excise office, and some of Joseph’s speeches, have been discri¬ 
minating enough to please the public. Although retrenchments 
in various abused administrations of the public funds, have been, 
and are, loudly called. for ; we fear the desirp to meet the call 
has led to some plans that bjive been carried to a niggardly 
extent: and in particular we would attract attention to the 
present ill paid condition of the Indian navy, as an injudicious 
and ill-judged measure. 

As an estimate w*hich we shall presently draw, shews, the 
Indian navy has sntfered, by what adSrice we know not, a severe 
and unnecessary^ retrenchment. Of itself the service is any 
thing but a happy or comfortable one—confined as it is to a life 
of toil and privation passed chiefly in the baneful climates of 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulph, with no hope of a change of 
station after a long cruize: but on returning to an Indian 
Presidency too frequently called on to prepare for an imme¬ 
diate return to the same monotono'os cruizing ground. Such a 
life as this, with scanty pay superadded, does not hold out great 
allurements to the mostsangpine of those disposed to seek their 
fortunes as naval men. What then will be the cposequence'bf 
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this nijTf^ardly spirit of retrenchment in the Indian navy ? Wh}^ 
Us inefficiency to protect the British interests in and about India. 
Cheap things are seldom the best—and cheap officers are likely 
to be very bad ones, for the good will always go ^here it will 
fetch the best price, and the bad vice versa. Bad officers can 
make very good sailors very bad ones; for sailors will do 
nothing well withont proper discipline. In so much as all this, 
will the shipping iolerests connected with India suflTer, if they 
have Dot already suffered, by an ill-judged retrenchment in the 
Indian navy. The introduction of martial law in 1828, however 
excellent a measure of itself, would be looked upon with much 
more respect, were il not for the botchy remodelling of the Indian 
naval service which accompanied it. The following comparative 
statement plainly evidendea the injudicious retrenchment that 
has occurred in this service. 

Slqff Appoin'menfs krld bjf qfOu Indian^ 

Navy on Ut Jan. 1828 Pay per month. 

Commodore. 2000 

Master Alteadant .. 2500 

Boat Master and Agent of Transports ..... 1152 

Captain, Magazon Dockyard. 1102 

Master A tte^artt, Cdputta 2600 

Commodore, hnrat, about.1500 

Agent for purchasing Timber at Calicut . . t . 800 

Asustant to Superintendent.662 

Secretary to Marine Board, Accountant and Draaghtsman . 927 

First Assistant to Master Attendant ..... 822 

Second ditto ditto.502 

Aaristant Paymaster 449 

Deputy Stonkc^ae ... .... 637 

Vaster Attendant, Mangalore . . c . . . 402 

I • « .... 

Total ataff pay per month ..16.) IS 

Stfyfjippointmente held Ip Hy^eere the ** Pay per month. EmUnmente 
IndkmNavy on let Jan, 1837. qf every description. 

Master Attendant. 1 . • 1950 

Commodore, Perdan Gulph.1800 

Controller of Dock Yard, Bombay and Masagoa, and Agent of 

Traomrts.. . . * 1000 

Senior dfficer, Surat. J39a 

Preddent Standing Committee of Survey . .1 . . 647 

..^ 550 

Aadatont to Auditor General Indian Navy Department i 400 

Draughtsman.. 

Aaaistant to Controller and Agent of Ikaneporta . . . 600 

TerdaolDterpretcr toCommodoro. 200 : 

Total daff pay per month ..7,633 

Ditto ffitta ditto in 1898.16,115 

'pppAsCtion of stair pay per month.8,488 
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Tlie «ommauders of ilie eruizers were, in 1828, belter off in 
respect to pecuniary emolument than they are at present, and 
were likewise entitled togin allowance of one-eighth per cent, 
for the conveyance of public treasure, which has longr been 
taken from them. 

The officer who holds the situation of Master Attendant was 
nearly forty years in the service before he obtained it, and when 
he did, the salary as shewn in the above statement, was reduced 
one-half. 

if the arg-ument holds good, that to all public services, more 
particularly those in India, there should be attached appoint¬ 
ments which, while they operate as a just stimulant to the 
juniors in their career, were the reward of those who bad 
devoted the j>est years of their life to the pnblic service, then 
surely no man of liberal feelings will say that the staff of the 
Indian navy, as above exhibited,is numeripally disproportionate 
or too highly paid. * 

When the annual expense of the ndian navy, is staled 
as amounting to nearly 14 lacs of rupees, it naturally appears a 
large sum for the mere protection of the trade in the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf. It may not, therefore, be superfluous to slate 
the amount of naval force kept up for the protection of trade in 
* those parts, and its attendant expense. 

4 Sloops of waur of 18 gans, at 78|000 Rs. per aaaiim each Rs. 3,19,000 

2 bngs of 10 guns, at 5li,000 Ba. per annum each . . 1,08,000 

Beccivmg diip Bastings ....... SO,000 

Total 4.40,000 

The expence for surveys (and perhaps, th&t for the Indian 
navy establishment) ought to b^ made general to ail India, and 
not an exclusive chargo to this Presidency; for it is too 
evident for argument or contradiction, that the ships of all 
nations navigating these seas, benefit by their services. 

Should the long talked-of measure of the abolition of the 
Indian fiavy take place, and its duties be consigned to H. M.*s 
navy, or it be converted to a steam flotilla,stni the situations of 
master attendant and controller of the dock-yards, with the 
greater part of their establishments, together with the expense 
of surveys (till completed) and the small craft employed on the 
coast in protecting the native trade, and the prevention of smug- 
ling must be kept up. * 
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THE CENSUS OP THE POPULATION OF CALCUTTA. 

The following' census of the inhabitants of Calcutta has been 
taken by-Captain F. W. Birch, Superintendent of Police:— 


Calcutta^ Jan. 1, 1837. 

English ...... 

Eurmians. 

Porttiguese. 

>'reach. 

Chinamen. 

Armenians. 

Jews. 

-W. Mahomedans . . . 

B. Mahomedans . . . 

W. Hindoos .... 

B. Hindoos . 

Moguls. 

Parsees. 


Males ajntl 
Fetnales. 


trabs. . . 
Mugs . . 
Mudrasses > 
Christians 
Low Castes . 


3.51 

683 

55 

49 

19,084 


'SJil'J} 229,7.4 


3.138 
4 74il 
3,1811 

160) Total (Males . 

362 Population i Females 

606 - 

307 Pukah Houses.14.623 

13,677'.Tiled Huts : •. 20.304 

45,067 .Straw ditto. 30,567 

17.333 f - 

1.20.318,Total Houses.?63.495 

^ 5271 *• - 

40 Police Force.1.358 


In the 3 ear 1800 
mittee furnished 
500,000. 


'according* to the rej^ort of the police com* 
to Lord Mornington, the population was 


In 1814, according to the calculation of Chief Justice Sir 
Hyde East it amounted to 700.000, 

Both of which calculations must have been erroneous, unless 
they included the suburbs of Cossipore and Garden Reach ; 
which we believe they did. 

In 1821, five A8«essors were appointed, by whose calculation 
the population,of Calcutta amounted to as follows:— 


Christians, hlabomedans. 
Upper North Division 5 6,602 

liOwer North ditto' 5 816 16,865 • 

Upper ^ntb ditto 4,476 ^ 7,610 . 

Lower Sou^ ditto 2,811 17,185 


Hindoos. Chinese. 
64 682 0 \ 

25,570 244 f 

18.153 170 i 

9,898 0 J 


179.917 


But the Magistrates in their report calculated as follows:— 


Upper-roomed Honses. 

Lower ditto ditto . * . 

Tiled Huts.*. 

Straw Huts. 


5430 X13—66 880 

8,800 X 8 =70.400 
16.792-i-4X 6J=21,714 
35,497 ^4X 54=51,653 




280,552 


Bat making certain Allowances, Ihetr \ Resident Inhabitants . . . 205.600 
definite calculation was j Influx oaiiy*. 100,000 


In 1831, Captain Steel made it. 187,081 

Captain Birch's calculation is. 229,714 

And the daily influx about. 150,000 


The above calculations do not include Kiddcrpore, Garden 
Reach. Siacbpore, Howrah. Sulkea, Cossipore. or the other side 
of the Dutch.*' 


T 
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DlSCtJI^StOX Oii* PAtaONAGB IN INDIA, 
in Eog^Iand it is so much more\be interest of the public Id 
watch the political conduct of men in power, than to enquire 
into every a(t of official pa^onagpe, that the latter is rarely (at 
least, not s^mtematically,) interfered in by the fourth estate,’^ 
and never so, perhaps, unless in some very glaring instance of 
abuse; or, in the ttaanifeslation of such a spirit, to turn it to 
family account, as was given in the form of nepotism by Earl 
Grey> to a degree that, I verity believe, no party, but a Radico* 
Whig one, would have borne with any patience ; and not even 
eitch a party unless it indirectly, at least, served to help them 
on to their wished-for consummation ! At home, the superior 
offices could not be Idng held by untalented rneti, placed tliero 
by King or Minister, on the strength of private interest; and 
the holders of those offices are under too constant a responsibi* 
lity to like to venture the principal subordinate posts in ineffi¬ 
cient hands; so that sinecures, or certain detail posts, in which 
110 measure originates, are those which usually fall to the less 
capable of the party, or their immediate dependents. Now, In 
Iddia, it is different. There is scarcely a civil or military post 
in the country, which is not attainable through interest, or 
which is attainable without it; and the subsequently proved 
incompetency of the individual calls down no disgrace on the 
head of him who placed him there, though one of two things 
may be morally certain, viz.; either that the patron knew the 
lueandidate’s unfitness, or had no proper proof that he was^f for 
the situation. But as to this gross abuse of public trust there is» 
now-a-days, rather more of a check than there was formerly, in 
the discussion to which it is subjectible by an independent 
press, (for, though all men in power are not averse to every 
kind of corruption, yet no one likes to have corruption, in any 
shape, brought publicly home to him,^ it becomes of some 
importance to ascertain the extent to whi<^ such discussion 
may be fairly carried,,with reference to the individual who may 
benefit by the patron&ge which is abused. 1 think the BSditor 
of the Englishman'* prescribed somewhat too narrow 
boundaries in the premises, though his own resolute practice, 
as an exposer of official malversation, wherever it appears to 
issue from, is demonstration enough that he did> not intend to 
screen any mis-dealings of the sort. The case (now merely 
Introduced as an illustration) was this ;—A sharp letter ap¬ 
peared in the ** Englishman/* signed ** Fuogb," reproving 
Eeut India and Colonial Mag. Voi, xir,, No, 11, Augutt. K 
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the Gommander-in-diiers practice, in regard to patronage, as 
b^ing opposed to his theory, in the nomination of Captain 
ijrant to the 'command of the Hiirriana Light Infantry bat¬ 
talion. This letter elicited a justificatory r^ply, signed 
** Anti-Fudor/' and that, again, called forth a couple of 
other letters, which aimed at demonstrating that his Excel¬ 
lency’s selection was, in point of fact, as injurious as if it had 
arisen from the merest favoritism \ as it needlessly violated a 
standing staff mie, and cast virtually a slur upon a great many 
officers whose claims were, ail in all, much superior to those 
of the selected one. To one of these letters, the Editor ap¬ 
pended a note, to the effect that, '* in fairness to Captain 
Grant, the discussion should there close, and especially as 
other fortunate individuals bad not been similarly brought 
forward.'* This looks a better objection than it actoaily is; for, 

, in the first place, there have been extremely few instances, as 
yet, in which the Commander-in-chief has had the disposal of 
situations requiring peculiar fitness, and in no ease was so 
invidious a justification^ as that of Anti-Fudge's,’* attempted 
to be set up in support of what bad been done. Now it is the 
opinion of all I have chanced to converse with on the subject, 
that, if this question of patronage (a question peculiarly 
interesting to our service) as to be discussed at all, the persons 
who derive the advantage of a corrupt use of the privilege, or 
even an injudicious use of it, must be content to have their 
njerits investigated, aa, without that process, no appointment 
could be shown to deserve censure. The patron who does not 
Ohoose to search out the Attest, opens'a door for public enquiry 
as to whether he has selected, at all events, a one ; and if 
any one accepts an appointment for ibo sake of the emolument, 
that gives him no claim to the silence of others who have 
grounds for considering themselves unjustly superseded, or the 
service, generally, wrong. Beyond the acquirements fairly con¬ 
nected with the situation, it must be admitted that no person has 
any right to go; but 1 hold it to be perfectly allowable, in a 
public writer, to show that the selection of Captain Grant, for 
example, on alleged peculiar fitness, was, ipao facto, the 
casting ad unmerited slur upon the many other officers, of 
eligi|ile rank, who were at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
cbiyf|| without driving him to the extreme necessity of in- 
^iiggiog a settled Regulation in order to avail himself of the 
Hmnper officer’s services. It was, under al! the circumstances, 
J^Very least justifiable act oY patronage 1 have ever known; 
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for it not only bore upon the face of it the professional con¬ 
demnation of many older, more experienced, and more direelty 
available officers, but it as gfood as proclaimed to the Araiy 
that, between the Commander-in-chief and the Adjutlint- 
General, the claims arising' from old services and former 
distinguishment, were to be cast into the shade by any instance 
of newer merit which might happen under the eye of our 
present rulers,’~'as if every officer were to achieve something 
worthy of notice in every new era, or else give place to those 
who might have the luck of displaying some timely merit, to 
be exaggerated (as in the present esae) beyond all that bad 
gone before it! I say, the instance was unjustifiable, and so, 
of course, was the theory out of which it sprang; and, what 
is more. 1 wonid lay my life, or my hopes, (to be sure, this last 
stake forms an astounding anii-climax!) that a man of Sir 
Henry Fane’s natural jicumen is perfectly sensible of the truth 
of my remark, and feels that a wrong has been done to many 
excellent officers. But i do not disparage Captain Grant by 
arguing thus. It is no disparagement, whatever, to him, to 
allege that there are man|f Majors and Captains in this Army 
superior to himself in the requisites for raising, instructing, and 
permanently commanding a body of Light Infantry; and, 1 am 
sure, be himself, would be the last man to imagine disparage¬ 
ment in any such observation. Still, an officer who is pre¬ 
ferred above his fellows, by a process which proclaims that he is 
superior to them all, must submit toa scrutiny and'a comparison, 
for the sake of those officers’ professional characters ; and if he 
be a philosopher, he wi4l console lymself under the ordeal by the 
various advantages he is deriving in the course of it! Suppose 
any similar case. SuppoSe the office of Adjutant-General to 
become vacant; (from any cause not personally injurious to 
the present incumbent,) and that the Commander-in-chief 
determined to nominate me. Captain t’oppleton, to the .im¬ 
portant efituation. He would be opposed, in liminst by the 
fact of three Captains and two Subalterns of my very merito¬ 
rious Regiment being at this moment employed in the Staff 
service of the State,—much to their own emolument, and more 
to the public weal. What would he have to do ? Why, he 
must go to the Council Chamber, and say as (ollows The 
Adjutant-Generalship is vacant and 1 find, after the most 
anxious enquiry, that the only individual eminently qualified to 
discharge its duties, is Captain JPoppIetoa of the 11th Light 
Cavalry, but, unfortunately, there are already five officers from 
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that Regiment on detacheci employmont/* The Governor' 
GaiieTal, being conscientiouely disposed, or, perhaps, having a 
Irietid of bis own whose ^orps has provided nobody as yet, 
would observe somewhat to this purport i—" The Regulation 
we are placed under is a tefy positive oDe-~very positive, indeed 
•~and we could not feel jiislifted in breaking through it avow- 
edlyand formally, (slipping past it, is easy enough) unless in « 
ease which cannot otherwise be met. Now, is there no other 
oficer wbom your Excelleitry could recommend as qualified for 
the post, though, perhaps, not so pre>>emioently adapted to it as 
the aceomplished indivMual whose name you have laid before 
us f There is a Major Timkins, and also a Captain de Choi' 
mondely, who have been,mentioned to me as most able and 
zealous oflBcers,—the former by the Chairman, and'the latter, by 
the President,-~and to neither of whom is there any objection 
of the nature of this one.** Then, seys bis Excellency,— 
** There is no other officer whom 1 can conscientiously recom- 
tnand besides the one 1 have mentioned, but in whom I have no 
personal interest whatever. 1 have never even seen him, but 
I have official proofs of his capability, and i hear the best moral 
aecounts of him from private sources. I am credibly informed 
that be retires to rest at nine o'clock ; drinks extremely little 
wine ; has never been known to swear; is polite to those who 
have intercourse with bim ; (one of the chief minor Virtues in 
an Adjutant-General,) is of a most equable temper ; can couch 
a letter in very decent English; and is given to no more 
violent dissipation than a game at long whist for rupee points, 
and a chikeen the rob, I mu»t, therefore, press his nomination, 
if 1 am to continue responsible for the well-being of the Army.’* 
tVell, ] find myself in orders; but knowing inwardly that I am 
really not the best fitted for that particutar situation, I 
exclaim, with onbelieved sincerity, ** Nolo eptaaopailt* but am 
not regarded; and so d&wn I go, and commence assiduously to 
open a new account-current with the milil^ry Auditor-General, 
and to stick my name at the foot eti general orders, public 
circulars, and variegated wigs. Meanwhile what hosts are in 
arms!—and w|:^t pens in ink! Not an officer in the Army who 
does not coosi|^#r himself worthier than lam of that particular 
ptefer^pt; aa<l Subalterns, yet in the bud, who delight in a 
shy at'-the Adjutant-General, are assailing me like JFunii, under 
au e|||jri|e ceplious signatures as ** A Field Qj^oer,**—** A Captain 
Year o ' Serviceao 6 , ** An Old Lizutbnant- 
CmwNti./* One demonstrates that I cannot parade a corps. 
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another will venture to say I cannot spell, a third that 1 have 
not independence enough to guard the interests of the service, 
a fourth that 1 am a bear; all will agree that tho Commander- 
in-chief has been guilty of a shameful abase of patronage. All 
this time t*go on drawing the d\ha, and hit fixcelleney deteribet 
tiiat, in feet, 1 Am no Solomon, and that be might have done 
better:—-but now his blood is up, and that stands me In better 
stead than his judgment. He has a soul above giving into 
the public*voice, however right its estimate; he supports 
me through thick and thin; lets me go on drawing the- public 
money for the performance of duties in which I grievonsly 
blander; and, in the faee and notoriety of these said blunders, 
suddenly, weMl suppose, (for, alas! it is all a mere golden 
dream,) issttps a general order declaring how gratilfid hots by 
the truly efficient manner in which 1, among others, have 
conducted my office for the last twelvenjonth/in thaf*difficult 
and stirring period f and in the Sybaritic hardships of a 
Calcutta life.*^ That silences the clamourers; but 1 have all 
the while admitted, in my own mind^ their right to scrutinise 
my official capabilities, as severely as they pleased, end to 
name a hundred other officers as being abler then myself. I 
say, 1 admitted all this lieense; and, by eontinuing to draw the 
allowances in the midst of all the uproar, 1 demonstrated, in 
the very teeth of ray opponents, that f had——a vast deal 
more sense than they choose to credit me withal!—£*« /. V. B. 
Journal. 


DOINGS AT BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magaeine.—^ 
Sir,—The enclosed, extracted from a Bombay newspaper, is 
requested to be inserted in your next number of the East India 
Magazine it refers to a threatened act of undue favor to a 
gentleman of the name of Townsend, acting ae secretary to that 
Government, and lo a new division of a jurisdiction having been 
carried into effect !n the principality (Rawrahd^ or the Southern 
Mahralta Country. Job is the Governor; the Minister afflldted 
is supposed to be Mr. Secretary Reid and Hum. Mr. TdVosend 
now acting as Secretary for Mr. Reid ^during his absence at the 
Capo of Good Hope. • A*SUBSCRIBER. 

• Thb letter, tho Rev. gentleiaan, the next day, ackaoa lodged, by a letter, te 
(hf TttntSf was noting mots aoi lew i]buk tiie bm of aa idle wag. ■ 
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2ND BOOK OF JOB.—OH AFTER I ST. 

Job’e l/jprightness, 

1. There was a man in the land of Ducks, and his name was 
Job, and that man was perfect and upright-^one that did good 
and eschewed evil. 

2. And this man was Lord over the land of Ducks, and there 
went unto him three ministers. 

3. And one of these ministers was grievously oppressed with 
a sore disease, and he said unto Job, it hath pleased the Lord to 
aflict me with a sore disease. 

4. And Job said: go thy way and seek thy restoratfoo to 
health in another land. And so the minister went. 

5. Now there was in the land of Ducks another man and his 
name was Hum. And Hum was one who soiight^his own ex- 
altation^nor thought nor cared how he effected it. 

6. It so happened that Job oast his eyes upon Hum and said 
unto him My minister being sick of a tore disease has gone 
into other lands, that he may be restored to health, do thou 
come and serve thy Lord whilst he is away. 

7. And Hum said : 1 will my Lord. 

8. Now it so happened that after some days Hum communed 
with himself and said—even in a little time the absent minister 
will return, and it will fall upon me that I go my way and sb I 
shall perish. 

9. What then shall I do, so that 1 make provision for 
myself ? 

10. Then in the evil machinations of his heart Hum proposed 
to Job saying^inthe principality of Rawrahd thou hast a Gover¬ 
nor, and it has come to thy servant's observation that one man 
hath not strength that be should goveg^n so large a principality 
as that of Rawrahd. 

11. Wherefore in thy wisdom Imake thereof two principali¬ 
ties, and let there be twq governors. 

12.. Now though Job was a good man he was even jm idle 
man. and abhorred trouble, so he said onto Hum have thy will. 

13. And Hum proclaimed forthwith that ihe principality of 
Jtawrahd should be divided into two parts, and that one part 
thereof should be called as heretofore Rawrahd, and the other 
part Maugleb. 

'flibu Hum*said to Job~‘* It is^right that thou shouldest 
pfacA V Governor over Maugleb, and thy servant hath hopes 
tha^li Lord will take pity upon him ; for sorely the ab8en4 
ntfPnft'l^'will return and then thjir servant shall starve." 
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15. AndJob said-~-^* Hum, thou art youngr and hast not, 1 
fear, the knowledge and experience wherewith thou shouldest 
govern Maugleh.*' 

10. But Hum importnned Job ; and Job being aleepy said to 
Plum—“ ffven have thy way, for 1 am weary and need rest, but 
use thy wit so that thou leadeat me not into trouble. 

17. Then Hum proclaimed to all the fund of Ducks aayiog^ 
There Is in the land of Maugleb a Tongue unknown to the other 
parts of the land of Ducks, and the Lord Job has ordained that 
he who would be governor of IMaugleb must e'en know this 
Tongue. 

It so happened that this Tongue was a strange tongue 
which Hum alone knew, for he was a magteian. 

19. And Qther servants of the Lord in the land of Ducks 
prayed Job saying—** We have for many years served thee 
honestly and faithfully, and it is due that Ihou shouldest make 
one of us Governor oT Maugleb.” 

But Job said: Vex me not for I am weary: 1 will commune 
with Hum my servant, and as he adviseth so shall it be.” 


DENOMINATIONAL PETITIONS ON INDIA AND 
THE CRIMINAL LAWS. 

To ths Editor of Alexander's East India Afagaaine.—-Sir,. 
It is a subject of regret that the nature of petitions, and the 
speeches of Members of Parliament respecting them, on their 
presentation, are often* very imperfectly, and* sometimes even 
incorrectly reported. 1 appeal to you. Sir, for an opportunity 
to justify me aod my friends in reference to a petition relative to 
British patronage of Idolatry and Afahomedaoism in India. Of 
this document a London paper states,—** Mr. Wilks presented 
a petition from Leicester, as we understood, praying that soma 
measures might be adopted by the Government to put a stop toi 
Idolatry in tndia.P The incorrectness of this report of the 
petition will appear from Mr. Wilks's letter to the writer, and 
from the petition itself; the insertion of which, I truat, will 
meet wUb your cordial approbation. ^ 

** Fituburif square, Julj/ 6 ^ 1837 . 

** Rev. and dear Sir,—The interesting and important petition 
from the General Baptist Association assembled last week at 
Leicester, I duly received. Concurring in their regrets and^ 
disgustsat the patronage which the India'Government have too 
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lonj; afforded to Hindoo and ftfahomedan superstitions, and to 
the cruel and heart afflicting’ rites practised at the barbarous 
festival of Juggernaut, 1 cheerfully presented their petition 
this day to the House of ,Commons in the presence of Lord 
John Russell, Mr, C. Losbington, the Right Hon.Cutlar Fergus* 
son, and other Members !i\llneotial |n eastern affairs, and re¬ 
commended the entreaty to that attention from Farliament and 
the Board of Control, wbiah Christian principles and the wel¬ 
fare of our immense oriental empire require. Though the ill 
stale of my health will io4nce me to withdraw from Parlia¬ 
ment, and prevent me from rendering the right wishes of your 
connexion all the public support I should desire, yet I ^ail 
ever be happy to devote my influence and time to that and 
every good cause, and as ever, remain Rev. and dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, * Jourf Wilks.'* 

To Ber. ——, 

It is uninteresUng to behold not only^towns and cities, but 
counties and communities moving to promote the best interests 
of our country qnd the v^orld. The General dJaptists in Great 
Britain (so termed from holding general redemption) originated 
and still support the mission in Orissa, and consequently are 
deeply affected by the Pilgrim Tax and Premium System at the 
Temple of Juggernaut. Last year a Memorial on the subject 
was addressed from the {associated body to Lord Auckland, a 
copy of which was inserted in your Magazine for September. 
Happy day when Christian Britain regards Uie scripture precept 
relative to Idolatry and every false system of religion—** Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.*'—** What agreement .hath the 
Temple of God with Idols.** • 

At tbe same annual meetings peiitjons to both Houses of 
Parliament were adopted for the restriction of the awful sentence 
of death to actiml and wilful murder. Though capital punish¬ 
ment is leas frequent in India than in England yet its probable 
prevalence in our numerous and populous Colonies, it.is pre¬ 
sumed, render the subject worthy the attention of every 
humane and enligbtened^mind. The philanthropy of tbe late 
King, and his aversion to capital punisfaments, appear to have 
been ruling passion strong in death.** Tbe following 

that should be Imown, in every part of Britain's empire and of 
the woi^ >^*^)¥ejKOOw tbaj the day before bis death, conscious 
tbalhfl near, but full of fortitude and holy reslgna- 

tion^^etppbhe with confidence of being able to ' get through 
the of another day,* foa his mind to the last (true to 
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the character of a patriotic King’.) was opon the service of his 
country. He did, as he anticipated, get through another day's 
business; and what was that business, or at least an important 
f'art of it ? Placing the aign manual to the pardon of three 
criminala pNviouely to U» paaaing under the great seal! To 
that document we understand his signature is remarkably firm ! 
Thus were his last moments blessed in the performance of acts 
of mercy. How poor and perishable are the garlands of 
conquerors,'compared with those trophies of humanity which 
adorned his reign,andshed their mild lustre on his dying bed! ' 


f 


^ “ Ts who love mercy, teach it to your eons." 

On the subject of these petitions, the following letter from a 
correspondent in London, appears painfully interesting :— 


" JSsteemed Friend,—In reply to the inquiry by thy letter, 

1 should say that the petitions in question would be almost 
thrown away if presented now. Lord John RusselPs bills (rc- 
enaeking aa they do, the extreme penalty of the law for varioua 
offeneea!} are almost in a state of roatiwity, and be is deter¬ 
mined, it is understood, to grant no further mitigation of them. 
The petitions would be more likely, therefore, to be of use, if 
held over till the next session, when it would be best for them 
tor be* presented by some leader of the Dissenters, such as the 
Member for Leeds; but the petitions, bearing the Chairman's 
signature will be received as the petition of only one per¬ 
son. If the title or preamble mention the fact of 110 con¬ 
gregations, and 45,000 communicants, &C., it would, of course, 
become a serviceable document by being published, imme¬ 
diately after presentation in the London newspaper press. 

" IVitb regard to the cripiinals convicted Capitally in Lon¬ 
don, as wo have lost our go^ King William, who himself, and 
against the wish of bis advisers, in practice abolished the pe¬ 
nalty of death except for murder, during fihe laat/our yeara of 
hia life: §nd as the ministers are at this moment getting a bill 
through Parliament le auperaede the ancient practice of report* 
ingto the Sovereign ih Council, I, for one, am prepared to see 
an attempt made in London fore-ereer Me «angutnaryec<|^/if/ 
but it may yet be defeated; and certainly would be so, ifDi^- 
senters would take op tbe question." 

(t is lamentable wbat apathy prevails among ail classes on 
the prevalence of sanguinary laws in l&ngland, as welLas in ^ 
reference'to sanguinary customs in Indiabow far is my cor¬ 
respondent correct in bis fast allSgatibn on the disuse of ** the 
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dineient practice of reporting to the Sovereign.’' In days to 
come this might be, even now is a point of great importance. 
Lord Bacon forcibly observed,—*' That is the best law which 
gives least liberty to the arbitrage of the Jndg^. Any over 
great penalty, besides the acerbity of it, deadens the execution 
of the law.*’ PhilanVhropob. 

I.———, Jnly IS, ISS7. 


To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled—The 
humble Petitions of the General Baptist Churches in Great 
Britain, containing above 45,000 Communicants and i^eiid- 
ants, assembled in Annual Association at Leicester, June 
30, 1037. 

Humbly Shewkth, 

That your Petitioners are especially identfiied with 
the success of the Ohristian Mission in Orissa, which they com¬ 
menced in the early part of 1822, and which has established sta¬ 
tions at Cuttack, Bal^sore, Pooree or Juggernaut, Midnapore, 
Berhampore, &c. Our esteemed Missionaries being stationed at 
the great Temple of Juggernaut, were deeply affected with the 
miseries of idolatry, which as a late eminent character in India 
declared, ** destroys more than the sword.’' Jt was soon dis¬ 
covered that the practice of the British Government, in regu¬ 
lating, supporting, and deriving a revenue from the Temple of 
Juggernaut, especially by fixing a premium for the pilgrim- 
hunters, was a most mischievous patronage of Idolatry. 

That your Petitioners are deeplyc concerned to learn that 
British connexion with Hin^poismand Mahomedanism, extends 
its ramifications to various and distant parts of British India, the 
injurious effects of which, in perpetuating their deadly super¬ 
stitions are eppftrent from innumerable testimonies. A gentle¬ 
man inquiring of a Brahmin, relative to the increase of the 
population of Juggerhaut, was answered ,—’* Under our admi¬ 
nistration Juggernaut had become popular—and, as '^our credit 
sounded through the four quarters for keeping Juggernaut! it 
would be a pity now to destroy all this glory by leaving him 
to himself! I” 

That it is the opinion of many, who are intimately acquainted 
with India, the discontinuance of British patronage of Uindoo- 
Mahomedanism would be attended with the most salu- 
•tfflflF remits to the interests of our common Christianity. A late 
^ent funetionary of the Bengal Government, observed, *' I 
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would soon cease to be conducted on its present scdle* if the 
institution were left entirely to its own fate and to its own 
resources by the oilicers of the British Government.’' 

That your Petitioners, therefore, humbly and ^rnestly im« 
plore your Honorable House, in conjunction with The Honora> 
East India Company's Government, to lake such steps as may 
speedily remove the evils of this anomalous, impolitic, and un¬ 
christian system. And your Petitioners, See. 

(Signed on behalf of the Association), 

THOMAS STEVENSON, Chairman. 

To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled.—The 
humble Petition of the General Baptist Churches in Great 
Britain, containing 116 churches, and about 45,000 Commu¬ 
nicants and Attendants, assembled by their Representatives 
in Annual Association*at Leicester, June 20,1837. 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are deeply impressed with 
the sentiment, that the efficiency of criminal laws depends less 
upon the severity than the certainty of punishment; and that 
laws which cannot be carried i^to execution without shocking 
the feelings of society, and exciting sympathy for the oiTenders, 
appear to be contrary to reason, and opposed to the dictates of 
Christianity. 

That the criminal laws of this country are of so sanguinary a 
character as to be incapable of uniform execution ; and that 
consequently, under the present system, the lives of men de¬ 
pend less upon the express provisions of the law, than upon the 
humanity of the Judge or tj;ie Secretary of State, which places 
those officers in a very painful situation. 

That the amelioration effected in our criminal laws during 
the last few years, appears successful in ^the decrease of those 
crimes wlych were formerly punished with death, affording 
strong confirmation oC the sentiment of an eminent philanthro¬ 
pist,—" It seems to bh fast approaching to an axiom, that crimes 
are less frequent in proportion as mercy takes the place of se¬ 
verity ; or, as there are judicious substitutes for the punishment 
of death." 

That the moral responsibility and future destiny of man—the 
benevolent genius of the gospel of our salvation--the direct 
and remote influence of the British empire in every part of the 
globe, and among .all civilized nations,—impose an important 
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dqtjr open (be enlightened GoverDmeat of (bb country of giving 
an example to the world in the philanthropic character of its 
jnrisprudence.. 

That your PetitionerSf therefore, humbly pray your llonora> 
able House^aa speedily as possible, to restrict tlie awful sen¬ 
tence of death to actual wilful murder, in which prayer your 
Petitioners belieee a vast miyorily of the inhabitants of these 
realms most cordially unite. And your Petitioners, Sec. 

(Signed on behalf of the Association,) 

THOMAS STEVENSON, Chairman, 

HIGH ROAD BETWEEN BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 

The project of establishing a high road which shall connect 
Bombay with Agra, has been embraced with so much zeal at 
Agra, as to lead ui naturally to the rei^ewed consideration of a 
road between the Western Capital and Calcutta. An opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that for a long period to come, 
Bombay will form the point of embarkation and egress for India, 
under the arrangements now in progress for the establishment of 
a communication by Steam between the mother country, and her 
possessions in the-East; and tMi prospect gives a new feature 
of importance to the projector a high road from Calcutta to that 
port. 

The road between Calcutta and Bombay is naturally di- 
tided into two parts, of which Nagpore may be considered 
the central point. From Nagpore westward the line of road 
which traversda the dominions of th6 Nizam and of tlie Berar 
Raja, is said to be good, add only to require a little improve¬ 
ment. It passes moreover through <9 favorable country. From 
Aurungab^, where the British territory commences, to Bom¬ 
bay, a good' road has alremiy been constructed by the local 
Government of that Presidency. To complete the line of com¬ 
munication therefore between Jhe eastern and western metro¬ 
polis it remains only to constructs high way from Calcutta, or 
rather from Midnapore—the road to that station being good«- 
to Nagpore, a distance of about 460 miles, of which 250 lie 
within the British territories, and about 200 in those of Nag¬ 
pore. Unfortunately there are no documents in the Surveyor 
GeneraPs oiBcd which might assist in deciding upon the line 
which the road should follow. Generally speaking, the most 
dUi^lloe, the shortest distance between two points, is to be 
JSpAcdKln the construction of roads which are expected to bo 
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permanent. The direct line to Nagfpore would lead first to 
Midnapore, from thence it would enter the first ran^e of Hills by 
the Baumeen pass, the route by which the Mahratias ordinarily 
entered Beng’al when they came in to levy black mail in these 
provinces. The route would then proceed due west alonic the 
boundary between Gang^pore and Chota Na^pore, and cross the 
Braminy river a little to the north of the latter place. It 
would then pass to the south of Jiishpore through the district of 
Ruttunpore, and come directly upon the Muhanuddee, at the 
confluence of that stream with the Hatsoo: the point at which 
the Bengal territory terminates. The road would then enter 
the Berar dominions, and proceed in a right line to Nagpore. 

At present the dawk passes to the south of this line by a cir¬ 
cuitous route through Surobhulpore. * The enterprising post¬ 
master at that station has recently opened a new path for the 
dawk, which has shortened the distance no less tban forty miles. 
It does often happen in the construction of roads that the 
longest way round is the nearest way home,** and it is, there¬ 
fore, of course, to be considered wbethdir the present facilities 
which have been obtained on the Sumbhulpore line would war¬ 
rant the adoption of that route, though it be circuitous. On 
this subject we think no onffiis better able to give accurate 
information than the postmaster at Sumbhulpore, a gentleman 
who, as we learn, has fixed himself at that remote and isolated 
station, and is benefiting the district by his commercial eflbrts. 

The expense of such a road it is diflScult to estimate with any 
degree of confidence, until the route has been scientifically sur¬ 
veyed ; but it is to be expected that the Nagpore Raja, whose 
territories cannot fail to derive the most eminent benefit Irom 
the construction of such a high road, will be disposed to com¬ 
plete that branch of it, which will traverse his dominions. The 
Bengal branch must be executed at the sole charge of the 
British Government Upon a cursory glance at the country and 
its population, we should feel disposed to say that the expense 
would not form an,* insuperable objection to the work. It 
would be highly unadvisable to employ convicts on the con¬ 
struction of it. Their constitutions would break donup under 
the change of climate. Their labour would be expensive. In 
fact the superior economy of convict over contract labour is be¬ 
ginning to be exploded as a fallacy. Tbd country itself 
furnishes facilities for constructing the road which are not 
readily met with in India. It Is inhabited by a hardy race of 
men, robust in frame, industrious in habits, and economical In 
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their mode of livingr, the cheapness of provisions in that country, 
enables them to bring their labour to the market for a tritlp. 
It is in a great measure, from this hive of Dangers, that the 
coolies pour down annually into Bengal and seek Mbour in the 
indigo factories. 

The advantages to be derived from lading open this country 
by means of a great high way, and a free communication with 
the more civilized districts east and west, are such as to give a 
strong cast of benevolence to the project. The tract of land 
through which this route would pass, measuring about 400 
miles square, is at present one of the v\ildcst which can be con¬ 
ceived. The greater part of ii is overgrown with thick forests 
and jungles, the abode of wild beasts, while the patches of cul¬ 
tivation which occasionally intervene, are occupied by men little 
elevated above the brute. Yet the country is eminently endowed 
by nature with advantages. It abounds in hills, rich in ore, and 
in vallies capable of the highest cultivation. It requires only 
the progress of civilization to fill this region with smiling vil¬ 
lages and thriving towns. The productions of these extensive 
countries are very imperfectly known. It is certain, however, 
that they abound generally with fine timbers. The lac and 
tussarsilk insects afford their pitpiucts plentifully throughout. 
The hills generally, and the eastern ones in particular, are rich 
in iron ores. The Palamow district possesses extensive fields of 
coal. The soil in Sirgoojah, it is stated by Hamilton, ** is 
singularly rich, and so well supplied with moisture that even 
the tops of the hills are marshy.*' The vallies yields vast quan¬ 
tities of TickooV (Circuma angustifolia') from which the natives 
prepare a farinaceous powder'scarcely to be distinguished from 
the arrow root of the Westlndies. The district of Sumbhulpore 
produces abundance of rice, cotton, and iron, and also diamonds 
and gold dost. The high table land of Mynput, which is con¬ 
sidered satubriouiy is situated in this district. The uplands, 
generally of these countries are represented to be well adapted 
for dry grains and pasturage, while the valjies yield the most 
abundant crops of rice. There being no outlet, however, from 
these pciivinces by rivers or roads no produce is raised beyond 
what the inhabitants themselves require, and thus no means are 
afforded them of bettering their condition, by bartering their 
own produetlouS for those of their neighbours. Like every 
otber^Mtet in a state of nature it is partially unhealthy; but 
after^l^aring the first ranges of the Burabhoon and Singbboon 
llf^^he country expands into extensive grass plains, and 
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reaches an altitude of between two and three thousand feet, 
which secures it a moderate temperature in the hot weather, 
and the advantag^e of bracing cold in the wipter. By carrying, 
a high way through this country, the first step would be taken 
to bring this wild waste into cultivation, and to impart the 
blessing of civilization to its rude inhabitants. 

In a commercial point of view, the construction of such 
a road offers the most advantageous prospects. Singular, and 
even incredible, as it may appear, it is no less true that, at 
present, the only route for merchandize from Nagpore and its 
vicinity, to Calcutta, is by Jubbiiipore, Rewah, and Mirzapore. 
The direct distance between Nagpore and Calcutta, is fiOO 
miles, and the route now traversed by merchandize exceeds 
1000 ; and ok this route, that portion which lies between 
Nagpore and Jubbiiipore can scarcely be called a road. 

It is certainly no small inconvenience *10 trade, that the 
valuable productions of Berar, are thus obliged to describe a 
circuit of a thousand miles before they reach the port of 
Calcutta. But, were a road once opened, as we have been 
proposing, the produce of that kingdom would be imported 
directly into Calcutta, at only half the outlay of time and 
money which is at present indispensible, while the greatest 
facilities would be afforded for pouring British manufactures 
into the provinces in the centre of India. 

In a military and political point of view, the advantage of 
a high road through the centre of India, from Bombay to Cal¬ 
cutta, are too obvious to need recapitulation, and it may be 
sufficient, therefore, to cite the opinion of that eminent States¬ 
man, Sir John Malcolm, who, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons, says,—** I have thus endeavoured to shew that 
the construction of a direct high way from Calcutta to Nagpore, 
would be productive of great and permanent advantages in a 
political, commercial, and military point of view,—what the 
advantages from the land revenue of such a country might prove, 
when improved and settled, 1 shall not venture to calculate.*’ 

There are two facts connected with this subject, furnished by 
the records of history, which cannot be too often brought under 
the notice of those who administer the a'ffairs of this country, 
that the Romans, our masters in the art of consolidating a great 
empire, made it their chief business to construct the finest roads 
through the whole extent of their dominions, and to facilitate 
the intercourse social, commercial, and military, between pro- 
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vifice and province), and i^etween the remotest provinces and 
the capital; and that, during the three centuries of the empire, 
thoiig^h the imperial throne, with the exception of the age of 
Trojan and the Antonines. was tilled with a succession of the 
greatest monsters of vice of which history makes mention, the 
Romans never lost a single province* So compactly was that 
noble empire knit together, j^rom the Tweed to the Euphrates, 
and from the Danube to the Cataracts of the Nile, that the 
unparalleled incapacity of the Emperors was not able to dis¬ 
solve the mutual connection of its parts. >Vliy should we 
despair of giving the same compactness and solidity to our 
Indian empire, if we pursue the same judicious means ? 

It is, however, chiefly in reference to the approaching esta¬ 
blishment of a steam communication between* Bombay and 
England, that a road from Calcutta to Bombay becomes an 
object of immediate interest. It is possible, nay probable, that 
with the progress of the enterprixe,steamers maybe established 
between Calcutta and JSocotra or Suez, but until this be the 
case, the road of which we have been treating, appears essen¬ 
tial to enable the Bengal Presidency to participate in tho 
benefits of this new mode of accelerated, intercourse with 
England.—Friend of India. 


THE CITY OP THE EAST. 

By the Anthor of “ India a Poem. J. R> Prieaticy, High Holborn. 1837. 

The City of the East is a poem of Considerable power, de¬ 
scribing the metropolis as itVere of India. There are some 
remarkably fine passages in this short4}oem ; such as we should 
expeet to attract our notice in the works of Rogers or Moore. 
The present Author's *' India/* written a few years ago, we 
acknowledged at the time to contain poetry of surpassing merit. 
There are some lines in it indeed that would not have disgraced 
Byron—had he written them. A new pr^iductton, therefore, 
from the pen of the Author of** India," ^ould be looked upon 
with some respect. There is no poetry, however, that is alto¬ 
gether faultless, and the City of the East betrays some fine 
thonghli clouded^ by ill-chosen words and measure. Sometimes 
the idee is altogether lost* through the Author's inability to 
raajpigo his Pegasus. 

le following passage strikes us as aiming at our old enemy 
' in £eadenhaU-stn.et.— 
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k saw the elders of a ruined state, 

Scarce three or foal* on whose recorded ihoughb 
The destinieB of millions seemed to wait; 

Unseemly they for schemes of high import— 

With faded looks and eyes that never shone. 

Save in unmeaning mirth, and tongues that shook 
incessant echoes as of prating wives: 

And there they sat as Iho' in deep debate, 

'With mock solemnity and apish air 
Df drunken heggaii dreaming they are Kings, 

And scribbled casual words, that soon of each 
Attested, called they laws—but vainly all—• 

For in that self>same Hall, nor far removed 
Tho' seen of none, a venerable line 
Of Bceptered Kings, sat shadowy and still 
In simple majesty, that won the heart 
Witbiall its avenues, or ere it felt * 

By which the sweet subjection entrance found; , 

Nor movement, ^ord, nor thought, that man could read; 
But, in the gleaming of their glazed orbs, 

A glimpse of worlds unknown—an ocean depth 
Of tranquil, infinite, czhaustlcss awe; 

These, as the mandates of the empty crew. 

In hands of scribes subservient deftly born 
Post by their airy thrones, one instant flashed 
A look<in each; and if approving saw. 

Their shadowy sceptres touched it, and it lived; 

Else, by the transient blaze of that regard 
Mouldered and blanched, the writing shrunk away, 

And left no trace behind—nor aught remained. 

But the bare cartel meaningless and void. 


Again,—'The Rajpoot laments that his country should bd 
trampled on by the Slaves 9 / Slaves, whose God is Goldr 
And pours out the followin^^ fine stanza 

Whose foot is on the Brahmin's landl^ 

' A foot the country hath not born: 

Whose band is on the aoldier’s brand ^ 

" A hand the soldier holds in scorn. 

Whose lancer^ in the country's heart t ; 

A lance more odious than its smart. 

Who fill the thrones ye reared of oldP 
The Slaves of Slaves, whose God is Gold. 

We hope the ** City of the East’* ^ may etfe^t a labtier satb 
than the generality of poetic eflTorts of similar pretension. 


JhMf India and Colonial Mag, Vol, xtr„ IVb. 81, Adgnot, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS 

IN INDIA * 

f The first volume of a valuable compilation tracing the progress 
of the British power in India, commencing at the year IGOO, 
and closing with the events of 1785, has been issued by Mr. 
Atiber, the late Secretary of the East India Company. A 
greater part of tho volume is occupied in describing the events 
produced by the exertions of Clive in India. The character of 
that able servant of tho Company is impartially viewed ;— 
although (ho Directorships, under which he acted, arc alluded 
to in terms by far too cnnpttmentar}*. A more imbecile set of 
men, inflated vulgar pride, and rejoicing in blissful igno¬ 
rance j»f the country they presumed to govern, no subsequent 
lias produced,—anfl, ws yet. there has appeared no very 
great improvement in tho India Directorship, as many know to 
their cost! The career of Warren Hastings is lucidly described, 
at great length. Mr. Auber can view Mr. Hastings’s conduct, 
whilst Governor-General, in no other light than as the most 
honorable and just. There is another and less favorable opi¬ 
nion extant, on this subject, but we are not inclined to enter 
further into it just novr* 

The subjoined extract we deem to be a fair estimate of the 
character of Warren Hastings, and of the value of his services 
to the Company 

** The administration of Mr. Hastings, although not distin¬ 
guished by those brilliant achievments which marked the course 
of the noble founder of the British empire in India, forms an 
epoch in the history of the Company and of his country to which 
great interest must Blways*attacli,whether viewed in connexion 
with those eminent names that «stand prominent amidst the 
principal.actors in the checquered and trying scenes which so 
rapidly followed each other abroad, or with the state of par¬ 
ties at home, to whoqi the affairs of that country and the con¬ 
duct of the Company’s servants presented such feitfile ground 
for political diflerences: those diflerences being carried to such 
extremities as to lead our revered Monanih to make the com¬ 
munication to the minister which has been already noticed. 

** Few public servants have been placed in more trying posi¬ 
tions than Mr. Hastings. The very commencement of his go- 
"VeraiBent was*marked instructions of a character repugnant 

^ liht and Progress oftbe Brltidi Pover in India, by Peter Auber, M, B. A, S. 

Voll, AlL-u and Ca.—|837. 
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to his fco'Iings, and which placed him before the British public 
in a qncstionabie light. The negociations witli the Mogul and 
the Vizier unavoidably brought his government in contact with 
the RohiIias#ind Mabrattas, and gave rise to those grounds of 
difTercnce which occurred on the opening of the new govern¬ 
ment at the close of 1774. The parties selected for councillors 
had their minds prepossessed with the unfavorabJe views that 
had been formed at home regarding the conduct of the Com¬ 
pany's servants. Their opposition to Mr. Hastings was sys¬ 
tematic and unceasing. He endured with unshaken firmness 
a series of personal attacks, that partook of a virulence, equalled 
only by the subsequent conduct of his still more powerful 
enemy, in the origin and progress of the celebrated impeach¬ 
ment. , • 

The lengthened period during which Mr. Hastings pre¬ 
sided over the Company's afiairs in India, may be designated as 
one of experimental legislation. Measures devised by Parlia¬ 
ment with the view of securing the rights and advancing the 
happiness of the people, failed of the desired efiect from having 
been framed in ignorance of the laws, customs, and usages of 
the people to whom they were applied. The embarrassments 
consequent upon such a state of affairs naturally followed, until 
the jarring elements of a discordant system constrained the 
Legislature to enter upon a general revision. 

“ The measure brought forward by Mr. Fox bore the stamp 
of a great and energetic mind, inventive but arbitrary to a de¬ 
gree, and would have invested the Legislatnre with a power 
unknown to the constituthoo. The East India Cbmpany would 
have been swept away; their property taken without even the 
shadow of a compromise bping offered, or an attempt made to 
soothe either objection or prejudice. It bad the efiect of 
uniting the Sovereign and the people against a majority of the 
Houseof Commons. Of this measure Mr. porke, who so strongly 
charged IVfr. Hastings with a thirst for arbitrary power, was a 
most strenuous supporter. His zeal helped it through the 
Commons, and it is said that he stood on the steps of the throne 
during the discussion in the Lords, anxious and agitated, and 
desirous to give every aid in carrying it through. The loss of 
the Bill'was (o him the loss of place, the pecuniary effect of 
which was not repaired until he became a peesioiier on the 
state in 1795. This circumstance Is not adverted to with any 
invidious intention, for it was justly observed by Lord Macart* 
ney on the occasion, that a pensh)n was a far more honorable 
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reward than the maintenance of a sinecure office under a hypo¬ 
critical pretence of having supposed duties to discharge. 

“ Mr. Hastings reached England in June 1785 : on the 28tli 
of that month he attended the Court, and received the thanks of 
the Directors for his services to the Company. 

** Shortly after the opening of the Parliamentary Session in 
January 178G, Major Scott observing Mr. Burke in his place, 
reminded the House that Mr. Hastings had arrived in England 
some months, and he, therefore, called upon Mr Burke to pro¬ 
duce the charges which he had pledged himself to bring for¬ 
ward, and to Gx the earliest day possible for the discussion of 
them. Mr. Burke replied by relating an anecdote of the great 
Duke of Parma, who being challenged by Henry 1V. of France to 
bring his forces into the open Geld and insta^itly decide their 
disputes, answered, ‘ that ho knew very well what he had to 
do, and was not dome so far to be directed by an enemy.*^ Va¬ 
rious documents were moved for, and in the follovtriiig year the 
House of Commons passed the resolution of impeachment, 
which extended to every act of a Government of thirteen years, 
civil, military, political, and Gnancial. 

•• In February 1796, the East India Company granted an an¬ 
nuity to Mr. Hastings of £4,000 for twenty-eight years and a 
half, commencing from the year 1785, when he arrived from 
India. This resolution was conGrmed by the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the affklrs of India, of which Mr. Dundas was presi¬ 
dent. It was that gentleman who moved the original resolution 
recalling Mi[, Hastings, and who subsequently introduced 
the Bill with his recal as a part of it. His signature was 
to the approval of the grant: it was not a hasty, but a deliberate 
act, for the original vote by the Company was £5,000., to 
which the Board could not agree. This is a strong presumptive 
proof that, whatever opinion Mr. Dundas might entertain of 
Mr, Hastings's policy, ho did not believe him to have been in 

any degree corrupt. ' 

** After the lapse of thirty yozn f]rom the period of Mr. 
Hastings's return to his native country, and eighteen from the 
termination of his impeachment, he appeared before the House 
of Commons to give evidence on the renewal of the Company's 
Charter in 18Jd. It was a gratifying sight to witness the respect 
snanifested by theComftions of England towards that venerable 
.public servant, by the members rising simultaneously on his 
taking from the bar at the^close of his examination." 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 

We have now before us the fourth volume of Lockhart's Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, being promised the fifth somewhat later 
than we at alf expected ; viz.,*—in October next. We know^ 
not the cause of the delay, though wo wish we did, for that 
which begets our love naturally excites regret at parting, and 
curiosity to be informed of all circumstances connected with it, 
when away. Probably, it is part of the publisher's plan, that 
a delay of a month or two should occur between the present 
and the expectant volumes of this valuable memoir. 

The volume on our table wc find to be, on the whole, as 
interesting as its immediate precursor, but, to the general reader, 
perhaps, not quite so attractive as were the first and second 
volumes. To ds, individually, however, the work, as It pro¬ 
ceeds, rather gains than loses in interest; and such, doubtless, 
is the case with all our aontemporaries. It U in a high degree 
pleasing to be admitted so openly behind the curtain, to a view 
of the great novelist's private life. Mr. Lockhart has entered 
upon a wide field of extract, from the private as well as more 
public correspondence of Sir Walter. His object being to 
neglect nothing that would, in the slightest measure, character¬ 
ise his subject. Thus, the letters of the father and his son.t 
the husband and wife, and brother to brother, are copiously 
drawn from, and Mr. Lockhart has evinced his talent as a 
biographer by these selections. It is from such sources that tho 
most characteristic lineaments of a literary portrait may be 
drawn. 

In all our biographical reading^ we have never found the 
hero so distinctly pictured to the mind's eye** as is Sir Walter 
Scott by Mr. Lockhart's pen. The great charm is in the 
novelist’s own letters, which go far to index the man in all bis 
moods. We can perceive through the medium of this work, a 
broad and clear shadow of Sir Walter Mmself. In him, the 
best attriblites of a good heart met together, unalloyed by any 
palpable evil. He d3d not even participate in that too common 
flaw in the character of an author, the jaundiced feeling with 
which most literary men regard each other. He never alighted 
the most insignificant of tho " irritable raee," as the subjoined 
fact convinces us;—although he was for years daily pestered with 

• Lockhart’fl Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. IV. Whittaker, 
t Tlie Letters of Scott to bia son ought to be in every young man's hand, on>- 
entering life. • 
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The Private L>tfe of Sir IValtcr Scott. 

bushels of annoyances in the shape of unsolicited letters from 
all quarters, variously rated with postage; all were, neverthe¬ 
less, answered with kind civility. 

A stranger, a lady, residing in New York, sent Scott, ail the 
way Across the Atlantic, a MS. play, requesting him to read it, 
and get it acted for her, in London. After Sir Walter had 
broken the seal, he happened to observe that this packet was 
heavily charged with postage, but he merely good-naturedly 
remarked the circumstance to a friend in his library at the time, 
and both laughed heartily at the fair American’s want of that 
quality caMcd prenumption. When, however, the same unpre¬ 
suming young lady, a month or two afterwards, forwarded to 
Scott s duplicate of the abovo play, through fear, as she as¬ 
serted, that the original flight not have reached Us destination, 
he could hardly restrain his chagrin that he should bo made the 
victim of so much trouble and expense. We do not find, how¬ 
ever, that the good-humoured ** Wizdrd" ever evinced his 
displeasure to the lady herself, although she certainly deserved 
it to the full. 

Perhaps, no man has been at the same time the object of so 
much homage from the world, and so much siifTering from a 
higher power, as Scott was. Whilst he was, as it were, coin¬ 
ing money, the mis-management of his d - d good~natured 

friende **—whose names all who read may find, nullified the 
benefits he should have derived from his prosperous pen. The 
trouble these same friends involved him in, engendered the 
disease which eventually withdrew him from the world he was 
enchanting. Intense application to kis literary duties, under¬ 
mined Scott’s constitution, «Dd, alas! it cannot be doubted, 
also impaired that wondrogs fabric whence proceeded so many 
shoots of sterling genius. 

If such a result could have been warded off by a systematic 
and judicious outlay of time, it would have been so with Scott, 
—for he was devoted to b. oyetem in all his movements and 
doings. He was an early riser, and he y^rould portion out his 
days so as to admit of recreation as much'as study. It would 
have been a sight for Dr. Franklin, to have viewed the minute 
order which governed every domestic thing connected with 
Scott. 

' Wb extract the most stirring chapter in the fourth volume, 
baf.,yegret that we are obliged to condemce matter which is, 
«||bjg*Bther, rema kably Interesting. The following is a fine 
]pif|ure of Sir Walter in private life. 


N. 
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III Miiy> 1B18, Scott left AbbolsfcrJj for the summer session 
Edinburgh. 

At this moment, his position, take it forall in all, was, I am 
inclined to believe, what no other man had ever won for him¬ 
self by the pen alone. His works were the daily food, not only 
of liis countrymen, but of all educated Europe. His society was 
courted by whatever England could show of eminence. Sta¬ 
tion, power, wealth, beauty, and genius strove with each other 
in every demonstration of respect and w'orship—and, a few 
political fanatics and envious poetasters apart, w herever he ap'^ 
pcared in town or in country, whoever had Scotch blood in him, 
“ gentle or simple,” felt it move more rapidly though his veins 
when he was in the presence of Scott. To descend to what 
many looked on as higher things, ho considered himself, and was 
considered by all about him, as rapidly consolidating a large 
fortune:—the annual profits of his novels alone had, for several 
years, been not less tbaio £10,000; his domains were daily in¬ 
creased—.his castle was rising—and perhaps few doubted that 
ere long he might receive from the just favor of his Prince some 
distinction in the way of external rank, such as had seldom be¬ 
fore been dreamt of as the possible consequence of a mere 
literary celebrity. 

. “ It was during the sitting of the General Assembly of tbq 
Kirk in May 1818, that 1 first bad tlic honor of meeting him in 
private society ; the party was not a large one, at the house of 
a much-valued common friend—Mr. Home Drummond of Blair 
Drummond, the grandson of Lord Karnes. Mr. Scott, ever 
apt to consider too favorably the literary effort^ of others, and 
more especially of very young persons, received me, when 1 was 
presented to him, with a cordiality which 1 bad not been pre¬ 
pared to expect from one‘'filling a station so exalted. This, 
however, is the same story that every individual, who ever 
met him under similar circumstances, has had to tell.*—£Mr. 
Lockhart seems to have much intoreated Scott on bis first 
interviev/.J 

*' A few days afterwards 1 received a communication from 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, to the effect that Mr. Scott's variouy 
avocations had prevented him from fulfilling his agreement with 
them as to the historical department of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 1810, and that it would be acceptable to him as, 
well as them, if 1 could undertake to'supply it*in the course qC. 
the auTumu. This proposal was agreed to on my (>art, and 1 bad 
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conseqaently occasion to meet him pretty often during* that 
•ummer session. 

“Heat this time occupied as his cfen a square small roono, 
behind the dining^ parlour in Castle Street. It had^but a single 
Venetian window, opening on a patch turf not much larger 
than itself, and the aspect of the place was on the whole som- 
brous. The walls were entirely clothed with books; most of 
them folios and quartos, and all in that complete state of repair 
which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen 
volumes or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were 
placed closed by him on a small movable frame~^something like 
a dumb-waiter. All the rest were in their proper niches, and 
wherever a volume had been lent, its room was occupied by a 
wooden block of the same size, having a card with tho name 
of the borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front. Tho 
old bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt in tho 
most approved manner; the new, when' the books were of any 
mark, were rich but never gaudy—a large proportion of bluo 
morocco—all stamped .with his device of the portcullis, and its 
motto claueue tutua ero-—being an anagram of his name in 
JiUtin. Every case and shelf was accurately lettered, and the 
works arranged systematically; history and biography on one 
side—poetry and the drama on another—law books and -dic¬ 
tionaries behind his own chair. The only table was a massive 
piece of furniture which he had had constructed on the model of 
one at Rokeby; with a desk and all its appurtenances on either 
side, that an amanuensis might work opposite to him when he 
chose; and with small tiers of drawers, reaching all round to 
the floor. The top displayed % goodly array ofscssion papers, and 
on the desk below were, besides the MS. at which he was work¬ 
ing sundry parcels of letters, proof-sHeets.andso forth, all neatly 
done up with red tape. His own writing apparatus was a very 
handsome old boXi richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and 
containing ink-bottles) taper-stand, &c. in silver—the whole in 
such order that it might have come fipm the silversmith’s 
window half an hour before. Besides his own huge elbow 
chair, there were bat two others in the room, and one of these 
seemed from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the 
nmanuensis. I observed during the first evening 1 spent with 
him in this aanatum$ that while he talked, his hands were hardly 
ever idle.. Sometimes he folded letter-covers—sometimes he 
ftwUled paper into matchesj^ performing both tasks with greitt 
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mechanical expertness and nicety ; and when there was no 
loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his fingrers, and 
the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth 
rugr, and laid his head across his master's knees, to be caressed 
and fondlecf. The room had no space for pictures, except one, 
an original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the 
chimney-piece, with a Highland target on either side, and 
broadswords and dirks (each having its own story) disposed 
star-fashion round them. A few green tin-boxes, such as soli¬ 
citors keep title-deeds in, were piled over each other on one 
side of the window; and on the top of these lay a fox’s tail, 
mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he 
had occasion to take down a book, he gently brushed the dust 
off the upper leaves before openingjt. 1 think 1 have men¬ 
tioned ail the furniture of the room except a sort of ladder, low, 
broad, well-carpeted, and strongly guarded with oaken rails, by 
which he helped himself to books from his*higher shelves. On 
the top step of this convenience, Hinse of Hinsfeldt—(so called 
from one of the German Kin,der~Marchen.')-~^ix venerable tom¬ 
cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually lay 
watching the proceedings of his master and Maida with an air 
of dignified equanimity ; but when Maida chose to leave the 
•party, he signified his inclinations by thumping the door with 
his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable footman ban* 
died a knocker in Grosvenor Square; the SheriflT rose and 
opened it for him with courteous alacrity,—and then Hinse 
came down purring from his perch, and mounted guard by the 
footstool, vice Maida absent upon furlough. Whatever discourse 
might be passing was broken, fivery now and then, by some 
affectionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends. He said 
they understood every thing he said to them, and 1 believe they 
did understand a great deal of it. But at all events, dogs and 
cats, like children, have some infallible tact for discovering at 
once who is, and who is not, really fodd of their company; and 
1 venture to say, Scott was never five minutes in any room be¬ 
fore the little pets^of the family, whether dumb or lisping, had 
found out bis kindness for all their generation. 

i never thought it lawful to keep a journal of what passes 
in private society, so that no one need expect from the sequel of 
this narrative any detailed record of Scott's fapailiar talk. What 
fragments of it have happened to adhere to a tolerably retentive 
inemory, and may be put into black and white widiout wound- 
ipg any feelngs which my friepd, were he alive, would have 
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wifthed to spare, 1 shall introduce as the occasion suggests or 
serves; but I disclaim on the threshold an^’ thing more than 
this. 

Before I ever met Scott in private, 1 had, of course, heard 
many people describe and discuss his sityle of conversation. 
Every body seemed to agree that it overflowed with hearty good 
humour, as well as plain unaffected good sente and sagacity; 
blit 1 had heard not a few persons of undoubted ability and 
accomplishment maintain, that the genius of the great poet and 
novelist rarely, if ever, revealed itself in his talk.'* 

This statement, however, Mr. Lockhart disputes, and with 
sufficient reason, as will be quickly perceived :—He proceeds ; 

In truth it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral narra¬ 
tions, whether gay or SQcious, or to the felicitous fun with 
which he parried absurdities of all sorts, without discovering 
hotter qualities in his talk than wit —and of a higher order; 1 
mean especially a power of vivid painting —the true and pri¬ 
mary sense of what is called Imagination. He was like Jacques 
—^though not a * Melancholy Jacquesand * moralized* a 
common topic * into a thousand similitudes.* Shakespeare and 
the banished Duke would have found him / full of matter.* He 
disliked mere disquisitions in Edinburgh, and prepared im- 
promptve in London ; and puzzled the promoters of such things' 
sometimes by placid silence, sometimes by broad merriment. To 
such men he seemed common~place —not so to the most dex¬ 
terous masters in what was to some of them almost a science ; 
not so to Kose,Hallam, Moore, or Rogers,—-to Ellis, Macintosh, 
Croker, or Canning. * 

Scott managed to give and •receive great dinners, at least as 
often as any other private gentleman iq Edinburgh; but he very 
rarely accompanied his wife and daughters to the evening as¬ 
semblies, which commonly ensued under other roofs—for early 
to rise, unless in the cfise of spare-fed anchorites, takes for 
granted early to bed. When he had no dinner engagement, 
he frequently gave a few hours to the theatre; but still more 
frequently, when the weather was fine, and still more, 1 believe, 
to his own satisfaction, he drove out with some of bis family, or a 
single friend, in an open carriage} the favorite rides being either 
to the BlacKford Hills, or to Ravelston, and so home by Cor- 
storphiiMFi or to the beaidi of Portobello, where /*e<<r was 
a]ways instructed to keep his hdrscs as near as possible to the 
sea> .More than once, even in the first summer of my acquaint- 
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snco with him,I had the pleasure of accompanying* him on these 
eveninsr excursions: and never did he seem to enjoy himself 
more fully than when placidly surveying* at such sunset or 
moonlight ^hours, either the massive outlines of his ‘ own 
romantic town,* or the tranquil expanse of its noble estuary. 
He delighted, too, in passing when he could, through some of 
the quaint windings of the ancient city itself, now deserted, 
except at mid'day, by the upper world. How often have 1 seen 
him go a long way round about, rather than miss the opporto- 
iiity of halting for a few minutes on the vacant esplanade of 
ilolyrood, or under the darkest shadows of the Castle rock, 
where it overhangs the Grass>market, and the huge slab that 
still marks where the gibbet of Porteous and the Covenanters 
had its station. His coachman knev^irn too well to move at a 
Jehu’s pace amidst such scenes as these. No funeral hearse 
crept more leisurely than did liis landau up the Canongate or 
the Cowgate ; and net a queer tottering gable but recalled to 
him some long-buried memory of splendour or bloodshed,which 
by a few words, he set before the hearer in the reality of life. 
His image is so associated in my mind with the antiquities of his 
native place, that I cannot now revisit them without feeling as 
if I were treading on his gravestone. 

. Scott had a story of a topping goldsmith on the Bridge, 
who prided himself on being the mirror of Amphytrions, and 
accounted for his success by stating that it was his invariable 
custom to set his own stomach at case, by a beef-steak and a 
pint of port in his back-shop, half-an-hour before the arrival of 
his guests. But the hctft of Castle-Street had^ no occasion to 
imitate this prudent arrangement^ for his appetite at dinner was 
neither keen nor nice. Breakfast was his chief meal. Beforo 
that came be had gone through the severest part of his day’s 
work, and be then set to with the zeal of Crabbe’s Squire 
Tovell— 

And laid at once a pound upoif his plate. 

No foxhunter over4>repared himself fot the field by more sub¬ 
stantial appliances. His table was always provided, in addi¬ 
tion to the usually plentiful delicacies of a Scotch breakfast, 
with some solid article, on which he did most lusty execution 
—a round of beef—a pasty, such as made Gil Bias’s eyes water 
—or, most welcome of all, a cold sheep’s bedd, the charms of 
which primitive dainty he has ao gallantly defended against the. 
disparaging sneers of Dr. Johnson and his beari-leadcj. A huge 
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brown loaf flanked his elbow, and it was placed upon a broad 
wooden trencher, that he might cut and come again with the 
bolder knife. Often did the Clerks' coach, commonly called 
among themselves the Lively—-which trundled r<yind every 
morning to pick up the brotherhood, and then deposited them 
at the proper minute in the Parliament Close-<-often did this 
lumbering hackney arrive at his door before he had fully ap¬ 
peased what tlomer calls * the sacred rage of hunger’; and 
vociferous was the merriment of the learned uncles, when the 
surprised poet swung forth to join them, with an extemporized 
sandwich, that looked like a ploughman’s luncheon, in his 
hand. But this robust supply would have served him, in fact, 
for the day. He never tasted any thing more before dinner, 
and, at dinner, he ate altjrtpst as sparingly as Squire Tovell’s 
niece from the boarding-school. 

- ■ ■ * Wbo'^cut the sanguine flesh in frustums Rae, 

And marvelled much to see the creatures dine.* 

** The only dishes he \ 3 fas at all fond of were the old-fashioned 
ones, to which he had been accustomed in the days of Saunders 
Fairford; and which really are excellent dishes,—such, in truth, 
as Scotland borrowed from France before Catherine de Medicis 
brought in her Italian virtuosi to revolutionize the kitchen like- 
the court. Of most of these, I believe, he has in the course of 
bis novels found some opportunity to record his esteem. But, 
above all, who can forget that his King Jamie, amidst the splen¬ 
dours of Whitehall, thinks himself an ill-used monarch unless 
his first course includes cockyleekie 1 . 

** It is a fact, which some philosophers may think worth setting 
down, that Scott’s organization, as to more than one of the 
senses, was the reverse of exquisite. Ho had very little of what 
musicians call an ear; his smell was hardly more delicate. I 
liave seen him stare about,quite unconscious of the cause, when 
his whole company betrdyed their uneasiness at the approach 
of an bverkept haunch of venison ; and neither by the nose nor 
the palate could be distinguish corked winef from sound. He 
could never tell Madeira from. Sherry—nay, an Oriental friend 
having sent him a buU of sheeraz, when he remembered the 
circumstance some time afterwards, and called for a bottle to 
have Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of its quality, it turned out 
that his butler, mistaking tlSe label, bad already served up half 
the binn as sherry. Port he considered as physic; be never 
wHIingly swallowed more than one glass of it, and was sure to 
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analhematizc a tsecond^ if offered, bjp repeating John Home’s 
epigram— 

* Bold and erect the Caledonian stood. 

Old was his mutton, and hU claret good ; 

Let him drink port, the English statesman cried— 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ 

In truth, he liked no vrines except sparkling Champagne and 
claret; but even as to this last he was no connoisseur; and 
sincerely preferred a tumbler of whisky-toddy to the most 
precious ’ liquid ruby* that ever flowed in the cup of a prince. 
He rarely took any other potation when quite alone with his 
family ; but at the Sunday board he circulated the Champagne 
briskly during dinner, and considerod a pint of claret each man’s 
fair share af|erwards. 1 should rvat omit however, that his 
Bourdeaux was uniformly preceded by a small libation of tbo 
genuine mountain dew, which be poured^with his own hand, 
more majorum, for ctfch guest—making use for the purpose of 
such a multifarious collection of ancient Highland quaighs 
(little cups of curiously dovetailed wopd, inlaid with silver) as 
no Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped with—but 
commonly reserving for himself one that was peculiarly precious 
in his eyes, as having travelled from Edinburgh to Derby in the 
' canteen of Prince Charlie. This relic had been presented to 
' the wandering Ascaoius’ by some very careful follower, for 
its bottom is of glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye 
the while upon the dirk hand of his companion. 

” The sound of music-—(even, 1 suspect, of any sacred music 
but psalm-singing)—would be considered indecorous in the 
streets of Edinburgh on a Sunday night; so, upon the occa¬ 
sions I am speaking of, the harp was silent, and Otterbourne 
and The Bonny Hmise of Airlie must needs be dispensed with. 
To make amends, after tea in the drawing-room, Scott usually 
read some favorite author, for the amusement of his little circle ; 
or Ersjcine, Ballantyne, or Terry dicl so, at his request. He 
himself read aloqd high poetry with far greater simplicity, 
depth, and effeoF, than any other man 1 ever beard; and, 
in Macbeth or Julios Crnsar, or the like, I doubt if Kemble 
could have been more impressive. Yet the changes of intona¬ 
tion were so gently managed, that he contrived to set the 
different interlocutors clearly before us, without the least ap¬ 
proach to theatrical artifice. 

** Let me turn to some dinner-tables very different firom biff 
own, at which, from this time forward, 1 often met Scott, It it 
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Yeiy troe of the societies I am about to describe, that he was 
* among’ thorn, not of them ;* and it is also most true that this 
fact was apparent in all the demeanour of his bibliopolical and 
typographical allies towards him whenever he v^ited them 
under their roofs—not a bit less so than when they were re¬ 
ceived at bis own board; but still, considering how closely his 
most important worldly affairs were connected with the per¬ 
sonal character of the Ballantynes, 1 think it a part, though 
neither a proud nor a very pleasing part, of my duty as his bio¬ 
grapher, to record my reminiscences of them and their doings 
in some detail. 

** James Rallanlync then lived in St. -John-street. a row of 
good, old-fashioned, and spacious houses, adjoining the Canon- 
gate and Holyrood, and eA no great distance from his printing 
establishment. He had married a few years before the daughter 
of a wealthy farmer jn Berwickshire—a quiet, amiable woman, 
of simple manners, and perfectly domestic habits; a group of 
line young children were growing up about him; and he usu¬ 
ally, if not constantly, had under his roof bis aged mother, his 
and his wife’s tender care of whom it was most pleasing to wit¬ 
ness. As far as a stranger might judge, there could not be a 
more exemplary household, or a happier one; and 1 have occa¬ 
sionally met the poet in St. John-street when there were-no 
other guests but Erskine, Terry, George Hogarth* and another 
intimate friend or two, and when James Ballantyne was content 
to appear in his own true and tiest colours, the kind head 
of his family, the respectful but honest school-fellow of Scott, 
the easy landlosd of a plain, comfortablo table. But when any 
great event was about to take* place in the business, especially 
on the eve of a new novel, there were doings of a higher strain 
in St. John-street; and to be *present at one of those scenes 
was truly a rich treat—even if not ■ especially—for persons 
who, like myself, had no more knowledge than the rest of 
the world as to the authorship of Waverley. Then were con¬ 
gregated about the printer all his own literary allies, of whom 
a considerable number were by no riieans 'j^rsonally familiar 
with THE GREAT UNKNOWN.* —who, by the way, owed to 
him that widely adopted title and he appeared among the rest 
with his usual open aspect of buoyant good-humour—although 
it was nob difficult to trace,, in the occasional play of his 

, • George Hogarth, Esq, W. S., brother of Mrs. James Ballantyne. This gen- 
tfetaau is now well fcoown in the literary world ; especially by a History of 
]ii|sie,.of.which all who imderslaatjl tbatsscieuce speak highly. 
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features, the diversion it aflorded him to watch all the proce¬ 
dure of his swelling^ confidant, and the curious neophytes that 
surrounded the well-spread board. 

" The fejist was, to use one of James's own favorite epithets, 
gorgeous: an aldermanic display of turtle and venison, with 
the suitable accompaniments of iced punch, potent ale, and 
generous Madeira. When the cloth was drawn, the burley 
preses arose, with all he could muster of the port of John 
Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous voice the formula of 
Macbeth— 

• Fill full! 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table !* 

This was followed by * The King, God bless him !’ and 
second came —' Gentlemen, there is^nother toast which never 
has been, nor shall be, omitted in this house of mine—1 give 
you the health of Mr. Walter Scott, with three times three 
All honor having been done to this healtli, and Scott having 
briefly thanked the Company, with some expressions of warm 
alTection to their host, Mrs. Ballantyne retired;—the bottles 
passed round twice or thrice in the usual way ;—and then 
James rose Once more, every vein on his brow distended, his 
eyes solemnly fixed upon vacancy, to propose, not as before, in 
his .stentorian key, but with ‘ baled breath,’ in the sort of 
whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills the gallery,— 

* Gentlemen, a bumper to the immortal Author of Waverley i* 
~>-The uproar of cheering, in which Scott made a fashion of 
joining, was succeeded by deep silence, and then Ballantyne 
proceeded— , • 

“ In his Lord Burleigh-lpok, serene and serious, 

A something of imposing and mysterious'*— 

to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too modest 
correspondent still chose to conceal himself from the plaudits 
of the world—to thank the company for the manner iir which 
the nominis umbra had been received—and to assure them that 
the Author of Waiterley would, when informed of the circum¬ 
stance, feel bighly'^deiighted —* the proudest hour of bis life,* 
&c. &c. The cool, demure fun of Scott's features, during all 
this mummery, was perfect; and £rskiae*s attempt at gay non- 
chalanee was still more ludicrously meritorious. Aldiboronti- 
phoscophornio, however, bursting as he was, knew too well to 
allow the new novel to be made the subject of discussion. Its 
name was announced, and success to it crowned another eup;*"' 
but after that no more of Jedediah. To cut the thread, he, 
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rolled oat unbidden some one of liis many theatrical songs, in a 
•tyle that would have done no dishonor to almost any orches* 
tra —The Maid of Lodi, or, perhaps. The Bay of Biscay, oh /— 
or. The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft* Qlher toasts 
followed, interspersed with ditties from other performers ; old 
George Thomson, the friend of Burns, was ready for one with 
The Moorland Wedding, or, Willie brew'd a peck o' maut ;— 
and so it went on, until Scott and Erskine with any clerical or 
very staid personage that had chanced to be admitted saw fit 
to withdraw. Then the scone was changed. The claret and 
olives made way for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of punch; 
and, when a few glasses of the hot beverage had restored his 
powers, James opened ore rotunda on the merits of the forth¬ 
coming romance. * Ono»thaptcr—one chapter only*—was the 
cry. After * nay, by’r Lady, nay!' and a few more coy shifts, 
the proof-sheets were at length produced, and James, vvilli 
many a prefatory hem, read aloud what he considered as the 
most striking dialogue they contained. 

The first I heard so read was the interview between 
Jeanie Deans, the Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, in 
Richmond Park; and notwithstanding some spice of the 
pompous tricks to which he was addicted, 1 must say he did the 
inimitable scene great Justice. At all events, the effect it pro¬ 
duced was deep and memorable, and no wonder that the exult¬ 
ing typographer's one bumper more to Jedediah Cleishhotham 
preceded his parting-stave, which was uniformly The ’Last 
Words of Marmion, executed certainly with no contemptible 
rivalry of Braham. 

** What a different affair was a dinner, although probably 
inclading many of the same guests, at the junior partner's. He 
in those days retained, 1 think, no private apartments attached 
to his auction-roOms in Hanover Street, over the door of which 
he still kept emblazoned * John Ballantyne and Co., Book¬ 
sellers.* At any rate, such of his entertainments as I ever saW 
Scott partake of, were given at his villa qear to the Frith of 
Forth, by Trinity; a retreat whieh the little man bad named 
* Harmony Hall,* and invested with an air of dainty voluptU'^ 
out finery, contrasting strikingly enough withttbe substantial 
citIzen-like snugness of his elder brother's domestic appoint<« 
nents. Hjs’ii^se was suyrounded by gardens so contrived as 
to seem ^'Considerable'extent, having many a shady tuft, 
tf|^fn8e(0Aley, and mysterious alcove, interspersed among their 
bright i^irterres. * 
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(Calcutta. 

SUPREME COURT, F«l.. 17.1837. 

The Supreme Court have been ehgiiged 
during the laat two daye iD trying an 
nctikiD for trespass brought by Mr. George 
Roots, formerly of the llysathul factory, 
near Bogwangolah, a^bst the firm of 
Cockerell and Co. The case finally re¬ 
solved itself intoHhe question, whether 
the plaintiiT was in possession, as tenant 
ofMysathul indigo factory, or merely in 
charge for Mr.R.H. CockereII,administia* 
tor ofthe estate and effects of^se deceas¬ 
ed. lire facts of the case are simply these: 
Mr. John Rose, an indigo planter ofBhog- 
Wapgolafa, died some lime in July, 1832, 
intestate, leaving a widow, hut i;o issue, 
and a twelve anna share in the indigo 
factory, called Mysathul, in the ziliah 
Moorshedabad; the remaining four anna 
share being the property of a native 
called Ramsunder Roy, Mr.»Rose bad 
also another small factory called Bhood- 
holl. Oil the death of Mr. Rose, Cocke¬ 
rell and Co. had a correspondent with 
his widow, which ended in their Taking 
out lettersofadmihistration.and allowing 
her to carry on the factories, the firm 
making advances. On the 17th June 
1834, Mrs. Rose intermarried with Mr. 6. 
Rpots.andhe superidtended the manage¬ 
ment of the factories. On the 30th Aug. 
1834, Cockerell and Go., to whom it 
should be mentioned, Mr Uose, had in 
hiB life time, mortgiged the factories, 
being dissatified With the management, 
addressed a letter to Mrs. Roots, stating 
their determination to sell the property. 
But Mr. Routs being unwilling to give up 
tbe same, and being seltl^ in that 
plac,e as an ageirt for others, was de¬ 
sirous to contitniO' lhe factories on his 
separate account. .'-He■^therefore wrote 
to Cockerell and Co. requesting that 
they would permit him to work the fac¬ 
tory, and offering'-thera an insurance on 
his life for 10,000 rupees, and bis bond 
for^ 20,000 rupees as a security. By 
their letters dated Sept. SJhey accepted 
his offer, and forwarded -d^ ceitificate of 
health, and the necessary papers to effect 
an insurance, and alto a simple bond dnd 
wanrant for 20,000' rupees payable- on 
demand. Cockerell and Co. sub^uently 
advanced sums of money as reqiiirsd by 
Roots to the esitent of 5^ 783 rupees.—> ‘ 
Soon after Uie marriage of Mr. arid Ain. 
Roots matay domestic bickerings anddis- 

K utes arose, whic-b ended at ja JMfrs. 

loots communieating to Cockerell • and 
Co., circumstances very unfavorable to 
£a»t futfla and Col. Mag;, FoLxirt 


her husband, and in that firm sending up 
their agent, Hr. Lethaagie, inFebswry, 
183.1, to inspect the affairs of the faeloryi 
On the receipt ofltr. Lethangie’i reporti 
Cockerell and Go. finding Uratiiebiuiea 
Roots with having misappropriated ioaip> 
go seed to a considerable eateot. ittoeda 
writ of eopfas for tire amount of the eup^ 
posed deficiency. This writ was marked 
Its. 3,MU,’ and was delivered to be exe¬ 
cuted to a apecial bailiff, Bfr.T.Clarke, ait 
East Indian. On the filst March, Mr. 
Clarke reached tbe factory and took 
possession of it. aided by a party of bur- 
kendosses he bad brought with him for 
that purpose, Mr. Roots being absent at 
- the time. Hr. Roots subsequently made 
his ^,pmplBint to the magistrate at Ber- 
hampore, and on tbe SOtjr March, Afr. 
Clarke arrested him on the eaitieu, and 
he was detained in custody till tlfo 2d of 
the following Hay, when he paid the 
amount. On his release he renewed his 
complaint to tire magistrate, who dimnis- 
sed his complaint; be then ap^ied to 
the conftnisaianer, Mr. £. Gordon, who, 
on hearing the whole matter, ordergd 
that Air. Zlwts should be restored to the - 
factory, and that Mr. Clarke should quit 
it in twenty-four hours after the dale^ 
tbe order. Mr. Cforke accordingly did 
so, and Ur. Roots, oorrowing money for 
the purposes of tbe factory, manufactured 
about 100 mauuds of indigo. . In Augti^ 

1835, Mr. Ripley, a clerk in tbe establish¬ 
ment of Cockerell and Co. arrived at the 
foctory and seized the property, aa the 
property of Mr. Gtorke. declaring him¬ 
self to be a special bailiff, charged with a 
writ of Jieiv J'aeia». against that peiaon. 
Mr. Roots applied to Hr. Tormu, tire, 
msgistrate, and on his tefusisg to totfr- 
fere, came to Calcutta, and brangM^ 
action for trespass in forma paupeptnir^^- 
The documentary evidence put in- ia 
most vo^uroinous, and without accesaito 
it, the reporter cannot give a detailed 
account of this trial. Tbe folldwiog is 
an extract of a letter, dated Ist Sqpt. 
1834, fpm tbe plaintiiT to Cockerell and 
Co., uMd which, and upun the firm's 
reply lliereto; much of the ease tdrned i 
** Having laid down inch piaiM'firmy 
next yeet'k operationa. and inada.aiio|k) e- 
ductioBwI. and havfoii'selected out a good 
hatc^of iaqdtia aSMtaage foe.lmt yesir's, 
it wqnld be yery hurlfal to np to Jose the 
foctory, merely bemuse Mrs.. Boote — 
should' beive -her wishes fulfilled.^' find 
drinm|di la her own obstiaacyi-^i, thim- 
fore, under existing drcunista&eeei-wo* , 
SV.ffl, ilHpttJif. M " 
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UeR fouraeceptiiifr on imaranco on my 
mil OTSa.RslO,OOO^r at much as you may 
midi proper foryoarbeDefit,ao that in caac 
0 plcy^Diiaa you ahould auataia no kiaa 
WhAie.<M.l bare, therefore, to eatmat the 
WMRr of yoor allowing me to keep the 
iMtor^ibr one aeaaon, and conduct the 
troika OBoa a ayaiem I have been naed 
M, andlf Z cannot afford yon the aatiafiMS- 
tnn* I km confident I ahali, 1 cannot em> 
Met your aaaiatancehereaAir.*'—FMr the 
Mfiliice it waa contended that the abore 
letter and reply do net amount to a re> 
leaee of the factory for the aeaaon} that 
Mr. Root! waa no more than the bailiff «r 
eaabtantof Cockerell aiul Co.; that the 
bond and warrant of attorney were 

£ ▼00 aa a aeeority tor the advance! to 
r made by Cockerell and Co., from tine 
to time, and the imly aeeority thcg^.held 
fbr the due appropriation of the fuoda 
'eujppUed} and they, finding Route had 
MiMappropriaterl aeed aent for the uae of 
the nefory, iaaued execation, aa they 
were perfectly justifiable in doing. Afier 
inneh evMence had been gme into for 
the defence, the Chief Joatleo intimated 
to Mh Prinaep, who, withHf. Clariie, 
Uraacounael for defendant, that in thb 
case Ihere would be a verdict for Uio 
plidntiff and more than nominal dama* 
gea, reaerviog to Mr. Advocate General 
a point of law. Tg* point, there* 
fore, Oit which the court were deaiione 
of heering Mr. Prinaep was aa to the 
dakaagee. Mr. Pkinaep then eddrem* 
«d the Court at leng^. After which the 
Chief Juititto gave judgment, agreeing 
with the verdict of the Commiauoner, 
that ttia plaintiff wa% in poaaeaaion of the 
footory, and’etroagly.aniinadvertiaff on 
thooxtraoMhaary paodeadhigaefdefoad- 
aafiaUetoiei in nhMT * pWqt agahiat 
^Clarko to obtaio Meaeaaioo of lha pro* 
‘fdrtyof Roota. 3!hi8.hleZjerdabipcun* 
^fedaradaaatrickoK ooaArivaneo to over- 
«ato foe deeWon of foa.iWi^l antheri* 

' tiaa<M*a wroa^ ^pcoee^iig. by whkh 
' tricky conduct foa jOMumaaMoav’arie* 
Uloeitoaa act aridOb Tha court thouifet 
'effha eaaa ww maelnd ^ triifoery io the 
fent part of foe proeaeding and Jfaiinh* 
iiJMii w the hiati hut ae no apaeteMa- 
I were bid, plaintiff conM jwi re* 


"uavorfotdoaaefaBCttge, nr lewawriiiaed 
to the llrierropUoii of agpoey tomtea. 

liltoeJic 

imolitiwilt «lf f*Oim 1 j 

> foHlSnnt 

> C i fe W tte » mfoo matter of iatoe€ul* 
iM Mdi Bthefo Browiie,<*-Tha bfutolt 




potitloD of Jamea McKillop, of London, 
merchant and agent.—Sbeweth:—lliat 
your petitioner on the 6th day of Nov. 
Inat past, preaented hia petition to tbie 
Bon. Court, praying that lliomaa Hoi* 
rwd, Eiq., the amiguee cf foe eatate, and 
offeeta, of the aaid Jamea Cullen and 
Robert firownet ehould pay to year pe* 
titieocr, ae a creditor of the eaiil eatate, 
eertain dividends then due and payable 
at the rate declared, and also all divi* 
deads which might henceforth become 
doe aod. payable on the claim of your 
petitioner appeaeing admitted on the 
schedule of theesid James Cuilen and 
Robert Browne,—That this Ban. Court, 
on tha day and year last aforesaid, wao 
]daBscd to order and direct that the said 
aerignot abmild make such paymeote, as 
prayed by your petitioner in hia arid 
petition, nnleas cauce should bo ehowm 
to the contrary.*—That certain crediton 
of the said eatate having, by their coun* 
sel, oppeaed such order being made 
abeolnte, Mveial proceedings have been 
had on foe petition of yoor petitioner, 
and that, on the 14th day of Jan. last 
past, the said Jamei Cullen was ex* 
amiaedasawitneaein this Hon. Court, 
at great length, touching the said matter, 
and that, on the 2lri day of Jan. laat 
part, Boaaemey Putt waaeiiao examined 
os a witness in foie Hon. Court, toncbing 
the said matter.—That the proceedings 
on the matter of the eaid petition ate not 
yet closed, and foM other witnesses are 
■till to be examlBId both on behalf of the 
aaid creditors lo oj^oring yooiaaid peti- 
tkiner'e chum, aa well ae on behalf of 
your petitioner.—That on the 20 day of 
Jan. test paat, a certain letter signed 
** A Creditor/* wro pobliehed in a cer* 
tain drily newanaper, called the '* Eng- 
liehmau and Military Chronicle,’* pub* 
liahed and circulated in Caleotta, aod 
which arid letter eentaini many un¬ 
true statements, and unfeir comments 
regarding your petitioneta laid clrim, 
now peooing Wore and under foe con¬ 
sideration of this Hon. Court,-That the 
aaid lettsf eto coqtaias an untrue state* 
meiM* regaining the conduct of the said 
dames ^llen, and foe matters deposed 
to by him before foie Hon. Court, which 
ari44lptemente are calculated to indace 
that he, the Hdd James Cullen, 
had been guilty of peijary, and had 
acted feaudulenUy^That foe evidence 
of the said James Cullen ii moat material 
In aniHpoctof Um elrim of your petitioaer, 
ngd that Mdi charges agrihat the arid 
dfgice Cullen, as weU foe lald other 
■tatemente, inada and pubtished in foe 
arid letter, tegd to prejudieg Unl caee of 
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your petitioner, and are, aa your peli< 
tioner humbly aobmits,a contempt of thie 
Hod. Court.—That Joaquim Habert Stoc* 
queler in the proprietor and editor of the 
eaid Engluiiman and Military Chroni¬ 
cle" new8pape%-Yoor petitioner humbly 
prays that the said Joaquim Habert 
Stocquelee may be directed to attend 
before this Hon. Court, and that such 
order* may be made, touching the said 
contempt, os to tliia Hon. Court shall 
seem meet, and the justice of the case 
require.—A copy of Uie ** Euglidiman" 
of the 20th January last, was appended 
to the above petition from which the 
Clerk read out the letter of ** A Cre- 
Aitor ',*' and also read an affidavit of one 
Rodrigues, in the employ of Messrs 
Swinboe, attornies-at law, together with 
a copy of the ** Englishman'* of the 9th 
of Feb., from whish the leading' article 
was re^ out.—The Advoeale-Oeneral 
then read the following paragraph from 
the letter of " A Creditor^' 4 —** I bad 
almost forgotten to mention, that Mr. 
Cullen has refused to make oVer some of 
the property of the house, whichiraa not 
property made over to the assignee at the 
time he received his discharge, although, 
1 believe, at the time of his getting it it 
was necessary to swear that such was the 
case. This, 1 should say, vitiatea the 
Pfoceedings that gave him it ( he, cer¬ 
tainly, should be the last penon to at¬ 
tempt to iiyure the wretched remnant 
he has left us.'*—It was obvious Mr. Cul¬ 
len was here accused of refusing to a»> 
sign his own Interest in property, and 
having falsely sworn he had done so, in 
order to procure bis discharge.^ So far 
from this being the case, Mr. Cullen, on 
presenting his petition, had conveyed to 
the assignees all the interests of any kind 
or sort, which be possessed in any pro- 

G rty whatsoever, but a power of attorney 
d been sent to Mr. Cullen, by Mr. 
James^McKillop, to execute de^ tor 
that gentleman. Now, there was real 
property belonging to the house in which 
Mr. McKilldp had the legal, though not 
the beneficial interest, mtd when the 
assignee wanted to sell these estates, it 
was necessary to get Mr. MeKillop to 


of his owa counsel, that be. Hr. Cullen, 
would not be acUng illegally. Aeeoid-r 
ingly, the aangnee’s tsro oounscl war* 
consulted, ud tiny gave a joint oplidon, 
that, under the eireumstancea, Mr..€ul* 
len ought net to Hr. HeKillo|^a 
name to any more eonveyaaces, and tut 
if be did, nemiglft beiruhdanportf to 
equity snili. Squiwra the rmfiwta. 
Could any thing ha lawe tolr tbandho 
conduct of lb. -Cnllen, mtd waa ikfif 
the alightcM toundaUon tor the cbargijdf 
fmud and paijasyF Was thera any 
thing to jnstify the gross and anfoandad 
misrepreaentation-contained in the lat¬ 
ter of .d Credltmtlf' The learned 
counsel ewd he eoald aeeert, wUlutat 
fear, that the charge eontaiaed in the 
letter wae n tobehM^ witbont eaying 
any yiluft r^farding the eondoet of thoea 
who would widi .to tiampla on paraona 
already buried in deep mieforloiMi, Zt 
was quite unnecessary for him tots^ tho 
Court tbeii^duty, that of pooishliigt hy 
fine or imprisonment, for a contcmpto-> 
He quoted the - let- Section of the In* 
aolveot Act. and held that commaata on 
evidands pending a-dieeuesion In Court 
waa a clear oonlamid, and eited aeaud 
Atkinson 469, ^1; but that he eras pre- 
p^r6ci to ft l mo d ofl tlio prOMAtprocoodHo^Jg 
if Mr. Stoequ8l«r(presaqtio^i|ri) would 
^ve up tu author iitf the letter'in fuee- 
tion, the learned cooneel had eubpcMiaed 
witnesses sriio were present, by wbomi, if 
he failed to diecover the atdhorofilhe 
letter, be would be tdiliged to nudm tho 
proprietor of the ** Englkduaan*^ aem- 
psfm liable forsuch an unfounded pnb- 
fication aa toe lettaroT " Jl Creditor"-^ 
Mr. StecquMar dm not Imawer, and the 
•learned cennsel then aMd he had no 
alternative, but to leave the matter in toe 
handeof toe ConrL-Mr. Strett^ Uid 
that he .had bean solicited by Mr. Stae- 
queler to asaiet him, aadauggaeted toak 
toe order aought for by the Adraante 
G^enara^mustba<n rule aW t thak Hr. 
Stoequmar had attended nadaraa order 
to ba esamioad, whhdi he could not; ha, 
wbaro'tudiauto&aatlon tended to eihni- 
mte IdiU^wllM • Advoeato-Geneial 
toen called Hr* Robert Bnekland, who. 


L«j t» m <«V/ -rrTTTTjM ; {TiWnT* 


the power of attorney, had, in eavetal in- 
atoncea, aigned Hr. MoKiUoll’is name, 
Wl, whan the aarignaa rafuaed to admit 
Mr. McKillop^aeUm m n creditor, then 
Mr. Cullen conaldered that hd ongUt net 
to asslat toe assignee in making farther 
' * ‘ ling to MgaMr.HcKil. 

lop'a name, without that genUeman’e 
authority; be offered, however, to do 10 , 
if the aBi%Dee oould obtmo the pinion 


RitoMk‘'Bauland» la-ewplayad hi'too 
eatablUbitfwtof too '.'BagUrimwai***- 


Tbat Hft - 
wai.tlio h 
'* B^lMuqe^ 
of Jfcn Wiry last _ 



lOqoeler 
^ too 
■btolha SOto 
aodaUeoiFtoofth 


of Fdhrauy lMlMft Ibhl toe 
• produced} srerO poUMied ^hom* tog 
•• Enjdhhmea*' pnaa: on tod' dstea 
cleted, the nfordiMd -Joaqdm Uhert 
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Bloeqaelw being tlie editor and pro- 

B fletor.—Mr* 8trettell again urged that 
-r Stocquelar won not preparedi 'and 
■ought for a postponement.*—The Com* 
ndltioner thought there vaa no objection 
' to allow time, but that it rested with the 
A(lvoeate*^neral to take security, or 
Mr. Stoeqoeler’s word, for his appear- 
anee on a future day.—The Advocate 
Oeueral said he would be satisfied with 
Mr. Stocqueler's word for-bis appear¬ 
ance, and the case was accordingly post¬ 
poned to Monday, the 20th lost., 11 
A. M. of that day. 

tmotveat Btieites. — An order was 
made for a dividend ol 10 per cent, in 
the estate of Ferguason and Co., and for* 
a final dividend of id per cent, in that of 
Mr. Wm. Fairlie Clarke.—The Advocate 
General applied on account of th^Bank 
of Bengal, for an order to oblige the 
assignee of Fergusson and Co. to admit 
the claim of the Bank to dividends upon 
the anm of abont 6.50.000, for which 
that firm had already been declared 
liable upon the biH transactions con¬ 
nected with the firm of Alexander and 
Co. Mr. Longueville Clarke cdntended 
that the Insolvent Court bad nut power 
to adjudicate a claim of this kind, and 
the claimants should bring their action 
in a regular way. With the consent of 
both pities, the case was postponed till 
next Court day; but, with .an under¬ 
standing, that the assignee should re¬ 
serve funds for the Bank, out of the 
dividend now declared, aa if its. claim 
were recognised to the foil amount. 

S UM M^RY. 

The Scientific Meeting at Government 
House, on Feb. 14, wee the last of the series 
for which invitations had been circulated. 
The rooms were, however, not so full on 
this as on former oceasioin, nor was there 
•on the whole so showy an eiditbitioA, but 
some of the expertmcnte were exceed¬ 
ingly interestiBg. Of< oatur^ history 
specimens, we remarked a very fine col¬ 
lection' of insects from Simla.-. Some 
birds and fish, the lattsB remarkably wsll. 
preserved by M. DelesMrt,'a French i.ata- 
^list, recently arrived in India. Tliare 
.was likewise a portfofio of most beautiful 
' dtewings of fim (with diaeectiona)-i>y Dr. 
•tihuitor, .whd, it will be lemembersd,' was 
IttMfthad to <1he Inttine survey vessels, 
^^tfauar Ciiplhin Lloyd? uov amplojted .in 
. mouths of the Soondsibu n 

^twjfay^'iarge cDlIcctioli of-Ibe birds 
'iof ^[MPikHiatt's LBn(i,'pi«ientedby>lfr. 

Asiatic- Sooiety. was dw* 

I utr the rido-tables, some of .the 
specin^eus beiug already 


mounted through Ihe exertions of the 
Curators of that institution. Among 
the latter was a bird, the white hawk, 
which excited the particular admiration 
of the native guests: they said such a bird 
waa spoken of by their poets, but it had 
never been seen, and many expressed 
suspicion Whether the very beautiful bird 
before tbenl was hot a Bunao," or fic¬ 
titious. Another animal production of 
the southern world was viewed with no 
less astcinisbment—the Qmithot'ynchus, 
a very large specimen brought up by Mr. 
K. V. Irwin, of the Civil Service; we 
think it must have measured 18 inches in 
length. From the same quart or were 
numerous other contriljulions—the legs 
of the gigantic Emu—a series of the 
fossil shells of Wellington hill, Hobart 
Town, of Yas plains, and Morumbijy in 
New South Wales p and recent shells 
from Newcastle N. S. Wales, by Mr. 
CracroR. From a new source, the hills 
of Cutch yteie forwarded some very in¬ 
teresting Ammonites and other fossil 
shells by Captain Burnes, the traveller— 
but the principal acquisition from the 
West of India was undoubtedly the selec¬ 
tion of fossil bones of Perim, in the Giilph 
of Cambay, lately received from Lieut. 
FuUjames, and presented to the Asiatic 
Hociely at its lost meeting. The Mam¬ 
moth’s fore-leg was equally gjgaqtiu 
with that of toe Nerbudda, and well 
distinguished in this respect from ail the 
bones of the same animal dug up in 
the Himalaya mountains: the teeth of 
deer, oxen, hippopotamus, horse, masto¬ 
don, and a large variety of the rhinoceres 
deserved attention—we would recom¬ 
mend *in future that every specimen 
should be ticketed to enable the company 
to appreciate what they are inspecting, as 
it is cimpossible to have flemonhtra org 
always in attendance. Thus we doubt 
nut many left the room without seeing 
tbs rare and unique fossil animal of the 
Himalaya, called tbe Slmtlieri tm by its 
discoverers Messrs. Cautley and Falconer, 
The occiput and lower jauPof this nohle 
tenant of fhe<antidiluvian forests, now on 
its way to England with Colonel Colvin, 
have detarmioed the accuracy of Dr, 
Falconer’s conjecture that it would be 
found to possess ^bur horns. Colonel 
Colvin has, we hear, kindly allowed a 
cast of his fossil to be made previomf.to 
its embatbatioo, Of tbe fine arts, we 
had tbe carved models of the Corinthian 
capitals. See., executed by Colonel Mac- 
leod fur the Newab’s palace at Moorsbe- 
dabad; ..Specimens of a qo^tity of 
«-Indian woods were nearly lost sight d(oi| 
a side table. A wax model df the buinaq 
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licad divided longitudinally, was ex> 
plained by ProfessorGoodeve/occupying 
the place hitherto filled by Principal 
Bramley, whose memory we doubt not 
was warmly cherished by many of his 
auditors, and by none more than the 
illustrious host mmself.—For the brunt 
of the evening's campaign Professor 
O'Shaughnessy had arrayed on a long 
central table a whole host of batteries and 
galvanic apparatus, which, at the a|>« 
pointed time, he proceeded to explain in 
the form of uii extempore lectole. It 
would be impossible to follow him, or to 
mention halfof the pleasing experiments. 
The magnetism of the galvanic wire was, 
as the newest, the favorite topic of illus¬ 
tration. A new and pinch improved 
model of the Professor's wheel was ex¬ 
hibited, which worked with a power of 
about 3 lbs., or nearly S times greater 
than the former mo^el! Watkins’s curi¬ 
ous discovery that the suataining power 
of the soft iron magnet was retained after 
the removal of the exciting battery^ so 
long as the contact of the guard remain¬ 
ed. was put to the test: we should like 
to know whether the coiled wire remains 
also electrical during the lame siatos or 
not.—Mr. James Prinsep, at the close of 
the evening, exhibited Mr. Ritchard’s 
ingenious Potariecope, by which the 
crystalline structure of transparent bodies 
cah be* analysed as to their reflecting on 
polarizing properties, in the simplest 
manner. 

The India Ronil.—From the Bom¬ 
bay papers, it appears, that at the Bank 
meeting of that Presidency, after going 
through the business of the Chartered 
Bank Scheme, a prospectus fog setting 
lip a Joint Stock Bank immediately, was 
taken into consneration, with a view to 
prevent interlopers. All the resolutions 
are stated to have been “ carried -unani- 
inously." It must, therefore, be assumed 
that there is no difference of opinion 
among the advocates of a bank for Bom* 
bBy.|ipon the proposition which forms the 
first resolutipn, namely, “ That it is ex¬ 
pedient to prevent the establishment In 
Bombay of any bank, h^^nch bank, or 
agency of a bank, the chief proprietary 
right of which is not vested in parties 
resident in the Bomluiy Pn-sidency, and 
which is not under the entire control and 
direction of parties resident in Bombay.” 
Will this declaration bar the intention of 
the bank of (ndia to have a branch there, 
supposing the bank of India to be esta- 
blisbed P Certainly not. The eaj^alists 
of Bombay may very naturally desire- to 
keep to themselves all the profits of-the ' 
gse of capital—H:aa fiiey do it P 'Ne; the 


capital of England travels out in trade to 
all countries, seeking empioyraontwben 
it is to be found, and, doniiitJe*i, some of it 
being in possession of the merchants of 
the place will hrm part of the otpita}.of 
the Bombay bank, oa whatever plan it hk 
finally estabUslMMt. Ani-to prevent in¬ 
terlopers iit.4h« banking. Mne..wottld be 
as impolitic, and aa-impeMiljIa too ex¬ 
cept by n legislative enactment, ea to 
attempt to hnpose restrictions upon the 
estaMishment of new mercantile agen¬ 
cies under the controul and supported by 
the capital of raerehanta in London, la- 
verpooland Glasgow. The Legislatura 
might, and perhaps it would be advisabla 
to, restrict the issue of -notes payable on 
demand by any bank, except a privileged 
one licensed to do so by arrangement 
with the Government; or without inter¬ 
fering gith other liank note circa lation,tbe 
Government might bestow its exclusive 
favor upon a bank under itsowh cuptroal, 
partial or entire, as in the case of tlw 
banka of Beftgal and Madras. But in 
neither of these cases can there be any 
rational objection, and we are quite sure 
there will be bo legislative one, agMoat 
the opening of a bunking agency nt 
Bombay for the purpmes of discount and 
other banking operations. Such an es¬ 
tablishment may Le looked upon natu¬ 
rally enough with some degree of jeu- 
lousy, and the tocsl bOnk may commuod 
the preference of ail business capable of 
option; but will the needy man hesitate 
to make bia application where he will 
accommodated with|rao8t liberality in the 
terms and in the amount.^ Cheap busi¬ 
ness is always open to the English capi¬ 
talists, and the jrest too if they oner 
cheaper terms than capitalists on-the 
%potwcald be satiriied with. It is this 
sort of competHioo that will beiiefil lpdia, 
by cheapening the hire of capitaLand at 
the same time rendering it inuroextoa- 
sively available for the development of 
the capabilities of the sjil sod the eocou- 
ragemept of industry, talent, and enter- 
prixe. 

Swan 'Rtrei*.—We have been* fayorid 
with the- following- extract of a letter, 
wliicli'Vreeommend to the attention of 
such parttoaas may have an.eye to ulti¬ 
mate aettlament -at the Swan River:— 

“ With rethraoee ton plqn t roeotioned of 
going^to the Swap on -a visit, he soy^ 1 
have no doubt that'yon might live m- 
speqialdlMiud Bomfortably on £20ff .per 
aonBi%lliafo»,hy oocasioiially .eatUig.aalt 
pork (whiidi is not so bad a thing ajto Ml) 
living at i t rearing lotsoffowU, 

keepioga couple of .maces, both for H|d- 
dle and plougb, and getting ^uur owfi 
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iMtIoii ffom Um flock, nil honM on 
Iko Swan vonld «ait you, I think, vary 
irMl, if you vonid come down; it hu 
tiro oittiof•roonu, two bed-rooini, bock* 
oatranee, large pantry, or 8d bed-room, 
koneekeeper’ii room, hooM-atore, good 
kitehen mooaM: the two bed>rooma 
•re opatain,goodgardeo, good water,tiTer 
carriage, gm two-etallM itable, barn, 
granary, oot-homea, be., in the iqmt 
reapectwlyand thiekly-populaied a^igh- 
bonrbood on the Swan. A Surgeon Md 
» Clergyman in the immediate neigh- 
bourbo^, II milee from Perth, from 
Clalll{>rd.p—Ihe Company’! offlcera are 
now. through the exerfiona of Sir Jamee 
Stirling, allowed to take op land In dm 
coloniee on the mine fooling aa hie Ififl 
jeaty’e, which, I have hopea, may induce 
■ome Indiana to come to ua—The prices 
of neceaaariea are now much on afoi^g 
withtboae in VanDieman’a Land, and 
houacf. auffleiently comfortable, can be 
had, at Terth, on moderate terme. I^x- 
niieaare tj be bad, but, "on the riven, 
Cn the aetUen* hooaea) are not in ge¬ 
neral nee, 1 have now a couple of very 
floe maree, Sydney bred, which dq all 
the work of the place, bcaides being 
available for the aaddle. They are both 
et^nal to my weight (IS atone.) 1 have, 
tbia year, near aa poaaible, 23 aerea of 
wheat, 8 of barley, (which 1 amto'^y 
alacking) the firet in the colony tbia aea- 
aott. 4 of oata, about 6 of green crop, 
beeidea three aerea of fallow. Conaider- 


the ehortneaeof ottraeaaoo,.thia ie not bad 
for a couple of marea-<—'FreemantIe ia 
now a deaerted village, all the merebante 
are rcaident at Perth, whidi haa now 
really aaaumed the appeaiaqec of a town, 
with officeia* and i^ivatea’ barracka for 
twocompaniaei oeipi^rlatatore oa% 
very large eeale; 'Coa^'hoaaee, Cfovern- 
nMnUoffleea are building, aad private 
ho^ riaing avery day.” 

agw^ JUr, CoOeHorJMf, 


JUr, CotteHot^ JMf, 

Valker (now ^tof amploy). lafo Cojl#^ 
lor of uymendng, an inv^igatjon look 

wjlikar’a pnbliacni^aetin ganeral. A 
i^nt dii^ch baa ngdia beought-^ 

iut 


^give tfaa prnqp^glkm .the com- 
m^mpni offoigmgMnt.T>Fint'Cbwge. 
U m. tlM^.%arApii( 18S9V Wr 
iAyww,|AaJuNWledge ofyJliv 

Kaaen Ifoowi^ee^ who^ 
B ifoifincority for biadebta for a con* 


aiderable aum, aummoned the omlfh of 
IbeMymuiuing colleetorate, to the honae 
of the treasurer, Joogul Kiahore Sein,8nd 
there required them to contribute to a 
aubecription for an immediate remittance 
to Calculte, and that the said omlab, ac- 
eoidiugly, were forced to contribute a 
stun exceeding 3,000 rupees in amount 
in eaab,8nd by easignments on their aala- 
riee. which was received byPoncet Lol 
for the purpose eforeeaid.—^Report on the 
first Charge. I'be fint pmnt which should 
have been eatabliahcd in this case by the 
prneecutor, ie the alleg^ flret of Mr. 
Walker having been id debt to Baj Kissen 
Chowdrte in the manner stated. We 
have, bowavar, aa yet, been able to ob- 
tdn no proof of it, either in the course 
of the inveatlgation of this charge, or of 
the eontentf of letters (dates set forth) in 
which toe suMeCt Is teviewed. In the 
proaeeotor’a ifati of witnesses there are 
the immes bf seven Individoale, residents 
in Calcutta, by whoae evidence, we ima* 
rine, it<^WBa intended that the alleged 
debt, and perhaps the appropriation of the 
alle^ extortkm ahoold be proved. But. 
it will be perceived, that .Mr. Good haa 
altogether foiled to furnish the informa¬ 
tion required'by the Boatd, to enalile that 
authority to examine the Calcutta wit- 
neasee, wtbuugb repeatedly called on by 
ns to do so, with regard to the extor¬ 
tion charged, one witnesa only (No.'24) 
has deposed to the foot, bot be does not 
•implicate Mr. Walker in the transact ion. 
All the other'witneaan either say they 
know notUng of the matter, or that they 
heard of it only, but not 4^ Mr. Walker 
having been concerned in foe extortion. 
Under Aheae eircamatancea we feel bound 
to aeqait Mr. Walker of foia charge.— 
Second Charge. That lasnrchonder, for¬ 
merly a fsoburrir in the Collector'e oflice 
It Wmimlng, having beeii called upon 
by Poiintlol. in April l$38,toconlri< 
hide 70 rapeee toweide a aubecription for 
an immediate remittance to Calcutta, in 
Uquidaiion^a^deUdueby Mr. I^^er 
to hie laie iMirittadar, iby Jfiaaen (^w- 
dfM «*B una^ to pay more than 25 
rppfea m thwsum required, and that he 
.fpa^lhmfore, aoepended fiom hie oSca 
Walker. That the earn of 70 U 
Re. was paid. Iqr. Cibluck Boy and re- 
aeivad^by Pbueet Lnl, with a view to 
plaqe iS» said Goluck Boy In the 
' thVAiiltfotloaof the late incombent, laaor- 
-ehnodel'j-'aad that foe aeid Isaurchunder 
hairing-hew reinateted in hia office by 
the |foattumoner,|was foroed to rerign, 
evmgf d l tt f easing node of annoyenea 
hayt^hetaado^ad agd praetiaed by and 
forosgh Ifoucet Loir in order to compel 
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bim to *do ■o.—Report on lb«I tecond 
Charge. It certainlv does appear that Mr 
Walker saspendea lasurcbonder from 
office, but there it no proof whatever that 
he did eo. because the former foiled to 
pay up the 70 rupees said to have been 
demanded from him. The real cause of 
his BuspenaioD is stated to have been the 
loss of some paper. Twentjf*two persoos 
have been examined in this case on the 
part of the prosecution, not one of whom 
says he was an eye*witoesa of the sale of 
JsBorchunder’s situathm toOoluek Buy,or 
of the payment of any money oa that ac¬ 
count. But Gopal Imur deposes that be 
beard from Ooluck Roy that he paid Rs. 
700 to Poucet Lol for the situation. This 
however,the saidOoInck Roy has denied; 
and Gopaol Cbund LolutenMdi Chowdrce 
and Kaleepetsaud Surma have giitcn 
evidence in a similar way, with tlds dif¬ 
ference, that they name Gangt^mrsand 
(Goluck Roy’s father) as their anthority 
for what they heard, aad they do not 
specify anyparticnlar sum aat^ amount 
paid. The rest of the witaemee either 
declare that they knmr hothing of the 
transaction, or what they do etate 
amounts on the merest hearsay. And 
it baa not been proved that Issurehonder 
was ultimately forced to resign his situa¬ 
tion in consequence of the ill usage he 
experienced from Poucet Lol. We, 
therefore, pronounce Mr. Walker on thu 
charge, not guilty.—Third Charge, That 
Seebchunder Cbatteijee, late head writer 
of the Collector’s office, absconded in 
Aug. 1830, and that altbou^ bis duties 
were performed from the 1st Sent, to the 
22d Oct. 1830, (when Hr. Biru wan ap¬ 
pointed to the Bituation) by the under 
clerks, Messrs.Ward and JordaVyet they 
were not paid the salaty of the Mtuation 
menUoned for the period ebove stated, 
amountiog to about 119 rnpeaa, notwith- 
■tanding their having pettUoned to that 
effect, that the eeid aritount uaa not 
carried to the credit of Oavb, though two 
years bad elapsed, and the OMt. accounts 
from Sept. leSQ to Oeb 1832 had been 
transmitted* to the einwricr oStcas, hut 
was embesaled by Hr. I^Walker. And 
that aller information hdfobeenglTWi of 
the said embenlementto the local Com- 
miasioner by theproBeeutor,the asidcai- 
bcnlement asid eUier aimiiar once wwre 
brought to credit fn the books of the 
Collector'e oSteeand not hafoN.—Report 
Ml theddid charge, lu our ofMon it 
does not follow that bcoMiee Heasist Wiaid 
aud Jordan pesforssed thedoUeseflhem- 
taationofheed writer during the ahetffe-' ^ 
nod It wee vaeanl, they wesskthoMfoise, 

entitled to the Hievy atbwhed lott Is 3(1’ 


dition to their own, which appears to have 
been their claim. We, UMrmre,impttte 
no blame to Mr. Walker for not havii^ 
complied with such appUceUon, particu¬ 
larly under the eireomstances stated by 
him. With regard to (ha change of em- 
bcBstement egainiri Mn Walker, it has 
haen compleiely dlipttmi by the boeka 
of the eidl^ ana the eyfaenea of the wit- 
nesMa odduceA Wlnepneeentor, ftohe 
which it Is clenctoid itte UMney s^id tb 
havs been embenM^ hse h^n Ml uldnA 
indspoH|jAthaTreaaory,aDd tieriirww 
removeu wpiwAom. Ahutalothe delitf 
which octwted In bringliig that aum to 
the ered^of gevlmmenl 1A the boeiak 
there mey have been nig|^ and itxe- 
gularity in thie, bob In Wjndgtosnt 
nothing erimlna],—inditlh Charge. That 
the iMe commiastoner 9i the IHcm 
divirion. Hr* C. Toeker, l(&d, on tlm 
28th BsceiMer, 1881, sanctioned the 
disban^megt m RoUms 108, for two 
altttirslis, four chain, (tod calpetp. 
for the nee MVfoa Hymenatog eolieeior'a 
office, end (hatu wammlwtrinmied m 
Jan. 1839, to the (reasaii9,’tn dlaboite 
the said aum, which was acdoriBn|w 
ebaigediUnler foe head *• insttrieot bn* 
lanos,** for the eald month. Tbntthoqn 
ten montha ^ elwpsed since the dfo- 
bursement of Bs. 80 for foe twoafmliulu, 
yet, nevevtheleaa.snch almbihaweitei^ 
pnrehased, hot foe a^ Miiotlutseiifo ' 
Med Rribari Ahij^ 

formarien, aid neni^ Hr. .. 

taken charge df w e8Ilecfor% otBfo, 
were foe said two alttiraha pweiha^^ 
forty roMM*—Report in the Foi^ 
Cbuwe. The evldenee forihe prusecu- 
tlon fully oatiihila^ ^ im tvo nhui- 
,tabs, and.all httwW inmed fo the euB-- 

time, atw^'noir in the 
offiice,^Mmeo nenn p ue ataia 
amqdoi W Qto estmtafo, uot^ 
wU^IffriffllB foe tMffianiri^,di 
fnensttgfoBl'Rudtbb choMs 
meat gmmtllr. Walker » wholly i 
out tom riS iti of i .—Filth 
ChoodeP SeMmr Bank formerly k mo- 
hnicar hi fog colleetaocl|oa^ was eofo- 




ShBrifowijf ll* kifolMe. Gopee K H fou 
and .Ufoly hephev, G«^- 
ehM.fotoUffilel* gti|l a* •iher oif ‘ 
liriktefSigaefofoMql forfoeieidi 
BNirittfMi, wito waaae 
MfofoMai tofoiaM 
tfouf #1 alio foe^ leeeifoMk 
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tlmwing the full aolary of both theee 
vflkee. That the aoid aitvation af« 
tfiwai^s made over to Govinchunder 
Cbowdree (the nephear of Raj KiaBen 
imd Gopee Kiuen) who waa .‘obliged to 
quit it in consequence of having hoM 
disgraced by Pom 6t ttol; who'osnafl^’ 
lects and recomtoends candidates foroSi- 
resin (he rollectorsfaip,. Anci thai-tfab 
■aid Poucet Lol, with toe permission hod 
knowledge of Mr. Walker, sold ifae iaid 
. appointment for Ba. 350 to Bamlochun 
Mojuradar. the present incumbent, lAo 
waa the higliest bidder for it.—Iteporton 
the Pifth Charge. Of the eight witnesees 
examined in this case Hurroo Ptirshad 
Boy and Thurree Snnker Corraay, they 
heard from Kasbee Mojnmdar and Ram> 
lochun. tliat some money had been paid 
to Poucet Lol, to secure the vacant sttua* 
tion for Kamlocbnn f but the saitpCashee 
Mojnmdar and R^lpchun deny the 
truth of the statement.' Three other wit¬ 
nesses (names them) also give similar 
hearsay testimony, the labt naming Mr. 
Biley as his aiitbority,and the two former 
none at all. There is no further evidence 


plicsble to this; and we accordiitgly bp|f 
leave to refer to it as /xpres!>iiig oi.r 
opinion with respect to the next charge 
also. 

On the 9ih of April 1833, Government 
communicated to the commission [in 
effect] that the interferdnce of Mr. Good 
with tiie proceedings of the commissioner 
diall no longer be permitted, but tliut 
Mr, Walker's pdblic conduct^ shall be 
autgected to the strictest enquiry, bjth 
as regards the charges preferred by Mr. 
Good, and any other circumstances which 
may come to the knowledge of the spe* 
cial commissioners. This scrutiny was 
gone into, and a report drawn op there¬ 
upon, the substance of which may be gti- 
thered from the final paragraph as fullows 
—" The Board having required from us 
the decided expressiouof our opinion with 
respect to Mr. Walker,we declare, that in 
the absence, of aK proof of guilt, ha 
is, on every principle of Justice, en¬ 
titled to a general verdict of acquittal 
and resfpration to office."*-Mr. Put¬ 
tie, the senior member, was not satis¬ 
fied with the non-transmission of several 


against Mr.Walker, we. therefore, acquit 
Mm of the charge.—iixlh Cbafge. Not¬ 
withstanding, and in direct violation of 
the resolution passed by Government, in 
the General Department, on 7tb Feb. 
1828. the Betenite Accountant’a circular 
of 1829, and the Local Commissioner's 
letter of the same year, Mr. Walker had 
not brought to'the credit of Goverument 
aeveralsums. Csubjoin^j the same being 
unclaimed aalvies on account of vacan- 
riea Of the fixed establiahment of the 
Mymenaing CoUeotorship, but, through 
his official influence had caused,->.by the 
the aid and connivbace of the native 
treasurer, the said sgms to be surreptir 
tioiisiy taken out of- the public trapsury 
with (Im deUbemte intint to defraud 
Government of the 4aid turns. [Hgire 
follow the items.^ -"l^h^Ying' reiSuirad 
the above suras anx>un|^|g to Sa. .Ms. 
1^ ipto the tmwMiy.Mid brought 
them to the >redit dftlqyeiirtmdht in 
.month of Octobigr 1^2, after fhepraie- 
ctltoi’a reprti^litatiqQ ontlie tub^eci.had 
V^aph nsds W ^.'jp^m|ssioner Mfmle- 

■ ' w than to. ecicctt 
ge of eipbeaxle- 

IhsThtsi T<\ 

9, anfinHy dp- 


papers which he considered of much 
importance in this investigation. He 
urged that it waa necessary the whole re¬ 
cord should be before the Board, and that 
Mr.^Walker should, with reference to the 
debt alledged due by Mm to the sberis- 
-tadar, be required apecifically to state, if 
Raj Kissen Chowdree .were his creditor 
-when appointed sheristadar, and if be 
were to what amount.—whether still his 
creditor, or if paid, when and in what' 
manner paid. Hr. Pattle entered mi¬ 
nutely into the evidence forwarded to 
-him. This minute is voluminous. Fur¬ 
ther inquiry appeared to him indiapenst- 
ble. And further inquiry was made ac- 
■ eordingly. The special commission 
baiogLdissolved, the Board conducted the 
' ioves^i^tioii at regards wHneases in Cal- 
eutta. TharesititofUmaubsequimt in- 
vestigatfqamay be gathered from a letter 
addfoased by the Government to the 
Sndder Bdira under date I4th J uiy 183 1 
-^HismHMSir in Council obeerved that (he 
special lidmmisaiooappmnted to conduct 
th« Snqniry if%ardiog Mr. WaHter. re¬ 
corded » the first iostdnee, the following 
opinidn on his case generally: (see con- 
cidding paragraph of the report sliore.) 
The rcjurlt of. thMr further investigation 
of'Mj;Wa1kerM proceedings in the case 
of Ij^jkiBsea Roy, the former Sheristadar 
or' the Myraunidiig coliectorship, was, 
raus iuted in the concluding 
'ptuagnm bf their aubseqaent report, of 
^1^" With respect to Hr. 
WI^4v,'imftKvto0W to declaret that in 
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our juA^ment. his conduct in Ihe case of faineil through Rajkissen Choirdrieef 
R.ijki8scnHo}VasqniteunjustifialiIe,and regarding the draft tratisnctions, trhii^ 
we must add, that it has left in oar minds you will, of eourae, immediately report 

an impression with respect to his official to us, with any additional p^oceedijur 

character in general by no means fovor- vou may take. Rajkissen must not, 

abIe.”~The Board detailed at length the Lowerer. be restored M office, unlss* kh 

sentiments formM by them on a review furnUbCsacoffipleCe andsiatis.ffielisirf ac- 

of the circumstances attending the nomi< count of these transactions.'* 
nation, appointment, and removal of the Metfioranidum, Feb. 11, 1836.-~Raj> 
individual referred to, antTof those con* Kissen Chowdre^ attended this day attw 

nected with the suspicious character of Board, and being asked if he is able fp 

several il rafts drawn from the M^unsing give any information on the sabject id* 

colieetorship on the General Treasury, luded to by the Hon. Court, [see extract 

and traced to that person, and to Mr. nbovcj declarea that he is unable to give 

Hughes, attorney at Calcutta, by whom any information on the subject, beyond 

Rajkissen Roy was originally recom- what he has already furnished In hjs de* 

mended to Mr. Walker's patronage, and position before the Board of July l^fa, 

who avowed himself to have acted on 1832, But tbaV he is wijliag, if called 

several occasions os Mr.'Walker’s attor- upon, to explain fully the nature of hie 

ney. Copies of this detail were commu- transactions with Mr. Hughes, with which 

nicnted to Mr. Walker, and a full oppur* Mr. Wglker had and haa no concern, 
tunity afforded him 9f urging any facts or Wo near ifapt Government contem- 
considerations by which the uuravorable plate a reduction in the price of their 

impression expressed in them could be stud horses, in so far, at le^t, (hatofll* 

removed. His honor in council entirely cers should bcfallowed to select a char^.r 

concurred in the opinion intimated by from the ranks at the reduced price' dt 

the Board, that the explanations ofTeted 500 instead of 800 rupees. This is as It 

by Mr. Walker on these points are quite should be. for, as the officer is not a|* 

insufficient and uiisalisfactory. — The lowed to fell his horse, so aeleeted, till ha 

Government, therefore, concurred in the be ten years old, except by returning 

general remarks, recorded by the Board him to the ranks at a lo«a of 10 per cent, 

on this pait of the investigation, and per annum, and as itis well knowji th^ 

which are as follow:—" On the whole, the average cost to Government, of ea^ 

the'Bo&rd are of opinion, that the facts hurse, is only dOOrupees, Itiaapsaulfi^ 
elicited in regard to Raj Kissen Roy’s injustice to make officers pay dpuble tw 
leave of absence in February 1832, to the sum. We imagine the number of horses 
charge of corruption adduced againsthim that have been taken out by offioete hai 
by the conector,and never at all followed been hitherto very^ amall, the eonae> 
iip.and to the length of time during which quence of the redumion (if it take place) 
the alleged misconduct of slioristadar was will be that our CSavalty and Horse Artil* 
kept from the^knowledge of thp com- lery officers Will bejtnuch better mounted 
niissioner, are'very discreditable to Mr. than they now are, and consequently 
Walker's official character, which again, niore efficient. We anderstana, thrt 
the circumstances connected with the Major. Gwatkin is tiie man whetn. ^e 
drafts, as above detailed, lay open to the service will have to thank for .this just 
still graver suspicion, upon strong pre- and liberal measure, if it be carried 
sumptive evidemw of having been in- effect. 

debted to hisSberistadar.''—Under these We bear, firam good authority,' tiikt 

circumstances, his Honor in Council eon- there is ^me chance of a navigable com,- 
sidered it proper to resolve, that Mr. mnm'catiou being opened between the 
Walker be noally removed from the Hindoon, (a stream ranaing from the 
colieetorship of Mymuoain£ aDd placed, hill, through the western part of the 
from the date of his.saspeimon from that Doab. into the Jumna, a little beloW 
office, on the allowances of acivil servant Delhi) and the Ganges, through MeerUt. 
out of employ, until the pleasure of the The plan has originated w'l^ Captain 
Court of Directors can be ascertained Wroughton. Revenue Sunn^br. who, in 
with regard to his foture disposal.—Ihe the course of his chief duties, is care* 
case was submitted to the Court of Di- fully exaiffiDing the course and aptitude 
rectors and a despatch has Iieen received, of thsbeAiterii iTaleS Nuddes, whlefa fok^ 
under date 2lBt March last, of which the its rise nbkr’ Katowlee, and passing’^ 
followiog is an extract:—** It is possible, Bhortjdi|taoee to the easl of Meerut, 

,as suggested by the special commtsuon- past ffifoifoghur, falls into ttw Gpnges j|r 
eta, that further explanations may be ob- the neighliDUrhood of Futtygtiur. Cdjf 
£u$t India and Cdt. A/og., Ko/. zir, No: 81, Aupust. N 
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Wroughton'ii plan, ahould he find it fea* 
iibla, ia,to deepen this stream considard* 
bly. and increase its waters by means uf 
fheKodra Canal passing through Meerut, 
which is to be aulficienUy enlarged ao as 
toabsoib, and carry uti into the Kalee 
Ndddee,lhe whole, or nearly so. of the 
waters of the Hiiidoun, which ate now of 
little or no use to the cultivator or navi' 
gator. 

Four Rnssiau spies, it is asserted by 
the Natives, are in the Delhi territory,in 
disguise, sounding the feelings of neigh- 
Louring chiefs and potentates!! 

We hear that Ilunjeet Sing has invited 
the Commander-in-chief to visit Lahore, 
and honor the nuptials of his grand-aon, 
Now-Nihal-Singh, with his presence* and 
that his Excellency intends, accordingly, 
to proceed from Meerut direct to Lahore, 
by the route of Kurnaul and Loodhiana. 
After this visit his Excellency ^111 go 
.direct to Simla, and visit Delhi in Nov. 
next., 

A letter from Luchnowtftierdions, that 
tile aeronaut, Mr. Kuhertson, has made a 
peculiarly beautiful and lofty ascent in 
ids balloon, amidst the acclamations of 
the multitudes at Lucknow, byi which he 
cleared about 8,000 rupees, and tliat he 
has since gone to Agra. 

A Fair Offender .—We hear that a 
bdy fair, made a tour through Arthur 
Pittar, Lattey and Co., IVentyman and 
Co., and Mrt. Carbery, dress and corset 
Aiaker, yesterday-afternoon, selecting va¬ 
rious Jewels and other articles, to the 
value, in one house alone, of 500 rupees, 
and then walked away. We beg pardon 
—drove home. The eufierers appeared 
this morning at the police-office, and the 
depnty-ftuperiutendent immediately dis¬ 
patched Qwatkina for her apprebenakgi, 
which he seemed, perfectly sanguine of 
effecting. It is only two months that 
a feirailar trick was played on Messrs, 
Twcptyinao and Co'., and, we believe tu 
^e above tune. 

We learn that the election of a new 
Secretary for the Agra BanklSiu termi¬ 
nated in favor of Mr. Q. J. Gordon, the 
proposition of the Directora having been 
supported by 220 votes against l‘l, Mr. 
Gonlon's recent appointment to a Com- 
missionership of the Court of Requests, 
we have reason tuJ^ieve, will not pre- 
^ot bis availiMC^Imielf of his election 
and proceedis^^K badertake the duties 
of .the Baiik^W^etaryship, if the Di- 
lectbif aud Proprietary aupport mm in 
tbe^ws 1^ eatertains for the conduct 
tod extjitiMen of its buainesa. It is Air- 
UMt^ah^ihattbe meeting at Agra, on 
ino, declared a divi&nd of 


--Hulffuila. 

17 rupees per share for the half-year, 
being at the rate of M cent, per an¬ 
num, which appropriation leaves a re¬ 
served fund of 13.000 rupees, to meet 
cuutiiigottcies. 

We hear, that in order to avoid the 
loss of so pucli time a^ will be required 
to gel our iron beams from England to 
support the floors of the Bonding Ware¬ 
houses, enquiries are making as to the 

g racticability of getting them cast at the 
'orto Novo Iron Works. The experi¬ 
ment is well worth trying, and the event 
of success, misht lead to important re¬ 
sults. This would have been a fine op¬ 
portunity to give employment to the 
iron-stone and coal-seams ofCbirrapoon- 
Jee, if a sineltiug estahliehmeut and 
foundery now existed there. 

The Bengal Bank.—There is that 
drowsy afiair—Bank of Bengal, rising 
Aom its rest, and pke one who has hod 
potations too deep of wine or sleep, is 
running a muck with the way posts.— 
While i)i was allowed to stand alone, in 
its glorv, it took a particular pleasure in 
doing nothing; but, now, that the march 
of intellect and rival banks have dis¬ 
turbed its repose, it, out of sheer spite, 
threatens to do more than is within the 
compass of its power. What does it in 
its modesty propose to doP Why, no¬ 
thing less than step between the mer¬ 
chants and their business, by puKbasing 
Bills of Exchange! We should just like 
to see its charter; and there would be 
no harm if a charter of the conscience of 
its Directors were also made patent! In¬ 
stead of being a convenience to the mer¬ 
cantile community, it would assume the 
character of a rival, and enjoying ex- 
clusirb privileges as it does, and having 
the iuSuence of Government to the bar¬ 
gain, we can well' imaging that no mean 
rivakU would make.—But it ia ridicu¬ 
lous to suppose that the Bank, so circum¬ 
stanced, can be allowed to trade—for 
buying hills secured on consignments or 
other articles of trade, is trade to all in¬ 
tents and piupoaea; whatever liberal 
construction tne charter‘*of that Bank 
may hear, while the Government are 
coanected vnlh the Bank, no such busi¬ 
ness can be carried on, as they would 
thereby be violating the letter and spirit 
of the late charter, which forbids the 
Company, under any name or pretence 
whatever, to engage in trade.—We do 
not much approve of the Government of 
a country being shareholders in a Bank. 
People may say what they like, and so 
may Holt Mackenzie, about (he connec¬ 
tion of tite Government with the Bengal 
Bank being harmless, hut it ia quite 
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c1ei>r tlmt an lAidue influence is, by such 
connection, conferred on the inatitatton, 
—an influence which the Government 
Are paid for lending, by the larger divi¬ 
dend on their atAck which must accrue. 
—This is injurions to the private trader; 
it is an abuse of power to serve the pur¬ 
poses of the Government at the expense 
of the community; it constitutes a mono- 
poiy i-f the most pernicious description, 
as it deprives the trader and the public 
of the advantages which would flow from 
a fair competition. The charter itself is 
to be viewed as a monopoly in such a 
place as Calcutta, and it need scarcely be 
said that it becuines doubly mo, from the 
undue influence which (he Government 
ronncctioo gives to it.—But as to the 
proposed extension of the business of the 
Bank to the purchase of the Bill of Ex¬ 
change on shipments, we cannot allow 
ourselves to suppose the 'Government 
will think of eanctioning itif* it does, 
the sooner it cuts the Bank connection 
the better: and, eo fiir as the public are 
concerned, the sooner the Bank is re¬ 
lieved of its charter the better pleased 
will they be. 

steam Navigratinn on the Ganges.--’ 
The success which has attended the at¬ 
tempt to establish steam vessels on our 
rivers has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. These vessels, which, at 
the onset were employed simply for the 
convenience of passengers in convening 
goods, for personal consumption, have 
now from the regularity, speed, and ease 
which they combine, secured a large 
share of commercial patronage^ No 
higher proof of their popularity perhaps 
can be given than the fact that the 
natives who manifest so strong ao ater- 
sion to any thing new, are beeome-aager 
to employ them ia the traasportation of 
their merchandiat. It is nut, we hear, 
an unusual occurrence for native mer¬ 
chants to purchase large consignments 
of British goods in the godowns of the 
consignee, and to leave an order for' 
their being conveyed at ^nce to the 
steamer to be transported to lliraapore 
and other stations. T'be mercantile 
freight of the steamers has in fact in¬ 
creased to such degree as to render it 
difQcuU to squeej^e in packages of any 
other description, and the agent runs tha 
lisk on every despatch of displeasing 
more individuals than he ia able to 
gratify. Hence it is become apparent 
that our present compliment of eteamera 
is totally inadequate to the increasing 
wants of the country, and we bear, with 
imich pleasure, that Government have 
iiiienled on England for another aupply 


of vessels, greatly exceeding the last in 
number. But the new eteamera will 
scarcely be fottnd enffleient to lupply 
the growing demaml. If it be ^ggiea 
economical to transmit goo4(t liy tha 
•teamen even at the present high rate of 
freight,it aflil not lie too much to asaume 
that as the enterprise ndvauced and be¬ 
comes more manageable, and ireigbta 
are accordingly red need, by flir the 
largest portion of all valuable commp- 
dities will be sant through thie eh mnel, 
aud lliat (mrafpAteaneiw will eventually 
not be found rmundant. To hasten tbia 
period of general accommodation nothing 
appears to be wanting but a supply, of 
roiils at a more reasonable rate, st the 
higher depots, and this can be secured 
in no gjlher way than by drawing forth 
and supplying the mineral resources 
of the western provinces: (new mines of 
coals having been discovered at Hazaree- 
bang and af Sidgegur, in the south 
eastern corner of the Mirzapore dis¬ 
trict.) The present discovery of coal, 
north of the ooane, is the first step to¬ 
wards thil consummation. Till lately, 
we believe, no coal had been discovered 
but on the southern bank of that riyer. 
Tbe nearest mine, in, reference to Uto 
Soane, was supposed to exist in Palnraow^ 
and this coal Wotild have required a tedi* 
ous carriage to reBch the poiot of em¬ 
barkation. It remains now with the Go¬ 
vernment to direct their early attention 
to the newly discovered mines. Greatly, 
as the community are interested in the 
extension of steam navigationi tbe direct 
interest of Governgaaot in it is mncli 
gr^er: steam communication by water 
aud by land focmii the modern and im¬ 
proved substitute fur those military 
roads, which the Romans found so essen¬ 
tial to the consolidation of (heir empite. 
The multiplicalion of steam vessels ojz 
our navigable rivers is in fact multi¬ 
plying thf means uf defence. If 20 
steamersHrere constantly avidlable in tbia 
country. Government would possetis facir 
lities for Rie rapid transportation' uf 
troops and military stores from province 
to provinee, by wmcb the security uf the 
empire would be indefinitely increased,. 
In the case of steam vessels there is (hie 
accomraodalion over military roads that 
tbs latter cen be'kert op oiily at the .ex¬ 
pense of the state ^ile the former are 
inainteined ai the charge of tha eommu-- 
uity.—Bengal Hertild. A/a* 5. 

Confitetimg Jurisdletiims .—We un;^ 
dfrs^nd that a question of conriderabJe 
public interest was deoided in theSuddey 
Dewauee Adawlut on 1st Feb. Mr. Elliot 
McNdgbteu was appuinted by Ute Su- 
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S nme Court, in February. 1836, to be 
he receiver of llie whole estate, real 
iibd personal, of Mrs. Mariam Hume, 
Recessed, au Armeniau ludy, formerly 
iresiding,^ Dacca, the deposition of 
%hose c^ensive property bus been the 
enbje:-t of much litigation. Mr. McNagh* 
ten, in virtue of this appointment, peti¬ 
tioned the Judge of Dacca for the pay¬ 
ment over of certain sums of money de¬ 
posited in that Court, which bud been 
realized by the execution of decrees, 
given in favor of the late Mrs. Hume. 
With this application the Zillah Judge 
refused to comply, on the ground that, 
previous to the appointment of Mr: 
McX'aghten by tli^ Supreme Court, 
a guardian and manager had been 
duly appointed by the Mofussil autho¬ 
rities on behalf of the infants, vho are 
entitled to one moiety of tbd whole 
estate of the deceased, and whose share 
of the amounts levied under the above- 
mentioned decrees, constitutes the fond 
ivhicb the Supreme Court Receiver 
claimed to have paid over to him.— 
Agfuast this order of the Daq.ca Court, 
Mr. MacNaghten, appealed to the 
Sadder Dewanee, who, oo Wednes¬ 
day last, after bearing Mr. Bignell in 
support of the appeal, dismissed the peti¬ 
tion, and confirmed the order of the 
Court below. The presiding Judge ob- 
wrved, that Mr. Bird's appointment as 
guardian of the infants bad been con¬ 
firmed by the Sodder Dewaneh two 
years previoas to Mr. Macnaghten's no¬ 
mination by tbe Supreme CouR; that 
as to the power of the Sadder to confirm 
51 r.Bird, under clause 7> regulation!, 
of 18U0, there could be no doubt what¬ 
ever, its judgment to such efiect b^ing 
‘ expressly declared to be final, thai the 
subsequent nomination of another |>arty 
by the Supreme Court, could nbt do 
away with the appointment previously 
made by a Court of independeat juris¬ 
diction \ and that whatever might be the 
‘consequences of such a decision, he felt 
.Ixtnnd to uphold the order of the Dacca 
)udge, and to declare that Mr. Bird, and 
not Mr. McNaghtenwaa the proper party 
to have possesion of tbe Infants moiety 
of Mrs. It now remaiiui 

to be seen reme Court will 

do uhdei^ twH^i^anutances; if it at¬ 
tempt t<M^fDitl:ttB,order, it must cuipe 
iuto^dtosci rollision with tbe Cuifipsny’s 
Cdivifdf*. on the other hand, it quietly 
the matter, it must stultify it- 
^ is tacit achnowledgmeof (hattit 
1 mandates and made ai^iut- 
Vhich it te uitcrlp uoabte to 



give effect. As the subjecjp' is of so much 
importance, we hope to be able to obtain 
some further report of tlKe proceedings 
before the Sudder. 

We do nut think it is generally known 
that Captain Lloyd, 1 N, has been ein- 
liloyed for the last two years, making a 
survey of the river Hooghly, fiom the 
Calcutta new mint to tbe Sand heads. Two 
jtttrts of the chart has been sent in, viz., 
from the mint to Culpee, and from the 
latter place to about Kedgeree; the re¬ 
maining one is expected to be finished 
this year. We are told that Captain 
Lloyd has bestowed the greatest pains 
and labour upon this much-wanted chart 
it will, therefore, be most complete. We 
would suggest tbe propriety of the 5fa- 
rine Board, immediately to putting it in 
tbe hands of Mons'eur Tossin, so that 
commanders of ships may be supplied 
With an efficient and correct chart of the 
river. We observe that a small one is 
advertised by Mr. Black; but, on en¬ 
quiry, we find it is Captain Maxfield'a 
survey reduced, which will only lead 
commanders into error, as Captain Ross 
the late Marine Surveyor General, found 
the longitude of the floating light tea 
miles out. 

Our present Commmander-in-chief has 
fhe reputation of being a plain, spojken 
inan, and is easy to perceive that, there 
are good grounds fur this opinion in 
the homely and somewhat' bnusqwe 
comments with which his Excellency 
occasionally favors the members of 
the service of which he is the head. We 
think (hat, in some instances Which might 
be enumerated, a degree of these qualities 
has been exhibited beyond what was ne¬ 
cessary, and calculated to give pain 
where we ate certain that no such 
intention was contemplated. In proof 
of this, we might be permitted to Mlude 
to the hovel practice of adding the worda 

the prisoner to be paid up, and dis¬ 
charged," at the conclusion of proceed¬ 
ings oh CouttB-martial <,awardiug the 
puniUtihienC uf cashiering on commis- 
stoned ofliwrs convicted of offences 
against military discipline. We object 
to the expressions as adding unnecessary 
infliction to feelings already siifficienlly 
abased, in addition to being precisely 
the same as is iised on occasion of dis¬ 
missal of native soldiers. Suiely it 
would be sufficient for the ends of 
justice and correct feeling that the find¬ 
ing dhd sentence, with the evidence on 
which they were based, should be pub¬ 
lished fur the information and guidance 
of the otiny at large, without thU ungta- 
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^iounritlcr bang Attached? We do not 
observe it mode use of at the other 
presidencies, |or in England; and we 
know no regulation or peculiar circum* 
stance tliat should hare induced its 
adoption in luSia. We are fat from 
undervaluing the importance attaching 
to the decisioiu of (Courts martial, which 
are usually so specific and cautiously 
worded, os to leave no cause for objection 
with respect to the terms employed in 
conveying their opinion; biU we do not 
see the necesMty of aggravating their 
severity by making them the medium of 
orders which might with equal efficiency 
be privately -communicated, by that 
means saving'the unfprtUDdte object of 
them and bis connexions, the pain which 
must be experienced from their open 
prom II Igation.— EnglUhman. 

Sufldfr iteiente itoBrrf.— fTonsulla- 
tion, Feb. 10, 1837.—Important to Col¬ 
lectors.—Mr. T. H. Haddock. Officiating 
Special Commissioner of the Calcutta 
division, on the 2d instant, brought to 
the notice of the jboaid the delay in the 
preparation and transmission of Govern¬ 
ment replies to appeals from decrees 
passed in its favor by the officers em¬ 
ployed under the resumption regulations 
and that in consequence there are no 
cases ready to be brought before the .Spe- 
«al Commissioners.—The board liave 
instructed the Commissioners -of Dacca, 
Jessore, and Chittagong, seriously to ad* 
monish the Collectors upon the above 
complaint and to acquaint them, that iu 
the event of an appeal going against 
Government in consequence of their de¬ 
lays and omissions, they wiy beyutul 
doubt be held personally answerable to 
Government for the loss sustained. 

Government have forwarded for the 
information and guidance of the board, 
an extract from a revenue despatch of 
the Court of Directors, regarding the re¬ 
sponsibility which should in future attach 
tu collectors, in cases of malversation in 
stamp anc^ abkary departments, and of 
treasury defalcation.—The court refbt to 
former letters which nfention the par¬ 
ticulars of three Cases m erabezsiement 
in the stamp department, two of which 
shewing adefalcation of Rs. 18,576. have 
occurred in the office of the collector of 
Calcutta, and the other amounting to Rs. 
11,153, in that of the collecl'or of My- 
tuensing. The board resolved in accord - * 
ance with the regulations, to hold Mr. 
Trower and Mr. Collins personally re- 
spousible for the defalcations, and the 
Court enter at large into the particular^ 
of the cases reported.—The Court also 
have been informed that Govsrament 


have directed balances in fhe stamp do- 
partment to be written off as irioooven- 
ble. amounting in the aggregate to Rs* 
M,451. Tha prificipal item in the aum 
is Rs. 11,630 which was found defideat 
in the aecoouts of the datogah the 
Burdwan coilectorship ifi tikh'Vear‘1849. 
In consequence of the inreifhlarity of the 
colleLtor^ proceedings at the time of the 
suspetision end subsequent dismissal of 
the darogab, it was fouurl fmpomibie to 
establish his guilt to ihe satisfadioh'of 
the Calcntta Court of Appeal, to i^hlch 
tribunal he had referred his case, oiid as it 
was not iu the power of the anthorltleaMiw 
tu adduce auy stronger evidence beflbM 
the Calcutta Sndder Dewanny Adwwlut, 
they deemed it inexpedient to carry tho 
cape any further, and accordingly direct¬ 
ed the amount to he written off the pub¬ 
lic amounts. Mr. Digby, the culle<ttor, 
under whom tho embezzlement took 
place, having in the mean time dled^ it 
appeared to4he court that the course thO 
Government took was a proper one. Tha 
court also allude tu three other balanees, 
small amounts,whieli it is unnecessary to 
detail here.—By section 11 of Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1800, the eullectors are de¬ 
clared reaponsible for all poper trans¬ 
mitted to them which may be destruj’ed, 
damaged, or not be forthcoming after 
they sball have received ebatge of ft,'* 
and a similar respoostbility is corrttBited 
by sobsequfllnt regulations on 'thia aub* 
ject. They are also empowered to require 
fur their own assurance, such collateral 
security as they may deem neoestary 
from all darogahs. vendcM, and others 
who may be-employed under them ip the 
disposal of stamjihd paper. Under these 
circumstances, the Court think that Go¬ 
vernment should in all cases look ip the 
first instance, to the collector for the lea- 
lizatioa of the amount due, Icavrug him 
to take such steps as he tnay deem pro¬ 
per against the defaulting vendor on his 
security, and that Governiuent should be 
earefin to allow a remisBioa of the ba¬ 
lance only is cases where tho Ion can 
clearly be shewn to arise ftom circom- 
stances beyond the colleotor’s conUoul. 

In the case of Mr. Charles Trowsr, 
Government held that gentleman- n- 
sixrusible, andRs. 14,516 wtm realized by 
retceachmeut from'^his allowances. In 
another case iu which tha defidiency 
aifOupted to Rs* 2,671. Mr. Trower was 
exempted from personal'respooidbility 
it appearing that be had taken all rea¬ 
sonable precautions to guard agPinNloaa. 
—An embezzlement alao occurred in 
Hidgelee to 'the extent of Re. 562, tet 
Government await the Imuc of Muit in- 
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•tttuted by the collector before de(ex« 
naioiiig (he exteat of b» liability.—'In 
P^roeab a defalcation of Ra. 2.612 oe* 
carred, of which sum Bi. 1,355 were 
•nbaequently recovered from the vendor 
and hia aitrety. In this case the low ap¬ 
peared ptiacipally to have arisen in coo- 
sequence of the negrieet of illr. I^owia, the 
late coj lector, to satisfy himself that the 
property lodged as security wasxealiy of 
the value stated. As this was the only 
charge of remisaueas.and as it wasditRcalt 
to adjust the liabilitybclween the late and 
the succeeding collector, Mr. Uawhins, 
Government permitted the balance to be 
written off to proiitand loss. The Court 
are not quite satisfied, however, that this 
balance ought not to have been recovered 
from Mr. Uawkins, who, by giving hia 
receipt to Mr. Lowis, for the amount of 
stam^d paper reported to be in *iitore, 
without examination, relieved that gen¬ 
tleman from liability, hut aa Mr. Haw- 
bins, by an improved ayatemof accounte 
which he introduced, became the means 
of discovering the fraud, and did every 
thing in hia power to recover the misaing 
papers, the Court have not disturbed the 
Guvernmeut's decision.—The Court ap¬ 
prove of a retrenchment of Ra. S14 from 
the allowances of Mr. G. T. Taylor, col¬ 
lector of Tipperab. on account of an em¬ 
bezzlement in bis district. They express 
their dissatisfactiun at the neglect of the 
collector in this instance, and at the in¬ 
sufficient grounds by which be attempted 
to justify it.—An embezzlement of 
stamps to the extent Rs. 9,06,198 was 
discovered sL Patna, which appeared 
to have been committed entirely by the 
darogab, who has wnce dbsconded. The 
Court remark, ** the neglect of Mr. Jen- < 
nings, the collector, to observe (be rules 
estollisbedfor the management of stamps 
and to obaerve the qrdinary precautions 
against fraud, left no alternative but to 
hold him re^ponB^hl« for the deficiencies, 
leaving him to take such ateps as be may 
deem proper to recover the araoua\ from 
the darogab and his sureties./—In Mee¬ 
rut a defalcation of Rs. 4,824 was disco- 
vared on the decease of a vender of 
aiampa in the civil court. It appeared 
that his aceuaDts bad never been sub¬ 
jected to any exantiaatrom oince the 
year 1817, and that no'atfenthm had. 
ever been paid bj|r m colleotor to the 
rules lab! dosm.|^ .fiia guidance. Un¬ 
der these apemnstaoces Goverament 
direct^ . thw^Hr. Glyn diould be held 
resp(mei|ik^the balance remaining due 
after dpsIB.of the defaullei^s.psoperty 
—4'bi«PpR have epproved of the above 
decjslJp^fint with respect to the iucoit- 


venienee which would rstult from aa 
unqualified adherence to^the priiicipiu 
of responsibility laid down in clause 2. 
section 8, regulatiou 10, ‘of 1829, they 
distinctly limit the liabiKty of the col¬ 
lectors to cases in which the lo»i has 
ariaea from causes not beyond bis con¬ 
trol. In all cases however. Government 
are to look to the collector, in the first 
instance, to make good the deficiency, 
who must show, to their satisfaction, that 
the less has u<A been occasioned by i e- 
miaaoessor neglect on bis part.—A cir¬ 
cular from this Board, under date the 3d 
instant, to the above effect, is about to 
issue to all eommissioucra. 

The Board have submitted to Govern- 
. meat three propositions, for the improve¬ 
ment of the system under which Deputy 
Collectors, under Regulation IX of 1833, 
are at present appoiiRed and employed. 
—First, that the Sudder Board be em- 

5 lowered, at their discretion, to transfer 
leputy coUectors from one district to 
Bojther,.within the same division.—Se¬ 
condly, that a discretionary power of 
nomination to the office of dep. collector 
be vested in the Sudder Board, aa well 
as in the Coatmissioaers of Revenue.— 
Thirdly, that a competent acquirement 
of the English language be made iu 
future an indispensable condition of ap- 
poiiitmeot to a deputy collectorsbtp.— 
The Governor of Bengal entirely concurs 
with tlie Board, in regard to the first and 
second of these propositions, and has 
authorised them to act accordingly.— 
But with regard to the third propositiou, 
bis Lordship is not prepared to lay down 
as a stricUule which would, in effect ex¬ 
clude a great number of highly efiicieut 
individuals from a much coveted branch 
of the public service. At the same time 
his Lordship ie alive to the superior ad¬ 
vantages that would result—in the great 
economy of time aud labour on the part 
of the euperintending officers more espe¬ 
cially—from the employment of deputy 
Collectors able to draw up thejr reports, 
and settlepnent statements, and the like 
in Enulialr. W|^h n view, therefore, ta 
the encoungement of the study ol that 
language, and to the general benefit of 
the revenue department, the Board are 
authorized to announce publicly, that 
when candidates for deputy collector- 
ships are on a par in regard to other qua¬ 
lifications, a pWference will be given ta 
the penou who ia must competent la 
transact burinessin English. A circular 
to the above eficct is now being litho¬ 
graphed and will be dis^iatclicJ to all 
Commissioners, with idstructiuos as to, 
publicity in two days. 
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Sesimption Oisr#. —The circ’unj. 
■tances of ll\ following caie are in- 
tereetitig, lotll aa establuhing the rule 
to he observed in siinibr caiea, and as 
shewing that Ik justice of Government 
is occasionally tempered with mercy* Tlie 
estates of Haja Ekb.il Ali Khan, a disaf¬ 
fected zemindar,having bean sequestered 
by Warren Hastings for acts of rebellion, 
iwopergunnolis, Kajgcer and Aineerthoo, 
were given on a moearrerrt iutemrari 
lease to Blahomed Ehcyab Khan, on a 
Jiiinma of 22,000 rupees. The lands 
were held by that individual to the date 
of his decease. By that event Uie lease, 
of course, became void, and the heir was 
left without any right to hold the land^ 

It was doubted, however, by the subordi¬ 
nate authorities, whether' it was not re¬ 
quired by regulation II, of 1819, that a 
regular suit should be instituted before 
the lands could be sesumed by Govern* 
nieiit. The heir of the lessee contended, 
on the other hand, that the lands were 
not resumable, the terms of ^e lease, 
mortirrerri i-itmtutri, as well as certain 
public docuraenls which he cited, having 
conferred a proprietary right on the 
lessee and his heirs. In regud to the 
term isfemrari, the Board, guided by 
the decision of the Sudder Dewaniiy 
Adawlut in a similar case, held that it 
conveyed no right of iidierilance. And 
a rtefcrencc to the documents which had 
been cited proved the argument which 
bud been based on them to be entirely 
groundless. The Board were also of 
opinion that the lands in question were 
liable to resumption without the inter¬ 
vention of a suit under regulation 11 of 
1819. Although Fida Khnn, the heir of 
the deceased lessee, bad scrflpled^ to 
make false statements to gain his point, 
yet, taking it into consideration that be 
had manifested no disposition to set him¬ 
self against the Government, and advert¬ 
ing to the long possession which Mulio- 
med Elieyah Khan had bad of the lands, 
and to the pension which bis heirs would 
be entitled to on the resumption taking 
place, the Board suggested to Govern¬ 
ment the propriety of allo^g Fids Khan 
to engage for the lands in perpetuity on 
the most liberal'terms authorised bv 
Lord W. Bentinck s minute of the 26tn 
Sept. 1832. The sentiments of the 
Governor entirely accorded with those of 
the Board. But his Lordship felt himself 
precluded, by the orders of the Court of 
Directors, interdicting perpetual settle¬ 
ments of lands whieh are the property of 
the state, from an entire compliance 
with the Board's recommendation. A 
■ettlement is tberefg^re to be made for a 
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long period, the Governor Itromlsing to 
solicit the coMsent of the Itome authori¬ 
ties to its being declared perpetual, pro¬ 
vided it appear that the pergun nabs are 
in aucli a atate of coltivation-as to justify 
the measure. 

ChHtagond vOiat(«rbaNeet.r—We have 
been assured, upon unquestionable autho¬ 
rity, that Mr. Harvey bad nothing'ftirther 
to do in the proceedings that led to the 
dutnrbMee, than fifing (he defence 
against the. appeal in the Special Com¬ 
missioner's Court, and selling the landa 
given as security, which latter act he 
performed under Uie orders of the Com¬ 
missioner and the Sudder Board. The 
Island of Kootoobdiah was declared an 
esdieat by the Sadder Dewanny iupg an¬ 
tecedent to Mr. Walter’s proeeraings. 
under the Regnlation 11, snd the posses¬ 
sion of the canangoee, we are told, waa 
foundA on pure offlctal usurpation, and 
they occupied the greatest part of the 
islands under an alleged lakheraj sunnud 
which was doclared invalid by the Sud¬ 
der Dewanny. Mr. Plowdon settled the 
island, whose proceedings were con¬ 
firmed by the Commissioner, under 
whose orders, and those of the Sadder 
Bonrd,the sales and purchases on account 
of Government took place, Mr. Harvey 
acting, in these proceedings, only as an 
executive officer.—In regard to thoee 
who bad been taken up on the oeeasioo, 
we are iofornied from the same source 
that those whAdid not Openly oppose the 
police themselvea have been eet at 
liberty on furoiabing security net to do 
so again; and those who assaulted the 
Deputy Collector and Mr. Morton, or 
aided in the oirences,have been puni^ed 
for assaults on tbe^laints of the natives; 
uhile those who opposed Mr. Harvey in 
person, are to be committed for trial 
before the Session J uilge. The result of 
the enquiry into the conduct of the 
native offieers of all grades will be sub¬ 
mitted to Government on the question of 
iho disposal of tho^ who may have tried 
to dece^r6 the peo^ bv folse reporte 
regarding the oploiona of Mr. Moore.— 
From these farts iLis satisfsetorv to ob¬ 
serve, ia the first place, that the worst 
featureaof the cananfioe case essnme • 
leas untavotBlile’aspect; and, aecondly. 
that the parties, Mleged to have been 
injured, will not sit in judgment upon 
those from iriiom tl^y received injury; 
but others, aniaterested in the aflUr, 
partienlarly Mr. Moore, tlie Session 
Judge, wtw has aiwayc been a favorite 
with Ik people, and in the integrity of 
• wboce deeiaiona they place implicit con¬ 
fidence. Under existing circumstances. 
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UiK we-beljeve, is all that can be done 
ta' cnavioce the people that no unfair 
•dvautage will be taken by men iq 
lower. But, whether state functiooarief 
are qualified to sit in jndgment. without 
the aid of jury or puochait. on the claima 
of the State against individuals, is q 
general question on which much may 
be said; but into which we do not 
at present .wish to enter.—Ac^ormer, 
Feh. 12 . 

* The Military Bank Annual Meeting w^ 
held on 2()th Jan. The statement exhibit¬ 
ed shewed realizutions, during the pact 
year, amounting to Sa. Rs. 30.424, and 
payments to depositors Sa. Rs. 46,251, 
and ofiSce charges Sa. Rs. 1875, the 
balance in hand, which, on the lat Jan^ 
1836, amounted to . . Sa. Rs 47,651 
Being now ..... 29,949 

From which, deducting tli- c 
videuds uuapplied for . 27,087 


There remain Rs. 2,862 

applicable to a further dividend.—The 
Rank, it appears, has now returned to 
the depositora 594 

principal. Two claims are in process of 
compromise, which it is confidently ex¬ 
pected, will enable the Dir< ctors to de¬ 
clare a further dividend of five per cent., 
next month, without taking into account 
the mortgaged property advertised for 
sale on the 3ist Jan., tlie present 
ted value of which is about 1,10.00Q 
Rupees, which would give the depositors 
about twenty per cent more. 

7'Ae IlorticuUural Ifinrer —Up¬ 
wards of eighty persons nsseinhled to 
})artake of the dinner at the Town Hail 
for aubseribing mcrabrra of the agri-hor- 
ticultural society. A few guests were 
^hcludcd, the most distinguished of them 
being M. Bedier, (he i^ministrator of 
Chandernagore, and Colonel Rehling, 
the Governor of Serampore.—After the 
iiBiial compliment to royalty the Pred- 
.dent (Sir Edward Ryan) gave the second 
toast—" Prosperity to the Agricultural 
and IToiticalt-u.raf Society of Indie,"— 
whicb lie prefaced with a sketch of the 
progress of the Socie^ from its founda¬ 
tion by Dr. Carey. Up to 1829 itsat- 
ienliun had been limited to the extension 
and improvement of market vegetables 
and fruits; but, jut h&4 since embraced 
more imi>orta|t|i^^ects of agriculture, 
esjuecially cottonipd sugar cane, and 
’vesulta of ijiifoh iroportauce Were Sonfi- 
deiitly aiiticipwted. The president then 
diactibed this exertions making at Singn- 
Vjgli, ou jmittT'^nasaerini Cuost, and in the^ 
•H^atemi^viqces to introduce various 
,«^feigi^pprieB of cotton, nith details of 


the costs of cultivating Ae Pernam- 
bucco species at Moidimein, which 
shewed a very large protR, if a produce 
could be depended upo^, equal to that 
obtained in Amerira,irnamely, four 
ounces of cotton fronueacb plant.— 
After much disappointment in obtaining 
cuttings of the Otaheite Cane from 
various quarters, a nursery had been 
established in the garden, which in a 
short time would be able to aiferd an ex¬ 
tensive supply for distribution to appli¬ 
cants. 

From the report of the proceedings at 
the Agra Bank meeting, it appears that 
the state of that concerh is highly pros¬ 
perous, »nd confidence is expressed that 
none of the debts on (be books are of a 
doubtful character. To have kept clear 
of losses (400 rupees excepted) thus far 
is most creditable to the management 
and well entitles thd'late Secretary, Mr. 
Beckett, to the pecuniary compliment 
(2,500 rupees) he has received. 

Bust Dr, BramUty .—We are glad 
to observe that it is intended to erect in 
the Medical College a marble bust in 
memory of the Lite Principal Bramley, 
whose exertions in the cause of native 
education fully entitle him to this distinc¬ 
tion. Mr. Evans' admirable cast of the 
deceased’s couutenance.will afiurd ample 
materials of the sculptor to work from, 
and the late Priacipal’s commanding ap? 
pearance will form an excellent subject 
for the artist’s labour. The expense is 
to he defrayed by private subscription 
amongst Mr. Bramley *b friends, and we 
understand tliat Dr. Goodeve has taken 
charge of the arrangements connected 
with it.( We are told that the Governor 
General has given five hundred rupees 
towards the testimonial, with a promise 
of eocreosing his donation if necessary; 
but w9 have no doubt that the subscrip¬ 
tion list will^soon fill op. 

A letter from .fyepoor of the I6lh 
Jan., mentions that the state criminals, 
Jotba Ram and Futih I.a 1, were to be 
marched off the next morning for Chu- 
nar, esoorted by three companies of the 
52' regt N. IK and a party of suwars of 
the 3d Local Horse. 

At the Annual Meeting of subscribers 
to the Bengal Military Fund, the only 
matter worthy of notice is the extent to 
which'tlie fund has incrcaaed since (he 
previous bslance, the ainouut being on 
the Slst December last Co’s Rb. 31,45,780 
against Co’s Rs, 29,71,768 on the 3lst 
December 1835. The receipts,, during 
the past year amounted tp Co’s Rs. 
6,89.819 and the disbursements to Co.’s 
Rs. 5,15.805. 
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cfriL ATP, XTXB.yrs. —JaD.‘3l,Mr 
K Bentsll to joint Magia and dep. 
t'oliectorof 'ra, Tice Mr F. Cardew; 
Lut he will con' lUe to officiate as itiagis. 
and Collector ol litiagepote till relieved 
—•Mr T. Sandya \ officiate, aotil further 
ordern, as Magia. and Collector of I)i* 
nagcpore; but he will finish his Settle* 
meat work of the season before leaving 
Shahabad—Mr G. Adams to be joint 
Magis and dep. Collector of Midnapore— 
'I ha district of Patna has this day been 
attached to the jurisdiction of Mr. A. 
Iteid, Special dep. Collector in Behar, for 
the investigation of Titles to bold T.and 
free from the payment of Revenue"—Mr 
J. H. Crawford to be Special dep. Collec¬ 
tor fur the ditto ditto, in the districts of 
Midnapore and Hidgellee—Mr G. T. 
Shakespear, Commissioner in the Sun- 
derbuns, has been invested with the 
powers of a dep. Cdllector in J esaore, 
while conducting enquiries in regard to 
the Putteet Aliady Tulooks of that Zillah 
—Mr F. A. Lushington to be tan Asst 
under the Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit of the 13th or Bauledh division— 
Asst Surg J. McCIeland to take charge of 
the medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Howrah, during the absence of Mr Asst 
Surg. W. A. Green—The Governor of 
Bengal has been pleased to assign the por¬ 
tion of the dep.Collectorship of Furreed- 
pore', lying to the South and West of the 
River Puddn, to the jurisdiction of the 
special dep. Coll, of Jessore and Backer- 
gunge, and that lying to the North ond 
East of that River to the jurisdiction of 
the Special dep. Collector of Dacca and 
Mymnnsing—Feb. l.'l'he Right Hen. the 
Govr. Genl of Indiain Council is pleased to 
appoint the following additional I.,ecturcrs 
and Establishment to the Medical College 
consequent on the demise of the late 
Principal Asst Surg H. J. Bramley { Mr 
Asst Surg C. C. Egerton to be Professor 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery—Nt 
Wallich. Esq, M D, Supert of the Botanic 
Garden, to be Professor of Botany—Mr 
Asst Surg T. ^Chapman, M D, to b« 
I.ecturer on Clinical Medicine, Mr Asst 
Surg M*Cosh to officiate for Mr Cbanasan 
during bis absence from the Preaidency 
—Mr R. O'Sbauglinessy to be Demonstra¬ 
tor to the DisaectingRiiora in the Medical 
College and to give assistance to the 
Chemical Lecturer—^Mr David Hare to 
be Secy to the Institution—Mr Asst Surg 
F. Furnell to perform the Medical datiea 
of the Civil Station of Beetbhoom—Hi 
Asst Surg K. M. Scott confirmed in tha 
appointment of Civil Asst Surgeoncy 
of Gowahattee in Assam—14, Mr Da\id 
£.iti India and Coi: Hag., y<d. xtr. 


Pringle to officiate until further erdere as 
Civil and Session Judge of Tippetrah, 
continuing in charge of his present office, 
until relieved by Mr Irwin—Mr B. V. 
Irwin to officiate until further orders aa 
Magis and Collector of Uyinunsing in the 
room of Mr Pringle—Mr H. C.- Metcalfe 
to officiate until further orders as MagiSk 
and dep. Collector of Rungpore—llr R. 
R. Sturt to officiate until further orders 
as joint Magie. and dep. Collector of 
SylbeU 

asxandz, onoBR$. 

Foliticnl Department, 9th Jaa« 1917* 
—Hesofutfon.—It being deemed deidle- 
able that all- poesible publicity should be 
given to the facte which may transpire in 
the course of thu operations now in pro¬ 
gress for the auppressioD of theulTenceof 
Thuggee, in order that the public at 
large may be appriaeii of the extent to 
which that atrocious crime has been ear-^ 
Tied by (he Ttiug fraternity, and that the 
native t>ortioa gf the community espeei- 
fllly.may be put upon their guard against 
those insidious murderers, the Right Hon 
(he Governor-General in Council has 
been plesfed to resolve, that the sub¬ 
joined Extract from a letter from the 
officiating Agent to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in theSaugor aud Nerbudda territo¬ 
ries, dated the 7th ultimo, shall be pub¬ 
lished for general information: — ** I 
have the honor to forward abstraeteof the 
Jubulpore and Hyderabad Sessions of 
tho Thug trials for 1836, held by me 
during the past months of August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October.—In the Jubulpore 
SesaiouB, 53 trials were held, and it ia 
supposed that 4,388 persons were con¬ 
cerned in perpetratisg the murders: the 
actual number of prisonera is 203, of 
wilom 43 are Moosulmans, and 159 Hin¬ 
doos; but as many of the. prisonera aro 
concerned in several of the different 
trials, the number of persons arraigned 
according to tho, coses, is 357* Tho 
number of people' murdered is 893, of 
which the wemains of 265 persons have 
been exhumated, and inquests held over 
them; leaving 127 bodies wnacconoted 
for. The amount of the property rolibed 
is 1,72,730 rnpeos, the amount recovered 
is, os nsual, scarcely worth mentiooing. 

—lathe Hyderabad Sessions, 17 triala 
were held, the number of people mur¬ 
dered k 82; of which 52 bod^ have been 
exhaiiwted, and ioqqests held over them. 
M9 pereons are supposed to have been 
concerned in these mnrdete; the nnm- 
lier of prkoners is 39, of whom 37 arw 
S^posulmens, and 2 Hindoos, but as] 
uMuy are concerned in mors then oaS • 
Not 81, Aupusf. O 
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fMW, accor^Dg tv the trials 64 is tbe 
Mstwl number tried. The supposed 
amount of property robbed in these 
eases is 8,933 rupees.—Warrants have 
Iteen issued as fullows-^iu the J ubulpora 


eases 

Death 30 

Transportation fur life .... 148 

Iroprisontnent for life . . . . 12 

Acquitted.. 4 


Voder sentence of death, but ad« 
initted as an approver .... I 

Committed, but not present from 
sickness, and therefore not tried 3 

Postponed for further enquiry . . 1 

Died after commitment .... 2 

Hade an approver ...... 1 


202 

In the Hyderabad trials, ns foliar:*-* 

Dmth. 7 

Transportation for life .... 23 

Imprisonment for life ^ . . . 6 

Acquitted. 2 

Under sentence of death, but ad* 

milted as an opprover ... X 

. . ^ 

Legislative Department, Jan. 16th, 

1837.—The following draft of a pro¬ 
posed Act was read in Council for the 
first time on the 16th Jan.. 1837:-^Act 
No. —— of 1837.—1. It is hereby 
enafited, that it shall be lawful for each 
of the Courts of Siidder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, within the territories subject to tbe 
Hrastdency of Fort William in Bengal, 
to direct by an order authentirf..ed by 
tbe official signature of the Register of 
such Court of Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, that the cognisance of any original 
suit or of any appeal which may 
brought betore any aillah or city court 
Mbordinate to euch court of Suddar 
Dewannny Adawlut, shall be transferred 
to any other aillah or city court subordi¬ 
nate to the same court of Sudder De- 
Wanny Adawlut.—II. Provided always, 
that whenever either of the said courts of 
Sttddes Dewanny Adawlut shall, in the 
exercise of the power given by the pre¬ 
ceding clause direct the transfer of the 
ragniaanca of any suit, such court of 
Qudder Dewanny Adawlut shall .cause 
the reasons fef such transfer to lie re¬ 
corded oa iljV'proce^ings.—Ordered, 
that the aaijlsiiiHltft be re-considered at 
the fliikv Aliiting of tlie Legislative 
Council, tf, India after the 6tb day of 
March next. 

■^^Mij ll'TyilHam, Financial Department, 
Ipyjanuarv. 1837.—Nulice is hereby 
jj^j^'that under the conditions of the 


advertisement of this De^ptmeut, dated 
fith October 1836, andSn eonfonnity 
with further orders rewntly received 
from the Hon. Court of Directors, ad¬ 
justments of interest wiu he made upon 
all stock certificates o/ the Book Debt 
Jjoan, bearing date 3Ul Dec. 1834, by 
allowing interest at the rate of six per 
cent, on the amount of the cancelled 
promissory note of the remiltablo loan, 
represented by such stock to the date of 
its advertised discharge, and from that 
date at live per cent on the augmented 

S rincipleof the transferred stock.—'Ihe 
ifference of interest that may l>e claim¬ 
able under this notice will, in case tbe 
stock has been held consecutively by 
tbe same party or parties, be paid to the 
holder of the certificate on application 
and production thereof in the office of the 
Accountant-General of the Presidency, 
in which the stock may he registered fur 
payment of interest, but in case of trans¬ 
fer intermediate between the Slst of 
December 1H34, and that of application 
for adjustment of interest under this 
notice, the circumstances of each cose 
and all particular! of tbe transfers must 
he submitted to the Governor General of 
India in Council, in order that bis Lord- 
ship in Council may decide to whom the 
difference of interest thus granted i» 
payable. Whenever interest ^all have 
been adjusted on any stock certificates 
tbe same shall he delivered up to be ex¬ 
changed for other certificates of tbe date 
of advertised discharge of the original six 
per cent, stock thereof, viz., 10th Aug., 
1834, or 15lh Jan., 1836, respectively, 
according to the number of tbe promis¬ 
sory poles as the case may be: and the 
holders of the resigned certificates shall 
fuitber receive broken interest to tbe 
new date of half-yearly payment to 
which the stock will thus be changed— 
tbe payment in both cases to be re¬ 
ceipted on the back of the exchanged 
certificate, in tbe usual manner.—The 
holders of promissory notes of the Go¬ 
vernment Transfer Loan, bearing date 
Slat December 1834, sb&li be entitled, 
'•ntil forthev orders, to transfer the same 
to tbe Book Debt Registers of date 10(h 
August 1834, or 15th January 1836, ac¬ 
cording to the. date of discharge of the 
original six per cent, stock of such notes 
respectively, and to receive on the oc¬ 
casion of every such transfer the differ¬ 
ence of interest and the broken interest 
that may Le payable on a similar adjust¬ 
ment, and renewal to be made thereoA 
with that above prescribed for slock cer¬ 
tificates of the same date.—The Account¬ 
ant-Generals .of Calcutta, Madras, and 
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Bomliaj, winyoalte th« adjustmeots of 
interest and wusfen above authorized 
in reaped to lie notea aud cerliticatea 
registered for iMynient of interest at 
those PresidencVs respectively, without 
demanding any l^e for the sane, and it 
will be necessary that the fact of adjust* 
Hient having been made be rmted on the 
new certificates to be granted. The 
holders of notes and certificates trans¬ 
ferred to the Loudon Itegisters, will, on 
application to the Hon. Court of Di¬ 
rectors, learn the determination of the 
Hun. Court os to the manner in which 
these adjustments and transfers will be 
made in respect to their stock. 

Ecclesiastical Department, 2S(h Jan., 
1837.—The Right lion., the Governor- 
Geueral of India in Council directs, that 
(lie following paragraphs from Letter 
No. 2 of 1836, from the* Hon. the Court 
of Directors, in th^ Ecclesiastical De¬ 
partment, dated Slat August, be pub¬ 
lished for general information:—Letter 
from Bengal, dated 27th May, 1835.— 
“ Paras. 4 and 5.—^Adverting to an ar¬ 
rangement mode by the Bishop for a 
partial extension of religious rites to the 
uihabitanta of Landour and Mussouree; 
and to his Lordship’s desire that a plan 
could be devised for increasing the num¬ 
ber of Chaplains so as to extend the be¬ 
nefit of religious offices to the smaller 
stutfons which are now destitute of them 
—also, suggesting a plan for effecting 
such an arrangement without Increase of 
cxpence.”—1. We have bestowad on 
these paragraphs and upon the «ncIo- 
sures to which they refer that full con¬ 
sideration which the iaiportance of the 
subject deserves.—2. You are ^ready 
aware that we have determined not to 
create any fresh burthen upon the fi¬ 
nances of India by increasing the num¬ 
ber of Cbapltdns upon the existing leale 
of remuneration. At the same time. We 
are fully sensible of the evils resulting 
from European residents in India being 
deprived for lengthened periods ot the 
benefits of relieions instruction and con? 
solation, and our desire has begn to pro¬ 
vide a remedy for those evilgwitfaout any 
serious addition of expense.—8.—The 
plan which you have suggested m mb- 
formity with the desire expressed by the 
Lord Bishop is intended to efect this 
object, but we are convinced that the 
amount of income which it would afford 
to the Assistant Ohaplains would be too 
small to enable them to sustain with 
propriety and comfort their station in 
society. We have, therefore, deemed it 
^expedient to adopt one, differing in 
p me points of detail, which, by assign¬ 


ing to the junior daas of Chaplains such 
salaries as are sufficient to aupport them 
in respectability, will remove all ground 
for discontent, and all pretence for ad¬ 
ditional allowances.—4. As the changes 
which we purpose, must be carried lnt9 
effect with due regard to financial eon? 
siderations, it will demand seme time to 
complete tfaera. Their object is to Inr 
crease the efficiency of the church esta¬ 
blishment by enlarging the number of 
Chaplains, within the Presidency of 
Bengal, i^m 37 to 43, The ealaries 
are to be apportioned as follows:—tha 
two Chaplains at the Presidency will 
receive the same amount as at present; 
17 will receive Company's rupees 800 
per mensem: and the remvining 80, 
Company’s rupees 500 per mensem.— 
These salaries are to constitute tbeijr 
entire emoluments from the Companw; 
and we shall, on no account, sanction tha 
payment of extra ailowanoes, whatever 
may be the grounds upon -whieb tbUy 
may be claimed.—5. The Chaplains re? 
ceiving the lower amount of 6mi Rupees 
per mensem, will be termed Assistant 
ChaplainL and, in future, oil appoint¬ 
ments will be made to this class. The 
Assistant Chaplains will succeed to the 
higher rank and the higher rate of salary 
according to seniority as vacancies oecuir 
in the superior class after it shall hgva 
been remced by casualties to the pre¬ 
scribed number of i7.*-6. As vacanciei. 
arise they will be supplied in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—on the occurrence of tha 
first vacancy, two Assistant Chaplaiaa 
will be appointed. On the second; only 
one; and on all succeeding vacancies 
the same prineiplejrill he acted upon; 
viz., that of air alternate appointment of 
ti^o and one until the establishment ate 
tsins the full extent of 49 to which wa 
have restricted it, after which each va? 
cancy will give rise only to a aingla 
appointmenL-^f. Tha 49 Chaplains ou 
yuurestabllshraentg will be e:gcluiiva of 
those officiating at Singajpmrc. Thoaa 
Chaplaina irill aantiace to he appointeil 
as directed in our ili^tch in the Public 
Department, dated the 93d February 
1831, para. 21, but they will not be cou- 
sidered at forming part of tha number 
especially appropriated to the'duties of 
your Presidency.—8. These ebanges 
wftl still subject nato soqio further cite ' 
pMjse in the sums allowed for passage 
and ontfit. AUhdo|h1t is with ralu^ 
anee that ire censent to any extension of 
these charges, our anxiety to provide fti/ 
the epintuu wents of the residente at tbo 
stnaller stathme Ic eo great, as to render , 
us willing to incur tbie addition for the 
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MklM of ptoeuring $o important a benefit. 
We eenfoot, however, consent to become 
liable, to any further burden, and it has, 
therefore, been necessary to modify the 
furlough and retiring allowances ao as to 
meet the intended changes. Those al< 
lowances will, in future, be on the 
following scale ;•«- 

Furlough Allowances. 
AAer7years resi- 

sidence. . . . £191 19 fiperann. 

[full pay of Captain.] 

If compelled by 
sickness to re> 
turn to Europe 
before complet¬ 
ing 7 years re- 
Mdeoce . . . £127 15 0 

[half-pay of Captain.] 
Eetiring Allowances. 

After 18 yearaser- o 

Tice (including 
three years fur¬ 
lough.) . . • £292 0 Operann. 

[fullSiay of Major.] 

After 10 years ac¬ 
tual service (if 
compelled by ill 
health to quit ' 

the service) . . £173 7 6 

[half-pay of Major.]. 

After 7 years ac¬ 
tual service (do. 
do. do.) , . £127 15 0 

[bal^pay of Captain ] 
The present Chaplains will be entitled tu 
the existing scale of allowances as well 
for' services as on furlough and retire¬ 
ment j these regulations being wholly 
prosp^ve, and only afiecting appoint- 
meats made after tljp data or tlua des¬ 
patch.—8. The- locwon of the Chap- 
luna under the neworrangeaMuts will ub 
oeat regulated bjr reference to the opi¬ 
nion of the Lord Bishop^lO. li has. 
been determined, by arrangemeiftaof a. 
eindlar nature, to add six Chaplainato. 
the Eechisiaatieal Eefablishfflent of Ma¬ 
dras, and two to tha( of fiomtmg. 

Fort William, Legialatise Department, 
January 30.—BeeoluUoii—It tup been 
brought to the noticoof the Qoyiv Qenl 
iu Ctmoell that, Landed Property of great 
value within the juriedictionof tho 
^urti. Is now held by Parabea, to tshotii < 
it hee descended in ctmfocmity with Pec- 
see mges,.but not inconformity with tltp 
.;Blte)Mt,JLaw of luberiiance.—& The 
iia|^mil ui^ea cl. ftse l^rsees arp -not 
fiby|.tbe Hindoo-jand MaboroadaQ rnlea 
of imeiitaoee; marriage, and •ucceaMon, 
Hcsgniasd l^.law;. NavertheleaaU ap- 
]M;fohis)^ ip in Oou&cil that Par t- 
pomaaion of land .wtnch 


they have inherited seeding tr their 
national usages and with tne aajuiescence 
of all interested parties, rougbt not to be 
disturbed in that possunon. This ap¬ 
pears to bis Lordship in^iincil to be one 
of those eases in which vie strict enforce¬ 
ment of the law would defeat (he end for 
which laws are made, would render pro¬ 
perty insecure, ond would shake the con¬ 
fidence of the people in the inslitutiune 
under which (bey live —3. His Lordship 
in Council is disposed to enact that real 
property within the jurisdiction of the 
King’s Courts shall, as regards its trans¬ 
mission by the will of a Parses testator. 
Or on the death of a Parsec intestate, be 
taken to be and to have always been of 
the nature of chattels real.—4. This 
enactment will be restricted by two pro¬ 
visos. One of those provisos secures in 
their poseessions all who hold such pro- 
pert)'by what has hflherto been a strictly 
legal title. The other is intended to give 
legal validity to those family arrange- 
meiita which Parsees have heretofore 
made according to their national ciis- 
toroe, in cases in which no objection lies 
been made to those arrangements.— 
5. In order that time may be given tv 
Parseee, who reside at a distance from. 
Calcutta to express (heir wishes, bis Lord- 
ship in Council has determined to leave 
O' longer interval than o^ioary, between 
the first publication and the final're-dbn- 
eideration of the Aet which has been pre¬ 
pared on this eut^ect. The following 
draft of that Act ia herewith published for 
general infurmation :—^Act No. of 
1837.—I. It is hereby enacted, that from 
the — day of — all immoveable pro¬ 
perty situate within the Jnriadiction of 
any ui the Courts established by his 
M^esty’s chaiter shall, as far as regards, 
the transmiadon of such property oo the 
de&thfand intestacy of any Parsee having 
abeneficial interest in the same, or by the 
lost wiU of any such Paisee.be taken to be 
aed to have l^n of the nature of chattels 
fful and not of fNetaold.—II. Provided 
idwi^St that iu any suit at law or iu 
equity ihich ahall be brought for the re- 
c(s*ery m euvk Immoveable property aa 
is aforesaid, no advantage diall be taken 
of any defect of (itle ariuug out of ibe- 
transmiasioo of such property opon the 
death and inteatacy of any Parsee having 
a- banefieial interest in the same, or by. 
the last will of any such Parses if such 
transmission took place before the aaid- 
— day of , aad if eueb transmis¬ 
sion were either according. to> the ruiea- 
wbicb. regulate the traasmladon of free¬ 
hold property, or else took place’with the 
acquiescence of oU penoas to whom any 
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interest in ^at property would, accord* 
ing to tlic ruiw which regulate the trans* 
roisitiun of cttttels real, hare accrued 
upon the deallof suchParaee.*—Ordered, 
that the said Iraft be re*conaideied of 
the first meAng of the legislative 
Council of ladia after the 9th day of 
liny next. 

Feb. 6. 1837. —The following Act. 
passed by the Hon. the Governor Genl of 
India in Council, ou the 6th Feb. 1837, 
is hereby promulgated for general infur* 
matiun: Act No. I. of 1837.*—It is here* 
b>’ enacted, that from the let of March 
next, it slinll be lawful for any one 
Justice of the Peace fur the town of Cal¬ 
cutta, to issue a warrant of distress for the 
recovery of arrears of assesament occur* 
ring under the Act of Parliament 33 Geo. 
111. Cap. 52, and every such warrant 
shall have the same force as if it were 
under the bands sAd seals of two such 
J UBiices. 

Fort William, Judicial and Revecue 
Department, Jan. 31,1637.*-fl1>e Right 
Hun. the Governor of Bengal has been 
pleased, under the provisions of Act VII. 
of 1835, to transfer from (he Comrois* 
sioners of Circuit for the 12lh, 14th. 15lb. 
18th, and 19th divisions, to the Session 
Judges of the undermentioned districts, 
the whole of the duties connected with 
criminal justice, appertaining to those 
Ziilahh, viz.: Khaugulpore, including 
Moogyr.Parnea, Tirhoot, 12thdivisiun— 
Burdwao, including Bancoora, 14th div. 
—Dacca, including Furreedpore, My* 
inunsing, Sylhet, iJth div,—24 Pergun* 
nahs, iucluding finraset, 16th div.— 
Alidnapore, iucluding Hidgellee, 19th 
division. 

UtUTART APPOtnTUBSTB*PROMO^ 

rro.vs, ciiANOBHf St'e, from let Ftb,, 
to MtkFib. 1837.—Captain B^Ouse* 
ley to be Major, Lieut B. Drought to be 
Captain, and Ensign J. C. PMUipa to be 
Dt.; from 2d Dec. 1886, in aucc. to Maj. 
C, Fitzgerald retired—Capt C. J. Lewes, 
dep. Asst rf the lit class to be Asst Com. 
General of 2d claas, vice Major G. Huish 
who vacate! Ilia appointment in tlie De* 

S «tment on prom, to thayaok—Captoin 
. Doveton dep. Asst of- 2d class to be 
dep. Asst Commissary Genl. of 1st olass, 
vice Captain C. J. Lewes—Captain C. 
Haldane sub-Asat, to be deputy Asst 
Comm. General of 2d class, vice Captain 
H. Dovetoq—Surg Neil Maxwell, M D.. 
ia permitted to retire from the service of 
tbe £. I. Ca. on the pension ofhis 
rank, from lit inet.—Asst Surgeon J. 
F, Stewart, M D, to be Surgeon, from 
Ist Feb. 1837, vice Surgeon N. Max¬ 
well retired—Begt of Art., Major./. 


Tennant to be Ll*eol Capt. J. J. Farring¬ 
ton to be Major, 1st Lieut and Brevet 
Captiun E, C. T. 0. Hughea to bo Captain 
and 2d IJeiit £. G. Austin to be Ist 
Lieutenant} from 27th January, 1837, 
iaaacecaaionto..Licai*coIonel J. Rodber 
retired—Super 2d Lieut D’O. R. Briatow 
is brought on tbe efleetivoatrength of the 
regt—74th tofft jtl, Captain H. Macken- 
sie to be Setajor, Lieut M. Huish to be 
Captain, add; Itostgn Q. Parker to be 
Lieutenant J from 30th Jau. 1837, in 
Buccesuon to Hiuor A. Fsniaharson 
transferred to the Invalid Estoib.—Capt. 
T. Timbrell of the regt of Art., to bo 
Agent for tbe manufacture of gunpowder 
at Ishapore, vu e l.ieut-colonel J. Ten¬ 
nant who vacates his appointment on 
promoliub to that rank: Lieut-colonel 
Tennant will continue to ofHciote in bis 
preset)! situatiun until relieved—Surg D. 
UeuloD to he a Super Surgeon on (lie 
Estub., from ybtb Dec. lust, vice Soper 
Surgeon W. A. Vanour who has retired 
from the service—Asst Surgeon H. Mac- 
lean, attached to the Hbairwarrah Local 
bstt, was appointed in the Political De- 
pntiment, under dnte the 23:1 ult., to the 
nied, chkrge of the Uesideiicy at Indore, 
vice Asst Surgeon J. M. Brander, M D.. 
resigned—Tbe services of Asst Surgeon 
P. Furoell are placed at the disposal of 
the Right Hon. the Gov. of Bengal, for 
the medical duties of tbe civil station of 
Beerbboom—86tb regt N. I., Lieut R, 
Spencer to le liiterp.and Qoarterm. vice 
Johnson promoted^Lieut J. W. Bennett 
Eur. regt, to do duty with tbe Sylhet 
L1 batt-«lst regt N 1, Ueut C. GHlRo 
to be Captain, Ensign j. Bontein to be 
Lieut, from 7th &b, vice Wornum re¬ 
tired—let Lieut n. Goodwyii to be Ex. 

^•Engr of 8th or Bareilly division of IHiblie 
Works, vice Boileau to Slurope—1st regt 
N 1. Captain W. H. Sleeman to be Maj., 
Ueut J. S. Giffiird to be Captsiii, Eos. 
O. A. Fuber to be LicAt } from let Feb., 
vice Major J. Bell retired—2d LHut E. 
J. Browato be Adjt.to the Sappers end 
Minen'in atieeession to Lieut. G. B. 
Tremenheere resigned.—The Cawopore 
div order d^ecting. Asst Surgeon W. 
ShirreiF, on hiiardval at Cawopore, to 

S eed to Allahabad sod do duty with 
regt N I is confirmed—12tli regt 
N I, Captain L, ^uce to be Major, Lieut 
A. Barclay to be Captain. and Mpaign B. 
W. 0. tlMlan to be Ueut; from 21st 
Jan. 1837> in auceession to Major I. 
CaiApltell do*.—Tbe undex-mentioned 
OtBceioof Infiuitry and Ckvalry are pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Captain by Brevet: 

• —rSfith regt. N I, Ueut F. C. Alilner— 
29Ui regt N 1, Ueut H. Fitssimooa—6th 
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rest N It liiAut J). C, Keiller—34(b regt 
N1. IJeut U. Moore—2il regt L C. Lieut 
J. IugrM-20lh regt N1, LieutF. Winter 
-»64th rep N I, Lieut F. Knyrett—Mr. 
W. E. Reee b admitted to the aervice, in 
conformity with Lia appointment by the 
Court of Diructora. as a Cadet of Engra. 
on this Eatab, and promoted to the rank 
of 2d Lieut.—Brevet Colonel H. T. Ro¬ 
berta, C B, Sth regt LC, to be a Brigadier 
of the Ibt class' in the Nizatn’a Army, and 
to the command of the Aurungabad div., 
vice Col. W. C. Bailde.Iey, CB.—I.ieut 
W. C. Bfrch 5tb regt N 1, to officiate ns 
an Asst to Ibe Supert. of the Operations 
fur the Suppression of Thuggee, during 
the absence of Cornet Robinson, or until 
further orders—73d regt N I, Ensign W. 

C. Erakiue to be Adjt, vice Thomas, per- 
initted to lesign that situation—The Reg 
<7nler permitting Lieut D. Ogilvy tb pro¬ 
ceed in charge of the Sd comp., as an 
Escort with Thugs, to the Presidency, 
and appointing Lieut 0. J. Montgomery 
to act as Adjt to 15th regt N I, during his 
absence, is confirmed—'i he Reg. Order 
appointing Lieut 6. P. Whish to act as 
Adjt to (>Oth regt N 1, is coufirmsd as a 
temp arrangement—Tile Station Order 
appointing Asst Surgeon J. H. Palsgrave 
of44tb, to the medical charge of 68th 
regt N1, during the employment of Asat 
Burg M. McN. Rind, at Indore, is con¬ 
firmed—The div. orrher appointing Lieut 

D. Wilkie to act as Interp and Quarterm 
to dSlh regt N I, is confirmed—The fol¬ 
lowing arrangements for the charge of 
remount horses from the Hissar stud, are 
confirmed .—Captain J. L. Tulteiihdm, 
•M Ll C., to the charge of the hoisea for 
that regiment and the 8J brigade H. A. 

-Lieut and Brevet Captain VV. Benson , 
4lh L C, to the charge of the horses for 
that regiment—Lreut. T. Quin, 4th L C, 
to the charge of the horses for regiments 
serving at Muttra, Nu8seerabad,and Nee- 
much—2d Lieut H. K. Trevor, H. A, 
to the ch. rge of the boiees allotted to the 
1st and 2d brigadee of H. A. artd the 
cavalry regiments serving at Meerut and 
Cawiiiiore—The following med. arrange¬ 
ments are confirmed: —Asst Surgeon W. 
Stevenson, senior, of the 1st, to the med. 
charge of 40tb regt N I, vice Waugh re- 
TOrted sick - Aest Surgeon J. C. Brown 
from the General 'Rhnpitab to do duty 
with the Art. at Ik^Uam, during the 

S raetice i;eaaon--^k^ Styrg Fullerton, 

I D, of fSd, to proceed and relieve Amt 
Surg S» U|^Ieot, from the medical 
charge of iSm regt N I, on its march to¬ 
wards Barm^jMre—The order eppoint- 
iiijf'dUeut £ .Brind to act as Adjt and 
Quarterm fid Brig dl A, aud as Adjt 


to the Sirlund division Art., vice 
Alexander promoted, are infirmed as 
temp arrangements—2d ~ ut W. Jones 
of Engineers is advanced the situation 
of 1st Asst in the Great Tj igonometrical 
Survey—The orders dii ting Surg D. 
Woodburn to take charge of IheSuperin 
tending Surgeon’s office on the departure 
of Surg R. Brown from Agra, and ap¬ 
pointing Asst Sorg Q.Paton, M D, to tlie 
medical charge of 37lh regt N 1, are 
confirmed—The order appointing Asst 
SurgK. C. M’Cuiinocbie to the medical 
charge of the Sylhet L 1 batt is con¬ 
firmed as 8 temp arrangc.’nent—With 
reference to General Order, Nu. 255, of 
I4th Nov. 1836, the Governor General of 
India in Council is pleased to adjust the 
dale of rank as Colonel l>y Brevet of the 
following Officers: Colonels C. Parker, 
Art.; H. Huthwaite/! 15th N I; W. 
Conrad Faitbfull, C B. 17th N 1; T. 
Wilson. C B, 2d N I; F. V. Raper, 70lh 
N I; G. Sidney, Art. *, G. Pollock, C B, 
ditto; A. Lindsay, C fi, ditto; and J. 
Alexander. 65th N I, to take rank ns 
Colonels by Brevet, from 5th June 1829, 
the date on which Lieut-colonel P. Deia- 
motte, of the Bombay army, was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Col regimentally, 
and to stand above that Officer, in the 
general gradation list of Colonels in the 
service of the East India Company for 
promotion to the rank of Major Gent by 
his Majesty's Brevet—60tli regt N I, 
Lieut C R. Gwatkin to be Adjutant, vice 
Riildell promoted. 

nBiinyAi.s asd posti/tos .— Ensign 
J. D. W. Hall is posted to 22d regt N I, 
at Nusseerabad—Ensign C. Alexander is 
posted to both regt N I, at Mhow—Lieut 
Colonel J. Orchard from Eur. regt to 
Stetregt N I—Licut-colonel A. Roberta 
is postei}, to left wing of Eiir. regt—Lt.- 
colonel J. Caulfield from 9th to 1st regt 
LC—Lieut-colonel R. £. Chambers to 
9th regt L C—Surgeon T. Stoddart from 
33d to 49th regt N i—Surgeon 6. Smith 
to 3Sd regt N I—Asst Surgeon W. M. 
Buchanan to 2lat regt N I—OurgeonG. 
Angus from 02(Lto 4l8t N I, at iterrack- 
pore—Surgeon E. J. Yeutman, M D, 
from 41st lo 32d regt N I, at Aliygurh— 
Surgeon Jos. Duncan from 47th to 34 
regt N 1—Surgeon Jas. Duncan from 
32d lo 47 th regt N 1, at Agra—Asst Surg 
J. Murray, M D, is posted to the Isthrig, 

H A—Ensigns £ Hall and £. Locker to 
do duty with701h regt N I ; and Ensign 
J. Montgomery with 9th regt N 1—En¬ 
sign W. D. Goodyar 47 th regt N 1, tq 
tdodufy at theLandour Depot during the 
hot season—Ensign C. Wrigbt to dq 
duty with 70(h regt N I, at Barrackporie 
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—Lieut J. iurter 55th regt, to do duty 
with the Ai L I, rice Erskine re- 
■igned. 

JFVRLnVO .— Major Wj E. Hay 
to the Cai. -"Lieut J. G. Ijowaun 
—Capt J. A' Crommelin to Cape— 
Captain J. F.l Bradford—Lieut-cofonel 
W. Pattle to Cape—Surg K. Macqueen 
to Cape—Lieut D. Wiggens—Lieut J. 
H. W. Mayow—Lieut N. D. Barton— 
Lieut W. Moultrie—Lieut F. C. Milner 
to Cape—A«st SurgF. Thompson—Lieut 
F.W, Cornish—Asst Surg A. Thomson— 
Asst Surg, T. B. Hart—Asst Surg J. M. 
Brander, M D—Ijieot E- Grounds— 
Lieut-coionel J. Craigie. 

isvALiDBii —Major G. H. Johnstone, 
26th regt N I—Major A. Farquharsun, 
74th regt N. T. 

HSTIIIBO FttOU THB SBayiCE.— 

Ensign S. W. Gardner—Major C. Fitz¬ 
gerald from 2d Jaty—Capt R. McMullin 
—Surgeon C. M. Macleod—Ideut. G. 
Greene—Major John Bell, 1st regt, from 
1st Fdi. 

aeNKUAL onosntf 

Head-quarters, Camp, Agra, 31st Dec. 
1836.—At a general court-martial, held 
at Neemuch on the Stli Dec 1836, Lieut 
John Theodore Wilcox, 49th regt N I, 
was arraigned on tlie following cliarges: 
Charges.—1 St. For having falsely stated, 
in his report as relieved regimental 
subaltern oflScer for the day, dated 5th 
July 1836, that, on the day previous, 
he “ visited the guards at sun-set, 
and gave the parole.”—2d. For having 
falsely stated, in a second report, of the 
same date prepared by my orders, in 
consequence of the informality of the 
first, that he ” visited the guards in the 
evening, and gave the parole, marched off 
the picquets, and posted the sentries at 
sun-set.”—3d. Fur having, on Sunday 
21st Aug. 1836, between the hours of 
seven and ten a.m. publicly exposed him¬ 
self in the vicinity of the residency house, 
where divine service was being perform¬ 
ed, in a highly improper and disgraceful 
state, and exhibiting both by his manner 
and dress, that he was under the efiects of 
recent intoxication or haUtual intemper¬ 
ance.—The whole of sncO conduct being 
disgraceful, scandalous, and unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle¬ 
man. (Signed) C.R SKAROON, Lt.- 
colonel. commanding 49th regt N I.— 
Neemuch, 9th Sept. 1636.—Additional 
charge against Lieut. J. T. Wilcox. 49th 
regt N I.—For conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in having on the 
lOth Oct. 1836, in presence of, but with¬ 
out the consent of Peer Bux, sepoy, 6th i 
company 39th regt N I, taken up five 
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rupees, the properly of the said Peer Biix. 
and not repaid the same up to' the Slst 
Oct. 1836, notwilhstaoding repeated pro¬ 
mises from day to day that he would do 
so. (Signed) C. R. SKARDON, Lt eol. 
commanding 49tb regt N. I. Neemuch, 
Nov. 28, 1836.—Finding : Tlie court 
having imtturely considered the evidence 
before them, are of opinion, that the pri¬ 
soner Lieut J. T. Wilcox, of the 49tb regt 
N I, is of the first charge guilty—of the 
second charge guilty—of the third charge 
guilty^—And the court are of opinion, 
that the whole of the conduct set rorih in 
these three charges is disgraceful, scan¬ 
dalous, and unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman. Of the ad¬ 
ditional charge, the court find the pri¬ 
soner guilty, with the exception to the 
words but without the consent of,” of 
which they acquit him.—Sentence: Tlie 
court having found the prisoner guilty to 
the extent above specified, do therelure 
sentence h'm, Lieut J. T. Wilcox to 
be duchargpd the service.—Approved, 
(Signed) H. FANB, Geuernl, Commau- 
der-iii-chief. East Indies.—Dec, 29,1836. 
The prisoner to be paid up anil dis¬ 
charge^ frpm the date of the promulga¬ 
tion of this brd6r at Neemurh. 

Head-quarters, Camp, Khoorjah, Jan. 
21.—At a general court-martial assem¬ 
bled at Dinapore, on 20th Dee. 1836, 
Lieut John De Fountain, 56th regt N I, 
was arraigned on the following charge : 
Charge.—I charge Lieut John De Foun¬ 
tain, of 56th regt N I, witli scandalous 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances;—1st count. In having, on an 
evening, about the end of Dec. 1835, 
or Jan. 1836, familiarly associated with 
Mr. Duhau, a shopkeeper at Dinapore, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Hunter (since deceased) 
and others, and got drunk in their com¬ 
pany.—2d count. In having falsely re¬ 
peatedly failed to fulfil bis promises -to 
the s^d Mr. Duhan, in regard to the 
payment for two dozens of beer purchased 
in Marehl836,as for teadymoney,aod nut 
p .id for lip to lat Aug.1836.—3d count, in 
having falsely assert^, in a letter to the 
said Mr Dohau, ^ted 95th of July 1836, 
and repeated tlm same falsehood before a 
court of iUqniry in Aug, 1836, that the 
said beer had been purdased for and on 
account of another person, Mrs. Wilcox. 
—4th count. In having falsely stated 
to Enaign Steer, qf the 56th regt,in April 
1836, that in fulfilment of an agreement 
to that efiect, be had paid to the said Mr. 
Duhan a lum of about two hundred 
rupees, on account of the’ said Ensign 
Steer, whereas no part of such moueiT 
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hail been pabl up to ibe let of Oct. 1836, 
—5th count. In liaving submitted to be 
insultingly expelled from the quarters of 
Lieut. Whelcr, of the 56th regt N 1, 
■ome time in the month of June 1835, 
without taking any steps to vindicate his 
honor. (Signed) G. It. PEMBEHTON, 
Major, commanding 56th regt N I. 
Dinnpore, Nov, 18,1836 —Finding; The 
court having duly considered the cvi> 
deuce adduced for the prosecution, to¬ 
gether with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, is of opinion, that on thu 
■ Ist count, the prisoner Lieut. John l)e 
Fountain. 56th regt N I, is guilty of 
having associated, but not familiarly, 
with the parties named, and acquits him 
of the rest of that count.—On the second 
count tlmt he is guilty.—On the third 
count that he is not guilty, and of thia 
tliey honorably acquit him.—Qn the 
fiiiirlh count that he is not guilty.—On 
the fifth count that he is not guilty, and 
of this they honorably acquit him. With 
regard to the preamble of‘the charge,., 
the court is of opinion, that the conduct 
of the prisoner in so far as the first and 
second counts have been sustained by 
evidence, was unbecoming the Conduct 
of an officer and a gentleman, but 
not scandalous.—Sentence ; The court 
having found the prisoner guilty of so 
much of the charge as above expressed, 
sentences him, the said Lieut. John Da 
Fountain, 56lh regt N I, to be severely 
reprimanded in” such manner as his Ex« 
ceilency Uie Commander-in-chief may 
deem proper. Approved, (Signed) H. 
FANE, General, Commander-in-chief, 
East Indies. 23d Jan. 1837.—Remarks 
by his Excellency the,,Commander-in- 
chief: Hoping that Ueut. De fountain 
possesses Uie sense of honor which is be- * 
coming an officer, trusts that the pain 
which ho must experience from the 
tevere reprimand owarded by the court- 
martial (which is now reiterated by his 
Excellency in complianee wUb the 
sentence) will prove a ,sufficient qeution 
to guide Ilia future behaviour; and to lead 
him 00 to'conduct hims6lf for the tune to 
c ime, as to obliterate what ia now ra« 
corded against him, and tend to the i«- 
e^bliahment of his character amo^^ 
his hfother officers. Ueot De Fonntiun 
wiM be released from arrest, and return 
to doty. . . 

Irort .William, syM^Muary. 1^7.— > 
No. 24. of 1837.^^1^ wlUiwtDg peca- 
gra]^ (5) of a Military Letter from the 
Hun.^toe Court qf Directors to the Go- 
Ternor of the Presidency of Fort William 
ii^erigal, Ho. bl.dated 31st Aug. L?3G, 
is pubushed for general infounation:— 


Letter dated 15th Alight 1835. 

With reference to Coup's Orders to 
Aladros, of 5th August, 1884, (a copy of 
which was forwarded as lapplicable to 
Bengal, in Court’s Lettcf of lllh Feb. 
1885,) regarding the allnm-anccs of Ge- 
ner.il Officers on the Stan, while ab'.out 
from their divisions on leave, submit a 
representation of the iaJuriuuH efTevt of 
the Regulation therein laid down, and 
urge the grounds upon which the Court 
are requested to re-coiisuler the Orders 
in question, and to grant the officers so 
employed an immunity from any for¬ 
feiture of A Ilowaiiecs while absent from 
their divisions, on leave, within'he limits 
of the Presidency to which they belong.” 
—Para 5. Iii compliance with your re¬ 
commendation, we shall not object to the 
continuance of the Allowances of Officers 
on the General Stuff, when absent from 
their commands withih the limits of their 
respective Presidencies, for a reaionable 
period, provided that no addilionid ex¬ 
pense is thereby occasioned to the State. 

. No. 40 of 1837.—The following para¬ 
graphs of a Military Letter, No. 57. from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to thu 
Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, dated the 14th Sept. 
1836, are published for general informa¬ 
tion:—“ Letter from, dated 17th Aug. 
1835, (No. 94.)—Transmit five memo¬ 
rials from-the medical officers of llib 
circles of Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Pre¬ 
sidency, and Meerut, appealing against 
the delay in filling up the appointment 
of third Member of the Medical Board 
on the retirement of Mr. McDowell, and 
the rediurlionof Uie number of Superin¬ 
tending Sprgeons. State that the delay 
complained of in filling up the vacancy 
iu the Board, was unavoidably pending 
the receipt of Court's decision on Mr. 
MustonXi case.”—And;—“ Ijetter from, 
dated I9tb Oct. 1835, (No. 121.)— 
Transmitting a siinilar memorial from 
the medical officers of the Sirblnd Divi- 
aion.”—1. With reference to our Mili¬ 
tary l,etter of 9th March, 1836, (No. 17» 
paragraph ,10) and, on re-consideration 
of all'he circurfistances connected with 
the retardMion of promotion, consequent 
on the delay in filling up the vacancy in 
the Medical Board, created by the re¬ 
tirement of Mr. McDowell, we have re¬ 
solved that Iba nomination of-Mr. Skip- 
ton to a seat at the Medical Board, sluill 
have effect from the dale of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s retirement, and that the other 
promotions dependent upon Mr. Skip- 
ton's promotion, shall also have rstro- 
'spcclive effect to the same extent,—,2. 
U:ider this arrangement Mr. Skipton’s 
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service at the Medical Board will be con¬ 
sidered to have commenced from the 
date of Mr. Mtl^oweU’s retirement.—:). 
With respect ter tUe other prayers con¬ 
tained in the mWiorinla of the medical 
nlhi'ers transmitq^d witli ihe letters under 
reply, we have to inform you that they 
cannot be complied with. 

MAttHiAGEs, —Feb. 3, Captain F. C. 
Milner 36th regt, to l.ouisa. 2d daughter 
of Ihe late Capt G. Hunter—6, Mr. N, 
II. Collins to Miss S. Whale—1, Mr. F. 
Warman to Miss J. Hodgkinson—6, Mr 
J. 1*. Rosewell to Mrs M. F. Kigordy— 
Mr G. Barnes to Mrs M. Austin—7, H. 
1'. Marshall, Esq. to Jane, 2d daughter 
of the late A. C. Seymour, Esq—G. 
I^ewis, Esq, to Letitia, eldest daughter of 
the Kate F. Liiistedt. Esq—Mr J. Vander 
Beck to Miss H. Crou. li—14. Captain R. 
Richards to Miss A. S. Boradman—15, 
•TafTray, 4lh son u£*A. Sceales, Esq, to 
Cecilia, 2d daughter of the lute Major 
('odd, of Kent—19, at Barrackpure, G. 
Salter, Esq. to Mrs Wortham. • 

uiHTHn. —Feb. 2, Mrs W. Stunner of 
a son—5, Mrs Morgan, relict of the late 
Ensign J. J. M. C. Morgan of a daughter 
—at Mhow, the lady of Lieut E. P. 
Bryant, 68th N I, of a daughter —Mrs J. 
Grindall of a daughter—6, at Bareilly, 
the lady of D. Pollock, Esq, 71th regt 
N I,.of a daughter—the lady of Mr U. 
.Smith oif a son—9, the wife of Mr T, M. 
Gomessofa son—14, at Cuwnpore, the 
lady of Capt K. M. Blair, 5th L C. of a 
son—Mrs Eckford of a son—18. at Bar- 
rackpore, the lady of Capt W. Beckett 
of a son.-at Dinapore. Mrs. W. B. Tythe 
of a son—19, Mrs. J. P. Green of a 
daughter—22, Mrs. ('. Breranerwf asoi 
—Lately at >lbow the lady of Lieut G. 
P. Whish 60th regt of a son. 

DEATHS. —Feb. 3, at Dum Dum, 
Charlotte, wife of SerjtJ. McHugli—6, 
Clementina, eldest daughter of Mr. E. C« 
Bolet—8, Mr. J. H. Grant—12. Mr, J. 
C. ^ratoon—13, at Dacca, Henrietta, 
daughter of A. Ducas, Esq.—18, Mrs £. 
Sage, wife of JLieut O. Sage—19, at Ba- 
lasore, aAiine,wife of Rev. J. Stubbins— 
22, at Malda, J uliana, wife^f John Lamb 
Esq. 

crrrt APPoiNTHaftrs. —Jaii. ®), C. 
M. Lushington, Eoq, having been ap¬ 
pointed by the Right Hon. thoGoveruor 
in Council, an occasional Member of 
Council, under the provisions of Act 33, 
Geo. Ill, Cap Ul, was sworn in and 
took his seat, this forenoon, under a 
salute o/ I5guns—The Rev. G. Trover 
to be Chaplain at Bellary—Feb. 3, Mr 

£u*l IttUui ami Col. Alag., f'ot, xir 


W. E. Lockhart, la re aprainted to the 
office of sub-collector and joint magis¬ 
trate of Madura, which he had virtually 
vacated under the Reg. published on 6th 
Nov. 1832. on obtaining a furlough to 
Europe with the absentee allowance; 
and an extension of his leave of absence 
gi-auted to hiin from the 1st olt, to the 
present date, with instructions to rejoin 
his station without delay—T. B. A. Con¬ 
way, Esq., to he be^ Asst to the eolleer. 
and inagiatrate of Ganjam—The appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Persian Translator to 
Government has been discontinued from 
21th Jan., the date of Mr R» D* Parker's 
appointment to be aub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Nellore^S, Mr J. H. 
Young to be a Govt, commr. for tbe ad¬ 
judication of small claims withdrawn from 
the Carnatic Fund— 1, Mr Hf T. Bushby 
to be judge and criminal Judge of Bel- 
iary, vice Mr Angelo—Mr A. E. Angelo 
to be Judge and criminal judge of Cod- 
dapah, vice Strombom—Mr P. H. 

.Strumbom to be judge and criminal 
judge of Chicncole, vice &Ir. Crawley’ 
proceeded to England; Mr Arbuthnot 
continuing to act as judge and criminal 
judge during Mr Strombom’s absence; 
or until further orders.—Mr P. B. Smol¬ 
lett to act as senior Deputy Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue — 14, Mr. J. 
Haig, when relieved by Mr Cnoamaijor,' 
who has been directed to resume his 
duties as 2d judge of the provincial court 
of appeal and circuit in the centre div., 
to act as 1st J udge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit of the southern 
div., during the absence of Mr Garrow 
or until further orders—Mr. T. L. Blana 
to take charge of Hie office of principal 
collector and magistrate of Cuddapab, 
until further orders—Mr T. A. Anstru- 
ther to be sub-collector and joint magistt 
of Coimbatore, vice Mr. Morris, who has 
resigned bis appointment—Mr T. Py- 
cruft to be sub-^llector and joint magia. 
of tbe sonthem division of Arcot—Mr H. 
Fiere t(» officiate as Asst Judge and 
joint criminal Jadge of Salem, .during 
the abeenee of Mr. White, or until fur- 
tlier orders—Mr C. Whiltingbain to be 
Head Amt to the principal collector and 
mamtrate of the southern div. of Arcot 
—Mr L D. Daniell is permitted to pro¬ 
secute hisstndies under Ihe principal 
collector of Malabar—>5, the undermen¬ 
tioned civil eervaots attained the rank of 
JuoMrMerdiantst—Messrs R. D Park r 
—D. White—E. Maltby—E. Newberry 
—S. Scott—J. D. Bontdillon—and (he 
Hollowing, of Factors s—S. N. Waid—F, 
H. (Jrozier—H. A. ■B'retl—J. J • CottoH* 
W. M. Molle—F. Coplestoo—T. Otisiuir' 
N'o. 61, Auyitst. P 
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A M.Owen—18, Mr J, FI. Cotlirane to 
acta»«id>-collector ami joint inngislralo 
(!udHapaIi, until fnrthi'r ouleii^—21. 
Mr R, W. t halficM In ai l aS RfgHtmr 
tttthe ailluh couitiir Canara, iluriiigtlio 
abaence of Mr F. N. Maltby, until fiirlher 
orders—S4. Mr W. A. Fowytli re-ap- 
plMnted to ect ua Asst jlidge and joint 
eriroioai judge of Sulera, until further 
OfderB~>]|fr D. Wbitto to act as nilditiunal 
■ub'CoUector and joint magistrate of Ca- 
»ara, during tire employment of Mr F, 
Malibypa other duty, or ontil further 
orders,—Lieut F. C. Cotton of the corps 
of Kogrs., is perniillcd to resign the ap 
pointineuts nf (^ivil Kngr. iir tbe -llh diy. 
and ai-fing Civil Kngr. in the 2d div.— 
28, Mr C. }^tlly. to act as strli coHector 
and joint magistrete of Bellary, during 
the eiiipleyinent of l!\4r Blane on other 
duly, or until fw liter orders—Mr A. Fiall 
to act as Head Asst to the prinetpai col¬ 
lector and iHugistnite of the * northern 
dir. of Arcul, duiiiig the employment of 
Mr Cochrane on other lUtly. or until 
lather orders—the appointment of D^p. 
Taaiil Translator to Govurniuent has 
been diseontinued from the 25th inst.. 
.the date of Mr R. T. Porter's departure 
to Kngland on furlough. 

ttlLITAltr APPOINTSIBSTH, PROMO- 
Ttotm, cuANttKH, S,'c, from '3f(l Ftb,r 
to 4th Murrh, 1837 - 34'Ji L I, Senior 
lieut Vf. W hite to be Captain, and senr 
Kiwign It. W. O’Cfradyto be Lieut, vice 
Macleud dec. ; date of I'oinniiKsioos 19th 
Jan. 1837—Captain Malcolm !V.'cNeill 
ftb regt L (J li.'ts heeit appointed in the 
Puhifu Depart, under date llto ^7th JVut. 
a polive mugistiale at Madras, vice Teed 
—IJeut T. A, t3. Gudfiey, \rt, to be stuff 
olQcer to the Artillefy at Penang, Ma- 
hteca, and Singapore, from the date oi 
the relief of the Artillery at I'enang, vice 
Fisher—-The Goveruor in (.'otincil is 
pleased to appoint ^eut cul.(Bfev« t-col j 
T;^ ^ S. Conway, C B, 6ih LC, to be 
a uf the 1st cl^. and Id com* 

■iaud the Hyderalaul Subsidmry Force, 
subject to the confirmation of ^Be ^vl 
•f Lndui—Ctiiuiici Dujtplay, C B, wilt at 
the rtcoiunieniii.tiuii^f his Kxcethtney 
the CommuBilerdn-UBef, conlinue' lu act 

a .Adjt Cienl of the Ariny till r^UdVrd, or „ 
1 fttfilier erders-.-Lieut J. 

■ dd resgt Souti to be Aidu'de ciiinp^ io tb* 
'Hight^Uods. the Govesnur, fiwm the lat 
lieb. 1 —lot wgt L1, Lidiit S- C, Btigge to 
>e Vico Mvtnee—34th reglf L If . 
I.iMt Pii^fSbew to ue iUlit," vice Willie— 
,lsi«itjjioCa(itiufS e. H. Milb'es SlatL I-, 

, ik pefmilted i* resign the appointment of 
Skdjt of thalvoimn—Captain C. E. Fhbeik 
<hi £agm>tu bn civU Engineer ki the 4tlt 


division, vice tJofton rcsigiieil—.*>7thi'cgl 
N1. Captain C. U. BradstreW to be Major, 
Lieut and Brevet C'lplain J. B. Neeve 
to be Captain, and ErnjgijK. R. Sibly to 
lie Lieut vice Story di'«-hargcd ; dale 
of commisdons 31 hI Jani/iry 18 7—60il* 
regt N I, Oaptuin'T. L-tirceu to be JIaj 
Lieut W. W. Dunlop to be f'aptain, and' 
Knsign W. D. Grant to be Lieut, vice 
Waller dre .; date of oominiwiioua 27lh‘ 
Jan. 1837—As«t .Surgeon J. Bell to be 
Surgeon, vice Brackenridge retired, date 
of coniiTiission lat Feb. IS.I?—Lieut-coi 
J. Bell,Tth regt N I, to '.»• a Brigadier of 
the 2i1 class and to command Paiaveram' 
—IJent-colonel S. S. Gnminer l.vl N I, 
to command .it Juulnah—Captain M. S. 
Poole, 5th regt N I, to be deputy Asst 
Adjt ^nl to the southern division of the 
Army, vice M’Neill—Lieut J. Grimea 
8 fb regt N t. to be deputy asst Adjt Geiil 
to the centre divisiipi of the army, vice 
Poole—Asst Surgeon J. .Malhison M D, 
is permitted to enter on Ihe general du¬ 
ties of the army—Captain fl. C. Cotton 
to be civfi Kngtneer in the 3d division in 
tlte Ucvenne Department—Captain A. 
T. Cotton to be civil Engineer in the 2d: 
tKvision in ditto—Asst Surgeon S. T. 
Lyell to act as medical oflicer to the 
sHlah of RajahiAundry, in the room of 
Dr. Woodforde on sick certiorate—42d 
regt N 1, Captain F. H Ely to be Major, 
Lieut-color.el Marleod to be CtiptniniUrui 
Ensign F. H. Sansom to be Lieut, vice 
lliomns invalided, date of commissions 
1 0th Feb. 1837—The services of Major 
F. 11. Ely 42d regt N I, are placed at the 
dispuHal of his Excellency the ( omman- 
der-iii-chief for regimental duty—En» 
W. IX Grant .50lh regt, is appointed to 
set as Wdjt of that corps until further 
orders, vice Dunlop promoted—Captain 
C. Boldero S4th regt N I, to be deputy 
Asst ^arteriiiaster Geni to the centre 
division of the brmy, vice Ely—1st l.t 
S. Voi-dun, Engineers, to cjiiduct the 
duties of Sccretarj' to the Board of 
Revenue in the department of Public 
Works, until further orders—2d Lieut 
J. Fnverarity. En^j^ to take charge of 
the offfre of i^jperintending Engineer of 
the centre division; until further orders. 

RBMorALi A.VO rosviyas —Captain' 
A. A. Mussita removed' from-the Carna- 
tic Eur, Vet batt, to the 2d N V. batt— 
AhI 3arg- R. H. .Buchanan Iir eppoioted* 
to do duty vith 12th regt M I, and will 
jpNKseed with the detachment of that 
corps to endtafk- for Malacca, and on his 
amval io the- Stnuia-he will receive Asst 
ftngeon J. Corofoot, who is to return to 
this (lefocbment of 14th regt now at Mn- 
laeca—Atst Surgeon J. Muthisoo M 
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ia appdinted to the medical (;harge of tbe 
iletachment ot Artillery proceeding to 
Penaugf, MaUlca, and Singapore—A«t 
Surgeon A. Sbewan from Slat to 45th 
regt N I^CuloAel J.Bell 7th regt to 2<Hli 
regt—Colonel S. S. Gammer lat to 39th 
regt—Colonel R. Ij. Evans, C. B. 29th to 
^60lli regt —' icut-culonelJ. HeniV 48th 
to Idt icgt—r,ieut-Ci>Iorjel H. Walpole 
5th to 7th icgl —l,ieut-Colonel J. Anner- 
Bon doth to 5th regt—Aeut>culonel W. 
Strthan 39tli to 4Sth regt—Surgeon C. 
Puce 8 (li to Sill L C,—Surgeon 6 . B. 
Macrioncll 5th to 8 lh LC — Aitillery: 
I it Lieut 7'. K. Wbistier, horse brigade 
eifcctive strength to 4th baU—Ist Lieut 
M. WatU :^(l batt to horse bi igade effev* 
tivc strength—1st Lieut A. J. DegOic, 4lh 
hall to 2(1 halt—Surgeon J. Macleud 
3dib to 4 Id regt—Surgeon A. Campbell 
4?il to 3tfth regt—Asst Surgeon J. Da* 
vjfi J 8 th to 42d regt. 

nuriHeo i^hov ras fumyict!. -*■ 
CaptHin W. N. Pace fiora the*ist March 
—Lieut U. Pa.irson—Surgeon C. Seaile, 
Kit niH \eo TO oirTV ,— (aptain E A 
H iinifreys, 8 th regt L C—1st Lieut W. 
K Worstcr, Art,—Captain C. Rovhford 
—Captain C. Turner 35th N I—Capta'ii 
J. F. Mujgruve 3Gth N 1—Lieut W. F. 
Du Paoquier 17th N I. 

^MofKMeMTK or aaais/KSTS ,—The 
following movements, after the termiua* 
tiun of the Rebellion in Ooumsor, are 
ordered:—tbe 3d regt L I, from the 
iiuilhern div. to Ellore—uth regt N I, 
to march from Dindigul to Trkbiitopoly 
to be tbcie slationed—Gib regt N1, to 
Vizianagrum, to be there atationed— 8 th 
icgt N i, to Puiaveram, to be^iere ata- 
i Killed—i 6 lh regt N 1, irom Kllore to 
Palaveram, to be there atationed—14th 
regt N i, to be stationed at Berhampore 
— 17 th regt M I, to be statiuiieSat the 
new cantonment in the vicinity of Noa* 
gaum—the 21 st regt N I, to be statiuped 
at Chicacule—the 43d regt N I, to pro* 
ceed to Kamptee, to be there station^— 
38lb regt IM 1, to niarrh from Kamptee 
to Vellore, to be there atationed—44th 
regt N I. to remain id* Viaagapatam— 
49th regt N I, to Bangalore, to be there 
sUlioned—the 5P(h regt N 1. to proceed 
to Vizianagrora, to he there stationed— 
Staff Officers end Officers doing duty 
with the above regiments, (o rejoin re* 
ipretively their departments amt eutpa. 

rvKVtvauH, — Lieutenant Colonel 
J. B. Nceve (prep)—Anal Surgeon J. 
Wilkinson — Brigadier i. Andenoo— 
Ensign A. A. Geiis—Lieut p. C. Cotton^ 
lat Lieut J. Babtnglon — Lieut T. 
Maughan r2th regt Bombay N, h, is per¬ 


mitted to return to Eoiope on ride 
certificate. 

i/tSBKAC onoBBg^ 

Fort SL George, 24th JTan. 1837.—Ko 
7 of 1837>~The following Generri 
Order bynho Right Hon. tbe OdvOriMAr* 
General of India In Council, under oato 
the Dill inatket. No,^ 7 , is Te*publiriked at 
this Presidency. 

Fort Wimam.Jan,9—No. 7oft837.— 
The Hon. the Court uf iMreetori having, 
in a receot DespatdiilgalnezmelMaibenr 
anxious desire that a dumpeUTiA hno#* 
ledge of the native IhngttajMriaoftjA 
generally diffused aindng tob oAfeaii, df 
their army, and having, gt fbe aaige 
time, deemed It hecessAr^ to pieecHDO 
that a certain degree of proficieftUf itt 
one or room of these langpRgag'tie; ht 
futifie^nsidercd nn indlspehMbfMda- 
iification for Stuff Employ, the 78^ 
Hun. the Governor General of lifdto in 
Council, with the vKw of giving effect to 
the wishes Bf the Hon. CuurC wUhe^ 
prejudice to the jnst ckinie df tlMr’nOT, 
in other respects, highly dttkhfiM iHwiita 
now in the service, is ^teaii^ 
the fulIBwing rules for general infbrtm*' 
tion.—No. I. No military officer tiW'hi 
nowin the service, or who mnv euUir il 
hereafter, witl he deemed qualifieri tbr, 
or eligible to tbe Commissuriut DerndV* 
meat, or the nppoIntMcnt of Ele|^heiital 
Interpreter, unlesa be shall have'passed 
the ettamication In the native laogvM^ 
prescribed for candidates for the laiteir 
rituatioH.—2. No officer who jnav enter 
tbe service hereafter, will lie Meltokd 
eligible to any staff sltualloil, (eireing a 
temporary ooe, daring actual service in 
the field) at civil employ, until he ahaH 
have pamed an exartiiuation in the filn* 
douiitatiee language—3. NiiHrttbstaihL 
iiig that officers now in tbe servleb fire 
exempted from thd restrictive o griH W l u a 
of tbe immedlBtely prbcediitgjlihte. It 
is to be distinctly underriot^^tult a 
oompefent knowledge of HhiHoosl^e, 
though nut ia their case an indispeinAble 
quuJification mV* the rituatione 'o^u to. 
uthdrs on the coaditioo of ^ossldg ait ex* 
emiqation la tmd bngnage,wftt4bi hltlbnr- 
to bedlwayscOosUeredtocdhfifredmM 
additioiial claim to nomioaitlon to the staff. 

Jart.25, f8d7-—The 
following ezttatds Innit coAfftraied 
pfoceedinga or an Euiopead GentrsA 
CoOri-mArilal, fiuldeA at Se^tfodenliad 
on the dth ,of Jan. 18.17. by olrffer of 
Uent.-cblonel John Turnet Tiewntmi 
commanding tge Hyderaoiid Mtbridtarr 
Foree,by virlito of a W'irrant 1 f anth^y 
V|^d in him* by'bis EiedkiteyLleuL 
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General Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B., 
Comiuander*iu>cbief, are piiblidhed to 
the army. Major George Story of the 
S7th regt. N. I, puliliahed in arrest 
l»y order of the Commander-in-cbief, 
upon the complaint of Lreut-coloiiel 
William Bach Spry, commanding the 
same regt.—Charge: 1 chafge Major 
George Story of the S/tb regt of N I, with 
scandalous and infbmous conduct un* 
becoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman in the following instances 
First instan''e: In having in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Military Secy to his Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-chief, dated 
Secunderabad the 15th of Augnst 1836, 
falsely stated as follows: ** Wfaat his 
Excellency has been led to suppose 
against me I am most grievously unac¬ 
quainted with, not having been told or 
seen one syllable of wltat was said or 
written on the recent event whfeb oc¬ 
curred on the full Parade of the regt^* 
Thereby insinuating that reports to the 
prejudice of his (Major Story’s cbaMcter) 
unfounded in fact, and of which he iiuii 
not been duty apprized, and formed thu 
subject of official complaint against him; 
he (Major ^tury) having been fully in¬ 
formed of the lepresentuntions that were 
to be communicated respecting him on 
the occasion alluded to. — Second in¬ 
stance : In having in the same letter, 
falsely, maiiciously, and in the most un¬ 
called for manner stated as follows 
i* Indeed a similar circumstance oc¬ 
curred shortly before of a similar nature, 
in Lieut-coloiicl Spry's family, when his 
lady 1 believe it was, bad to appear in 
pourt to answer the complaint of a similar 
domentic for striking him. or embezzle- 
meot, these insertions H'urt my ideas, but 
what can I do, it is a strong and parallel • 
pase exactly, and cannot but be made to 
fevert. Tlie case to which Major Story 
fo allqdes having been degrading pot- 
sonal o^flict, iq which he hgd engaged 
with 4Mative servant named Anthony" 
in the month of February L.gt,,for^wbich, 
jind for wages diie thp latter sought re¬ 
dress in .the Police o$ue.— Third in? 
ptance: In having in tbi^ same letter, 
falsely and tqajiciously lisinuuted that 
ibe public repa'its inaUe|^u the l|oapita| 
pftba 37 th regtNJ) intently, prior to 
the date of the eaid letter, were com¬ 
posed of had ntderiaia and finished 
with.'bad workii^iwhi^'~ fourth in- 
atitnre. In having in the same letter 
faieeiy^ated aa fuUowrs: ** My conduct 
^ at op time been impeached, nor have 
I at aay titne by anyone been accused of 
|i«iit (rfaeal, or insufficient knowledge of 
ni^aliei|f** ^ E* Major Story being well , 
^ysfe tjiat l|ie conduct b^ been publicly 


animadverted upon by supdlrior aothority 
un live different occasions during the 
last four years as herein set forth, 
namely :—Ist. By a lettw addressed by 
the acting Adjt GenI of the army, by 
order of his Excellency tlie Commander- 
in-rhief, to the Officer commanding the 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force, dated 25t^ 
October, 1S32.—2.1. By a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Officer commanding the 
37ih regt N I, by the acting Asst Adjt 
GenI of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
by order of Colonel Chals. Albert Vigou- 
rciix, C. B. commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, dated Secunderabad 
the hist Jnly 1833 —3d. By a leiitr ad¬ 
dressed by the Adjt GenI of' the aimy, 
by order of his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, to the Officer com- 
tnanditig the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, dated Fort St. George, 25th Feb. 
18.J5.—4th. By a leRer addressed to the 
Officer commanding the 37th regt N I, 
by the Asst Adjt GenI of the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, by order of the Lieut- 
coloiiel John Turner Trewin.au, cuiu- 
inuiiding the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, dated Secunderabad the 12tb of 
June 1836.—5. By a letter addressed to 
the Officer commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, by the Adjt GenI of 
the army, by order of his EKcelldncy 
the Commander-in-chief dated 6 th July 
IB 06 . llie whole of the aiiove lieiiig 
subversive of good order and military 
diseipline, and in breach of the ai ticks 
of w’ar. (Signed) W. B. SPllY, f.ieut- 
colonel, eominaiiding 37tL regt N I. 
Secunderabad, 26th Nov. 1836.— By 
order, (Signed) R. J. H. VIVIAN, Asst 
Adjt Gen^H. S. For?e —The court having 
most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidence brought for¬ 
ward in support of the prosecution on the 
cbuige,<- as well as what the prisoner 
Major 6 . story, of the 37th regt N I, has 
urged in bis defence, and the evid< nee 
adduced thereon, is of opinion:—Find¬ 
ing on the hrst instance of the charge: 
That the piisoner is guilty gf the first, 
instance of the'charge, with the exception 
of the wuids " Aifoiinded iu fact," and 
the imputation of '* Scandalous and in- 
fainuus.’’—Finding on the second in¬ 
stance of the charge. That the piisoner 
is guiltv of the second instance of 
the charge, with the exception of the 
imputation ** Scandalous and infa¬ 
mous."—Finding on third instance of 
the charge: That the prisunei is guilty 
of the third instance of the charge^ 
—- Finding on the fourth instance 
tile charge: Tiiat the prisoner is 
guilty of the fourth instance of the 
chafge, with the exception of the wuid| 
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' Five illflTerent occasionv," nhiv-h Ihe 
CQiirl find to have been “ Four,” ani! 
with the furthlr cxreptiun of the impu - 
tution '* Sronaaluua and infamuuH.”—- 
Sentence; llie-court having found tlie 
jiriauner guilty' aa above slated, doth 
sentence him the said Major G'eorge 
Story oi 37th regt N 1, to be discharged 
from the Service. (Signed) J. H. 
SOHOEDDE. iJent-colonel H. M. S5lh 
regt. President. (Signed) A. WOOD- 
HURN, Captain, deputy.lodge Advinate 
General—Ueir.arks by the Court: In 
explanation of the finding on the fiist, 
accund, and fourth instancea of the 
charge, the court beg leave to state that 
it has acquitted the prisoner of the impu- 
taiioiiB ” .Scandalous and infamous,'' in 
these instances, in consequence of its 
opinion that the prisoner did not intend 
willully to make false represenlations.— 
The finding of the court on the third 
instance of the charge havirtg left the 
court no option as to its awur^, which 
under all the circumstances of the case,|it 
would have felt disposed to mitigate, and 
the court, therefore, humbly begs to re* 
com mend the prisoner to the favorable 
cunoideratiun of his Excellency the 
C^ummander-iii-chief. (Signed; J. H. 
SCHOEDDEtLieut-coIonel, H. M-'s .V;th 
regt, I resident. Confirmed. (Signed) 
P. M \ITLAND, 1 ieut Genl, Coinmun* 
der*in-chief. Madias, 25lhJun. 1337.— 
Kciiiarks by the Commander-in-chief: 
'Ihe Commander-in-chief would, under 
oidinary circumstances, feel most un¬ 
willing to disregard the recninmenilatiun 
of iiu tnbers of a General Court-luailial ; 
but, on the present occasion, he is alto¬ 
gether at a loss to discover the grounds 
upon which it baa been based.—^Accord¬ 
ing to the tenor of the finding. Major 
Story stands convicted of having, mali¬ 
ciously, forwarded to bead-quarters a 
slaiement which, in three instances, a as 
ill itself false, and which in one instance, 
he knew tube false, which latter instance, 
in*the opinion of the court, constitutes 
Bcaiulaluus antPinfamous conduct unbe¬ 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman ; and yet, in apparent forget¬ 
fulness, of the grave complexion of this 
finding, be has been recommended 
to mercy. — The t omniander in-efaief 
further considers that the defence, far 
from extenuating the prisoner's ufience, 
contains much evincing a couiitiuance of 
that very di^sition which has occasion¬ 
ed the present trial.— Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the good of the service airaa- 
Jutely requires that tlie sentence should 
be confirmed.— (Signed) *P. M.in'- 
L^ND, Lieut-Genl aud Coifiiuandet in- 


chief.—Mr. George Story b to he struck 
ufT the strength of Ihe army from the 
date of the phimulgatiun of tub order at 
^eruoderabM. 

uAHHiAOB-s. —Jan. 30, Hr T. J. Lo* 
very to Miss B. Johnstone—Hr. B. J« 
Ross li> JAne.'ynunghst daughter of the 
late Major Mdbouj^—Feb. L. da 

F»ics, Es«i, to Miss K E. Acca/ier—9, at 
Biingntore, Bns. fj. H. 'Ca»e,^'id regt, to. 
Sophia, only daughter of the lale^F, 

H uinphre} s. Esq—Conductor J. Harsh to 
tiary Eliaabtlh, daiTghter of the 
Captain C'.W. fibek, Wsd hrigade-ri3» 

( aptain Francis lsl N |, batt, to Miss'F, 

E. Price—v5, at Outaciinund, G. JK... 
Erbkine Isf regt Bombay L C, lo 'Seifpa, 
youngest daughter of tlie late Lieutrool.. 
li. L. Cliamberh, C It, H M's ilstl^t— 
27, Mr y. S. Hacurtrom to Jane, 
daughter of Mr. £. J. R. Kennedy. 

BiaTUa. —Jan- 20^at Cj^uanore, the 
lady of Lieut J. Glynn 4tb regt N 1, 
of a duughlcr-A-30, 'the lady of Captidn 
H. Pace of a sun stilt born—31, the 
wife of Mr J. Goudsir of a deugbler—r.' 
Feb. 2. at Koyapooram, the lady of Rev.. 
M. Winslfiw of a daughter—4, the lad.y 
of Surgeon C. Searle of a daughter—at 
Cuddalore, the lady of W. H. Bayley. . 
Es((, C S, of a daughter— 6, at Secun-, 
deiabad, the lady of G. Meifcle, Esq. of 
a daughter—Tlie lady of Captain G.. 
Miildiecuat of a son—ti, tlie lady of Capt 
J. J. Underwood of a sou—9, at Koyapoo- 
rain, the lady of Captain T. {.aicke of a 
son—10, at Palaveram, the lady of Lieib 
J.Gcrrardof a daughter—15, at Chin- 
talpuudy, the lady ot Capt'Weir, M. E. R, 
prematurely of a iliyighter -]6, at Vela 
luie, the lady of Captain Logan of A 
tliiugliler—17, at Pur8ewBukum,toe wife ■ 
of .wr J. White of a daugb,er—19, the 
wife of :Vir .1. .WcLeishuf a daughter—r 
22, at G untour, the lady of C'aptato 
Cotton of a sou -ib, at Arcut, the 
C'uplain Elliott 5th L C. of a boo. 

iiAdni ^—Jau 27. in camp. Major H. 
Walter 50th' regt—Feb. 3, the iofaib 
daughter of .li f ii. Kegels—4. at Net- 
lore, Jaffna Elisi^llh, wife of Rev. j.,.. 
Knight, Missionat^—5, Ihe Rev. . 
Come, Lord Dbbop of Madras—21, at 
Bangalore, Mfirmra, relict of the late B. 
UonipertK,Esq, of Teignii)put^24. on 
b.iarn tiiir ship '* JAva," 'Lieut S, Bn, 
Heiiiiiig H.My2fith'^jroot. 

• —t- . fit 

aSffittiiiF. ! 

eirit, Aepot.\rm(Nra —Jan. 20,Mf 
Oy L.En)^ to aef lu 2d Judge of ihu 
court nf Sodder'jbewAneq and Sudde«-ji 
Fuujilaiee Adawlut—Mr J, B. Sinisun to 
iwtus$CtJudgeul ifaecuutloi Su44erXjet> 
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vvanec and Sudder Eaujdarce Adawlut-— 
Mr A. NSJihw lolw Asst Judge for the <1e- 
taebed atatiun of Shulafxjre—24, the ap¬ 
point ment of Lieut II. Rudd 5th N I, to 
^ mniinnnd the I'oona putire corpa, and ae 
* Superl of iH)lice, and to appoint that 
^cer Aaat inagi^rateof Poona, under 
the pniviaiuna of ActNo. XIV. of 1835, 
i« ronftrnted—Mr J. Gordon to nt-t aa lat 
Athrt to the collector of Abmedabad—Mr. 
It. Keaye to act aa lat Aaat to the col¬ 
lector of Kaird—-MrP. Scott liaving te- 
retumed to the Preaidency from N. S. 
Wotea is to reanme bia appoinlmcnt aa 
lat Ant to lire principal eulleptor of 
Poona—Mr N. Kirhiaiid to act aa e«}i- 
lector of Kttira—Mr R. C. Cbanabera to 
act as aa sub-collector of Broach—Mr H. 
Dddell to act as 1st Aast to the principal 
eoHectbr of Surat—25, tlie unaermen- 
tioiied Aasts to the cullectur of Belgaum, 
are to he placed in pernmnent charge of 
the folIowingTaiooltar—Mr W. Escombe 
acting 1st Aast in charge of Bagulcotta, 
Purusgurh, Badamee, and Hoongoond—• 
Hr J. S. Law, 2d Asst in charge of Chio- 
kode—Mr A. Campbell, Sd ..Asst, in 
charge of Suinpgaiin—Mr A. Bettinghm 
Aast in charge of Paddapore anil iieedee 
Mr U. 7. B^ett, Asst in charge of Indee 
and Moodebehall, under the orders of the 
acting let Asst.—Mr. W. R. Morris to be 
acting Acct-General, and Revet ue, Ju¬ 
dicial, and Military Accountant—Mr W. 
Simson to be acting dep. Accountant 
OenemI, and acting'dep. Revenue, Ju* 
dfeial. end Military Accountant—20, Mr. 
P. W. Geyt to act as Judge and 
Sesaioh Judge of Dbarwar—VI r R. T. 
Webb to act aa lieg. bf the SuJder De- 
wanuee and Siidder Foujdarce Adawii^ 
— Mr J. W, Langford to act os Aast 
Judge and Sesuon Judge, and Aast to 
the Agent for Sirdars, at Poona—Feb. 1, 
Looghnan'tu be 3d Asst to the 
cMiRlor of Kaira—Mr J. R. Morgan to 
heAsstto|iie collector of Ahmedatwd— 
the niiinination bf Lieut J. Bat’rowa l4tb 
regt 14 (. as Ro Aast in the Thuggee De¬ 
partment in Western' Maltva and Uuae- 
' rM, is confirmed—Mr G. L. Fsktant to 
'he acting Asst Judge and Session Judge 
-pf Dfaarwar—Asst Surgeou J. F. tiedole 
' ,td the medical 6hnrgt of the Police ^ 
'Bumbay-^AssiStHltaon K. Brown, M.D. 

the medical ehj^o of the common 
Jail and the / Iksise of Correction—3, 
)dt Gii' Noloif {aappotnted to tbedfitoe of 
^oronCr' in Bombay, vice Uttle teMgned 
'r*4t, Mi. J'. R. Crawfoid to be Account- 
. ant GeBii^, and Revenue, Judifial, acal 
MBItori ^eduhtant—9. Mr S. Fraser to 
lie dep. Master—14, Hr C. Sims 

to be iat^ lo the collector in Candeish 


—20, Hr. F. Sims toad as 2d Aast to (he 
principal collector of Sucat—Mr J. H. 
Felly, junr,, to act as 3d Aast to the 
principal collector of Dharwar—Mr W. 
Co'urtney to act aa 1st Asst political 
curain'issioner fur U uaerat. and Resident 
at Barocin.fnim 28tli April to 16th Nov., 
1836—22, Lieut P. T. French to be 
Bheel Agent in the Ahmeduuggur col- 
lectorate—l.ieut F. H. Brown to be 
Agent for Bheels in Candeish, and to 
coutiuue attached as 2d in cnmnmnd uf 
the Bheui corps—\lrN Kirkland acting 
Culledor of Kaira. received charge of the 
eullectorate fiuin Mr. Briggs on i'Jlii 
iuslaut. 

MtUTAnV APPOtSTiiKSTS, PaoVO- 

rro.va, ciiasohs^ ifc, J'mm Jan, -21*2 
to PVft. 27th 1837 — Asst Surgeon T. 
Waller to be Vaccinator in the Concan, 
vice Surgeon T. Robson prom.—Captain 
B. Seton 16 th regt N I, to act as joint 
Remount Agent till the arrival of tlie 
officer to be flumiaated lo that appuirii- 
ment— The following temporary ar¬ 
rangements are confirmed * Lt J. Penny 
Isl regt L C, to act as Adjt to th:it regt 
during the absence of Lieut Owen on 
leaie to the Presidency—Lieut L. Brown 
5;h regt N 1 . to act as Interpreter to H. 
Art. and H .VI's 4lh regt L D, during the 
alisence of Lieut Wuosnara, H. A, on 
leave—Lieut B. A. Guerin, Hlh regt 
N I,to act us Adjt to that regt during tbe 
absence of Ensign Stuart on sick certifi¬ 
cate to tbe Presidency—Lieut T. Jack- 
son 24lb regt N I, to act as Adjt to the 
det.icbmeiit of that regt at Broach, con¬ 
sisting of upwards of 300 rank and file 
fiuin let ultimo—Captain J. Pope 17lh 
regt N 1 , to act as Interpreter in the 
Hindooatanee end Mabratta languages to 
left wing .if 1st regt L C, during the ab- 
eeaci of Ensign Scott on leave to the 
Preaidency—Ensign W. R. .Simpson 17th 
N I, to act as Quartermaster to that regt 
during the absence uf Bus. Scott uu b avo 
to the Pres.—Asst Surgeon C. F. Collier, 
to act as deputy medical Storekeeper at 
Ahniedabad on departure of Asst Surg 
Brown lor thi Preaidency—^Aasl Surgeon 
E W. Edwacda 16th regt N1, to act as 
deputy medical Storekeeper at the I're- 
aidency from tdth March during tbe ab- 
aenc-e of Aast Surgeon Ryan on duly— 
Lieut J. Hoimea to be Adjt, vice Clark- 
aon reaigned. dale of commission 6 th 
Feb. 1837—Mr J, M. Taylor admitted 
aa a cadet uf cavalry on this establishment 
ami ptoiDoted to Cornet, leaving the date 
-of tonmissiufi fur future adjustment— 

' IIm appointment of Ueut Jan vrin, H M’s 
4lh L D. as Interpreter in Hindooatanee 
to that corps from 4th Feb. ia confirmed 
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Captain P. If. Melvill, 7th tegt N I, to 
net oa lat AsR to Itesideni in ('uU*h dur¬ 
ing absence of Captain A. Barnes, on 
apecial duty—jTtie following temporary 
arrangement Is confirmed: Captain It. 
Bulkley ‘JOlh N I, tuact aa deputy Judge 
Advocate Gent north division of the army 
during Captain Melvi.l’e absence—The 
following ajipointmeiits made in the ord¬ 
nance Stole department—Brevet Captain 
Farquhnrson, junior department, to act 
as senior deputy commisiiary of Stores in 
the absence of Captain Laurie—Brevet 
Captain J. Grant, Art, to act as junior 
deputy Commissary of Stores, vice Far- 
qnharson tilt further orders—Acting sub 
condiirtor R Davis to be sub-eouductor, 
vice Wrenn r/er.date of commission 28th 
Nor. 1836—The following arrangements 
are confirmed—Captain J. H. Chalmers 
4th regt N I, to act as lAne Adjt at \h- 
mednuggur,during jhe absence of Krevet 
Captain Bouichieron sick certificate— 
Lieut T. Cleather and 2d Lieut R. Creed 
the forhrier to act as Interpreter and the 
latter as Quartermaster to Isf battalion 
of Art, during the absence of 2d Lieut 
Gaisford on duty—Lieut R. H. Good- 
enough 26th regt N I, to act as Brigade 
Major at Malligaum, during the absence 
of Captain Forbes on leave to the Presi¬ 
dency—Lieut K. W. Horne, 8th regt 
regt N I. to act as Line Adjt at Sattara 
during tlie absence of Brevet Captain 
Durnck on medical certificate to the sea 
coast-Senior deputy Asst Captain R. 
Paynu to be Asst Commissary Geiil, vice 
Holland—Senior sub asst Lient K. Whi • 
cbel» to be deputy asst Commissary 
Gent, vice Pu) ne promubMl—Lieut J. 
C. Bate, sub-osst Coiiiitrissary, rn charge 
of bazars at Poona, io be sub-asst Com¬ 
missary Genl, vice Whichelo— Ensign 
J. M. Browne, asst to the officer in charge 
of bazars at Poona to sub asst Conam. in 
charge of bazars at that station, vicb Bate 
Lt. W. B. Salmon 19th N I, to be asst 
to the ofHcer in chargeof bazars at Poona 
vice Browne—Suigeon J.-Bird to have 
temporary charge of Native Vet Hospital 
on being reliev^ from that of EurOj^an 
Genl Hospital by SurgeoiL Heodetsuii— 
lat regt L C, Curnet H. spottiswoode to 
be Lieut, vice Vardon r/ec, date of rank 
31st July, 1836—Senior Asst Surgeon 
T^*Robaua to be Surgeon, vice McNeill 
11D, retiredr date of rank 4th Jane 1886 
—2d Lieut Smrt, Engs, to act for IJeuI 
Crawford as asst to Superintendent -of 
Roads and ThnJu—^tid Lieut Hill, Buge, 
to succeed IJeut Suart as asst to super¬ 
intending Engineer at the Freaidonqr— 
I4tb regt N 1, Ensign W. KeVMldi'lo 
be Quartetm. and Interp; la Hi ndn ue 
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tane«, vice Burrows apjHiinled Asst inther 
Thuggee department iu Western Malwa 
and Gnzerat, date of boinm. I6lh Dee, 
1836—Lieut C. Birdwuod, 3d regt N i, 
to be Fort Adjt at. Aaseerghur. acc^iug 
to the provispinaoif the U. G..Q. 8th Aug, 
1831. vice- Brown 2d iiv ebimnaiid 
the Blieel corps, date of comm. 224* 
Dec. 183CI-^BrevetX^ptaiD R J. Crosier^ 
26th regt N L U to ^mmaud the lava* 
lids of the Hon. Co.'b proceeding to 
Europe by tbe ship “ Triumph"—Asst 
SurgJ. F. Heddle.tobe Vaccinator «| 
tbe Presidency, vice Surg Kays—Asst 
Surg R Brown to be. Btorekeoper at tK* 
European General Hospital, vice Asst 
Surg Heddie—Asst Surg J« F. -Heddift 
to have med. charge of police at the Pre- 
Asst Surg R Brown to have medieal 
chargeof the county j«l and h|HMNl of 
correction-Asst Surg C. Moremad to 
have fnedical charge of the B^eullg 
schools—Surg Kays will cootinna to per¬ 
form bis present dutiac till Uie arrival of 
Asst Surg Bijtwnat Bombay, ftwm which 
time he is pieced at the ^posal of the 
Commander-in-chief— The services of 
Lieut. E. P. Lynch. 16th regt N I, are 
placed at the disposal of the Supremo 
Governmeut, with a view to bis being 
employed with the British detachment in 
Persia—The following temporary ar¬ 
rangement is confirmed :—Ensiga H. 
B. Rose to act as Interp. in Hindoastaaeo 
to the Europevn regt, during the abseatw 
uf Lieut Stiles on leave—Ueut R Far- 
quhar, 6th regt N I, to be Fort Aidjt at 
Surat, according to the provisions of the 
G. G. 0.8th Aug. 1834. vice Hughes pro¬ 
ceeded to Europe, date of appoininuiit 
lltb Jan. lS37~IJeut P. K. Skioner, 
9tb regt N I, to be acting Interp. to t|w 
^Engineer corps, vice Fsravhar—The 
uniiermeotioned Officers, cadets of; the 
season 1821, promoted to Brgvet Bank 
of Captwn from dates specified opposite 
their names—Lt, R. Faiquhar, 

N LlSthJan. 1837-LieatT, 

J2th regt Nl, 18th Jan. I837.<—X^t 
Boily. iirrtiffery, quite the Station of fie-, 
rods fiom itt heeltA j Conductor JBaajMh 
to take charge i6f the Ofdnance Demd at 
that Station, during the absence of th^ 
Officer, or till the* final removid of |te 
Stores therein—Asst Surg jganclandb 

f itaced at tbe disposal of tDa.Saperi,(irilie 
ndian Navy, for.diSy lA thM branch- of 
tbe Service—2d'Meat W, S«u^, to 
duty of surveying, the line of Gu» pro-' 
pesAiiaw Dead Belgauio to Bial- 
waii,aiKl 2d Lieut J. Hill to,do duly in 
the Supert Eogin^'s. Ofike, duringAhe 
rabsence of Sd. Lieut Suart—Cant Lyons. 
23d left N Ir to conunand m 
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vice Johnson—Capt ITunIrr, I 61 I 1 regt 
N I, to be I'uynjaulcr of Ihe Southern 
div. of the Aimy, %ife A.enlon- Lieut 
Radd. 5 th n*gt N I. to command the 
Poona Police corps, and have charge of 
the City Police, vice Hmiler —Major W. 

Ruliertson. 8 lh regt N I, asannied 
charge of the duties of Hesi'dent of Satara 
from 22d ult.. on depaiture of Col. L«d- 
wick for (he Presidency—The following 
temfiorary arrangements confirmed— 
Capt J. D. Browne and Lieut T. R. Pren- 
dergast, the former to act as Interpreter 
and the latter as Quartermaster to 10th 
regt N t, during the al'seiice of Lieut C. 
A Erhalaz, on sick certificate—ITie un- 
der*mentioned admitted as cadets of In* 
fiintry. and promoted to Ensign, date 
unsettled : JViessrs, C. F. Grant, O. Mai* 
eoldS, F. F. Bruce—Lieut W, Suarta 
appointment to the duty of surveying the 
Hne of the proposed new road, &(*. can* 
celled—Captain H. Lyons 2 Sd N1 to the 
poiiiinand at Akuicote, vic^ Johnson. 

AlUraiiona nf 'Raik. —^'Lieut W. P. 
Curtis to take rank from lOih Oct. 1834, 
viceFilzroy retired— Lieut B. H. Comhe 
to take rank from 5lh Dec. 1834, vice 
Poole prom.—Surg J .'McLenniAi to take 
rank from 5th Nov. 1833. vice Dalgairns 
removed from the army—Surgeon J. 
Patch to take rank from 29lh Dec. 
1833. vice Shaw (hr .—Surg 0. Scott 
dec. to take rank from 12lh Feb. 1834, 
vice Maxwell retired—Surg W. Erskine 
to take rank from (he 16th Fe^. 1834, 


nett (to (he Cajie)—I iciit rf. Sparrow—< 
Lieut T. Clendon, I N—Mr W. Turner, 
Purser. 1 N—Mr V Speiis, C. S, (to the 
Cape. 

' Penaio-erf. —Major J. H. Bellasis, 
from 9th Mnnh 1837. 

Quali/ieti in the ' at ire Lanynnges.—^ 
Mr A. Campljcll, C S. 

HetU'ned In Diit*/—Lieut G. F. 
Syrapson—Captains W. Spralt C. J. 
Westley. 

Retiredfrom, the Service — Lieut A. 
W. B. Filaroy—^Surgenn W. Dalgairns 
—Ueiit Q. Pilcher. 1 N. 

Marine Ajvunntments. —The temp, 
appointment of Commander Denton on 
Committee duties on shore, confirmed— 

1 ieiit W. Jardine to take rank vice Pil¬ 
cher retired; date of com. 17th Aug. 
1835—Lieut C. D. Campbell to ttke 
rank, vice Hose dec\ 20th Nov. 183.5— 
Lieut C. W. Danielf' to take rank, vice 
Clark dec ; fith April 1836—Midshipmnn 
T. Dent to he Lieut, vice Parburylnvnl.; 
4lh June4836—Asat Surgeon S.P, Prit¬ 
chard relieved from duty in I N. having 
completed period of service ; and Asst 
Surgeon J. VV. Winchester is placed at 
disposal of Supert., I N, for duly in that 
branch of service—Asst Surgeon Ranc* 
laud placed at disposal of Supert.. I N. 
fur duty—Asst Surgeon Ryan attached 
(temp ) to IN.; to join the "Jlagh 
Lindsay" direct. 

GKSEnAT. onnsns. 

Court Marital. — Head Quarters, 


vice Craw rotiied—Surg A. Graham to Camp, Mygong, 9(h Nov. 1836.—.\t a 

take rank on the augmentation from 26th general court-martial, held at Poona, on 

May 1831—Surg J. Burnes, M. D.. Monday the 29th day of August 1836, 

to take rank on the augmentation fiom Lieut, and llrevet Captain George Mac* 
26(h May 1834—Siir,g A. Mackell to kenzie of his Majesty’s 2d (or Queen's 

take rank from ] 6 lh Sept. 1834, vice Royal) regt. of Foot, was arraigned on 

Fuitoom retired—Surg J. Howison Uf the following charges:—Ist (.’harge.— 
take rnnlc from 4lh Jan. 18^)5, vice For iiriufllcer like conduct, having left 

Wallace rctiied—Surg J. McMurps to the caihonment of Poopa on or about the 

take rank from 15lh Jan. 183.1. vice llth \pril 1836. iu contempt of the au* 

Ikattjtetired—Surg'J. A. Sinclair to take tbority and disobedience of the orders of 
vafikVbm 4th April 1835. vice Scoujar Brigadier T. MHIlshire, commanding the 
rfec^SorgO. Ducat to rank frun^Ist Mm* Poona Brigade, conveyed to him through 
'1836, vice KemMI retired—Surg Hi the officer conunanding the regiment, in 
Johnstnft to take rank from Ist Se'p^ a,letter from the acting Superintendent 
ISStt, vice Hewtt retired—Surg D.Jforbee of Bazars, of l!he above date, directing 

Mtake rank from I3tll Sept. I835i ,yicei that he{the said Brevet Capt Mackenzie 
96btKdre. —Surg M. *t. Kay^H..t>i. to^ should remain at that station till a claim 
to take rank from 24ih Dec. l835,vicA. of 835 rupees and one anna, preferred 
fNlekellill tier. — ti. Stewart, 51. D.^ against him by I^wrence Barretto, shop* 
IkUr'May 1856, vice keeper and auctioneer in the eaotwn* 
Bmoa.r/w. ment Bazar of Poona, should be seltM 

X E.'S. Wariag—or decided on by competent authority.— 

I^ot T t 2 lh regt N I—Lieut 2d Charge. For ecaodaluiis conduct, un- 

B' FtM^pn^'ptniq W. Burnett fto the bej;i| 0 nu{ig.the character of an ufllcer and 
CH|^>**4ni^«ut J. B. Woosn^i—lJ«u|i« in the followiBg instances} 

' B. "II.JHpl-^Captmn W. ^illicgs— v^—Itt^nstance. In having, in a letter 

Colonel B. Mo.* dated Puooa, 27tb June 1836, in reply 
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to one (>r the same date, addresiied to him 
liy the .‘irtirig Major of Brigade, by order 
Hit' the Brigadier, made the tbilowing false 
aanertiona in reafiect to a draft given by 
^im (Brevet Capt. Mackenzie) at Bom¬ 
bay, on a peraon residing there, of the 
name of Piirshotum Itanchore (com¬ 
monly called Billy Banian;) viz., “the 
sum WHS that claimed by Barretto, as 
stated in the Bazar Master's letter, the 
-dale of which I do not know, but, en 
Writing out the order, the agent allowed 
me B<irretlu’8 bill, signted l>y me.”— 
Whereas, no such bill had ever been 
sent to Bombay, and the claim for which 
the aforesaid order was stated to have 
been given,.was admitted by Brev (^apt. 
Mackenzie before a Court of Reqaests nt 
Poona, betwixt the 30th June aud July 
2d 183G, to bea ju^claim—2d Instniice. 
Inliaving, in the month of Dec. 1835, 
aiidJuM. 1836, purchased various articles 
at four ilifierent public sales id the can¬ 
tonment of Poona, to the value of 221 
Tupe* a and five annas, and not paying 
for the same; being in direct breach of 
the terms of such sales, as publicly noti¬ 
fied, and (although repeatedly called on 
for payment) allowing the debt to re¬ 
main unpaid, till be, Brevet Capt. Mac- 
kep.zie^ was ordered up from Bombay by 
his’Excellency the Commander-in-chief, 
when the claim was brought before a 
Court of Requests at Poona, between 
the .^th Jude, and 2d July, 1838, 
and the amount awarded against him. 
—3d Instance. In having given drafts 
or orders on the aforesaid Purshotum 
Runebore, to the tinder-montibned per¬ 
sons. under the dates, and for the sums 
hereafter specified^; visJ— 

Jeliangheerjee Mauockjee, Poe¬ 
na, Toth December 1835. . A. '63 
Muncherjee Jarosetjae, Bombay, 

i2th Hay 1836. 186 

Ramebunder DoaluttaDi,#oona, ' 

• 20tb June 1835, , . . . . 153 

The whole which drafts wete dt^o- 
nored or refused to be paid, andiemained 
unsettled till brought'beflMe a Ctwtl of 
Request# at Poona, between the SOtb 
June and 2d July 1836, when awards on 
the whole of them were given against 
Brevet Capt. Hackeaaie.—^b Instance. 
In having, since Beh. 1836; latained and 
Appropriated to his own use Om auih of 
W rupeee, due to a Native, saMed Pes- 
tooJeeSotabjpe, residiotHn the^nton- 
neat baxav oif Poona, beiug thaMtasfpiit 
of bite of fouotoHnorti for- a 
hallcpvcnat Poena, ooi 18thSoflt 1864^ 
which money he.BrevctCapt.!llacfceii8i»» 
iMceived from the gentlemenconcerned; 


but of which the sidd Peidonjee Sorabjee 
never received any part, aJ the same, 
when brought before theCourt of Requests 
aforesaid, was admitted by Brevet-t'apt. 
Mackenzie fb be a just claim against bifii. 
5th Instance, In having most impronerly 
produced, ip the iieginnirg of June, 
I8.'i8, among oilier vou. hers, ti the gen¬ 
tlemen who gave the Bachelor’s BaH 
before referred to. a bill dated 30UiSepl. 
183.5, as a roteiptetl voucher fur having 
paid to Pestonjee Sorabjee Ihb aforesaid 
sum of 40 rnpees; whereas, he, the sail 
Brevet Captain Mackenzie, had never 
paid any sum of money io Pes^Jee ' 
Sorabjee, for the hi re of ffte four mirrors 
mention^ In (he bill, he, the said %P*- 
Captain Mackenzie having, at b^ohbtet 
forth, wdmitted it to be a jptit. •elatas 
against him before the aforesaid Coilrf of 
Requests.—6th Instances In having left 
Poona on or jibout the 1 Itb April TB36, 
without paying the debts he had cmi- 
tracted to numerous Native shop-keep¬ 
ers. tradesmen, mid others, amounting to 
betweeml? .and 18 hundred rupees, and 
■allowing the said debts to remain unpaid 
till he was ordered liack to Poona from 
Bombay, when they were brought by-the 
different claimants before the aforesaid 
Court of Requests, when awards wem 
given against him, Brevet Captain Mm- 
kenzie, oiv the whole of wein.—-Itm 
whole of the conduct set forth in the 2d 
charge, being disgiacefol to him. Brevet 
'Captaiu Mackenaie, and tending to lowet 
the character of British officers in the 
opinion of the Natives.—Additional cbaq;u 
preferred by ordef of his Elxcellency the 
jbommander-in-chtef against JLieut. and 
BrevetCapt.G. Mackenzie H. MPa .2d (or 
Queen's Royal) regt. of foot; via^ 
For scandalous and infamous conduet, 
unbecomiog the character of anjtftoft 
and a gentleman, in the follosr^ ^ 
stance; vis.—-In having at a Cowtof, 
RequestI holdan in cantonment near 
Poona, betwfark Ike 2d July end 1st 
August 1886, in n'tfese in whira Homeifi 
Ati BitiiDmed, residing in the aaid cent 
tonmedt was pMntVff, and he, Captnip 
George Mackenaie, wasdefeodant, knowt* 
Ingly=and fraudulently p^pdoeimH emd 
laid Wore-the eeui^ twbfeuMrs benHn# 
date Poona; Oct. 30th, 1833, and Fm 
I2 lh l|136,pamerting to be tetilMptohy 
the ftfdrhsaM Hosseto AH MahmnedJ^in 
Mi piWtoSlitef mointy from him,hnd on 
aecovnthf him, Caatom t^kenSieeiBid 
'otheni and to eB||pef .whi(ih papeir»« 
ctoiasftui falsely affoed; astihe mark-df 
' tbpaaid Hossein All, for the purposa 
dPAPuding him of the sum of 377 rqpeas 
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Iieiiig the amount sued for, at the afore* 
■aid court.—Upon which chaigcH the 
court cao'c to the following deciaiun:— 
Finding, llic court having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced on the prosecution together 
with what the prisoner, Lieut and ttrevet 
Captain George, Mackenzie, of H. M.'s 
id (or Queen's Royal) regt of foot, has 
) rougbt forward in his defence, are of 
opinion as follows:—That he is guilty of 
the hist cliarge.—That he is guilty of the 
first instance of the second charge—That 
he is guilty of the second instance, but 
not to the extent of scandarlous conduct. 
—That he is guilty of the third instance. 
—-Tliat he is guilty of the fourth instance. 
—That he is guilty of the fifth instance: 
—That he is guHtyof the sixth kistance, 
but not to the extent of scandalous con* 
duct.—Ihe whole of the conduct set forth 
in Ihe second charge, wi|h the except 
tions before specified in the second and 
sixth instances, being, in the opinion of 
the court, disgraceful to him. Brevet 
Captain Mackenzie,and tending to lower 
the character of British officeis in the 
opinion of the Natives.—The court are of 
opinion, that the prisoner is guiltynf the 
additional charge. — Sentence: — T'be 
court having feund the prisoner guilty, 
as above specified, in breach of the, Arti- 
of War. in such rases made and pro* 
vided, do adjudge him, Laeut. and Brev. 
('apt. George Mackenzie to be cashiered. 
Approved. (Signedj H. FANK, Gent.. 
<'ommander*in chief, Kast Indies.—Al* 
lahabad, 2d Nov. Ib36.—Remarks by 
the Court! The courfeannot close these 
proceedings without recording their di^ 
appiobstioii of the conduct of th** pri- 
souer, in detaining Brigadier Willsbiie 
in wailing for four days, u|iun pretence 
of retiring bis evidence, when, in fact, 
the infonnatiun rc^iiired from that offi* 
cer, in the single question proposed to 
him, was alieady sufficiently apparent; 
such conduct being in their opinion 
clearly evasive, and aa such diares^ctful 
to the court itself.—And, further^ the 
court view with feetingsof displeasure the ■ 
assertioDB attempted to be ihtoWo on tMe 
character of the Judg|e Advocate by the 

f risoncr, iu the assertion fhisely made by 
im In the render, that the answers 
were ltnpra||IMy and incerrecUy taken 
lotentioD of mislflAdiDg 
the niil|n||||pe meinbera -, being of opi- 
nioo. iaeactMtneaa appeftrs on 

flM ^ that o# 

ry* thet oil Seer discharged his 
dulitfiRith, tfnwchried attention and fi* 
.detith^itelbiwka by his Excellency the 
fcoefcandet’-jg-^hief jT la the ceur»e of 


the tiefcniinnt’s addreas to Ihe court, 
doctrines are put proininenlly forw.ird, 
which (having aKso been ui|v,inepfl else* 
where) the Comm in chief in India «leems 
it necessary to remark upon.—The de¬ 
fendant says that that the charges against 
him were “ founded on an unprece¬ 
dented and Hiicnlled for inquisition into 
his private aiTairs; unwarranted by the 
hsages and legulntiuns of bis Majesty's 
Service," and, further, that so common 
an occurrence as an officer running into 
debt cannot “ possibly be the proper 
subject of a military chargeand he 
adds, that " the conduct of an officer iti 
private life, is most certainly not subject 
to control or military jurisdiction."—It 
is to be hoped, that such opinions ns 
these are not very ^trrrent amongst the 
officersofthe army in India; but. never¬ 
theless, the Cominander-in chi^ thinks 
it would be wrong to permit suni senti¬ 
ments to'be advanced, without condcnui' 
ing them; and calling to the recollec¬ 
tion of officers, that every act which 
is unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, is a *' proper 
subject of a military charge." — ife 
is much mistaken who deems that lie 
may run into debt beyond his means 
for making re-payment, and may leave 
his station, while under such circum¬ 
stances, and thus occasion his own 
name and that of the regt to which he 
belongs, to become topics for scandal 
aud reprobation, without his becoming 
fully amenable to military jurisdiction, 
and liable to punishment for such con¬ 
duct. By order of the Commander-in- 
chief. R. TORRENS. Col., Adj. Qenl. 
H. .VI. Forces in India. 

uA^nidGMt.—Dcc. 24, at Cochin, E. 
Conry Esq., to Jane Amelia, 3d daughter 
ofthe late Capt Benson, Country Service 
28, Captain W. Durant to Miss 
E. T. Rankitf—Fed 2, at Byculia, Asst 
Surg. A. Weatberhead, M D, to Jane 
Sarah, eldest daughter of J. Johnstone, 
Esq , of Ireia;^—10. at Poona, Lieut K. 
C. Wormald, H. Art., to Mary Isabel,' 
eldest daughter of Col. J. Mayne, C. B— 
22, Lieut J. W. Young, I. N., to Misaj J. 
A. Craig. 

siariie:—Oee. 4, at Poona the lady, 
of Hr. J. A. Sinclair of a daughter—ll, 
at Deesa, the lady of Capt W. U. Webb. 
Art., of a son— Jan, 4, at Maligaum, the 
lady of Lieut. K. H. Ooodenough, 20ib 

1'. of a son—7, at Kaira, the wife of 
Sub. Conductor P. Cowley, of a sou— 
13, at Cokbah, the wife of Apothecary C, 
Tucker of a eon—14, at Byculia, the 
lady of 6. L. Elliot, Esq, C. S., of »' 
daughter. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM.* 

The pamphlet before ua by Mr* Bannister, Ez-Attornej 
General of New South Wales, has two objects :-*-tbe one to re¬ 
form or altog-other abolish the Transportation System; and the 
other to create attention and sympathy from the Government and 
the Public for the hard treatment Mr. Bannister has experienced 
through having been recalled from his appointment in New 
South Wales by Lord Goderich, his Lordship having been 
deceived into a belief of Mr. Bannister’s* incompetence for the 
duties of a Colonial Attorney General, by General Darling. 
We shall presently examine at length the first object of this 
papipblet; but we will just make a few preliminary remarks on 
• -MrrBannistcr’s apparently cruel case. 

It seems that General Darling’s administration from first to 
last was held by Mr. Bannister as so utterly wanting in the 
necessary qualities of good government—in fact so completely a . 
tyranny, that our author could not help speaking out, and re¬ 
spectfully contemning the<lineof policy theGenerdJ pursued; but 
he did not offer open adiice to the lute Governor, until Uie latter 
actually trenched open the ground Mr. Bannister occupied as At¬ 
torney Generalwhen, however, Darling wanted to be King, 
Lords and Commons, all in his ow'U person, when he wanted 
indeed to be de fa^to Attorney General, ^hdn it was, that Mr. 
Bannister was pinched, and on this he spake. He at on.ee 
created a bitter ene^y in the Geueral—he was annoyed, and 
eventually sent back to England di8graced» ai be states, with¬ 
out having knowingly committed any fault. Oeneral Darling 
assumes; that be was incompetent to thg d^ief Of hit siluatioo, 

but where are the proofs ? Why, it seemi, they He only in mere 

» • 

* On Bbolidung TranispokatlQn, and on reforming the ColcMb Office ia a 
Letter to Urd John Rumell. By S. Bannister, iafe Attorney ffieoedd of Neer « 
Sooth Woles. Effio^m Wilson. ISfi?. e ' 
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asserthn! A lat Home Government kept the victim withotrt"^ 
redress; and without redress he has remained now for some 
years. But, says Mr. Bannister, ** A compensation, however, 
generally comes for the worst events of this kind, if they be 
well watched. What happened in 1835, has unmasked mis¬ 
chief that before lurked in secret, and the dHining* are caught 
at last in their own toils. Another Committee on New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Land disentangled from all personal 
considerations has been appointed this year, t&at unit probably 
settle more questions than even the important one oi convict 
discipline. It is premature to say more of this Committee, than 
that the disclosures it has obtained, although half is not yet 
told, have convinced the most doubting that there is something 
rotten in the state of-*-New Shuth Wales—‘SS a penal Settle¬ 
ment and Government. 

That Mr. Bani^ister was not qualified for his situation we 
eannot believe, knowing that he is the'author of some very able 
legal and other works. He has written for various established 
Magazines—the** Asiatic—Quarterly,*' the Westminster Re¬ 
view,** and is the compiler of*' Sir Orlando Bridgman's Judg¬ 
ments in the Common Pleas," a book that is daily consulted by 
the most eminent lawyers of this eountry. His testimonials.too 
from New South Wales are highly flattering to bis public and 
ptivate reputation. But why need we say all this ; a character 
vilified by the party who has injured Mr. Bannister’s fair fame, 
shines all the brighter in the opinion of all who are neither 
Slaves nor Tyrants, We trust the present Colonial Secretary 
will lopk to the case of an evidently ftiucb injured man. 

This writer is an enemy of the Transportation System alto¬ 
gether. It is, he says, rife withw. every description of moral 
evil—and has no one good quality. The foundation of the 
convict settlement was based on Utopian principles ; and the 
Government of the convicts has ever been more or less lax. It 
has now become vicious. Mr. Bannistet recommends that no 
more eonviets be transported ; be alludes to the cruel plan 
for continuing transportatiob; he asserts that Ministers are and 
have been deceived and culpable—he offers the opinions of 
foreigners in proof tbaPno system of transportation can be suc¬ 
cessful. He considers misreld in convict settlements Inevitable. 

a 

D^jiisnds qp examination of the abuses, and a reform of Colooial 
l^yqrorocuL States the design of the founders of New^South 
.IR[h|es,aii^||^low8 bis remarkaup by otbers bearing on vavioua 
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topics connected with this point* The pamphlet contains a 
great deal of what appears to as Just censure on General 
Darling, and his sanguinary disposition towards the convict 
population. The iron collars, and other abominable abuses, 
emanating ffom this authority are detailed. His Intrigues with 
the Press, and his inconsistencies with this power are related—* 
and many other facts which tend to evidence Colonial mt«*> 
igovernment. 

We shall give a synopsis of the best points in Mr. Bannister*s 
work;—we commence with the abases in the Colonyand con¬ 
clude with the proposed remedies, where they are not Utopian or 
chimerical 

• ** Three classes of people arc necessarily exposed to extraor¬ 
dinary suffermgs from a convict population. These are the 
young, and the women among the white people, and the 
coloured aborigines. JP'acts which came utider my own know¬ 
ledge, and other facts proclaimed by the Society for sending 
out females to Australia, settle the case as to the two former 
classes. 

*' In the year 1825, the whole female population of New 
South Wales amounted to 8,578, of whom 2,306 were girls; 
and this small number produced the following crimes and 
‘criminal casualties;—Taking, as a rule for the whole colony, 
the state of things at Sydney and Windsor, (for which places I 
preserved returns,) 27 very young children were drowned; 200 
girls, from three months to eleven years old, were violated ; 24 _ 
women were subject to coroners* inquests, of whom 18 died 
drunk ; 3S free females, of whom 24 were native born, were 
committed for felonies in one year; and 42 free women were in 
gaol at one time, in the whole colony. If the actual returns 
which I preserved, and laid before the Colonial Office, in print, 
in 1828, be not a fair rule for the whole colony, the facta mast 
be taken for Sydney and Windsor alone, and those facts stood 
thus in 1025:— InSydney, 9 very young children were drowned, 
out of 3,007 children of all hg0 in that district; 8 women were 
subjected to coronets* inquests, of whom 6 died drunk, out of a 
population of 2,011 women; 11 free females, qf whom 8 were 
native born, were committed in the year for felonies; and 14 
were in gaol at one time, out of 1,092. , 

** It is not surprising that this sltonld be thq^ state of the 
females, when they lived in a country where 328 men were 
convicted of felonies by the Supneme Court amf^Qnarter Ses¬ 
sions ; and about 1,000 felonies, and 0,000 cases of drunkenness 
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and other minor offences, were tried by the justices of peace in* 
a total population of 36,366; and where the males were more* 
than three times as numerous as the females. 

" Since the year 1825, the case is wor^e as far as reg^ards the 
convict population, more having been sent out than formerly i 
and the males in greater number than the females. Front 
October 1833 to November 1835, of 8,163 convicts landed in 
Sydney, 7,357 were males, and only 806 females. The Society 
for promoting female emigration to New South Wales has at 
last borne testimony to the fatal truth of what they ought to 
have foreseen cotifd not but happen under such circumstances; 
end they have made a slight reparation by declaring frankly to 
the public, that to send young women to Sydney, as they did 
for several years, in defiance of warning, was to condemn thelh 
to certain misery. The replies to such warning perpetually 
were, official accounts of the well-being of these poor girls; as 
if falsehood did not come as often in an bfficial form from Syd¬ 
ney as truth. 

** The acknow!edge<^error of this Society ought to instigate 
its excellent members to join heartily now in abating the real 
nuisance, which defeated so cruelly their well-meant endea¬ 
vours ; if for no other reason, yet for the sake of the offspring 
of our race in Australia. These young people are brought up 
with infinite disadvantages ; they ere surrounded by examples 
calculated to produce the worst efiTects on their minds: and the 
degree of good, which, elsewhere, is fairly presented for their 
contemplation and example, is here denied. It is to be blind to 
the truth not to •acknowledge, that, with honorable exceptions, 
the consequence is such as should be expected. Their moral 
sense requires to be raised in its standard. 

*• Blit the evils inflicted by us upon tlie aborigines of Australia, 
and upon the inhabitants of the Islands of the South and Eastern 
Seas, by our convicts, have been incomparably more cruel than 
even upon the other tw\> injured classes. The whole history of 
white colonization offers nothingjnore completely, nor more gra- 
tattously barbarous than the conduct of our Government towards 
the simple natives of Australia from 1788 to 1837* Extermina¬ 
tion by our musketry, and by famine occasioned through our 
cnpidrty, .add^'ty diseases we have introduced, has marked our 
progress'frortf Port Jacks'o^ inwards ; and from island to UfanJ 
oQtwafds, oiirtrunaway convicts and unchecked sailors are still ' 
covej^lb^ the whole ocean with our worst vices. We do not 
attempt to adf|it our taws td* their wants, nor to establish a 
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system of odministration that would give scope to Ihe few good 
men who have long been labouring in their behalf. 

“ III the early dajs of the colony, the most atrocious murders 
were unpunished. In my own time, the same atrocities were 
repeated; and so far was the government from visiting tbe 
murderers with condign punishment, that they were pardoned 
when convicted ; and the Governor himself authorized military 
executions upon the tribes in a way equally against laW; and 
against the claims of humanUy. 

" In 182G, Governor Darling ordered such massaerqs, and 
declared that he had received inslnictions from the Secretary of 
State to justify him. I was insulted fur suggesting that * indis¬ 
criminate slaughter of this kind was against law, and that the 
law was powerful enough to guard the public peace/ Tbo 
scenes which occurred on this occasion perhaps surpassed, in 
cold-blooded cruelty, aany of the former*massacres. In one 
case, a military party tied a black man to a stakh, and shot him 
like a dog, defenceless, and without having given offence that 
could by any ingenuity be made to justify the acL 

** It is not true that these poor people are insensible to the 
cttraclions of civivilized life ; and stHl less is it true that they 
. arc hostile to us. A volume might bo written with proof of 
their capability of civilization, it we would give them breathing 
timet and the following extract from a Sydney newspaper of 
October 182G, in no respect friendly to me, shows on the one 
hand how kindly Impressions may be made on them, and what 
we are daily allowing to destroy those impressipus. 

** ‘ The Bathurst natives lament, very much the death of their 
women and children that were killed by our people, (in 1824.) 
Those that were at Sydney have a very strong recollection of 
the kindness shewn them by the government (of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane) there ; in particular they mention Mr. Bannister, the 
Attorney-General, and speak of his humatiity to them in the most 
lively terms. 1 here take tbe liberty,* continues the writer, 

* pf giving my opintoo of the clftse of the disturbance that Cook 
place, unfortunately, between us and tbe aborigines. I attribute 
the loss of Jives, on both sides, to tbe imprudent and cruel 
conduct of some of opr people. The natives are really food of 
the while people, and very much Admire our, industry and 
ingenuity; but they have a great 'dhiliko to bush-rangers; 
tliese fellows take away their women end otherwise anno^ 
them.* f 0 

** They also perfectly comprehend the use of courts of justice, 
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and appeal to the law more readily than to their spears. In 
remote districts, injured black people have been known to say 
that they would go to Sydney and tell the Attorney-General 
what had been done; and if 1 reap no other reward for my 
public exertions in New Sooth Wales, I shall reflect with no 
small satisfaction on having raised in the breast of the savage a 
feeling of reliance in such an officer. It is a triumph of civiliza¬ 
tion when the savage lays by his wild justice of revenge, in 
order to refer bis grievance to the more elTectoal redress of 
law. 

Such are some of the evils inseparable from transportation; 
but which may be lessened by a considerate treatment of con¬ 
victs* From the foundation of New South Wales, the law 
meant that toell-conducipd convicts should be raised in some 
measure from the degradation their ofiences had 'brought upon 
them ; and for that purpose, small grants of land, with stock, 
were hrom the first and long most usefully bestowed on that class; 
and pardons, with other rewards, were extended to them. The 
mistake made by one Gpvcrnor, by pushing this good principle 
of restoration too far, has done infinite mischief to all parties, 
by bringing it into discredit. But even Governor Macquarie, 
when be held the strange opinion that the colony was founded 
for convicts alone, and that, therefore, free emigrants ought to . 
be discouraged, never lost sight of the necessity of making good 
conduct the title of the convict’s restoration. 

** Governor Macquarie unquestionably held that Great Britain 
had devoted New l^uth Whales to convicts; yet, although there 
is some confusion in his Excellency’s policy, and as to his views, 
from the following passages of« his pamphlet, they may be col¬ 
lected to be firmly set upon the distinction of good and bad 
conduct:—This country should bemade the home, and a 
happy home, to every emancipated convict who deserves it. 

** * Here, according to my system, they feet themselves en¬ 
couraged and protected,' if they deserve it. 

** ' The honest, sober, and inc^trioHS Inhabitants, 'whether 
tree settler or convict, will ev* find in npie a friend and pro¬ 
tector. 

** * My principle is, that when once a man is free, his former 
state should no longer be remembered, or allowed to act against 
hiin.^ Thii^lllwear, but the sentence is completed by*—* let him 
tbeirfeeLMiiipelf eligible for any situation which be has, by a 
upright conduct, proved bimseU worthy of filling.^ 
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Thus wisely attaching the condition of upv^ight conduct upon 
the free man.—Pamphlet of 1820. 

** The new principle is expressed in the following terms :<—> 
* Already is the equality of every free colonist, Whethei^emi- 
grant or emancipist, distinctly recognized by that clause of the 
Act passed last session, which regulates the trial by jury. This 
Act may be considered, not only the first eonstitution that has 
been obtained by the colonists, but the basis of that future 
constitution which has been implicitly promised in four years 
from the close of the next session. At the expiration of that 
period, there is every reason to calculate that Government will 
extend the spirit of this clause, and recognize a similar equality 
of right in both classes (o every other political privilege, having 
that right on a fixed qualification as to property.* 

** The difficulty as to a specific criterion of good conduct has 
been greatly over-rated. 

“ The experience of thirty-two years, from 1788 to 1820, 
compared with that of the last 17 years, proves the great 
importance of making small grants of Und to convicts. For¬ 
merly, these grants were wisely accompanied with gifts of 
stock. At present, profitable employment is so constant, that 
such gifts are not necessary. The records of the criminal court 
'furnish irresistible evidence of the good result of the system of 
facilitating the acquisition of small grants by the poorer classes 
of convicts; and of otherwise tre.iting them with consideration. 
It is all at once discovered, that crime increases in New South 
Wales; and facts, wiiich seem correct in reference to certain 
periods of time, are cited to shew on this ground alone the 
necessity of making transportatio» more severe ; but these/ac/e 
rather show that of the two modes of treating convicts, that 
which is kind and considerate is infinitely more efficacious than 
that which is severe. 

*' The facts thus relied on, are contained in the following 
table :— 

m • , ' 

From 1810 to 1817, the j^DvictioDB iqtk^ Criminal Court were . 1 in 375 

„ 1818 „ 1820 .. . . 1 „ SbO 

„ 1821 „ 1895 .. . . s . . 1 „ 188 

„ 1831 ,, 1835 . . .1,, 118 

Now, it is most remarkable, not oniy that the two former 
periods were times of kindness and consideration forfhe eonviets^- 
but the former of the two, 1810 to |817, was a time of more' 
kindness and consideration than that from 1818 to 1820, under 
the same Governor^ Macquarie, \vbo5c fevo arbitrary feelings 
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gtvvr somewhat more vehement as his power lasted. And in 
the two latter periods, the convicts have not only been refused 
the consideration they once enjoyed, but a greatly increasing’ 
free emigration has increased crime, instead of diminishing it, as 
was expected. For severity and illegal coercion have, in these 
latter times, been the remedies which the Government has 
madly substituted for the better process of moderation and law¬ 
ful encouragement. 

** These facts are,' however, defective in the important period 
of Governor Darling's administration from 1826 to 1830, when 
the element of forty-nine executions in one year, is to be added 
to the coercion system ; and that addition will be found to have 
contributed largely to the subsequent augmentation of crime. 
There is no qnestion, indeed, that the extreme severity system 
is as mischievous in its effects as it is hateful in ekecution. 

Upon these statistics, if it were possible to have con¬ 
victs only in a coiihtry, the facts would prove that Governor 
Macquarie was right; the colony should have been kept for 
convicts only, and free emigrants ought not to be allowed to go 
thither. 

** Remedies for the foregoing evils, aud for many more that 
impede the progress of the tine setlleinents in Australia, cannot 
be devised, without taking a>clear view of the chief abuses.in. 
the Colonial UlUce. 'I'hose abuses may be traced through Acts 
of Parliament, and in the proceedings of the administration dis¬ 
tinctly enough. But they have also been betrayed lately in a 
book,* that is quite a curiosity in its kind. 

Nor are 5uch abuses new. The cpnstitulion of the com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council i^ 1670, preserved in the British 
Museum (Harleian MSS., No. 6,394) aimed at an extensive re¬ 
form. But the revolution of 1688 produced the Qrst attempt a( 
a great improvement, which failed, except as to one important 
point. The American revolutionary war of XTJB produced the 
second, which made masters worse than before. Lord Somers, 
and, at hU urgent request, Locke attempted the first reform in 
1696. Burke stood almost alode in attemfiting the second, 
after 1776. Court jealousy and the intrigues pf office, howeveff 
defeated all, . 

•« The el^ge of 1666 was meant to be radical. It ended in 
a mere rsmiNleljing of the Privy Council Committee of Planta- 
ffpos* and in a system of *wrUten reports latd before Farlia^ 


* The Statesman, by R. Taylor. I/mdoa, I8S6, 
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ment from a new Doarii of Trade. These reports were con¬ 
tinued for about ten years, and they were entered on the printed 
journals of the House of Cooimous. The sple. tasting advaov 
tage obtained from this reform was, a division.of powen jp the 
Home government of the colonies. , The King ruled there, as 
before, through a Secretary of State, and by o^her means but 
the Board of Trade constituted a check on the ministers, add 
the practice of appealing to the King in Council against this 
Board was in considerable vigour down to 17 The appeals 
which the ministers now will not permit to be heard againet 
themselvee, they were then glad to see proceeded in againet the 
Board which watched the exercise of their own functions. : 

** Although this machinery of Government was too feeble .to 
prevent the errors which drove the American colonists to re* 
volt, still it wds often strong enough to protect individuals from 
ministerial oppression--oppression which escapes the wider 
action of Parliament. • The Privy Council was not then the 
creature of the minister in colonial administrative appeals, as 
it has since become. 

** In 1784, Mr. Burke's reform swept this machinery away 
with a witticism, replacing it with what has been in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree more mischievous. He set up, in fact, a sole 
-.Secretary of State for the Colonies, instead of amending the 
previously established system, which required but a few 
changes to have worked admirably well. This eole Secretary 
of State has been aided by events, so as to have established the 
most complete official despotism known to any country* Since 
1784, he has really becqme uncontrolled and irresponsible, and 
has consequently done and permitted a greater number of bad* 
actions than inattentive observers can possibly conceive. The 
fact of this irresponsibility is notorious. 

•** One immediate consequence is, the habitual falsehoods used 
in the Colonial Office, as the experienced JLord Charles Somer¬ 
set, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope testified. Downing 
Street correspondence is remarkable for asserUon unsupported 
by facts; and th^Secretaries, or Under Secretaries, of State, ~ 
constantly go to Parliament with something like an Old Bail/sy 
brief, full of misrepresentations of the truth. Even worse things 
might easily be enumerated, especially that enormous evil of 
the Secretary of Stale delegating his duties to subalterns, who, 
from being hi» instruments, have Icfiig become bis substitutes, 
—a result inevitable as things are now arranged. 
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** The most strikiogf and the most mischievous conse¬ 
quence of this new system is, the chaogre introduced into the 
constitutions of the colonies since 1782. This change has 
already been noticed in reference to New South Wales and 
the Swan River; and the constitutions of all our foreign pos¬ 
sessions might be shown, during the last half century, to have 
been uniformly framed upon principles unknown to the settle¬ 
ments of a like kind founded, or conquered, in the preceding 
hundred years. 

** The modern system has done great mischief by emascu¬ 
lating the excellent one of institutions of colonial agents. The 
old colonies had agents in England appointed by the colonies, 
charged to check the power of the Home administration, and 
to press the correction of colonial misrule. Under the modern 
system the oflSce of agent exists, and men are paid handsomely 
to fill it; but the Secretary of State names them, and lest they 
might look too closbly into his doings, he generally gives the 
sinecures to his own clerks. Under the former system, the 
agents formed an independent body in London, capable of pro¬ 
ducing a great elfect upon the Government. Under the new 
system, the colonies of our day, scattered half over the world 
without any common bond at home, are beaten in detail ; and 
their agents who might form that common bond, generally have 
retaining fees against their interests. 

*'The remedies for these evils are twofold, namely, such as con¬ 
cern convict colonies only, and such as concern all the colonies. 
Of both classes, 'the following heads are offered, as likely to 
produce immediate and extensively good .results, 

1. Let all transportation be henceforth stayed. 

2. Extensive emigration to be encouraged on good prin¬ 
ciples. 

3. The wives and families of all the politioal convicts to be 

sent out to them forthwith at the public expense ; and aid to 
be afforded to the unmarried political convicts to obtain wives ; 
and grants of land to be forthwith granted to them alt, with 
liberty. ^ 

4. The same measures to be applied to the well-eonducted 
oiidinsry convicts, on more liberal principles than now prevail. 

6. Penilenfhiries to be substituted in the place of all other 
corporal punufaropnlt. 

0. Monthly returns of all punishments and indulgencies to bo 
publis^d in all the colonial newspapers; and digests to be 
pubKi^etl at home from the returns of punishments under 4 
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Geo. IV. c. 1», and similar Acts, and of the judgment* of the 


*”7 Small grants of land to be given to convici* holding 
tickets of leave, on their proving that they posse** properly to 

stock and cultivate those grants. . 

8. Abolish all local taxes; first, because there can be no 
representative assembly; and secondly, in order to encourage 

an extensive voluntary emigration. 

9. Reform the Colonial Office, where now « decisions are 

evaded where they can be evaded, or given upon superficial 
examinations; where loud and energetic individuals are concili¬ 
ated at the expense of public intwests, and what is feeble and 
obscure is sacrificed to what is influential; where the under- 
standing is debased, the sense of justice^corrupted, and public 
spirit underminid, where humbleness, subserviency, and pliancy 
are indispensable to advancement.’*—Toyfor’a Statesman. 

10. Public ofl&cers. •Punish such Governors as General 
Darling, and such Judges a* Chief Justice Forbes, instead of 


rewarding them. „ 

11. Let all who complain be heard at the Privy Council, or 

bv the Secretary of State, as the parties choose. The case in 

the Dostcrint demonstrate* the injustice of the practice of not 


hearing appeals. « . * 1 . 

12. Publish in London weekly a Gazette concerning the 

colonies, with extracts from despatches to and from Governors; 
with the appointments and removals of all colonial officers, and 
the motives of both; and with other leading facts of all kinds 
concerning the colonies 

13. Re-establish the plan of 1690-1709. oflaying reports on 
all colonial affairs regularly before Parliament. 

14. Stop the practice of condemning without hearing, and of 
not re-considering decisions once complained of. 

16. As to the aborigines, let them be admitted as witnesses 
without the necessity of taking oaths ; establuh missionary stm- 
tions in fcdvance of all the settlements; follow up Governor 
Macquarie’s succefisful plans; adopt the South Australian Com- 
pany’s principles; forbid the Governors ordering the aborigines 
to be shot against law ; and let the protector* of theabonginea 
be independent of theGovernor, except in case of war; but let 
them be amenable to the courts of justice. 
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•In addition to the abstract of Mr. Waghorn’s pamphlet on 
Egypt, which we made in onr June number, the following 
interesting intelligence will prove very acceptable to our 
readers. Mr. Waghorn has determined, we find, upon for¬ 
warding to England' at short iiiteevals, a number of letters 
descriptive of the present rondition. products, and prospects of 
Egypt; the first two or three of these letters were, in fact, 
written for a morning Journal some months back. They are 
now renewed; and we feel assured they will tend to throw 
further light on the political an<f commercial influence of a 
country now beconoe extremely interesting to England, in con¬ 
sequence of the expectant traffic with it and India, by means of 
the steam engine. Addressing the Morning Chronicle, Mr. 
'VVaghorn enters into the -following particulars regarding 
Egypt:— 

My absence from'Egypt was four months, during which time 
Egyptian cotton declined in price from 18| dollars, remaining 
now unsaleable at 10 dollars the cantar, below which price 
the Pasha’s finance minister is determined not to sell, although 
he has on hand at least three-fourths of this year’s growth. 
1 had seen it stated in the Smyrna Gazette a few days beforo 
my arrival that there was no money in Egypt, and that tFlo 
country was in hopeless distress. In truth, 1 find it quite the 
reverse ; to the proof of which—1st, the Pasha’s minister will 
not sell cotton at the present ruinous prices; 2d, that 50,000 
dollars were remitted from Egypt to England and France by 
the steamer three weeks ago ; and 3d, that the Pasha’s Eiiro- 
pei^n agents are all paid up. mercantile men these three 
facts speak for themselves, and nothing better shows the reno¬ 
vating and rising pretensions Egypt monthly puts forth to be 
numbered among kingdoms, instead of being fettered and 
chained. Kept so by England, &o., to the certain fall of Turkey. 
Th.e superior financial policy of Egypt is most striking. It 
result&from sound organization through Mohamed Alt’s finance 
minister, Bogbos Bey, who appears to have been anticipatiog 
some sucb-Iike panic in cotton as has happened in America, 
Eitgland, j^c^r^^and bad a store of money for the occasion ; for 
although tj|||^,4)r lour foreign merchants at Alexandria have 
failed hy,:]^nip|tiog^ their< fingers if» cotton speculations, still the 
recent aspect of-affairs in Egypt is more than equal to any 
period^^iViohamed All’s government. 

.Olsraiati initiers sent eighP months ago to this country. 
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some of whom are employed in Syria, and some in Cordofan, 
have in both countries made gratifying dicoveries—in thfe 
former country iron mines, in the latter at gold one; but before 
extracting the ore from this last an armed force is requiied 
for the protection of themselves and worjes, which will be 
shortly put at their disposa4 from a portioA of the Paslia’s troops 
in the vicinity of that district. Great interest is attached to tide 
discovery by the Egyptian goveenment. 

Coal mines have been discovered in Syria, at Mount Lebanon, 
from 20 to 20 miles eastward of Beyrout, at an elevation of 
wards of 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
traces of coal and many thin strata in various parts of the 
mountains; previously to this spring three mines had been dis¬ 
covered, of a *qiiality and thickness sufficient to warrant tlm 
expense of prt>viog and working them. Since that time 
another has been discovered, although Mr. Brettell, the 
Pasha’s engineer in Syria, is pot yet able to decide upon its 
value. The seams, on an average, are three feet thick; the* 
coal is of good quality, and generates steam quickly, but forms 
clinkers in the bars of the grate, which requires frequent clean¬ 
ing ; it contains much iron pyrites, and, if not properly assorted, 
is liable to spontaneous ignition. The Pasha has determined 
4o ascertain if it is suitable for smelting the iron ores of Syria, 
and his Highness is now erecting an experimental furnace for 
that purpose. Should the experiment succeed, Mohamed All 
will erect iron works in Syria, where the ore is very abundant. 
Iron ore is found both in-Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and ft is 
traditionally reported thpt some of the mines werp worked in the 
time of the Romans. Large quantities of cinder from the ancient 
furnaces are frequently met with occasionally, at considerable 
distances from the mines, 'generally in places where the ever¬ 
green oak flourishes. The mountaineers now smelt the ofe with 
the branches of that tree, and iron thus produced is used for 
making horse-shoe nails, and for othef purposes where best 
iron is re* oired. ‘ ' 

No lead ore h^ yet been discovered in Mount Lebanon, 
althoogh it is most probable it exists in^sothe part of that range. 
In the mountains above Adana, in Asia Miner, abuodint lead 
ore has been found ; but the extraction of (he lead fh>m*the ore 
has proved very difficult. Furnaces have been erected near the 
mines, for the purpose of smelting tlie ore; Palestine has. not 
yet been scientifically explored ; therefore nothing Is kuown of 
the mineral treasures that countr^ contains. ■ ■ 
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The Eg’yptian navy is divided, and at sea—4ome crtiisingr oif 
Egypt, some off Syria, end aodie off Candia; while, daring my 
absence, another splendid Iine*or-battle ship has been lannched, 
and is now in rapid course of fitment at the arsenal of 
Alexandria; at which place improvements are going on, parti¬ 
cularly in btttidtng; and no spotsain any foreign countries I 
know of are so rapidly advancing as Cairo and Alexandria. 
His Highness Mohamed Ali Js now at Candia, to which place 
he went for the purpose of regulating certain improvements in 
agricultural pursuits. His son, Ibrahim Pasha, is at present in 
Syria; and I am sorry to say that the plague has appeared at 
Aleppo and Damascus though not to any very great extent. 

The olive plantations about Cairo are rapidly thriving. It 
should be remembered that this fruit is a necessary of life in 
this country, and was introduced by Ibrahim Pdsha> who is now 
the greatest cultivator of it in the world. An agent has been 
sent to America to purchase apparatus; or crush-mills, for ex-^ 
tracting oil from the olives. The whole of the private revenues 
of Ibrahim Pasha goes to improvements in Egypt and Syria, and 
his ideas towards agricultural pursuits in both these countries 
are vast and comprehensive. Some years hence, if God spares 
his life, Egypt will be fertiiixed to doable the extent it is at 
present. The accounts received here from Constantinople ere, 
that the Sultan was obliged-to hastily retrace his steps back to 
his capital, to prevent a certain conspiracy against him, it 
having been discovered in its infancy. It is now called an 
intrigue. However, it is only putting off the evil day; for it is 
impossible thal the Turkish empire ca^ stand, surfeited as it is 
by Russian influence, from thie very councils of the divan to the 
interior of the Seraglioi 

With respect to plague in Egypt, there is none whatever be-^ 
yond the limits of the Laxaretto at Alexandria, where there has 
not been a single case for the last fifteen days. In truth, the 
beo^gts conferred on Egypt by the establishment of sanitary 
la^s' are beyond those of alf othe^'under Mohamed Ali's 
government. Similar establishments are now in progress in 
Syria, which in due course will eoofer the same benefits there, 
f n fhct I see moefa to admire ih the Tute of each country under 
the Pasha'a government. 

Omet-Bfflbndi. Ibrahim Pasha's seal-bearer, is gone to Eng¬ 
land* un his way to the West ladies, to collect on the spot 
•very#llform'ation relative to the cuUiVation of sugar and the 
d&tllt^fon of rum. The sogdr-cane is a thriving plant in this 
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country, (he (growth of which it rupidly oa the tncreaso. A 
few montha ago Mr. MacCiilloch, the Paaha's botanist, was 
sent to the East Indies, and ordered to take South America on 
his way back to Eg-ypt. In fact, i should occupy Coo mueh-'ef 
your space were I to enumerate all the branches of iaipvofements 
practicaliy in force by tho joint energies of the two Pasiia»»ef 
Egypt and Syria. 

Colonel Campbell is now renovating the English consular 
departnnent of Cairo, which has long required it; the late vice- 
consul, not being a British subject, has very properly been dis¬ 
placed. This appointment remains with Lord Palmerston to 
fill up. 

With respect to mails by this route to India the present month 
aCTords proof unparalleled. Letters were dispatched between 
Falmouth and Suez in twenty-one days, and in eighteen days 
more they most probably will arrive at Bombay; thus accom¬ 
plishing the dispateh*of mails between ETngland and India in 
tbirty-nii^e days. Colonel Campbell is now giving me the 
utmost assistance in this matter. 

Among the novelties gone to India through my agency this ' 
month is Marsalla wine, the shaking of which by the camels 
crossing the desert is calculated to add to its quality as much as 
the sea trip by the Cape of Good Hope. 1 am-slso commissioned 
to receive by a house in Paris its Cashmere shawls homewards, 
aud, indeed, am appointing agents at the capitals of Europe 
for commissions. And, now 1 am on this subject, would suggest 
to the mercantile community of England not to let their cha¬ 
racteristic keenness ovpriook this important pqint, nor continue 
to treat it as one beneath immediate notice, for 1 can assure 
them that the Pasha's minister has been written to about the 
Smyrna opium going by*this route. 

In one of my letters to you nine months sincq I sug¬ 
gested a commercial treaty regarding transit duty; however, 
no attention has yet bean paid to that suggestion, bgMiise 
Eigyptian alTairsare eoosidered by our Government as ootirofth 
caring about t again solicit Mr. Pouleti Thornton, In hb 
olbiial capacity as guardian of the great trading interests of 
England, to see this matter done, and beg to refer jiim in a 
perusal of that part of my evidence rotating thereto before the 
select committee of the House of Commons on-steam navigation 
to India by the Red Sea,, in which I state tiiat sailing .ships 
during three months of ,thc year can MaH to Suez with the 
valuable products of the East in 30 days from the conti.neilt of 
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India. AIso.thatMofjamed Ali has as much ri^ht to levy a transit 
duty on articles through his country as we have to levy a tax for a 
turnpike gate in England ; and, moreover, there is no occasion 
to insure at ail between Suez and Alexandria, and vice versa, 
because the Pasha insures it by the payment of transit duty. 


LITERARY PURSUITS. 

Literary pursuits and literary distinctions are often fatal to 
domestic pleasure and attachments. They render men less 
capable of entering cordially into those amusements that interest 
the mass of their fellow-creatures, and often excite in their 
associates a bitter jealousy and an uneasy sense of inferiority. 
Some in the author see^ouly the man, and wonder at the admi¬ 
ration of the world, while others in the man see only the author, 
and cease to regard, him as a social being of the same nature 
with themselves. An aulhor^s station in society is always am¬ 
biguous, and liable to endless misapprehensions; he is like a 
stranger in a foreign land; he is in the crowd, but not of it. 
When his claims are too obvious to be disputed, the humble are 
alarmed at that superior intellectual power for which the vain 
and envious hate him. He is neither at his ease himself, nor 
are those about him. The jealous and the curious surround him 
like enemies and spies, and keep nim ever on his guard. He can 
please no one. Some who are willing to admire, so raise their 
expectations of his greatness that be is sore to disappoint them, 
and the more be shines, the more he wounds the self-love of 
others. Even the most generous admiration is not of long en¬ 
durance, but soon flags without repeated stimulants. If the 
literary mao does not excel himself—i^ every new work is not 
superior to the last—>his friend^ are disappointed, and bis enemies 
triumphant. Even the greatest glory can hardly make a man 
indi^rent to the ceaseless hostilities which it so inevitably 
excilp. Envy and detraction are fier<*e and indefatigable ad¬ 
versaries, whom nothing bnt the dowofall of the object of their 
wrath can entirely appease* The happiness of an ambitious 
author is at tjie mercy of his meanest foes. ** Ob ! that mine 
enemy had written a boot^/' is a wish-that has entered many a 

malignantlknsom. 

< • • 

JL ** Who panta for glory finds but short repose, 

A breath revives him, or a breath o'erthrovs.** 

team,'* by T. L. Rtehat^toil, Esq, 
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OVR INDIFFERENCE ITO LOCAL OfiJECtd 

INTEREST. 

*• That which we have» we piiae not." . 

ShakeMpeoTi ^ 

We often negrioct, tbroug^h life, to avAil durselves of ihif 
sources of enjoyment vrithfn oUr immediate reflchj and long tci 
Ilyaway to other scenes, as if pleasure and amusement existed 
only at a distance. We thoughtlessly permit ourselves til 
despise all objects which are at hand, leaving it only to 
strangers to discover how many of them can be interesting and 
of value. It is not that we are altogether disciontented, or out 
of conceit, at all events, with our own positions and location i 
foTi iet other people attempt to depreciate them, and we rise op 
at once in arms in their defence, and are» on such occasions, as 
sensitive as an* American himself under any censure of his 
country, his habits, or his institutions. StiU, there are few of 
us here who ever thinlf of extracting sweets from the objecis 
i^hlch'familiarly surround us ; although there are thing* daily 
and hourly available, as fraught with entertainment, instruction, 
and delight, if we would but take the simple trouble-to turn to, 
and observe them, as the most greedy tourist, or sigher aftef 
sight-seeingtkiid lionizing could desire* 

'• Much of this indifference and inattention may arise from our 
too early introduction to India. We reach it in the days of 
mere boyhood, when we are prepared to be struck with 
nothing; when we receive all new calls upon onr admiration 
as the mere common»p1aee, and naturally to-be-'looked-for ob-' 
jects of a strange country. We make few observations, and 
are little disposed to be surprised.* We become familiar with 
the customs and character of the country, long before the mind 
is sufilciently matured to f^rm a eofr^t Judgment upon them,-r' - 
and, because they fail at length to be noticed by ourselvni, we 
pronounce them to be altogether insipid and uninteresting. A 
few years ago, a London nfereantUe geiftleinatt and his fai^^ 
were recohimended, in Consequence of ill-fiealth, to essay a 
warmer dimate amf a sea voyage. He setdcted for the trip an 
East lodiaman, a free-trader of those days, in whicfa be bad 
some commercial Interest, and came direct to Calcutta. Wbile^ 
here, hedeterjnined to impihve the brief time of his sojourning 
and was sight-seeing from morning to night. In less^ ibah a 
couple of months, during the nsnal detention of the ship, ooif 
iotelligent visitors had actually seen more objects of real valua 
£aU Itidia und C 0 I. §2, 8tpt$niber^ , R 
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than many of us witness or learn to appreciate^ in the entire 
period of onr Indian residence. Nay« it is a faetj that in their 
visits to the different native trades,~>manufactories, institutions 
of diflerent kinds ^colleges, gardens, the residences of opulent 
Hindoos were open to them,—the temples, mosques, canals, 
numerous basars and native repositories of European and 
Asiatic cummodities,«^in these and other short excursions to 
Barrackpore, its park,—Seratnpore, its College and Missionary 
institutions, and to the different foreign settlements on the river 
side,—-they discovered a pleasing variety of novelties, not 
only to themselves, but to the old Ko^ee hye chaperone who 
escorted them* The last-mentioned frankly confessed, that but 
for the persevering curiosity of the new visitors, they themselves 
would never have dreamed of the number of objects >vorthy of 
observation to be met with in their own metroffolis. Of many 
of them they bad not heard nor entertained an idea of their 
existence I ‘ 

We .have a further proof of this in the recent light, but 
entertaining work on India, by Miss Emma Roberts. She ar¬ 
rived amongst us having the advantage of practised intelligence* 
end of maturer yean, if it be not high traaapn in spepifying the 
latter quail6cation, to speak thus of a fair }ady*s*age. A de¬ 
scription of the most common place end every-day objects, 
from a pen like hers, became vividly arrayed, at every turn, 
with an agreeable interest and importance. Things unremarked 
by us, or held hitherto as unworthy of a single Uionght or re¬ 
miniscence, in her ready and distinct sketches, grew into 
pleasing and impressive pictures. 

We scarcely hear in Goleqtta of the beauty of any of the 
prospects it presents. Possibly a remark may reach ns cegatd- 
ing the Botanical Garden, or the residences at Garden Reach. 
We may henr them coldly described as looking tolerably pretty 
in approaching Caleutta by the river. And yet in every out-let 
anA shburb of t^e cit^ tbeep is mpre tl^jsn this: there is often 
Idfeliness! There is not a \iJtage tope, a but, a rude imple¬ 
ment of husbandry, a olun^p of luxuriant and insulated trees,— 
the palm, the date, the neem, the tamarind, the deep and 
clustering mangpe, the spreading banian, or the scented 
baobul,-^tlHl\^ not the bedtUng and harmonious ingredient 
df a lovej^ 'triple. Every single objec^is picturesque and pleas¬ 
ing, and, ai pur artist, Chinoery would express it, ** made, ex- 
pres^)f made, for the pencil of a painter P' Tbn ghauts by 
^ver side, with their groups bathing beside them, draperied 
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and undraperied, are unrivalled in the whole world as'pleasing^ 
studies for the seulpter. The partial bits of glean that fall at 
times upon the scenery, and bring forth an isolated spot'>of' 
living light and of glistening foliage to the view, are more rich 
and effective here, than the cold oyo of a northern artist could 
picture even to his itnagination. It is scarcely a week ago that 
1 beheld an evening scene in the prosaic, unromanlic, unclassical 
vicinityofOoietne'^dotif]oveiy,ai poetic even,'—as dreamy 
and superb as any city in any portion of the varied world could 
exhibit. Yet, 1 may have seen it,<-«hundreds nay have aeeii it, 
month after month, year after year, without a particle of admi- 
ratioo, or a single murmur of remark. It Was simply a view 
' from a lofty story of one of the houses in the neighbourhood of 
the ghaut. Bui it was moonlight; and to the southward, an 
opening in the buildings, displayed betore me the level and 
clear glacis of the Fort. Surmounting this, slept amid its 
strength and massiveness, in a death like silence, the heavy 
walls and battlements of that proud fortress. How beautifully 
the outlioe of its ramparts, and of the Gothic turrets of its 
church, its tall flagstaff and other erectiohs, rose upon the deep 
grey atmosphere beyond it. There was nothing at that calm 
moment to iodicato the handreds of the armed and restless 
^ipgsit eontaiiied, who at a breath, at the sudden alarm of a 
drum, orihe trumpet’s blast, could rush in fsarfal readiness npott 
its walls and poor lorth an instant ruin and devastation around, 
from the coiiaUess mouths of its now sleeping and unseen artil¬ 
lery! ,0ut all around »e was in keeping with this feeling of 
stupendous stillness—of colossal repose. There was the Town 
Hall with its huge pilasters, and (gigantic looking columns, now- 
looming larger and heavier from within the mystic veiling of 
the night. The spacious and, at that hour, void and tenantleis 
Court House too was before me; with all its associations in the 
mind of unseen power, so awful when oflbnded; its iasperiom- 
in-imperio dignity; and more than all—its noHmited pretensim 
and former grasping interpositioDS! And below me to %s 
right, there shone ns a vast unsullied mirror, the moonlit Waters 
of the Ganges. The tall masts of the ionumeFable craft on her 
bosom stirred not. All was breathless, nolselessa and at rest. 
And save bnt for one far canoe, one*tiny skiff, that stole as if 
unguided on the distant tide-way, there was not a sign of 
living motion from shore to shore. tBut hark I 'that faint and 
for plashing of the waton: it was the Usher*! net that sankijit# 
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the itream. ’Tis hushed ag^ain, and all is still as death,— 
stirless as the repose of ioraoey. And see, yonder few lights 
within the ships I How tremulously deep and long their 
shadowy reflections sink within the wave \ while the far 
shores, seOmin^ now to be doubly distant, look grey and soft 
and indistinct, and lend a charm and harmony to the whole. 
But hush ! hush! breathe not 1 From yonder neighbouring 
tenement, there steal forth upon the night breeze, the subdued 
notes and gentle murmurs of a female voice. 'Tis a simple 
melody of Home I Its cadence is at times accompanied by a 
few chords,—how gently touched, of some stringed instrument! 
How exquisitely soft and tremulous that song I But enough, 
enough !—Was it magic, was it folly, was it my old, old trick * 
of dreamy and unprofitable romance that awakened all this thrill 
of wild emotion,—thic too pleasurable moment,of delight amid 
the mere moonlight scenery before me ? And did all this occur 
'too, in the heart of Calcutta; within tl)e ditch, the filthy ditch, 
we hear of from the provincial writers^—nay, within a hundred 
paces of— Colvino* Ghaut 9 

1 fear me (for it is well time to drop the idle ** we’* and pre¬ 
tension of the ps«udodttleratevr,y that 1 stand now confessed, 
and have fairly marred myself in the estimation of the gentle 
reader of my ** Ssyings.** I have been striving hitherto to let 
him know me only as a staid, sober scribbler,—having a spice 
of fun, it is true, about me, but possessing as few particles of 
romance and nonsense io my composition, as the most impertur¬ 
bable, apathetic disciple of the Pelham School coul^pretend 
to. And yet, I have here shewn myself to be little better than 
a soft one,—a poor being of the heart and imagination, who can 
find a charm in moonlight sefinery, and who has to plead guilty 
to the sin of emotion, because a woi^an's voice could chstnee to 
steal upon the sober silence of the night. 

Pardon me, kind reader, and deign to bear with me. 1 stilt 
have some little fun, spme life about me; and it may be of satire, 
too, in ray speculations. And ere we part for evec, and my 
'* SaviMGs” are complete, you may find, I <d>o feeling,— 
aye, feeling, if it hath naught besides to recommend it,—from 
the heart itself—to breathe sometimes its gentle and redeeming 
•pirit upon 4be task they have assigned me.— Cal, Lite. Chron, 
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THE FELONRY OF NEW SOUTH WALES* 

It requires much of true philosophy in a man to render biiii 
competent foj the task of writing a book of which statistics and 
history form the principal part: Such a book cannot be well 
written in a few months, even though it be but in one volume. 
A statistical writer roust be a profound thinker, laborious, and 
above all, most honest; whose mind could rise above participa¬ 
tion in the common views of the world; one, in short, whom 
it would be Impossible for any human beiogr, or any earthly 
motive, to bribe into an opposite coarse from that of truth. An 
ordinary man who is at daggers drawn vvith the extant men 
and manners of the country be assumes to describe, cannot be 
expected to give us unbiassed opinions, {^perverted facts, or to 
characterise a bation with a mind nntincture^. with envy or 
unjust ambition. The Press, however, does occasionally bring 
forth its abortion of thie kind, and people are occasionally de¬ 
ceived by it; and, therefore, it is our duty to inform the unwary, 
that such books are written more to serve,their authors than the 
public to whom they are hypocritically dedicated. An ingeni¬ 
ous and sophisticated pamphlet of 20 or 30 pages, advocating a 
certain line of policy, has often been well paid for by even the 
Imniaculate British Government;—its author has been bribed, 
and basely allowed himself to be bribed, to pour into the car of 
the public a subtle poison, by advising them to acquiesce in that 
course which shall best answer the purposes of its projectors, 
however opposed to the general interest. 

The work we are aboq,t to enter upon has made its appearance 
within the last few months, purpo{tiag to be a synopsis of the. 
present state of N.S.Wales, particularly considering the colony 
as a penal settlement. Its author is a Mr. Mudie, recently 
magistrate in the colony, and who states himself to have resided 
therein 14 years. An appendix to this work is crowded with 
numerous testimonials favorable to the wilter's character, eitbqi 
as a private individual or as a magistrate. These testimonials fie 
has found it requisite to collect (Mr. Mudie observes,) in order, 
that the Home Government and the British,public may accept 
the startling facts he communicates as emanating from a re*« 
spectable and honest person. The lestUnonials are indeed 
very, valuable in England; if it were nut for ibem, the ill 
nature, the meddling desire for publicity, the sophistry, and the 
Iruculency (witness the brass-faced praises of the late Governor 

* One voL 8vo. hy J. If odie, Sic« Itc, 1837. 
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Darling) remarkable in '* The Felonry of New South Wales/* 
would produce for that production any thing but a lasting recep" 
although they might excite for it, as i» the cases of Trollope 
and namby-Tpamby Willis, a temporary interest. 

We canaet juatly apply all the strictures with which we have 
comnsenced this article to Mr. Mudie. He is evidently not 
ignorant of his subject,-~r14 years residence is long enough to 
afford a common observer an insight into the government of a 
colony and the character of its people. But still we have a great 
Ibult to flod with thia'author^ We mean him no personal disre** 
apect when we assert that he is not an honest writer. To 
repeat our own words—^he is not profound, neither does he 
appear a man likely to refuse an appointment out again to 
New South Wales 4or elsewhere, as an acknowledgment 
of his services Bom Government or certain individuals having 
great interest in if. The enemies of Sir R. Bourke (who^e 
enemy Mr. Mudie certainly is to alt 'intentis and purposes, 
.may be influential, wealthy, and could repay " one good turn 
by another.** Sir Ralph Darling is propitiated by Jars, and 
jars of honeyed flattery, for something or other. He cannot 
possibly misunderstand bis friend's ardent wiah that he (Sir 
Ralph) may be re-appointed; and thence comes M.udie*& 
reward—something very handsome too we should think. 

** The Felonry of New South Wales/* if not a profound, if 
not, indeed, an honest work, is, at any rate, a very interesting 
one. It is full of anecdote, and contains much racy humour. 
Besides, thesubject is singularly novel. Fbw or no productions 
have issued from the press expressly purporting to describe the 
condition of the convicts of ^ew South Wales, and to notice 
their amazing influence in the colony. The colony itself 
baa had its historian, in Dr. Lang, but he has only drawn the 
outline of the " Felonry,*' (to use Mr. M'udie*s coinage) leav¬ 
ing it to the preaent^writelr td colour and finish the picture; 
and coloured it the latter has, in the moct tasteless s^dt of the 
Italian pointing school. Hi^ colouring ia gaudy, as to make 
nature look ridiculous. 

Still, had this work been respectably " brought out,*’ it 
would ba?!i,made more noise than it has, though, like books of 
similar fiWdls,. it would as quickly have been found out to. 
conrittdf little more thap froth. The very sediment, hpwever„ 
of Idr. Modie'fl production, shews that a poison has long been 
Jilted into the society of ^ew South Wafes. 

^'^fbe sap© fuel applies, mofe or less, do a|l our coIcjm^ 
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possessions; society id them is vitiated^ and consists of bat t^o 
pecaliar classes—the oppressors and the'sIaVeis. 

Mr. Mudie, in Ms smtall 8vo. voftiMe Of 4*00 pd^i fi'as 
nianag:ed to survey the dHTerent New South WaTes* QovOrO- 
meats, from Governor Phillip's dynasty to that Of Sir R* 
Bonrice, (who, by the way, is now either I'otarned home, dr on 
his passage.) It rs plain from e^bat the adihor has, wHh 
evident care, collected, that not one of the iha'ny Governors of 
the colony has proved competent to the reiqtrired duties. The 
morale of the society is vicious in the extreme. There is, what 
Is called, the Factory at Parramatta, a GovOfiimOfit establish* 
ment, a kind of Penitentiary, but conducted on Just such asystem 
as our own Miibank Penitentiary in London, tcould be, if its con¬ 
ductors were Mother H. of Covent Garden, orGoodered, of the 
Saloon, in Pidtadilly. The very clerks To the colonial Govern¬ 
ment, connive at defeating^ the object of the homo autho¬ 
rities, by rescuing- oonvicts from their'imprisonment; and 
actually bartering with them for the sale of official colonial 
situations. A convict, whose name is Watt, (who robbed 
Morrison, of Fore Street,.to a large amount, some years ago) la 
—start, reader, at the enormity !—Watt is the Editor of 'the 
official newspaper, the ** Sydney Government Gaeette** One, 
Luke Dillon, sent from England, as a being too monstroua 
for home society, struts about Sydney, with spurs on his heels, 
and dashes away to the annual races in his curricle! Judge, 
jury, counsellors, solicitors, and clients, are, ** mirabile dictu,** 
all either descendants of felons, or felons de facto. In short, 
the majority of New^ South Wales* society consists of the 
Felonry—/d-genue«mne/ . 

The early chapters of the above work describe, as we have 
said, the careers of all the past Governors. The remainder of 
the volume eaters minutely upon an examination of the system 
of Government pursued under Sir R. Boiirkc. The writer 
launches forth in un^ualifled invectivea against Sir Richard and 
bis apathetic administration, it would seem, that Sir R. Bourke 
is but a willing fbol in the hands of as corrupt a set .of Tory 
subordinates in the present administration of New South Wales, 
as one may well conceive. 

But, in the course of our remarks, ilie reader wUI bo 
hilly made acquainted with thir social, moral, and political 
condition of this, os it appears td us, shamefully neglected 
acttlement. 

After commosgLcating the plan of his book, as aboVe, Me 
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Mudie explains a portion of its title in the following starllinip 
and amusing remarks:— 

The author has ventured to coin the word, ** Felonry/* as 
the appellative of an order or class of persons In New South 
Wales. The major part of the inhabitants of the colony are 
felons undergoing, or who have undergone, their sentences. 
They occupy, not only the station of the peasantry and 
labourers in other civilized communities, but very many of them 
are also, as respects their wealth or pursuits, in the condition 
of gentry, or of merchants, lawyers, 8cc. The single term, 
the Felonry, is evidently,** adds Mr. Mudie, ** as legitimate as 
the terms peasantry, gentry, &c.** He assumes, that the term, 
** absentee,*' applied by the authorities of New South Wales to 
run-away convicts, is a ridiculously soft and gentle appellation. 

On the new measures and principles of Government, acted 
npon by the present,Governor, Mr. Mudie observes;— 

** From measures which are advocated and maintained, and 
legally enforced, by the chief justice of the colony, by a por¬ 
tion of the Governor's oqoncil,and by a servile police magistracy, 
there is, more tlian ever, reason to dread that the penalty of 
transportation to New South Wales will altogether cease to 
operate as a preventive of crimO in the mother country, as the 
same principles and measures have already loosened the bonds 
of subordination within the colony itself, and have inflamed the 
malignant feelings of the convicts against the laws and the 
peaceful settlers who are their immediate employers, and 
against all that is praiseworthy, independent and virtuous, in 
the land which is doomed to be the sceee of the difficult and 
dangerous experiment of their mingled punishment and re¬ 
formation. 

'* The writer of these pages emigrated with his family to 
New South Wales in 1822, and remained in the colony till 
March, 1836. It is after a residence of fourteen years, therefore, 
in a colony established*'Withih the last half century, that he 
presumes himself competent to throw some light upon its in¬ 
ternal polity and management. It is after having established 
and sttceessfully conducted one of the largest agricultural con¬ 
cerns in the countiy, under all the trying difficulties and incal¬ 
culable di saaN M ii tages of the Aral settlers on the river Hunter, 
at a dtatahir.ui^one hundred and forty miles from, and with 
more than one hundred miles of the trackless bush or forest 
wild h^rposed between his allotted dwelling-place and tho 
peal colonial government, that ho thinhs ho is capabi® 
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of advisiogr the measares best calculated to insure the security 
and promote the prosperity of the free settlers, and consequently 
to facilitate the accomplishment of all. the objects acid purposes 
for which the colony was founded. It Is after bavinp been one of 
the most exfenslYe employers of convict labourers in the colony 
and after having been in the commission of the peace during 
several years as a magistrate for the territory, that he considers 
he is bound to state his knowledge of the nature and character 
of the convict population, and fearlessly to express his opinions 
as to the treatment to which they should be subjected, with the 
view of accomplishing the threefold object of their transporta¬ 
tion, namely, a sufficient degree of strictness of discipline (if 
severity be too harsh a word) to render the sentence of trans¬ 
portation rather a punishment than a reward for the perpetra¬ 
tion of the crimes of which they have bdbn convicted; a suffi¬ 
cient degree of subjection to the will and power of their 
immediate masters, and acf the laws, to enable them to be co¬ 
erced to the performance of an amount of labour adequate to 
their own maiutenanee, and to a reasonable profit npon their 
employment, for the benefit of their employers and of the colony 
at large; and, a sufficient amount of moral restraint and religi¬ 
ous impression to afford a prospect of reclaiming them from the 
depraved appetites and vicious courses, the indulgence and pur¬ 
suit of which are the sole causes of their being subjected to the 
extraordinary circumstances in which they are placed. It is 
after having suffered most seriously in his own pecuniary 
interests, and after having been deeply wounded as an employer 
of convicts, as a magistrate for the colony, and qs a gentleman, 
through the mistaken views aud Qital acts and measures of the 
present colonial government as affecting the convict population,' 
and its oppression of the independent magistrates who dared to 
differ from its ruinous and anarchical policy, that the author has 
returned to England not alone to complain at the bar of public 
opinion of his own wrongs and grievances, but to denounce to 
the British people, the parliament, and the King, with a watn- 
'ing and prophetic Voice, the anti-penal, anti-social, and anti- 
political system now practised in New South Wales,and which, 
if persisted in, must inevitably reduce that valuable and im¬ 
portant colony to the wretchedness of unbridled crime and law¬ 
less anarchy, and result, sooner or later« in violent ami 
sanguinary separation from the empirft.*' 

Looking back to the condition of the colony daring the time 
of Governor Phillip,'it is observed > 
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■ ** Tilt eolooial goreromeot bad oo other materials than the 
felonry, out of which to endeavour to form the elements of a 
future orderly and moral people! So very limited, indeed, was 
the nomber of free emigrants, that the first governors bad no 
choice, but that of appointing convicts having some of the re¬ 
quisite qualifications, to be the clerics in the government offices, 
aad to bold other situations and appointments of trust under the 
government. 

Amongst the inevitable results of this employment of con¬ 
victs and emancipated convicts in the offices of the government 
the colonial government itself was in every way deceived, de¬ 
frauded and plundered. 

In the office of the Colonial Secretary, in particular, in 
which the records were kept, even recorded sentences were 
surrepti:iously aUere<r; tkskeU of leave and conditional pardons 
were obtained in the most corrupt way ; and grants of land were 
procured for some' of the very worst characters in the seitle- 
ment;—the motives for all this, on the part of the convict 
government empfayeet, being either a pecuniary bribe, or a 
spirit of favoritism for some eoeiue oriminkt, or criminal confe¬ 
derate, while in England. 

** The author of this work received an account of the manner 
in which a conditional pardon bad been obtained, from..tho 
mouth of the emancipated convict himself. The fellow is still, 
after the lapse of so many years, far from being morally re¬ 
formed ; as he lives by the keeping of a very improper house in 
Parramatta, and the selling of ardent spirits to the lowest class 
of the population. 

** Having unclerstood,heBatd, that a conditional pardon might 
be obtained for money, he applied to a convict government 
clerk, who undertook to procure the- pardon for the considera¬ 
tion of twenty pounds. As soon as he was ready to oompiy 
with the pecuniary condition, he wrote to his friend the govern¬ 
ment clerk at Sydne 3 i, requesting him to procure the pardon. 
The fotter was entrusted to a convict proceeding to Sydney, 
who, having characteristically opened the packet to ascertain 
its contents, thought fit to suppress it, and give information of 
the Job to another qonvict clerk of government, a friend of hi& 
own. The latter being tbbs' pot upon the scent,* wrote to the 
applicant, and offered to procure hi.m a conditional pardon for 
ten pounds, llie convict oPcourse allowed the first negociation 
to dcej;>,aodf for the smaller bribe, was shortly afterwards grati- 
the object of his wisb.** 
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** Every species of fiilsilcDilon Of dooontoirts*** oOaURitOi Mr. 
Mudie, and of treachery, fraud, and plnodet, teas of eomtatit 
occurrence under the early Oovernors. 

We must pass over a great deal of historical matter by merely 
observing*, that there is much detailed that ** smells rank*' of 
deplorably bad management. 

In approaching the section upon the extant Government of 
the colony, we find many pages of twaddle and back-biting, 
which we deem ** little-minded*^* in the extreme. But let Ibjs 
pass.** The error is counterbalanced in what follows. 

We must recount, the following fact as evidencing a lax 
system, in a remarkable light:— 

A liberally-paid officer, (Mr. Commissioner Therry) under 
Sir R. Bourke^ not long since wrote a p^phlet, crammed with 
fulsome praise of the Governor's adminmration. and in avowed 
contempt of the past Darling one. Sulh a pamphlet was 
actually addressed to the Colonial Secretary at home: its 
author wearing the mask of * An Unpaid Magistrate.* Here 
then, was one of the King’s own servants practising deceit and 
delusion upon the Government that paid him so handsomely 
for his rascally services. 

An assigned convict, who bad taken to the bosh, by 
absconding from bis master, (the author) travelled 140 miles, 
and, assured of a gracious reception, presented himself at Go¬ 
vernment House with a petition to the Governor, charging his 
master with some alleged act of oppression. Instead of this 
fellow being immediately taken into custody and transmitted'to 
the nearest magistrate for commitment to take his trial as a 
bush-ranger, he is listened to, oomfbrted, and advised, by Mr. 
Richard Bourke, the Private Secretary to the Governor, and 
his Excel Iency*s son.** 

The above may be a fact, and reprehensible ; but we believe 
it to be the exception rather than the rule in the Governor's 
conduct. Such things might admit ol^palliation once in a way, 
but noOo, if pften repeated. The fellowing very pe'culiar 
document results from the bush-rangefs application to the 
Governor. There can be no doubt of its ^authenticity. Cbr- 
tainly,no o|d ntan in bis dotage couldf peo'a more silty letter.— 
Persei-T9 

To JAMES MUDIE, Esq,, fibstfe Forlft. 

My dear Sir, * 

The bearer of this is ao e^s^ned servant of yoan, who has t^teonded 
from your place with a petition. Of coqiae this is not the proper quarter to bring 
V. memorial of the nature of his, and! have, therSfoie, returned it to hirni^ and 
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advUedbim 0 1) to proceed without delay tolxic work, (I!!) by which means you 
perhaps would look over his ftult (!! I)—if the man’s character la not otherwise 
bad (!! 1)—he seemt sorry for his misceiidtief in this instance, and will perhaps 
mend I Very nncecely yours, 

(Signed) n. BOURKE. 

To which Mr.Mudie ejaculates—'* * If the man’s character is 
not otherwise bad 1’— Otherwise bad! Why, here was a 
transported felon, sent to Governor Bourke for the purpose of 
being punished. And he stood confessed a convict run^away, 
and colonial buah ranger!** 

The case of the convict^ Watt* deserves lengthened mention. 
But, really, we cannot concur with the contempt Mr. Mudie 
shews towards this individual. A decided rogue he is, there is 
no question—but we cannot, like Mr. Mudie, deny him the 
talents he is allowed-bi^possess by the Governor himself. We 
do not mean altogether literary talent,—Watt’s conduct, in some 
instances, proves him to be a consummate man of the world.— 
To use a common phrase,—** One who could turn bis hand to 
anything;”—Mr. Mudie thus details the history of this man:— 

** Now, let us, as one ihstance of the Governor’s cognizance of 
and connivance at improper doings, fairl}* state and candidly con¬ 
sider the case of the infamouaconvict and ticket-of-leave man. 
Watt. 

** Watt was originally a clerk io the office of a writer to the 
signet in Scotland; and having been charged with some se¬ 
rious delinquencies there, he fled from Justice to England, and 
was consequently proclaimed an outlaw by the law of Scotland. 

** Being, however, a young man of plaq^lble address, and the 
cause of bis fliglU from Scotlanifl .not being generally known 
in London, he succeeded in getting into the employment 
of the groat commercial house of Todd, Morrison, and Co*, 
in Fore Street \ and he. was evOntually promoted by that house 
to a confidential situation in their service, with a liberal salary, 
sufficient to support him rtifaer as^a gentleman tbanasa respect¬ 
able clerk. In graiitude for this confidence and kindness, so 
little to. be expected by him after bis villanies in Scotland, he 
at different times purloined such large sums of money from 
Messrs. Todd and Co., that on his eventual detection and con¬ 
sequent Oighig second time frominstice, a reward of some hun¬ 
dreds of pounds was offered for his apprehension. 

'* By ^Ihe sagacity and extfhordinary perseverance of an offi- 
cer df London police offices, who for weeks watched 

the n | fe' ments of a female with Vhom it became known Wait 
bad qmbited, be was at length traced to Edinburgh, where his 
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pursuer apprebeoded him in a public street, tboogh not tilt 
after a very desperate resistance. 

He was then brought prisoner to London, and committed 
to take his trial at the Old Baily, previous to which it was as 
certaioed that he had been leading a very profligate and aban¬ 
doned life while he was in the service of Messrs. Todd and Co. 
and while he was perpetrating his robberies of their property. 

''Having been found guilty of tbe-oAboces charg^ in his 
indictment, he was sentenced to transportation for'fourteei| 
years, and was sent out to Botany Bay with an export of felons 
in the Marqiris of-Hastings transport. 

" After having been some time in the colony, the same plau¬ 
sibility of address and manners which bad gained his admission 
into Messrs Todd and Morrison's, procured for Watt a recom¬ 
mendation to t4ie colonial government as>i^t person to receive- 
the indulgence of a ticket-of-leave, wfai^ was accordingly 
granted to him. • * 

" The favor shewn to him, however, did not stop here; un¬ 
worthy as be was of even this amount of favor, as is amply 
proved by bis own subsequent conduct. 

" In pursuance of the lax and unwise policy of the govern¬ 
ment, in continuing to employ convicts and emancipated felons, 

; even after there were in the colony abundant persons of un¬ 
blemished character from whom the government could have 
selected ail its own officers and servants. Watt was for a length 
of time employed to bring up the accounts of some of the public 
offices which had fallen into arrears. 

" He was afterwards Iranslated into the Sydnfy Gazette office, 
in which he was associated in tl\|B'editorship with tbeeman^ 
pated convict O'Shaugbnessy. 

" With the imprudencb and recklessness so characteristieof 
the class of degraded persons to which WaU belongs, he avafted 
himself of his new situation to broeeb doctrines mdeulated to 
excite the minds and to inflame the pasdoas of the felonry, and 
utterly subversive of convict discipline audanbordination. ^ 

" These doctribes were accompanied by atroCioos libels on 
many of the most upright and independent magistrates in the tor- 
ritory and other reputable colonists, and-by the manifealation of 
a spirit of mal^ant hatred of every tbiogvrirtuottB and respeota- 
ble in the colonial soeiety* 

" But they were also aocompanied'hyarticlesof most llrisome 
adulation of the Ooverifor, and by tbick-and-thin advocacy of 
all and sundry the acts of his government*- 
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> ** Governor Boiirke« innocenf soul! remained is^norant of ait 
tbit, did be f 

•• Why, the colony was tbrtfwn intoa ferment by the infamous 
and libellous writings of this scoundrel and bis associates, 
0*Shatighnes8y and'Hierry. The whole territory resounded with 
cries of" shame** at the Governor for permitting it to gfo on. The 
columns of the colonial newspapers attaebed to the cause of 
good order and public decency, were loaded with accounts of 
Che crimes and immoralities of the wretch, and with the com* 
plaints of the respectable inhabitants against the grovernment for 
snlTering' him, as a ticket-oMeave man, to continue bis career 
of iniquity. The editors of the independent newspapers de* 
nounced his connection with the eptonial press, not only as 
beingp an act in itself highly Immoral and disgraceful, but as 
entailing infamy their order in partieuldr, as well as 
generally upon thw government and upon Che colonial public 
at large. 

Watt, however, was not be driven from his lucrative post 
by the voice of thunder in whieh the indignation and horror of 
the public were expressed; nor was the Governor to be moved 
to the exertion of bis anihority for the suppression of a public 
DUiaance, whieh, how offensive soever it might be to the respecta¬ 
ble portion of the colony, presented to his Excellency only the 
sweet odour of adulation. 

** Commissioner Tberry famished the Sydney Gazette %vith 
** retorts eourieoue^' to the e pi theta applied to his convict 
associates and fellow-labourers in the cause of misrule and 
insObordiiiatioDi^ and by liia ** Letter of Unpaid Magi^ratef* 
end other writings, at ooee^ assisted to villify and bespatter 
the respectable free colonists, and to vindicate and eulogize, 
even to nausea, every thing that was nnpriiioipled, onwise,and 
M^itin the oonductand proeeedings of the eoloaialgoverament. 

'* Mere than one of the genllemen who bad becosne marks at 
which Watt ehot his eanom, and whom he endeavoured to 
besmear with the disguating aliase of his malignant ealiimnies* 
tadkig that neiUier the Governor nor the paid police magis- 
trataa of Sydney, were likely to perform their duty by curbing 
the liaeatiQusiiesa of Walt, as a tkket-of-leave man, resolved to 
fese theeolonyCiom the disgrace of bis being eooneeted with 
its press, by bringing him to justice for the habitoal violation of 
the eotonial lawa wbleb he lived. 

Clfndte ii oflea Tidicafooriy augnuBntdiccl, and shews aa tgaoraace of 
inert rules of orthogsayiby. 
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■' But these geetlamen * reckoned withoat their host/ when, 
they relied on the law for the punishment of an offender; for» 
an appeal to the law, in the case of this notorious offender*, was 
authoritatively denied them; and they soon found* that the 
Governor and his paid functionaries not only silently connived at 
Watl*s misconduct* but that they were resolved upon openly 
protecting: him in its perpetration. 

By the colonial law* e convict only holds bis tieket*of- 
leave during: ** good beh^iour«'* For any irregulef* immoral*, 
or unlawful conduct* his ttcket-of-leave ought to be taken from 
him* and he is subjected to such further punishment as the 
summary tribunal before which he is tried may epportion to his 
offence. 

*• Independently of the gross public immorality and indecency 
of Watt being at all connected with the Stelney Goeelfe* and 
independently of the infamous purposes to waich be prostituted 
that government journal* bo wss at the tnne living in open 
contempt of a colonial regulation whereby he was bound to 
attend a general muster of all the ticket-of-leave men, at stated 
periods* within the district of Sydney; he was at the same time 
leading a life of profligacy; he was known to be habitually a 
liar in private* as he was a traducer and a libeller in piibite; 
he was. living in open adultery with a female runaway convict* 
transported for life* who bore two children to him* and whom 
he bad the audacity to send to the factory* that her lyingSoin 
might be defrayed at the public expence; and that the offspring 
of his adulterous* and (in other respects by the colonial law) 
peculiarly criminal intercourse* might be maintained at the 
expense of the same public* whom he was daily demoralising 
and end^Dgering by bis pestilent and atrocious wriUuffs.*' 

It appears* however* tlmt such was Watt's ioffuenee is the 
colony* that the most strenuous applications for bis piipishment 
were entirely diaiegarded for a time; and* when ultimately the 
charges were put in a proper shape* and properly entertsTned, 
the resultwvas a mockery of justice. Watt was sentenced to a 
banishment be was patticularly anxious for: he wss allowed to 
take his mistress* and bis goods and.chatjtals with him# and now 
lives ill the style of a gentleman* some miles from Sydney* but 
near enough to pay an occasional visit to town* in the Season I 

We have too much matter in store* to allow of further 
progress* In this subjeel* at present. We are under the neces-. 
sity* therefore* of delaying its eonclusioB# till the appearance 
of a forthcoming number. * < 



EXTERNAL TRADE OP CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

For the purpose of aiding: a comparison between the external trade of 
Calcutta and that of Qombajr, a memorandum has been kindly furnished 
to us by a mercantile friend, shewing:, by estimate, the extent to which 
the former is undervalued in the official returns in three articles ex- 
ported-olndigo, Raw Silk, and Cotton. The statement (which we 
subjoin) has reference to the years 1834*5, and 1035*6, and to six 
months of 1830-7» ending on the sist Jafuary. 


avrge.value |30 Ra. per msoDd. 
oflldaldo. too 


Indigo^-vngi value 200 
official do. 100 


Mds $0,994 at . 80 Sa. Ba =24,29,820 


Xf/K-everage value 
official dOc 


Mds 6,179 St 


^4-T 


S-Sp.8r.ss 8,65,060 


Uds 69,105 at ]00$a.Rs.:^09,10,500 

CoMo*i>Htvrge vafue 13 
official do. 10 

lids 230,487 at =6,91,461 


Cetton-^artga value 12>8 p. md. 
official do. about 10 , 

Hds 336,827 at . 2.8 = 8,42,067 

DifforeBce in 1834-35 8a. Ba. 41,36,947 

hdigo-^vTge value 150 
afficialdo. 100 

Vda 128,191 at : 50Sa.B8.=65,09,550 

304—average value 19 

official do. . 7 

Mda 10,494 at . 5* -20,98,800 

CoMoa—avrge value 14 
official do. 10 

Vda. 683.762 at 4 =2335.048 

DifTctcnce in 18S5-6 Sa. Ra, 1P83S396 


Difference in ais mtba of 1836-7 

Sa.B8. =76,01,961 
General Summary. Sa. Ba. 

/mportf—Official value, . . 279,83,962 
Va^rta—ditto 423,09,867 

Short valuation 41,36,947 

-- 464,«,814 

Total in merchandize, 1834-5 744,30,776 
/fNporla—Official value, . . 31S>33,S04 
Raeporfa—ditto 573,87,757 

Short valuation 108.43,898 

- 682,31,155 

Total iQ 1835-6 ..... 997,63,959 
/mpoi'fa—Official value, . , 202,17,584 
/?^orta—ditto 392,19,334 

Short valuation 76,01,961 

468,^1,295 

Total in aix moniha of 1836-7 6,70,38,879 
. Avenge amount per annum 9,64,93,445 


But with reference to the vftst increase in ike hmount of the opium 
exporUi and the demand now created for Bengal sugar in England, and 
the still increasing amonot of other branches of oor export trade, the 
gtresfilt average annual amounted the aggregate exports and imports of 
Cal«^, in mercRandize, may fairly be estimated at full eleven erore of 
Company*# Rupees, being the currency corresponding with that i» 
which the Bombay statements alb made out. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA * 
iVe will now pj^rform a promise, given in our last Numbef^ 
ihat we would take into consideration the tngenldos proposi^ 
iions on the Steam Communication question which have lately 
emanated from a Mr. Fairbairo. We bellevhihO one of the mhty 
pamphlets that have recently appeared Oh the subject, hit^ 
created so earnest and general an interest as the one before n§i^ 
It has not been thrust into notice by sheer perseverance, 
whether deserving it or net. On the contrary, nO little work 
of the kind could be more quietly published. It lay on the 
counters of the publishers, unsuspected of anjr value, for some 
days, until it happened to ^e casually glanced at by one or twO' 
Competent Judges of its subject. Then it was that the mind 
Was gradually discovered and opened up~ikd it soon became 
the fashion, in the city, to talk about the new route by steam to 
India, by the Gulf of Mdxico and the PaciOc Ocean. The gteat- 
attention this writer has thus fairly received, he has honestly 
darned. Mr. Waghorn himself, will not^ddny it him. How* 

ever, Columbus wore out his existence before he saw bis 

♦ 

wondrous scheme of communication with the new world 
entirely accomplished-^and so it may be with Mr. Fairbairn j 
although his propositions are not, to appearance, so chimerical 
as were those of Columbus in the eyes of the ignorant Spa¬ 
niards. 

Mr. Fairbairn boldly expands the project of Steam Commu¬ 
nication with India. His proposition is,~to pass to the East 
Indies by way of the* Azores, Bermuda, and the City of 
Havannah to Vera Cruz ; thence,•across the land to Acapulco, 
--onward to the Sandwich Islands and Ladrones, and from the 
Ladrones to China, British India, the Colonies of Holland and 
New South Wales.' He supports his plan by some remarkitbly 
judicious arguments and remarks, which will be presently 
introduced to our readers. The distande, to bo overcome by 
this vlrritei^s course^of Steam Communication frofn England'to 
Calcutta, is estinfftted at 13,700 miles. TKo distance, by way; 
of the Red Sea, is certainly less than 0000 miles ; but Mr. Faff^^'. 
bairn weighs his reasohs in favour of the western, or more^^' 
circuitous course. With impartiality, and the result is favorablO' 
to him, inasmuch, that he plausibly ^umes that the greater 

* A letter to lord W. Bentinek, II. P., on the Superior Advantages of a Sti'aiU 
Passage to the Beat Indies by the Gulph of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, ; 

By H. FairLairn.-^niith and Elder. 1837. , 

£a$t India and Col» A/ag., Fof. x/r, Noi 82, September. S 
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'* distance may be accomplished in the same time allowed to the 
lesser. With our still unshaken trust in the Communication 
via the Red Sea, we cannot but listen to him with respectful 
attention. 

Mr. Fairbairn's pamphlet gfoes far to convince us that fewer 
difficulties lie in the way of a Steam Communication by his 
route than by any other that baa been proposed. We do not> 
however, conjecture with alt the ease he appears to do so, that 
because his route offers the best facilities, it must become 
inflnitely preferable to the shorter (if more difficult) course by 
the Red Sea. Nor does the writer’s estimate of the expenses of 
his route, altogether wean us from the acknowledged course.— 
The advantages to be derived from t^ie use of anthracite coal we 
have no means of deling upon save by the really very intelligent 
and scientific remaTks of Mr. Fairbairn himself upon this point. 
But we cannot be Convinced of the superiority of the anthracite 
over every other coal by the ipae dixit of Mr. Fairbairn alone. 
Its utility is by no means universally acknowledged, and it 
would be ifUjudged to risk the success of a great measure by Us 
immediate application. It might, however, be tried eventually. 
Mr. Fairbairn’s project will not materially suffer by disallowing, 
for the present, the utility of the particular kind of coal- he*. 
proposes the use of. 

Whilst carefully examining this pamphlet in juxta position 
with that of Dr. Lardner, we were startled by many facts 
powerfully supporting Mr. Fairbairn’s view of the great question 
at issue* And others have been as, much startled by his 
ingenious propositions. Already, a very respectable clique 
who are prosecuting an Inland Communication with India, have 
bestowed upon this writer unconditicfhal approbation, and have 
taken up his project with a spirit and assiduity for which they 
deserve infinite credit. 

Yet, it is not to be denied that this writer, in an overween- 
Ing'trust in his own plan, has looked with dim eyes^opon the 
proposed Red Sea Communication. He has endeavoured to refute 
(but vainly) some of the best arguments of Lardner, Waghorn, 
and Col. Chesney. If he stood upon this ground, only, in the 
combat, he would be signally defeated; but without the aid of 
any sophistry,.his plans offers so many prospective advantages 
too palpable to be overlodked by the most hood>wioked parti¬ 
sans'of the Red Sea route. 

•1^ following is Mr. Fairblirn’s plan at length, to which we 

” aubyoio the arguments adduced in its favor, in contradistinction 
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'to those already advaneed by the friends of the fpro. tetn :J 
popular route by the Red Sea 

"Mylord,—iPefceiVing that the Parlianientary Gommfttee 
for inquiring^ into the practicability of a Steam ^ommnoioation 
from England to the East Indies has its powers limited 'to the 
course by the Red and Mediterranfeatk cieas, fa^t be^ngr of opinion 
ibal'aimo're advantageous rOute dan be pointed out across the 
iseas of the opposite hemisphere, I take the liberty of ad¬ 
dressing this pamphlet to your Lordship, as the party now most 
•conspicuous in the Igeneral preoeedinge veis^ive to 4he ^uksag'b 
%o the !6est. 

" Without, then, ^welling upon the gen^L and almost ini- 
toiaginable^ consequences which naust arise from the establish¬ 
ment of a* rapid communication wit'l\ the East Indies, by 
\vhatever route this purpose may be g'^ned, or saying more at 
the present time than that the difficulties and expenses of the 
toute by the Red Sea are apparently too great for the perma¬ 
nent and profitable establishment oLa line of Steam Communi- 
'cation over that portion of the world, I will proceed at once to 
the westward, for the purpose Of tracing out the true, naturaL 
aecure, speedy, economical, and profitable route to the various 
taations of the east. 

" In doing this, let it be premised, ibowe'ver, that there is 
toothing very novel in such a proposition, for we shall only then 
be travelling in the wake of Columbus himself, whose principal 
purpose it was to discover a passage to the East Indies upon the 
^oute which now *it is pVoposed to be pursued; and whov 
indeed, supposed that the West Indies were no other than a 
bonlinuation of the |hen known islands of the easterto seas. 
And the Spaniards for centuries^bave conducted Ihehr com¬ 
merce with China, the Philippine and other islands across the 
k’acific Ocehn to Acapulco, and thence to Vera Cruz, the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the ports of Spain. Therefore, in offering 
the following^propositions fora passage to the East Indies, il 
sets out with that advantage over tliie public immobility wbicb 
arises from the certainty that the project is not ne^r. 

" In oullinjp, tlie present proposition It, to puss to the Eelt 
Indies by way of the Azores, Bermuda, and the city Of Havair- 
nah, to Vera Cruz ; from Vqra Cruz atrosf the land to 
Acapulco; from Acapulco to the San.dwich islands ami 
Ladrones} and from the liadrones to China, British India# 
the colonies of Holland, and New South Wales. ‘ 

Thus would the passage to the East Indies be divided iiilo 
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tHro pai^s ;< afid of (he £^rst, or (lie passage from England (a 
Mexico, it is proposed (o speak first:— 

By turning to a terrestrial globe of moderate dimensions, it 
Xvill be seen, that upon the course from England to Vera Cruz, 
there are two resting plaees, so very happily situated in tho 
Azores and the Bernanda islands, that, even apart from the 
further division of the voyage to the East Indies, there are 
transcendent advantages h>r the establishment of a line of 
Bteam Communication from England to Mexico alone. The 
Azores, at the island of Flores, are at a distance of 1,150 miles 
from the Land’s End of England ; the Bermudas are about 
1,550 mites'from the Azores and from Ve^ Cruz; both of these 
stations being also exactly fn the line from Falmouth to Vera 
Cruz. The time occupied in the passage would therefore be, 
about five days from Falmouth to the Azores, seven from the 
Azores to Bermuda, and seven from the Bermudas to Mexico ; 
being an average period of nineteen days for the performance 
of the passage from Falmouth to Vera Cruz. 

** The supplies of coals to be taken in the Azores and the 
Bermudas would also be very cheaply obtained ; for both of 
those positions are in the route of shipping to the West Indies, 
the Mississippi river, and various other great trading countries' 
and places of the western world ; and as these vessels go in bal¬ 
last, it would be very profitable to leave coals at the Azores and 
Bermudas at a very trifling charge per ton. To the Azores, 
4M>al8 would be conveyed by the fruit vessels, of which so many 
hundreds go annually from Englftnd in* ballast, which is 
obliged to be purchased for the purpose, and by which coals 
could be conveyed without charge of an^ kind. Nor does the 
tariff of Portugal operate at these islands, and the charges for 
shipping have not been increased by the general Portuguese 
•decree, of the month of Novembef last. 

** Then, in addition to tKese great advantages in the conve- 
•nleoce of the distanees and cheapnesa of the fuel to be ta%en in, 
there follows the great combinatibn of commercial advantages 
Vvhtch arise from the numefous sources of passengers and 
ftntflSc Which present themselves upon the route from Elngland 
to^Vera Cruz. 

:■ First, to the Azores tbeipselves, the trade would be very 
largely increased if there existed* a regular communication by 
Bseahs of steam. These islands %re all very fertile, and produce 
the finest fruits in the world ; the wine also is capable of being 
Bittdh improved ; and the climate is so mild in the winter 
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months as to render the Azores perhaps the very best place 
for English invalids; cooler than Madeira, and the winter re* 
sombling^ the line October month of England, there is no dodbit 
that these islands would become much frequented by the Eng¬ 
lish, and that the number of passengers would be a very con¬ 
siderable addition to theproGts of this navigation from England 
to Mexico by steam. 

At ibe Bermudas, as a rendezvous from the southern states 
of America, this station would contribute much to the profits of 
the line. From Charleston in South Carolina is less than 600 
miles in a line due west from the Bermudas; and Charleston 
is the great metropolis of the southern states, and sends out 
great numbers of passengers to Europe, now principally by way 
of New York. But ^ there were steam ships from Bermuda 
to England in twelve days, and the passage only 56 hours from 
Charioston\to Bermuda, it is probable that this would become 
the route to Europe from Charlestijn and the whole of 
the cities and sefiports of the southern and south-western * 
states. 

** The number of passengers will^be very largely increased 
by the completion of the great line of railway which is in the 
act of being constructed for a distance of 700 miles, through the 
most fertile of the western states, to the Mississippi river-; 
‘'which great chain of inland communication, added to a steam 
communication with England in twelve days by way of the 
Bermudas, would probably determine to Charleston the greater 
proportion of the whole trade of the United States. •There is 
also to the southward, the important city of Savannah, and the 
wealthy stain of which i# is the capital,, with the adjoining 
Floridas, which are daily risipg into consequence, and from all 
which the passage to Bermuda is little more than about sixty 
hours by steam. ** 

Passing on from the Bermudas, the city of Havannahris 
exactly on the route to Vera Cruz, -and without passing onfr . 
mi^i^from the direct line it would he convenient to pot into 
this great port' for passengers, of whom considerable nuBkbers 
could be readily obtained both to-and from Ei^land, and hn-- 
tween the Havannah and Vera Cruz.- Passengers for Eitglaods; 
would also assemble hero from ^ew Orleans, Mobile, the porti 
of Texas, and the west of Florida, and from Honduras, Jamaica# 
and the Bahama islands, from the whole of# which the average 
j)assage would not be more than thirty-six hours to the Hava»«,. 
nab by steam. _ 
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** Onwards to. Vera Cruz are conveyed the whole of the pas-, 
•en^rs, maiis^ and merchandize, from England, to all Mexico' 
tod the western coasts of North and South America, as to the. 
cities of Lima and Truxillo, whence the passag’e to England will 
not then exceed a period Of abont thirty days. Mexico alone 
contains eight millions of inhabitants, and: ia a country so teeming 
with fertility, and abotmding in metallle riches, that the com¬ 
merce of such a nation must become of extraordinairy extent 
W'hen the revolutionary troubles may have been brought to a 
close. Therefore, amidst the numerous advantageahere exhi¬ 
bited, in the shortness of the distance from the stations/ the. 
cheapness of the fuel, and the many countsies and islands vi’hieh. 
would contribute passengers and mails on the way, there can¬ 
not remain a doubt that, at least one lire of steam ships may 
forthwith be very profljlably established from England tO) 
Mexico alone. / ^ 

** Proceeding towards the East Indies, it is now supposed* 
tihat the passengers, mails, and certain light and valuable arti-. 
cles of merchandize, shall be conveyed across Mjexico.froni Yera, 
€>oz to Acapulco, for the present, upon the existing road. 
Owing to the prohibitory policy of the ancient government of 
9pain, by which the tWd ports of Acapulco and Vera Cruz were, 
alone open to foreign trade, and the capital rendered every 
thing, amidst the system of centralization which prevailed, ' 
there is not to the present time any very direct road i^rom Aca¬ 
pulco to Vera Cruz or Alvarado ; although to pass by way of 
the city of Mexico is almost to double distance from sea to sea, 
and is not less than S60 miles. But from Vera Cruz to Aca¬ 
pulco, in a direct line, the distandPis only about 22S miles, 

, and' the country much more favorable for the formation of e. 
noad; for it lies across the table land of Mexico, has severaT 
considerable towns upon the way, and passes through some of 
the most fertile provinces in the new world. Should the route 
from Europe to the Blast ^Indies be through Mexico, it would; 
fblloyxjhat a ro^d. would be formed across the country in|||di- 
peet line, and in^ the style which Is dbhformable to the im'pi'ove- 
ments of modern timea;; but at present, the cafcUlalipns muStr 
be formed upon the supposition that the road is through the 
di^ of ACexico, and the distance 260 miles between Acapulco, 
fo Vera Cruz. 

On the table land, of Mexyco,.travelling is unusually cheap. 
Even- epen the circuitous road by' the capital, with English ar- 
rangementSr tiie passage could bo made iu three or four dayxx 
l(i^m sea to sea. 
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** Qo the opposite route to the East ladies, the crosstog of 
the Isthmus of Suez is attended with mueb greater'diffioulties, 
expense, fatigue, and delay. From the Red to the Mediterra¬ 
nean seas is a distance of 170 miles, but the country a desert, 
and not a house to be seen upon the way; and, owing lo the 
absence of water, travelling can only be accomplished by rneabs 
of camels, al the rate of about thirty miles a day, or full five 
flays to be passed upon that sbadeless desert of burning sand* 
The water, provisions, and bedding of the passengers must all 
bo carried by the camels at the same time; and it is therefore 
clear, that lo pass over so beautirul a country as Mexico must be 
an infinitely preferable, though certainly a more circuitous, 
route, without reflecting that it may be shortened to one-half of 
4he present distance, or ^hat a granite road, or an iron railway, 
over all or the greater part of the line may be very profitably 
made, or that,depart from Vera Cruz, there, is a more southern 
division of Mexico, in which the country is little more than one 
hundred miles wide 'between the GulfAis of Mexico and 
Tehantepec. 

Nor are there any political obstacles to be apprehended 
here. By a perpetual treaty with the republic of Mexico (Art. 
G.) British vessels and subjects are admitted upon the same 
terms with the subjects of the country ; and the right of passing 
across Mexico could not therefore be restrained. But there ia 
little doubt that the authorities of that country would be too 
eager to facilitate a project which would give them a Steam 
Communication witli all the nations to the east and to the west, 
with the carrying trade of tens of thousands of passengers and 
tons of goods in the year, and which would j^our wealth into 
Mexico in the countless mode^ which are apparent from its 
having then become one of the greatest highways in the whole 
world. '• 

** Arrived, then, at Acapulco, arrangements are supposed to- 
be made for another line of steam ships upon the Pacific Ocean, 
to the various quarters of the east. • 

First) the course from Acapulco to China is by the Sand¬ 
wich islands at QfVvbybee, which is a distance of rather less than 
9000 miles; from the Sandwich islands to the l<adrones, at the 
Tinian of Lord Anson, or the larger island of Saypan, which is 
about 3100 miles; and from the Ladrones to China at Macao,, 
which is a further.distance of about 1000 miles \ the entire dis¬ 
tance between Mexico and China biflng thus about 7,000 miles. 
There are other it^ands along the course, as Santa Rosa, whicls, 
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is 760 miles from Acapulco; Halcyon island, about 1000 nrilef 
.fcoBS the Ladrooes, and Lucon, the larg-est of the Phillippine 
•iaiaodt, between the Ladrones and Ilfacao; all places of report 
in the event of distress. 

' There are accordingly four places of deposit for coals upon 
this line.—Acapulco, the Sandwich islands/tbe Ladrones, and 
Macao,—all in the exact track oi the American vessels which 
pass round Cape Horn to the north-west coast of^roerica, and 
thence to the Chinese sea^. In this trade a large amount of 
tonnage is employed along the coast, from California to (he 
Columbia river, where furs are obtained in barter with the In^ 
dian tribes, and carried to China by way of the Sandwich 
islands; and thence 1 propose that coal of the kind called 
anthracite should be used in steam navigation from Acapnlco to 
Macao, and that this coal should be carried as ballast by the 
.American traders t(^ China from Philadelphia ^nd New York. 
To both of those cities this coal is conveyed from the great 
Pennsylvanian fiela; and as nearly all the East Indiameo from 
the United States sail from those ports, there Is little dot^bt that 
the fuel required at the stations on the PaciGc Ocean could thus 
be obtained at the low rata which is implied by substituting it 
for the ballast which now is so extensively used in that impor¬ 
tant branch of trade. 

** Then, besides the advanlage of obtaining anthracite coal in 
so convenient a manner from the United States, there is the 
very extensive saving in the contumption of fuel which is created 
by its use; for anthracite coal is more durable by twenty-five 
per cent, than any of the descriptions of bituminous coal, as 
' proved by repeated trials in the steam vessels of the United 
States, and in one passage ol^ cn English steam boat from the 
Thames to St. Petersburgb with the anthracite coal of Wales. 
Indeed, upon the whole of the voyage from England to the 
East Indies, this description of fuel should bo used, for it 
.abounds ip Ireland and in Wales, and conld be delivered at the 
Azores or the Bermudas by the West Indiamen from Bristol or 
/nmi Cork, or at the Bermudiw and Yera Cruz by Vhe traders 
from Philadelphia and New York. By the uSaof this substance 
as fuel, it results that the quantity to be conveyed will be 
twenty-five per cent, less than tbe quantity of any ordinary coal 
. -—a change which will reduce in practice the length of the 
.^atages on .the,Pa^sific Ocean from 3000 to 2360 miles; saving 
also one quarter pf tbe spkee required for the fuel of tbe kinds 
^QW in use, as authrucitU is of a greater specific gravity thaq 
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ordinary coal in the proportion of 2 to 1*450, and thenca the 
stages become comparatively very mecb dimioisbed in distance, 
as to the calculations for tbe capacity of a profitable sonveyanee 
of coal. 

** 1 also should propose to adopt steam engines of the most 
approved construction, to be of low pressure, and upon tbe 
principle of external condensation, which has lately been in¬ 
vented, and which promises to be of tbe highest possible 
utility in lengthened voyages by steam. By this principle no 
saline deposit is created in the boiler, and thence is removed 
the delay now created by opening the boilers for tbe purpose 
of clearing out the sediment, whilst the consumption of fuel is 
considerably decreased by the absence of the interveuing saline 
encrustation which now is so great an impediment to the ge¬ 
neration dl^team. TbJ metal of the boilers is also greatly 
preserved, an^ the danger from explosion is diminished, by the 
use of low pressure engines of a construction by which distilled 
water alone is used,T"«a circumstance of ibiportance where the 
voyages arc long, and accidents more fatal when happening at 
considerable distances from land. This invention is therefore 
one of the most remarkable and valuable which has appeared in 
the whole history of steam. 

*' But, besides the great advantages to be obtained by the use 
of* anthracite coal, and the cheap rate at which it can be sup¬ 
plied at the stations on both oceans, there is the still more 
important superiority of the seas for steam navigatioo upon the 
western route. 

** From England to the Azores tbe sea is remarkable for no 
violence of character any kind, the Bay of Biscay being passed 
to the westward, and the weatj^er usually favorable for steam. 
From the Azores to the Bermudas, and onwards to the entrance 
of the Gulpli of tMexicb, a distance of more than 2000 miles, 
there is an almost eternal calm, or gales«o gentle, that I .have 
ever thought with what truth Columbus described this part of 
his voyage, as wanting only the voice t>f tbe nightingale to be 
a perfecti*picture of an Andalusian spring. Along the Gurpti-of 
Mexico there aib occasional interruptions to the calms which 
even there prevail throughout the greater portion of tbe year; 
but these occasional storms are of less importance in these cal¬ 
culations, inasmuch as-the Gulpb of Mexico does not measure 
altogether'a distance of more than about 600 miles. Then, on the 
outward passage there is some assiUance to be derived from the 
pquinoctial current and the nortfa*east trade Wind, whiJsi ii^ ifaq 
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return passage there is a much more considerable impetus re** 
cerved from the GuJph streams which, from the Havanuah to the 
island of Abaco, has a siretq^tb of full five miles an hour, and in 
that degree will add to the speed of'the vessel in a part of the 
sea over which it is usually desirable rapidly to pass. Whh 
these advautages in both pastages, it becomes apparent that 
the voyage to and from Mexico will frequently be made in fifteen 
orsixteen days, although the average is given at about eighteen. 

** But on the Pacific Ocean still greater adivantages appear; 
for the Pacific Ocean, throughout all its v».st expanse, is the 
most tranquil of all the waters of the world ; storms within the 
tropics are almost unknown beyond a few miles from the islands 
where the land may be high; and through one hondred and 
fifty degrees of longitude, the sky is scarcely for ^es darkenedr 
by a cloud. Upon the tranquil ctiaracter of Uffs ocean, the 
success of steam navigation to the East Indies q^ust boaek.n.own 
ledged, indeed, principally to depend, for the distance is greafer 
than by the Red Sda, to some of the countries to which a pas.<« 
sage is now sought to be obtained, this difference in distance 
being argued to be far outweighed by the more favorable cha-i 
racter of the seas to be pissed. 

** For, upon the supposition that the weather will be almost 
always equal to a calm from Acapulco to China, 1 propose that 
the vessels should be built of much less draught of water,'and,- 
therefore capable of being driven at a much greater speed than 
those which may be fitted for the navigation of the Bay of 
Biscay and the eastern seas to Bengal. With the perfect 
machinery proposed to be used, the short time required for re¬ 
maining at the stations, when the boiler^ shall not require to be 
opened, and the quantity of fnpl to be taken in be diminished by 
the use of anthracite coalj and the diminished quantity required 
for engines of the description propdsed, 1 do not hesitate Jto 
estimate the speed of the vessels to be upwards of twelve milea 
an hour, or at the rate of three humdred miles per day, or 
ten days to be tbenime feom Acapulco to the Bandwich 
fefknds, and fifteen from the Sfendwich islanda to <4Vlacao, or 
from Acapulco to China, the passage, even'^inelusive of stop<< 
pages, to be regularly accomplished in a period of twenty-five 
days. 

** Thus will the voyage to and from England and China be. 
accomplished in nbout forty-five days, the passage being cheap 
pleasant, and secure,—through tranquil latitudes, and amongst 
OOUDirics and islands the most interesting and beautiful in the 
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trorld. The Pacific Ocean, hitherto almost onoavig-ahle from 
the calmness of its winds, may thus be destined to become the 
g-reat highway from the east and from the Hrest^aod the greatest 
theatre of the future triumphs of steam. 

The commercial advantages of the western course are like¬ 
wise efttreroely great, for the number of passengers end miiile 
will be increased at every stage. 

From Acaptlilco to Canton the number of passengers and 
letters would be doubled from the United States alone; for 
Vera Cruz, is within five days from New York by steam navige- 
tron, and thence the passengers and correspondence between the 
United Slates and China could be conveyed from New York to 
lyiacao in a period of about thirty-two days, whereas the timo 
now^tSbupied^ passing rouiyiCape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope is full fum^oiiths, from the United Slates; and that 
country is, moreo^r, too distant from the Mediterranean for a 
profitable passage by the route of the Red’ISea. Therefore, the 
estabfishmeut of steam navi^tion across the Pacific Ocean would 
be attended with extreme advantages to our transatlantic- 
friends ; and, by way of Mexico, there is po doubt whajtevet 
that the whole stream of passengers would be secured forth¬ 
with, with all the correspondence to and fro, with a great mass 
of merchandize, and all the specie, of which as great an annuarl 
amount' is transmitted to China from the various parts of the 
United States. For the Americans, being not a manufacturing 
nation, have no eommodity which usually serves for exporta¬ 
tion to China in return for the silk and tea which they so 
largely import from that country; and thence the voyages 
round Cape Horn in search of the furs spoken of •before; but 
the balance of payment being still very largely against the 
United States, this balance is therefore compelled to be trans¬ 
mitted to the Chinese in silver or gold y mi> operation which has 
contributed much to the impoverishment of the Americans by 
the drains of the specie of the country which thus are required 
for the Chinese trade. Then all this speereis now fully four 
months on thB way to China in sailing vessels; whereas, by 
way of Mexico, the sa*me amount of money would be only one 
month detained upon the sea, because the specie would be puc- 
chase4 in Mejiyicp; itself,, aqd shipped from Acapulco to Canton 
direct, which would create u saving of the interest of the monejir 
for three months, and of two-thirds of the insuiance upois 
k,—advantages so great as to secure theVhole of the trafiic for 
t,hq steam yesseU from Acapulco to A{acao. Then there is the 
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return car^o for the United States, of manufactured silks from 
China, with perhaps some of the more valuable qualities of 
tea* and sundry other articles of value in a small weight and 
space. All this trade to and from the United States to China 
may be estimated as equal in amount to the whole trade from 
England itself, since the American merchants supply tho^whole 
of Mexico and South America with the teas and other commodi¬ 
ties from China* and would still more largely extend this trade 
when conducted from so central a position as Vera Cruz* and 
under all the advantages which this new route to China brings 
into view. The number of passengers, letters, and packages 
may therefore bo taken as doubled by means of the addition 
which at l^exico falls into the stream; and with the passen¬ 
gers, mails, and other traflic to and from England, aed»from 
Holland, France, and the rest of the European^ates, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that one or more lines of j^Uets could be very 
profitably maintaviod.between Mexico and China, in the manner 
which here is [iroposed. ^ 

It must not bo"omitted to mention the great return cargo 
of raw silk whicli would arise from China to England, upon 
the establishment of this.communication. The quantity of raw 
silk exported from China is about 12,U00 bale.8 per year; and as 
this is a valuabip commodity, in a small space, it will abun¬ 
dantly repay, in the saving of ititerest of money and insurance, 
the superior charges of conveyance to England by the nearer 
route. One thousand bales of silk per month would thus be 
obtained for England alone, with all the manufactured silks for 
the United States, Mexico, and the South American States, 
some ofthe^Qner qualities of teas fqr all tlfese nM^ans and for 
the European States, wjth all the valuable commodities of 
camphor, benzoin, ivory, toys, gold-dust, carpeU of eastern 
manufacture, and other varieties of valuable merchandize, 
which appear to have been regularly brought from Manilla tq 
Acapulco by the Spanish galleons of former times. 

** Numerous vaKiablo unaniifactured articles from England 
would repay the expense of exportation to China, by the same 
course,—as tools, fine woollen cloths, aifd, perhaps, even the 
liner varieties of cotton twist would repay this expense. 

** The whole coast of China lies open to Mexico and Europe, 
at equal distances, and equally with Macao accessible from the 
station at \he LaJlrones. The exclusive policy of the Chinese, 
it is now clear, cannot be enforced, and a very extensive trade 
fnay, therefore* be opened with the whole pf the Cb^esp 
irpast* 
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** The isles of Japan will also be bfon^ht within an dquaf 
distance by way of the Ladrone^. These larg^e island's possess 
twenty miilion^.of an indurstrions and ingfenioiis poptt1ation'» and 
will be t>roit^ht virtually nearer to Europe by a distance of morw 
than ten thotfsand miles. 

“ The cheapneb and speed of steam conveyance will again 
bring out a population from China to. the Philippine islands, 
the Ladroncs, the Sandwich islands, and even to Mexico and 
surrounding South American states. 

The Sandwich islands already belong to England. The 
whole of the Poijrnesian'Archipelago beldngs also to England, 
by thi! the discoveries of Captain Cook and the 

other English naWators; and these, with the whole of the 
volcanic islands of vie Pacific Ocean and the Indian Archipe> 
lago, are fertile to the greatest degree, and destined to become 
most important possessions under the new empire of steam. 

'* To avoid the encumberment of these propositions, with too 
minute descriptions of the fancied consequences to arise from 
the changes which the steam engine has so peculiarly the 
power to create in that quarter of the world, and without 
further defeading these views than by pointing to the miracles 
whi6h steam navigation has effected upon the banks of the 
western rivers of the United States of America, where magni* 
fieent cities are rising in wildernesses—1 shall pass on to the 
next division of these propositions, and that which is more 
immediately interesting. 

** The route to British India is, therefore, upon the foregoing 
track, from England to Mexico, and f^om Mexico to the station 
at the Ladrones; or, for a distance of more than ten thousand 
miles ijligii^NI^’Bame course, and in the same vessel, if so it be 
requireoTniiii- England to the Ladrones. From the Ladrones 
the course is to the south-west, through the Jtraits of Suragoa, 
by tbd northegi side of the islands of Mindanao and Borneo, 
and thence to the islapd of Sincapore, or a distance ojf 2,800 
miles from the Ladrones. Sineapore is supposed to be a station 
for coals, to be conveyed from England or the United States as 
ballast in the ships which now so numerouily frequent that 
important place. 

** From Sineapore, the distance to Calcutta ts l,SfOO miles; 
to Madras, about 1,100: and Ceylon, 060; the distance from 
the Ladrones to Calcutta being 3,600 miles: from Acapulco, 
0,600 ; and the entire distance from England to Calcutta, by 
this course, is, therefore, about 18,700 miles. 
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** On the other hand« the distance by way of the Red 
end Mediterranean seaa is less than 9,000 miles; andi 
thereforek to wei^h the reasons in favour of the western, or 
more circoilotis course, is the next business to be done. 

*• First> there is the wide ditTereoee in the nature of the seas 
to be crossed. On the route by the Red Sea, the Ray of Biscay 
is to be passed^a sea always one of great difficulties; and 
from Socotra to Calcutta there is the whole expanse of the 
Arabian Seak the Indian Ocean, and the Ray of Bengal 
—seas at all times unoertaiA in their character, and utterly 
onnavigable by steam vessels during the south west monsoouk 
or for more than one-third portipn of the ye^ '^Fu^dering 
those months, fTom March to October, it Ja^ertain that no 
Steam Communication can be maintainedf across those seas; 
since if it be ajlowed to 4»e not impracticable, it will not be 
profltable, amidst the excessive consumption of fuel arising from 
the longer time which the vessel Will be at sea, with the 
greatly increased wear and tear of the machinery in struggling 
through those stormy seas;' and this without profit from pas¬ 
sengers, of whom a very small number would hazard their 
lives at that season of the year; or of cargo, since no under¬ 
writer would insure the goods. Even during the nohh-east 
monsoon, the wind is directly foul from Ceylon to Calcutta; 
and Oil the return passage is too directly after the vessel; for, 
in the event of a stormy time» and the swell which so frequently 
prevails in the Bay of Bengal, no such a craft as a steam vessel. 
With its enbumberment of paddle*4)oxes and wheels, could 
possibly keep before the sea. 

But, on the opposite course, |lie wind from Calcutta to and 
from Sincapore^ will be at all times fair. The CdllW|j|y|||about 
aouth-south-eait, and nortb^north-west to andfroiudinRitaund 
Sincapore; and, therefore, the wind will be three points free 
in both monsoons. The coarse, also, will be under the lee of 
the land on the eastern side of the Bay qf Bei^al, where the 
sea will be much more favorable for iteadi 'imvigation than 
down the centre of the bayi'which is the course to Madras and 
Ceylon ; and, moreover^ to the eastward of the straits of 
Malacca, the monsoons aie due north and south, and, therefore,> 
the wind tlbrough the of (^ina will be at all times free. 

** i, therefore, estimate the time of the passage between 
ETngtaiid and Bengal to be about the same by way of Mexico ats 
by the Red and Mediterranean seas. For the time required from 
Englanil to Mexico being eighteen days, and three days for the- 
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land passage to Acapulco, the Pacific Ocean is thus reached in 
about twenty-one days; and the pauage being then ten days to 
the Sandwich Islands, ten from the Sandwich Islands to the 
Ladrones, eight frons the Ladrones to Siocapore, and six from 
Sincapore to Calcutta, the full time would be fifty-floe days 
from England to Calcutta, or one day more than the es ttma i te of 
the time by the writers in favor of the route by the Aod Sea* 
But, refleotuig that the passage from England to Meadeo will 
frequently be made in fifteen or sixteen days, and tbatfllie pro¬ 
gress of improvements in roads and travelling arrangenients 
may render it usual to cross from Vera Crua to Aoapuleo in a 
singtr^flliQ^t becomes cleqr that, to estimate the time as equal 
only on the routes, is a very subdued estimate indeed, in 
favor of the we^ern course. 

** There is an isthmus at Tenasserim, between the Bay of 
Bengal and the Gulph *of Siam, about seventy miles wide, to 
pass across which, by railway or a granite road, would cot off 
about 600 miles of the passage through the straits of Malacca, 
and thus shorten the passage to Europe by at least two days. 
Tenasserim is in the territory conquered from the Burmese, and, 
therefore, may be thongbt of as a point for the formation of a 
most important pass, for this would equally shorten the passage 
to the Presidencies of Ceylon and Madras; andthe departure of 
the main steam vessel being then from the eastern side of the 
isthmus, this would form a most central point of rendezvous for 
passengers, not only from Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, but 
from Rangoon, Cambodia, Siam, and the other principal English 
aud Native dominions in that quaater of the east. 

Supposing this to be the course, the isthmus abreast of 
Oomel Island would be equidistant, and about three days* run 
from Calcutta, Ceylon, and Madras, whence branch steam 
vessels must be supposed to be maintained to the various Pre- 
sidenmes, or one steam vessel for Ceylon and Madras, and one 
for CalcnttaT which vessels may be otherpriae employed for the * 
remainder of the time. From Calcutta there jls even a clear land 
passage through the Barm^ country to Rangoon, ai^ the port 
of departure here supposed ito be in view. . Should the passage 
be still tbroogh the straits of Malacca, i^nd by way, of Sioca- 
pore, then the point of reddei^voas, IfOto MadraFand Ceylon, 
may be the island of Andaman, which is abreast of Madras, 
and exactly in the track of the maia steam vessel from Calcutta 
tq. Sincapore. ’ * 

"'he Presidency of Bombay cannot be ipduded in these ar- 
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rangemcnts, nor is it of much importance alone ; and, moreover, 
that part of the East Indies, is already within less than sixty 
days* sail from England, by sailing vessels to Snez, and by the 
line of Steam Communication, existing already upon (be Mediw 
terranean sea. , 

" Then, in esiimaiing the advaotagbs and disadvantages of 
the two courses towards England, it is to be borne in mind, that 
so many important countries will lie upon the Mexican route, 
that the speculation will be very profitable in a mercantile point 
of view. The whole of the passengers and mails from Calcutta, 
Madras, Ceylon, from Siam, Cambodiu/ Sincapore, the Dutch 
Colonies^ and the Philippian islands would here be^rilrr'^il 
into one steam vessel, if required; and, moreovejD^^the passed' 
gers and mails from China to Mexico, might be tpnsferred to the 
same large vessel, at the station at the Ladrones ; or even to 
render one vessel sulBcienl between Aca]|>uIco and Calcutta, by 
carrying the passengers and correspondence by way of Macao 
and thence to Sincapore, would not lengthen the passage by 
more than two or three days.' 


TllE LATE BISHOP CORRIE. 

The revered and beloved Bishop Corrie is no more. He 
died on Sunday, Feb. 12. 

The stroke which cut him pIT, was an attack on Che brain, 
terminating in paralysis. For some months past, he had 
suffered severely from acute pain in ibe right temple, and 
headaches ; but so patientlyadid he bear all, that few knew 
how much he suffered, and little thought of the extent of 
disease gaining upon him. Wfa,en at*'Hyderabad, on bis visita* 
tion, the disease seems to have been formed and partially 
developed j and on the morning of Tuesday, the last day of 
January, he was suddenly seized in the Vestry<^room of St. 
'Mary's Church, and, in the qoprse.pf an hour, was jh a state of 
insensibility and torpor, from wBich he had" but Hw intervals 
of relief during the five remaioipg days of his life. 

The name of Corrie.is asspciillled ^ith the best benefactors of 
India. Buchanan, who labored fill he' made the woes and 
vrauM otlodik- pierce thejgar'^ l^gland, was his friend. The 
humble, laborious, and spitilual^mindod Brown, loved him 
tenderly. . 

'Bishop Hebcr was the friend of Corrie. Bishop Turner, » 
profound theologian, and elegant scholar, of enlarged 
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hnJ roost spiritual in his affections, and possessing', in a high 
degree, discrimination of character, entertained for ArchdeaOon 
Corrie a warm attachment, which was moat cordially returned 
by Corrie's tender heart and drioled spilrit. Brown and Turner 
were bis first and last, and most beloved friends. ^ 

The Rev. Daniel Corrie, having been nominated a C^apttlltl 
on the Bengal E»tabliahment, came to India towards the close 
of the year iBOO, in the 29th year of his age, entirely devoted 
to his ministerial dufiel. 

For a few months after Mr. Corrie's arrival in India, tie 
continued in Calcutta, rejoicing many hearts by the evangelical 
and purity of his sertnons. His first station up the 
eountrylTi^al dhuitar, tvhere he sdon was able to spefak to the 
natives in llillioostani, of which he had acejuired the rudiments 
in his voyage out. Ho engaged a native Christian to teach and 
chtebbize, and established schools to instruct native children In 
the truths of the gospel. Benares had also the benefit of his 
visits and ministrations* By the assistance of friends, of whom 
one of the foremost was Dr. J. Robimlbfi, brother of our late 
Archdeacon, he raised a small church ftt SecrOle, soon after, 
Another at Benares, 'and, in ISIR, the beautiful church at 
, Chunar, together with a small chapel at Bu 2 ar, to the poor 
invalids and native dhribtians of which place he extended his 
iiompassion and his labors of love. 

At Chunar, the Chaplain remained (having paid one visit to 
daldutta meanwhile, to meet bis sister on her arrival from 
England) until 1810, when he was removed to Cawnpoib. 
Here he continued nol much more than one year, being fofeed 
by a severe attack on the liveY to abandon his duties for a 
season, and proceed to Galciitta, and soon as possible to sea. 
Tempestuoiia weather drove the ship back almost a wreck. Mr. 
Corrie soon after embarked on a ship bonnd to the Mauritidt, 
but again a storm arose, and the vessel was obliged to put in at 
Vizagapalgm. His health having tinproved, he prosecuted his 
Voyage noj|u^ben» but returned to Calcutta before the close ot 
the year. * ’ 

This was an important period in bii IHb; in Ifovember I 8 I 24 
lie tnaitied Miss Myefs, daughter of Mrs. Eilerton. Her mind 
was strong, her judgment e^oellent, her natnral talents culti¬ 
vated with great care, and her affectiena‘piirifled*and argulated. 
After 24 years of happy onion, Mrs. Corrie died in Dec. 1 S 86 , 

£a$t India and Cot, Mag., Fol.xir, IVot 92, &^em6er. , 
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to be followed in six short weeks by him whose removal we 
DOW deplore. 

Mr. Corrie was appointed to Agrra in the beginning of 1813. 
A native congregation was soon formed at Agra, and soon 
counted fifty members. But> wiihio two years, a dangerous 
attack on the liver drove Mr. Oorrie from India for a season, to 
visit his native land. Daring a stay of about tivo years in 
England, he was much engaged in preaching for the Church 
Missionary Society, and in turning the Hearts of British Chris¬ 
tians to the spiritual destiiutioD of their fellow-men in Hin- 
dooslan. 

On his return from England, along with Mrs. Corrie and an 
infant daughter, in the middle of^1817, Benares 
scene of his ministrations, and devoted labors, . was while 
here that be raised, throiighr.4heJieip of friendsf the fine obarch 
at Chunar (his fir|t sttctton).Bnd the chapel at Boxer. At this 
time; ha devoted mueh of his eare and "thoughts to the Church 
Missionary Society, by establishing schools in connection 
with the Society, Cdf the Christian education of Hindoos and 
Mnhomedans. 

In 1810, be became Preakieacy Chaplain. While filling this 
important office be poraiied Ins plans and exertions in the eause 
. of edueation,-*-<aod with-great cordiality welcomed and. aided 
that excellent and indefatigable lady, Mrs. Wilson, in her 
arduous efforts to promote native f(^ale education. 

The gifted Bishop.Heber epnferred on Mr. Corrie the appoint- 
.mcDt of Archdeacon of Capita, in 1$23, on the death of Dr. 
Loring; an appointment which reflected high credit on that 
. ainiable Prelate.’s judg^njif and associated th.e'.weight of 
. responsibiiitytund high !efl|ee« ^ with the meekness, bumihtj/ 

. experieeccr fervent piety^ apd talent of Corrie—^huv, making 
. them all more influential .for' iMiOrPi^iPotion of pip^ religion, and 
. Ihe good of ihn ehnrfb. . 

. His appointment to the •Af<^deaco*ip'y did not i^ntirely pre- 
! vent him from doing somelhingf persQaally, the native 
congregations. Besides,the ad.dresses which be never failed to 
.deliver to.them nn a fit o|ipartunity.. he translated ** Sellon’e 
^.,;;;A,bfidgment of Scripture/'; the^ayerobook, and many of the 
..<finmiUes,.intQ HinfioostaoL fSB likewise drew ^p " Outlines 
HUlory’' in^Eeglisb^ for the benefit of Hindoostani 
The third editinncif tbal simple and excellent .work is 
; noeit.finuing from the Madias press, and will soon be in the 
iMpydf of hundreds of the rising generation. . Its great value 
ekftsbts in the tone of pure Christian principle which pervades it. 
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The interest which Archdeacon Corrio took in the cause of 
sound education may be seen in the establishment of the Cal¬ 
cutta Higrh School, which valuable institution was or^^aiiized 
and established by the judicious and holy Bishop Tamefi mainly 
through the advice and counsel of the Archdeacon. 

In 1884, after a sojourn of nearly 88 years In India, Arch¬ 
deacon Corrie was called to England to be raised to a high 
station fit the church. His natural powers and qualifications, a 
humble view of himself, simplicity of heart and purpose/-un¬ 
bounded benevolence; and a calm sound judgment, rendered 
him the object on which all eyes looked, and many hopes 
rested, when Madras was erected into a Bishopric. His striking 
his eminent apal, his devoted fidelity to the cause of 
simple evangelical truth, bis transparent purity of ehaneter« 
and spirituafily of mind ; his calm judgment, his firmness in 
essentials, and his literal views, were tl^ religions and intel- 
tectual endowments which raised high hopes of hit being a 
truly eminent Bishop. 

On Trinity Sunday, 14tb June, li885. Archdeacon.Corrie 
was consecrated Bishop of Madras, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a'nd the Bishops of Litefateldt Carlisle, and Bangor. 
The University of Cafinbridge ebafmrred upon him the degree 
of L L. D. On the S4th Octotef, bis Lordship landed at 
Madras, and, oU the 88th of the tame mdntb, Wat installed in 
St. George's Cathedral. 

The Bishop brought the Christian experience, and the fruits 
of a thirty years* ministry in'India, to bear upon all that came 
before him. * * 

The Madras Grammar SebobI, Vefsery School, and Vepery 
Seminary, all of which fosteted^ mourn bis death. Only one 
week tefqre the Bishop was laid on his death-bed, he had 
examined the studmts in Vepery SCminaiy^in the^ Greek Nbw 
Testament, and on the '' Evidences Of'Christianity,** and id- 
dressed ^m in a strain' of wisdomi^ldety, and afTet^ioo, which, 
it is to ihey will never while memory retains 

its powem. Vepery Semtitary was'hisi^twand his hope. 

The native Christians, from Agra tp'Cape Oomorih'. have tost, 
in Bishop Corrie, thfi mild! rotor, UieaiRnsedbnale pastor, ah#ihe 
friend, who, with the fUUest cHristiairiy'mpatbjr, epknowtedfifed 
them at br^hren; and tdred theniiaS'Sdeb. ih tlieyjhave' 
lost'the friend who eoiild fitly enter tdlo alf their' ditfidnlWes, 
sympathifse.with all tbeif idrrows, makie allowance fotill their 
weaknesses, and appreciate their real fkith- aitad real ebriiVladr 
character. 



StJJVliVlER AND WINTER. 

fWRITTEN IN INDIA IN THE COLD SEASON.]' 

At this teason of the yeUt in dear Otd Engpland, how exquisite’ 
is the enjoyment of a brisk morningf walk and the social evenings 
9re. Though a cold day in CaUsutta is not exactly like a cold 
day in London, perhaps few of oor countrymen experience the 
dhe without its sometimes soggesting a remembrance of the 
othei^. An Indian winter is less agreeable than an English 
winter, but it is not without its preasirres.^ The mornings and 
evenings are sometimes truly delightful. 

Stiir, however, who would not prefer flie more wholesome 
frigidity of England J T.'iere,> the external gloom and ^bln a l i u . 
ness enhance our io*door comforts, and we do noL^ss sunny 
skies when greeted with sunny looks. If we se^^ blooming 
gardens,we see bfooming.faces. But as we hav'e few domestic 
enjoyments in this- edunfiiyr, and as our bouses are as open as' 
bird-cages, we have little comfort when eompelied to remain- 
at liome on a cold day, with » slmrp easterly wind whistling 
through every room. In our dear native country each season 
has its-peculiar moral or .physical attractions. It is not easy to> 
say which is the most agreeable-—its summer or Hs whiter. 
Perhaps I must decide in favor of the former. The memory of 
many a smiling summer day, still flashes upon my soul! If the 
whole of human life were like a fine day in June, we should 
eease So wish for " another and a-better world.’* From dawn 
to sunset it is one revel of delight. How pleasantly, from the 
frst break of day,.have I lain wide awake^. and traced the ap¬ 
proach of the breakfast hour by^the increasing notes.pf birds, 
and the advancing sunlight on my. curtains 1 A summer feeling, 
flit sudi a time, would steal upo^ my spirit, as 1 thought of the 
Ipng^ cheerful day behin’n me^ and planned some rural walk, or 
rustic entenainment. The ills i^l^t flesh is heir to, If they oc¬ 
curred for n . moment to'my mind, appeared like idle visions. 
They were iticooceivable as real,.things.Aslbaard*|^o lark 
singing in “ a glorious privacy of iJighi,’’, and. "Saw boughs 
of the gseeu add gold,.tpburqaln at my window, and bad niy 



Ipse melahpdoly iSeidi W.hlc.b sometimes crowd upon 
eiar so naiural, at ai^W^^py kour. Even actual mis- 
a qpostionabtp sbapcj, when our physical con-' 
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irtitution is in perfect health, and the flowers Are in full bloom, 
and the streams are glittering^ in thosun.. So powerfully does 
the light of external nature sometimes act upon the moral sys¬ 
tem, that a sweet sensation steals gradually over the heart, 
even ^ when we think we have reason to be sorrowful, and 
while we almost accuse onrsekes of a want of feeling. 
fretful hypochondriac would do well to bear this in mind, and 
•not take it for granted that all are cold and selfish whb fail 
40 sympathize in bis fantastic cares. He should retoember that 
men are sometimes so buoyed up by the sense of corpdreal 
power, and a communion with nature, in her cheerful mohds, 
that things connected with their own personal interest, wMbh 
'A'^i^wir^imes would irritate them to madness, {>a'88 by tfaemltko' 
Che wind. He hunselfmost bafve had his intervals of comparative' 
happiness, iu^'hich the causes of his present afflictions would 
have appeared trivial and absurd. He should not then, expect 
persons'whoSe blood*is warm iu their veins, and whote eyesf 
are open to the blessed sun in heaven, to think more of hff 
sorrows than ho would himself were.iiis mind and body in Itf 
hoallhl'ul state. / 

With what a light heart and eager appUtKe did I enter the 
little breakfast parlour, whose glass^ors opened upon a bed of 
flowers! The table was spread with dewy and delicious fruits 
from our own garden, and gathered by hiirand friendly faUnds.' 
Sweet and luscious as were these natural dainties to the sight 
and taste, they were of small account in comparison with the' 
fresh cheeks and cherry lips that so frankly accepted the wonted 
early greeting. Alas \ how that dear, domestic circle is now'' 
divided, and what a change has since come over the spirit of 
our dreams! Yet still 1 cherish boytsb feelings, and the past' 
is sometimes present. " As I give Uif imaginary kiss to" an^ 
old familiar face,’* aud catch mytelf alfliost oocoosciousljf;^ 
yet, literaliTy, returning imaginary smiles, my heart is as freifi' 
and fervid as of yore. Fifteen years a^ fifteen Ibonsand mifUa 
do notclittige or separate faithful spirits, nor annihilate ear^ 
associations. Pi^ed friends may stllF sbkre the light of loVe/U^' 
severed clouds are equally kindled by tbe same sun; V,'' 

I must not be ioo egotiMically garrolcitia: in'prints or 1 
now describe the varlouy ways in whieh f have spent% sui^- 
mer’s day in England. I'wouH dilate'upoA my nodii^day'^ 
loiterings amidst Wild ruins and. thick fbrdsis; and on theshacyftf 
banks of rivers.—the pic-nie paWleSi—the “gyp^y prophehleJi-i^' 
the twilight homeward walk^—the ibclaHeadrluking, and/thfl^* 
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lut scene of all, the " rosy di^ams and slomber's light/’ indueetl 
any wholesome exercise and placid thoughts. But, perhaps, 
these few simple allusions are sdfflcient to awaken a train of 
kindred associations in the reader’s mind, and he will thank 
me for those words and images that are like the keys of 
memory, and " open all her cells with easy force.” 

If a summer’s day be thus rife with pleasure, scarcely less so 
is a day in winter, though with some little drawbacks, that 
give by contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. It is difficult to leave 
the warm morning bed and brave the external air. The firelesa 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest shudder. 
Blit when we have once screwed our courage to the sticking 
point, and With a single jerk of the clothes, and a 
from the bed, have commenced the opethtions of the t/Swet, the 
battle is nearly over. The teeth chatter for a while, and the 
limbs shiver, and we do not feel particularly comfortable whilst 
braaking the ice in our jugs, and performing our cold ablutions 
amidst the sharp, glass-like fragments, and wiping our faces 
with a frozen towel. But these petty evils are quickly van¬ 
quished, and as we rush but of the house, and tread briskly and 
firmly on the hard ritigiDg earth, and breathe our visible breath 
in the clear air, our strength ^dnd self-importance miracuoosly 
increase, and the whole frame begins to glow. The warmth 
and vigour thus acquired are inexpressibly delightful. As we 
re-enter the house, we are proddl of our intrepidity and vigour, 
and pity the effeminacy of our lefiS enterprising friends, who 
though huddled together round the fire, like flies upon a sunny 
wall, still complain of cold, and instead of the bloom of health 
and animatfon. exhibit pale and pinched cheeks, blue noses, 
and hands cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who rise 
with spirit on a winter morning, slit and thrill themselves 
with early exercise, are iediffefeni to the cold for the rest of the 
day, and feel a confidence in their corporeal energies, and a 
lightness of heart that ar6 experienced at no other aeason. Bol 
evio the timid and luxurious>re bot withont their pleasures. 
As the shades of evening draw id* the parlouf twilight—the 
closed curtains—and the cheerful dre, make home a lUtte para¬ 
dise to all I 

.^e warm and cold seasons of India'have no charms like, 
tbmj^hut yet*^deple who are guiltless of what Afilioh so finely 
B' ** s^lenness against nature/’ and who are willing in a 
philosophy and piqiy lo extract good from every- 
tyog, "^piiy make themselves happy even in this land of exile 
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The mind is its own place/* *tWbi)e 1 am writings this 
paragraph, a little bird in mjr room, who ills nitich a foreigner 
here as I am, is pouring >ottt liis soul ina Hood of song. Ui| notes 
breathe of joy. He pines not for an English meadow>*-b6 
cares not for his wiry bars-~-hc envies not the little denizens of 
air that sometimes flutter past my window, nor imagines, for m 
moment, that they come to mock him with their freedom. He 
is contented with his present enjoyments, because they are 
utterly undisturbed by idle comparisons with those experienced 
in the past or anticipated in the future. He has no thankless 
repiuings, and no vain desires. Is superior intellect then so 
fatal, though sublime a gift, that we cannot possess it without 
thp,.^pispnous alloy of care? Must grief and ingratitude in¬ 
evitably bnd entrance into the heart, in proportion to the lofti-^ 
ness and number of our mental endowments f Are we to seek 
for happiness iti ignorance ? To these questions the reply is ob¬ 
vious. Every good quality may be abused, and the greatest, 
most; and be who perversely employs his powers of thought and 
imagination to a wrong purpose, deserves the misery that he 
gains. Were we honestly to deduct ft-om the ills of life all 
those of our own creation, how trifling the amount that would, 
remain ! We seem to invite and encourage sorrow, while bap- 
; pioess is as it were, forced upon us . against our will. It is 
wonderful how some men pertinaciously cling to care, and 
argue themselves into a dissatisfaction with their lot. Thus it 
is really a matter of little moment whether fortune smile or 
frown, for it is in vain to look for superior felicity amongst those 
who have more ** appliances and means to boot,** than their 
fellow men. Wealth^ rank, and reputation, do not secure their 
possessors from the misery of discontent. 

As happiness then depends upop^ the right direction and em¬ 
ployment of our faculties and not on worldly goods or mere 
localities, our countrymen might be cheerful enough even in 
this foreign land, if they would onl^ accustom themselves to a 
proper traiikof thinking, and be ready on every occasion tq 
look on the brighter side of ail things.* In reverting to home 
scenes we should regard them for their intrinsic charms, and 
not turn them into a source of disquiet by mournfully comparing 
them with those around us. India, let Englishmen murmur afl 

they wiU,basmany attractions and eojoyments* Tlie.prioceYyqf^ 

• * 

* '* IWB8 ever more diipoeed" lays Hume, " to Re tlie fevorable than the na* ' 
tavorableside of thinga; a tnm ifj’ mind^^tek UU more to pesenv, 

ikantobvborntaaneHate^tenthouear^ap/iter^ ^ . 
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generous style in whicb^we live in this country, the frank and 
familiar tone of our iittle society, and the general mildness and 
equality of the climate, can hardly be denied by the most deter-v 
mined malcontent. It is true that (he weather is often, in the 
summer months, a great deal warmer than we like it; but jf 
** the extreme heat** did not form a convenient subject for con;- 
plaiot and conversatioii, it is perhaps doubtful if It would so often 
be thought of or alluded to. And what climate is without its 
evils? The mornings and evenings of India are always cool 
enough for a drive, and the rest of the day is rarely so intolera¬ 
ble within doors as it is sometimes pathetically d'cscribed. 
At the cold season a walk either in the morning or evening is 
delightful, and 1 am rejoiced to see many distinguis hed pe r- 
sonages paying the climate the compliment of trealkfg li IiRe 
that of England. It is now fashionable la use our limbs in the 
ordinary way, and the Calcutta Strand has become a favorable 
promenade. It is not to be denied, that besides the mere exer¬ 
cise, pedestrians at home have great advantages over those who 
lire too aristocratic to leave their equipages, because they can 
cut across green and quiet Qelda. enter upon rural by-ways, and 
enjoy a thousand little patches of lovely scenery that are 
fecrets to the high-road traveller. Sut still the Calcutta pedes? 
trian has also his peculiar gratifications. It is true tjhat he cap 
enjoy no exclusive prospects, but be comes in more immediate 
contact with the rank, beauty and fashion of the place, and, if 
like the writer of this article, he is fond of children, be will be 
delighted with the numberless pretty and happy little faces that 
crowd about him, and awaken a tone of tender sentiment in his 
mind, and rekindle many sweet associations.—-Xitf. i^eavea 
J}, L. liichardam, Haf* *> 


LETTERS FROM MR. HUME AND FROM INDIA. 

To tha Editor of AWxandtr*a Eaat India Afagasrtne.—Sir^, 
permit me to solicit your fnsettion in your next .Number of a 
brief communication respecting the Criminal cLaws, rectifying 
an error of e eorrespondent last month, whose mind is tenderly 
alive to the lofTeVliigs'of hath'entty. The extract of a recent 
tetter'from the Medras Fresfdeney will shew the noble conduct 
df views Eritish ■ patirooage of Idolatry and M a home? 

dhhin^Herogatory to Us dignity as a Briton, and to his con- 
as a sincere Chnsliab. It may be exclaimed In reference 
whose consistency of |llridoiple is similarly tested —O ef 
When will the British Oovetnment, both in 
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Bfitain anil in India* act worthy of ita^hi^h character andde«*> 
tiny, at least to->:-let Idolatry alone. Awakkig^anxioualy the 
arrival of that auspicioua period, am yoHra,iltef, Fidblitas. 

L-. Aag. 18, 183r. 

Z,ETTBR from j. hums, esq., m. p. 

Sir,—Your fears are not well founded as to the bill respectinn^ 
the Criminal Court. The bill in qjuestion did no more' ibBii 
place the reports of trials at tho Central CrimjnSl Court; on the 
same footing* as the reports from the rest of the country, that is, 
not to require the Recorder to attend tho Queen. 1 havef sent 
the paper (].the circular on the decrease of capital punishmentl 
to the Morning Advertieer, and ) hope it will appear. I con- 
gMtulatc you on the progress made in the amelioration of the 
Criminal Laws, and remain yours sincerely. Joseph Hume. 

June 23, 183/. • 

• RECENT LETTER FROM INDIA. 

, i?. ., ..—, Feb. sr, 1837. 

M}' dear Sir, 

The first name J. G.Casamajor, Esq., is that of agentleman who 
by his unshrinking adherence to Christian principle, and re¬ 
fusing to collect or take any management of a tax of a kind 
essentially of the same nature with the' PilgriBi Tax, has ex¬ 
posed himself to the indignation of the Madras Government, 
and has been deprived of his oflice as principal Collector of the 
Cuddapah district. I need not, of course, enter into any details 
of his case, as it will, no doubt, before this, have been made 
fully known to the friends in England, who are interested in 
such subjects, and must call for some decided measure ou the 
general question. . * • 

1 would only express my delfght, that it should have fallen 
on one, whose character is so well known in India,—whose 
long tried and valuable services of a public nature—whose high 
integrity of principle, as well as prudential wisdom (which are 
equally .prominent and characteristic trq|ts of hij character,}^ and 
whose dqgided and xealous attachment-to the interest of reli¬ 
gion, render hily in a, very high degree a distinguished pef-^ 
son. He is abo placed in circumstanp^a of independence, ao es 
not to suffer any material inconvenience f)tem the change of bis 
appointment. |t could not have fallen npop another person so 
well qualified to sustain the trial, nor jpjMHi one on whose be-** 
half so general a feeling of interest! will be experienced. Pro* 
vidence will thus overrule this event,*^l feel confident,-.Tor the 
good of the cause for which bur fyieiMl is called to sitflbr, 

V a ♦ Yours, &c,,-*f, •• 

f 
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ADVJCE TO TRAVELLERS ON THE OVERLAND 
14 PUTE TO INDIA VIA EGYPT. 

The followiogr. siig'srestioDS, and estimate of expenses, have 
lately been made by a correspondent of an Indian journal. In 
addition to the advice on this topic which has already appeared 
in this Magfazine, our readers will be glad to avail themselves 
(most particularly such as are about to proceed to India) 
of the subjoined useful information. A careful perusal will 
prepare the traveller for the avoidance of iiiuch discomfort and 
expense. 

As the route between England and India by Egypt, is now 
becoming more general than it was, perhaps 1 can say a few 
words upon the subject, which may prove of some use to futuj;e 
travellers. • 

1 shall follow my own route, and suppose the.traveller safely 
arrived at Alexandria. The first Egyptians wift> will present 
themselves to bis view on landing, indeed before be is fairly 
landed, are a number of ragged urchins, shoving miserable 
donkies into the water towards your boat, displaying their 
whole knowledge of our language in bawling out, ** very good 
jackass, very fine jackass.*' Upon one of these said very fine 
animals, I recdUimend him to take a seat, as there is no other 
mode of conveyance (nnlesi be prefers walking through the 
dusty streets) and proceeding immediately to the Consul, Mr. 
Shoane, who is very obliging and polite, and will give the aid 
of the English Jannissary Selim,' to whom I advise the bag¬ 
gage to |be made over ; he will have It passed through the 
custom house, and carried to the inn, at a most reasonable' 
cliargel 1 paid Rim for mind' one dollar." There is a'botel in> 
the middle of the towh', kept b^* an Italian, which is somewhat 
hot from itt situation, and knMtier by Mrs. Hume, iua pleasant 
enough quarter, though dust exists in abundance in ail parts of 
Alexandria. The ac<k>mmodatiofi Itl Mrs. Hume's house is not- 
good; the food worse, apd obe ii absolutely devoured by flies. 

I have seen the food black fmm them.' The ehatg^ too are 
high, two and a half dollars, br^fi've rupees a day. per head, for 
food and lodging,—i-twlae and beet extra. Little heed be said of 
AleXandria.—tbere dire only two streets that can be so called, 
hi the iDodefB-iown, The reibaiue of the ancient city cobsist 
ef.vast moundaof rnbbivh ; and fragments df walls are visible 
to the of thirty' feet where people have been digging for 
bricka and stones. * 

Alexandria tbe travelldr goes by the canal to Alfee, oq 
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the bank of the Nile. The canal, at present, is separated from 
the river by an embankment, to prevent its beiAgr choked by the 
mud and sand of the Nile, which would otherwise rnsh into it, 
BO one must move into another boat in order to proceed up the 
Nile to Cairo. I was just twenty-four hours from Alexandria 
to Atfee, where 1 had a note to an Italian employer styled Illoa 
trissimo, who spoke a little English, which he immediately put 
into practice, by asking me if 1 had brought my woman** with 
me. 1 started next morning and arrived at Cairo on the third 
day, though we did not sail at night. These boats are not un¬ 
like beauleas, having little cabins, but so low that one cannot 
stand upright in them ; indeed, in many of them it is not possi¬ 
ble to sit In a chair. They have generally two masts, sometimes 
three, furnished with immei^se lateen sails, and sail beautifully. 
As in India, they^are sometimes tracked up the stream ; but, 
alas! the dirt and vermin in them are beyond description; even 
sinking the boat does no^always dislodge the enemy, and the 
boatmen too are covered with them, as their blue shirts are 
never washed, and their bodies very rarely. 

The place of disembarkation is at Boojlaktwhicb may be called 
a suburb of new Caiso, though the landing place.is about two 
and a half miles from the gale of the city, ^ere thSservicea of . 
the Bpglisb Janissary must again be pur in requisition, to pass 
the baggage through the custom house,also to obtaio permissiofi- 
for any milk-goat or cow to pass in, as no female animals are 
permitted to enter the city without a pass, upon, pretence that 
they may be killed and eaten, and thereby endanger the health . 
of the Pasha’s liege subjects. Of course the pass money paid on 
soeb occasions has no hifluence in causing this «age Hygman 
enactment. My goat was detained three days, and a friend of 
mine .lost his altogether, ^fter the miserable villagps in Egypt 
and on the Arabian coast, no wonder tbe Natives talk in rap¬ 
ture of Grand Cairo; but to those who bi^ve teen Enropp or 
India, it appears a wretched place. The streets or rather janes, 
are very nar ^yv , like those at Benares (with tbe exception of 
one or two) unpavejl, thronged with camels^ dpnkies and water 
carriers. The shops ace little, open, .raised plqces, exactly like 
those in ltidia« and ta,iiieny of the baxan .pibanks or mats, are 
laid access from roof to roof, to shade from the sun the street 
below. Tbe houses have a dismal appeamaeef as glaa^ witw 
dows are not in general use.. but wooden shuUera pierccKt in 
different patterns admit light and air* The roofs ace dat and 
covered with p)ud, so when rain fails, of which tbejre is e little 
three or four times in the year, about November, they are pei« • 
feci sieves. • 
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1 lodg^ed with ao Engjish vvidow, Mrs. Vasilikee, a perfect 
cockney, whose long sojourn io this land of dust of Hies had in 
oo way diminished her truly English tastes, for cleanliness and 
order, for I witnessed the phenomenon, which it is in this 
country, of her daily scnibhipg and washing the stone floors 
of her housp^ The poor old la,dy*8 recol lections of home must 
however, have become somewhat faded by long absence, for 
she told me she was very partial to her house, because 4 was 
so cottage^likc. Her cottage was a flat>roofed sombre place, 
with small latticed windows in the widest part of the widest 
street in Cairo, about <0 feet across, not a bu&h or a tree near, 
and, altogether as unlike as possible to an English cottage, 
Ofeourse, I expatiated upon its rural qiialUies, at which hereyes 
brightened, and next morning her darling abode was scrubbed 
and washed with more assiduity than ever. *\ was expressing 
to her what 1 thought of Egypt’* capital, and launching out 
upon Us melancholy loojc, when she said, ** Wby, Sir, so 1 once 
thought, for when 1 Jdr&t came here with my poor husband, I 
did nothing butcrypnd ask him why be had brought mo to 
such a dust hole,” Nothing can ce more true or graphic than 
Mrs. Vasili|^y*$ description of this famous city, ^ 

We left Cwro on iho <0Jih June, 1036, and reached Thebes 
on the 27lb, having bad aU the ^ay strong northerly wind:^, 
which prevail at that season,, cn.d sailing day and night. The 
course of the Nile i* between bills, which appear to be of sand-r 
stone. Those on the east side are generally near, the river, in 
some places close to the edge ; on the west side, they are gene? 
rally at the di.*lance of some miles, all the iotei^cdiato flat 
lends cultivated, ^ 

The distance from Theb®* Eesseir is about 11,0 miles, 
which jouroey we performed in six marches. The road looks . 
like a river of sand winding bet!ween bare rocky ^bills, which 
come down abruptly into it,-.The sand is intermixed with 
small stones, which make it atMi firm. A buggy may be 
driven the whole way. The trip may be perforfllra oo camels, 
donkies, or hoi^pei ^be ;two . latter are not procurable 
either at Tl)ebeS..Qe^ 0 s«eir: .of..ca.mel8 there are plenty. A 
8malL..|ent is traveller has not tent*, 

pitclier, he roqat totnh it as 1 did, for tlm,.Araba knew, 

nobbing about the matter.^, ^i^ater.(rpm.the Nile is requisite, 
foi^^lhat ill the desert, is.had, and at Kosseir, worse. 

At Kosseir, English travellers go to the hotisq of our Agent, . 
' /J|u> is adolerably decent sort of man io his way, far superior 
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k) any of the others, both for honesty and dYility : his father 
at Genneh, is a sad old rogue. Bugaios are prpciirable either 
to Jambo or Jedda, and, sometimes, to Mocha; the Reis, how<^ 
ever, gives nothing but fire and water. The cabins of these 
boats are comfortable in one respect, they are free from vermin ^ 
soma of them you can even stand upright in, and they sail well*. 
At Jambo and Jedda, excellent water is procurable, but one 
cannot calculate upon other supplies than Hce, flour, and a few 
fowls. Passages, in good vessels, are afvrays procurable at 
Jedda, from March to July, either to Donfibay or Calcutta. ^ 
1 have frcqitently been asked, if 1 found it very expen¬ 
sive qoming from England to India by Egypt. Now, say¬ 
ing it is, or it is not so. Is no^dlstinct answer to the question, as 
ideas of expense vary ; but, by telling the number of the party, 
how we travelled^ what fare we had, what time was oceopied 
in the trip, and the aroonnt of pounds, shillings, and pence 
spent, a definite idea may be formed upon the aobjecC. I shall.: 
therefore, detail my expenses on the journey. As 1 had beetv 
travelling on the continent for a year, befpre I came to Alex¬ 
andria, I must commence from that place, merely premising, 
that Government steamers start from Falmouth tbe^jid of every 
month, for Malta, where another is ready to proceed imme- 
'diately on to Egypt. The whole passage from Falmouth to 
Alexandria, via Malta, will take about ISO or 22 days, and coida 
£40 each. Froni Malta to Alexandria it costs £10, and three- 
fourths of the sum for a female servant. 

Our party consisted of my wife, a child, not a year old, a 
female servant, and myself. At Alexandria I hired two Arab 
servants, one, who understood nexbto nothing, for six dollars a 
month, as cook and as khansama ; the Other, who spoke a little 
Italian, and who was considered one of the choicest servants of^ 
Cairo, (but, in truth, a lazy rascal) for 20 dollars the trip tO' 
Jedda; both were fed by me, the Mussulmen there, having 
no silly IndiM ideas of caste, but eatioff after their mastere 
without seru^t unless perk should bo one of the disbea. I 
arrived at Alexandria without any thing except my clothes., 
and bad. consequently, to supply myself svHh a few cooking 
utensilssplates. wine, beer, &o', from an'English shop, of courser 
paying fe^ dear for the same. Accounts are kept in piastr^jt 
—40 parasK«i piastre; 20^piastress^l i^uatrlandollar; 1 piastre 
is worth about 2]^ English; t dotlarss4 shillings; 6 dollars>«^ 

1 sovereign, i^or pots. pans. wine« nl Alexandria, paid 
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1,562 piastres. Mrs. Hume’s bill for lodging and living for 
nine days, 1,192 piastres, 12 paras. 

Arrive^ nt Boat>lure to Atfee. 40 piastres. 

Alexandria on Ditto froth Atfee to Cairo, 100 piastres. 

May 98, 1836, Paid Mrs. Vasilikee for Mgtag aud Using at Cairo, for 12 days, 

and at Bom- 590 piastres. 

liay Sept. 4, Boat from Cairo to Thebes 670 piastera. 

being a period Hire of ten camels from Thebes to Konder, 340 piastrea, 

of 3 months Three rugs for beds, 400 piastres. 

and 7 days. Passage from Kosder to Jedda, 800 piastres. 

during which ' Ditto from Jeddi, to Mocha, 1,050 piastres: 

time we spent Ditto from Mocha to Bombay, inclnding litring 9,000 piaatres. 

13,000piastres Expenaea throughoot Egypt, of servants, fot^, waahing, foc.t 

f.e.SdOdollara also aopplieaon board ship, till we came to Mocha, 4375 

fNT Ba.. 1304 piastree,98parse, 

and1000 more Living and expenses at Bombay for a fortnight, SSO rn^es. 
to get to Cal' Paasa^ to Calebtta. 700 vipeea. In calculating expenses it 
ontta i in all moat be recolletted, fliat the hire of the rabina of Imta and 
9301 rnpeea. bugalua ia the lame for one person os for half a doeen. 

e 

At Cairo, we lodged «t VaaHikee's, {tnd had we done do ht the 
hotel, onr expelisev would Itav# been more than donbled. 
Here, people ought to prbtithi- falseuit, and either bUrrels or 
shins for water, to OVoss the duieirt with; 1 prefer the former, as 
they are cleaner, and do'not give the water a bad taste. Ten 
camels eai#ed ourselvee^eed baggai^ across tlie desert from 
Thebes to Kosseir; espelr pohM»i> riding on one upon a sort of 
rode charpee, with the eMes raised a Utile to prevent one’s 
fhifing ont, and iii which we had to sleep on the march, nicely 
jolted, as the heat of-the weathey obliged us to travel at night. 
We stayed three days at Kossein and, on our passage to Jedda, 
tboebed at Jambo. - At Jedda we were detained twenty*fbur 
ihiserable dajfe, Uvipg oii .the top of our agent Malloom^Yoo- 
knlTs house, in'two little apartments that were more like ovens 
than any thiog eUei ■ I would advige travellers to hire a. hwise 
tbr themselves, if possible i where they will be indnitely more 
Comfortable, live more in their .own way, and not spend more 
than with Mai loom Yoosnff, though they are his guests. From 
Mocha to Bombay we proceeded in‘ an Englis h ^ ssel. 

We travelled undfer every disadvantage, and with every dis¬ 
comfort, horn the ciroumstaace of having been so long absenf 
fimm England,^prerioits to going to Alexandria; but, 1 belie-ve, 
Che trip may be made by those starting direct from Eoglatid to 
tudia, gtndetee oerea,with '^i'feet ease and eomfort. If travelleri 
errivaaf Alexandriabr Jedda, as the ease may be, with supplies, 
beer, tea, sugar, eooking utensils^ &e., mpSeient for the 
#il|k.a of their eoyourvovw Egypt, however long- it may be, and 
a small tent, 1 cannot imagine how they can be otherwise 
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than perfectly comfortable. Coarso bread, in the shape of 
flattened rolls, may be had at every village, also vegetables, 
fowls, and coarse rice.* Fruit, too, occasionally,—^melons, figs, 
fine water melons, and grapes, which are abundant, though not 
of high flavor. Besides these, in Arabia, excellent pomegra¬ 
nates, and sonne poor peaches. All these were ripe at the time 
we went through the country. To one thing 1 would particu¬ 
larly call the attention of travellers, as the point seems not to 
have been aullded to by any one that I am aware of. On the 
banka of the Nile there are but few places where donktes are 
procurable for hire, and, even those, are wretched animals; and 
the curious traveller will desire to and fre<)oently and make 
little excursions, which, i( performed on foot, will so tire him 
as to render him incapable of fully enjoying and appreeiattog 
the dilTerent cusiosities and places worth noting in his foote'^ ( 
'would, tlierefore, strongly recommend hia lyirobasing at Cairo, 
and carrying in a boat with him, a good donkey and saddle ; 
the same advice 1 would offer to the voyager coming from 
India; be can procure bis donkey or hofse at Jedda, and carry 
U on with him to Kosseir. For my own part, I would never 
think of travelling in Egypt without either a horse or donkey. 

1. shall concinde by a necessary piece of advice to travoUors; 
'wear arms, and beware of our wukkeels, whoare fondi of styling 
themselves consuls. Those at Genneh, Kosseio and Jedda, 
seem to have been carefnlly selected for their ntler ignorance 
of all languages excepting Arabic, and two or three words of 
Hindoostanee, not enough to explain w bat. bread and water 
mean. There is, perh&ps, no danger of attack; but the appear¬ 
ance of arms often suppresses insDlence,rand always gives one a 
feeling of security. Our consul at Cairo, Mr. Piozin, will be 
found by every one most kind and attentive, and Dr. Wanle and 
Mr. Leader will give more information about Egypt than any 
other persons can do. , G. R. C. 

Rieer FsS.O,.Id87. 

4 W 

• 

* Why ttotsvsil oneself, also, of the mesm of nsfelngoiieVi own bread r Tbo 
nteneib bo easily mode portaMe, and hidS at S) qmrtor each of flour, 

fivUeddoto email hogs, would aqi piooa so madisa incumbraaoe* whsa.iai 
nUlity is oensidesid. Xbe flaiif|ronld notepad if caigkiiJy kept.—Bd.,d.|^Jf. 



tnSASTROUS WRECK OF THE SHIP " STIRLING CASTLE,” BOUNtf 
FROM SYDNEY, N; S. W., TO SINGAPORE. 

The attention of the 6hief magistrate in the- city has been 
daring the last monlb oceupied in examining the deplorable 
case of Mrs. Fraser and otfiefs, who have miraculously sur¬ 
vived an awful shipwreck, and the cruellies practised on them 
by the savages of New South Wales, amongst whom they 
were thrown, and by whom the majority of the ship's crew 
have been enslaved in lowest bondage, and rn short tortured 
to death, by means at which the old Inquisition of Spain 
might blush Truth it sitangtr than fiction, observes one 
of our poets, and there at’e circumstances related in the follow¬ 
ing narrative, which no human imagination eould depict, and 
yet Providence has willed that such extraordinat^y and romantic 
events should actually take place, as it were, to'teach mortality^ 
that there are indeed things in ** heaven and earth," beyond 
the reach of human ** philosophy" or anticipation. We observe^ 
that through the instrumentality of the Lord Mayor and the 
Press, a general sympathy is being created for the surviving 
suiTerers, viz.,- Mrs. Fraser, the widow of the late Captain of the 
Stirling Castle,- and the 2d mate, Baxter. We willingly lend 
our assistance to this praiseworthy object, in detailing the facta 
of the statements that have appeared, describing in plain but 
faithful colours the shipwreck of the Stirling Castle, and the 
adventures which in consequence resulted to the crew. 

It.appears, from the second mate, Baxter's account, (hat the 
vemel struck so(ne few days after leaving jiort, on a reef of coral, 
and (he consequence was, (hat |he was forced to be deprived of her 
masts; but the brig soon becoming a total wreck, the crew 
took to the boats; but, after enduringlogeth'er many privations, 
parted on the open sea, and It is supposed that the missing 
boat's crew have met with a watery grave ; or, possibly, such 
a death as occurred to most of their unfortunate companions, 
whose miserable story is related iii Mrs. Fraser'r*1&rrative, as 
follows 

** Ob the 16tb of May, 1836, the twirling Castle le^ Sydney, 
for the porposo of going to Singapore. On the 23d, ^whea 
they were approaching Toitoa Straits, it blew very fresh, and 
there being a' current negr the Eliza coral-reefs, which the 
venel was unable to resist, she struck on the reefs at about 
oiDO o'dock at night, u^eii> the Captain was incapable, on 
'iCMunt of the hazy weather, of making observations. There 
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were about eighteen men on board, two boys, and Mrs. Fraser, 
the Captain’s wife, who was far advanced in pregnancy. Two 
of the men, who were labouring at the wheel, were killed 
when the ship struck, and the cabina were dashed into the 
hold, together with all the bread, beef, pork, and other provi* 
sions. The crew, when the tempest ceased, contrived to cut 
away the roasts in the expectation that the ship would right 
herself by turning up her beam-ends, and she did in some 
degree change her position, but not to any serviceable extent. 
They, therefore, determined to get away as w'ell as they could, 
in the long-boat and the pinnace, which they had contrived to 
keep secure, the two other boats which were attached to the 
ship having been swept away by the fury of the elements. 
They knew that they ware to the northward of Moreton-bay, a 
portion of th^ settlements of the Engish Crown, and they 
determined to •make for that place with as much expedition as 
possible. Accordingly, having worked with most desperate 
industry until four o’clock on Sunday, they disembarked from 
the vessel, and took to tbe boats. The ship’s carpenter, the 
cook, tlie cook’s mate, John Fraser, the*Captain*s nephew, the 
boatswain, Edward Stone, and Bill Lorton, a seaman, took to 
the pinnace, while the Captain,fill's wife, the chief male, and 
; second mate, the two boys, and the rest of the crew took to the 
long-boat. Four days aher they committed themselves to the 
care of Providence, Mrs. Fraser was delivered of a child, wfiile 
up to her waist in water, in the long-boat. The infant was 
born alive, but, after a few gasps, was drowned, and the first 
mate wrapped up the body in a part of his shirt, which he tore 
from his back for tfie^purpose. and let it go along with the tide. 
The poor mother could not account for the extraordinary vigour 
with which she was ablc»*to bear up against this calamity, add^ 
to the other calamities to which she was doomed to be exposed. 
Fortunately, she was for some time in a state of insensibility, 
and was not, until a considerable time after the child was con¬ 
signed to tt^^ieetp, aware that it was brought into a world front 
which it was sosrapidly hurried away. For a great many daya 
they endeavoured in vain to reach Moret^u-bay, being all the 
time without any food except a sm^rj^aptity of the le.es of 
hops which they had found in a cask. ne^sufTered dreadfuljly 
from thirst, ^ well as hunger, while in tbis ^wful situation. 
At last they reached a large rock, tef which they fastened their 
boats, and they went in quest of oy^rs and water; biit' Cbeir 
Evut India a*Cd Col. Mug.y Fot, xirt Not S2i September. T*. 
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disappointments multiplied upon them^ and they stretched 
themselves alongp in expectation of a speedy release from their 
sufferings by the. interposition of another tempest. In the 
Qioruing, those who belonged to the long-boat were astonished 
to find that the pinnacOj and the men who had occupied her, 
had altogether disappeared. Those unfortunate fellows were 
never heard of more, and their comrades in calamity could not 
conjecture what their motive could be for making an experi¬ 
ment by themselves, without the aid of the experience of tho 
Captain and his mates, whom they left behind. The Captain’s 
aim was, all along, after they had been obliged to quit the ship, 
to reach Morcton-bay; but finding that the wind and current 
were dead against his object, and his companions being reduced 
to the extremity of lying on their ba^ks in the boat, with their 
tongues out, to catch the damp of the dews that fell, he re¬ 
solved to make for the nearest land. It was ^ choice of most 
awful evils, for hejknew that the shore^^whicb it was probable 
they would reach, was visited by tribes of savages. They bore 
away before the wind, prepared to meet death in whatever 
shape it might present itself, and so exhausted with suffering as 
to be careless whether they were to die by the hands of the 
patives or to be overwhelmed in the waves. At last, they 
came within sight of land, and, soon afterwards, their boat ran. 
into and landed in a place called Wide-bay. They were liow' 
within about hundred miles to the north of Moreton-bay, 
which is the principal of the penal settlements to which the 
incorrigible convicts are sent to pass the remainder of their 
days in unintermitted labour, and just as they touched the land, 
they caught a '‘sight of a vast crowd of naked savages, who 
soon approached the beach, evidently delighted with the prize 
that presented itself. The savages ^surrounded the boat, and, 
running it up, carried it from the beach to the bush with its crew, 
just as they were. The moment they laid the boat on the ground, 
they begnn tp strip thy men of their clothes, commencing with 
the Captain and chief officers, polin'Baxter, the second mate, 
'endeavoured to bidft a shirt ornament, in whicirTm aunt’s hair 
was contained, having willingly yielded up every thing else, 
hot the savages became infuriated at the attempt at conceal- 
cnent, and beat him dreffdfuUy. It is unnecessary to say that 
they torff the tridkot away firom him. They byoke ip pieces 
the watches and chronometers, and each took a portion of the 
iMachioery to stick in their noses and ears, and after they ha|4 
^fVidecI amongst themsefl^es*'the various portions of apparel of 
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<vhicti they had stripped their captives. tbe 3 i;. Ihrcvi* to them to 
appease tboir hiingrct the heads and guU,of the fish upon which 
they had been lately making thi ir meal. The savages, after 
having detained them two days took them further up into thebUsli 
and drove them onward, that they might, as they soon ascer^. 
tained, fall into the bands of other tribes, by whom an ingenious 
variety was to be given to their sufferings. The Captain en¬ 
deavoured to prevail upon them to accept the services of the 
crew for a longer time, being apprehensive that any change 
amongst the natives would be for the worse, but they beat ail 
the now naked whites on before them, until ffesli tribes came 
up and took each of them a prisoner> and set him Co work in 
carrying pieces of trees, and toiling in other exhausting ways.' 
Mrs. Fraser, beij^g the only woman, was not selected by any of 
the tribes, but was left by herself while tbe^ all went onward, 
but her husband got an opportunity to mention to her not to 
stir from the place in which she was at the moment, and that 
he would contrive to see her in a few hours. During that night 
she lay in the cleft of the rock, and in the mornHig. after look>> 
ing about without seeing a creature, she determined to follow 
some foot-marks, and after having proceeded to some distancej* 
She 'saw a crowd of black women approach. These wombA 
belonged to the tribe of savages by whom her husband hadi 
been taken up the bush on the preceding day ; and they 
set her to work in trailing wood, and lighting fires. 
Being quite naked, and presenting a contrast in her skin which 
the women did not like, she was compelled by them to rub her-, 
self all over with gum and herbs, evhich bad the effect of mak¬ 
ing her nearly as dark as themselves. They likewise tattooed 
her all over, and having pulfed her hair out,covered her head with 
a sort of glim, and stuck the feathers of parrots and other birds all 
over it. One of the women having two children obliged her Ip 
nurse one of them, notwithstanding the sefere labour she had to 
perform; an9 if*the child was out of temper the nurse was kicked • 
and scratched, and thumped, (or its peeyUbbess. At the expira¬ 
tion of four days Mrs. Fraser saw her hueband for the first time 
since their separation. He was dragging along a tree, and was 
greatly fetigued. She bed just begun to ipquire how it hap¬ 
pened that be did not manage to leijier know Where he was^ 
to which be was replyiug that be dared not look for her, when 
his tribe suddenly appeared. One*of ihem having seen them 
together made a push at the Captain with a spear, and pierce^ • 
him right through the body, and he was a corpse in an instant. 
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Mrs. Fraser ran to her husband, cried out ** Jesus of Nazareth, f 
can endure this no longer,*’ an^ pulled the spear out of the 
body, but the breath was gone fbr erer; she then fell senseless 
and remained so for a considerable time, and Virhen she recovered 
her senses, she found herself along with the tribe, which she 
was obliged to serve, but what became of the body of Captain 
Fraser she never could learn, and, of course, the barbarous region 
in which she was enslaved was no place for sympathy. Shortly 
after this catastrophe, the first oflBcer of (he ship, having been 
informed that the Captain had been murdered by one of the 
tribes, formed in a fit of desperation, a plan of revenge, fettered 
and exhausted with labour as be was,. His intention was. how¬ 
ever, discovered, and horrible was his punishment. Mrs. Fraser 
had just lighted a fire by order of her tribe, andr.the unfortunate 
man’s legs were thrust into it and consumed, while he by the 
violence of his contortions actually worked for the rest of his 
body a grave in the sand, in which it was embedded. Two* 
days after this horrible* event, a fine-looking young roan, named 
James Major, was disposed of. Captain Fraser, who knew a 
good deal of the character and habits of the savages on this 
coast, had mentioned to Major that the savages would take 
off his head for a figure bust for one of their canoes. It seemed 
too, that it was usual for the savage who contemplated that 
sort of execution to smile in the face of his victim immediately 
before he struck him to the earth. While Major was at work 
the chief of the tribe approached him smiling and tapped him 
on the shoulder. At that instant the poor fellow received a 
blow at the back of the neek from a waddie or crooked sticks 
which stunned him. He fell to thp ground, and a couple of 
savages set to work, and by means of sharpened shells severed 
the head from the body with frightful lacerations. They then 
ate parts of the body, and preserved the head with certain gums 
of extraordinary efficacy and affixed it as a figure bust to one of 
* their canoes. The rest of the crew, of course, expected nothing 
less than death. Their apprehension appeared to relate rather 
to the mode of inflicting the extreme penalty than to the fact 
that they most premaiurely die. Two of the seaman, named 
Doyle and Big Ben, cootrivid to steal a canoe, and endeavoured 
to cross an inland lake, hot were drowned in the attempt to es- 
ci^ from, perhaps, a more painful death. There was a black 
man, named, Joseph, who had been steward on board the Stirling 
'^^tle. When the savages seized the long-boat in which the 
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crew liad entered Wide Bay, they stripped this Joseph as wcU 
as the rest, but as he was of their own colour they inflicted no 
punishment upon him, and he had the privilege of going about, 
which was denied to any other of the wretched strangers. This 
man, wl)o was constantly watching for an opportunity to escape, 
had assured Mrs. Fraser, that if he could get away, the first life 
ho should think of saving should be that of his mistress. He 
succeeded in stealing a canoe, in which he rowed olf, and in six 
weeks he reached Moreton Bay, where he informed the com¬ 
mandant of the penal settleibent of the horrible circumstance* 
which bad taken place at Wide Bay, and of the servitude iri 
which the survivors of the crew were detained. By this time 
Mrs. Fraser was separated*, and at a considerable distance froiA 
the dijlerent members of the crew, and she had given «p all 
hopes of ever*beiDg liberated from the frightful bondage in 
which sho was detainefl.' The Moreton Ba^ Commander imme¬ 
diately upon hearing it, inquired in the barracks whether any 
of the the military would volunteer to save a lady and several of 
the crew of a wrecked vessel from the savages in the bush, and 
a number ofiered themselves at a moment’s notice. By a system 
of manoeuvring, entered into by a convict who had been for some 
’ ychrs in the bush amongst the savages, the object was effected. 
All the survivors were, to the best of Mrs. Fraser’s belief, rescued 
from the savages. At the Camp, the Commandant and tbe Com¬ 
missary, and, in fact, all the individuals who were in the service 
of the Government, treated Mrs. Fraser and her companions In 
misfortune with a degree of kindness which it^was evident tbe 
former has a very warm recollccUon of, Sho was placed under 
medical care immediately, and every thing that was considered 
likely to abate tbe sense^of what she bad undergonein witnes¬ 
sing the murder of her husband and the other persons with which 
she had been surrounded ^as done. 

The Captain of tbe Mediterranean % packet in which Mrs. 
Fraser aiTived from Sydney at Liverpool; stated, that he was 
at Sydney at thA time of the arrival of that lady, and that the 
circumstances detailed caused the greatest excitement there. 
The convict, to whose extraordinary eiceriibns Mrs. Fraser owed 
her escape, obtained a free pardon from the Government there, 
and a reward of 30 guineas. 

The Captain also said, that the unfortunate lady was not mis¬ 
tress of a farthing. The clothejfon her back b*d been given to 
her by the Commandant's wife, and Captain Fraser had been 
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the sole support of her and three children, who were in the 
Orkney Islands, to which she ^as anxious to go as soon a*f 
possible. She was lame, and had almost lost the use of one 
arm and the sight of ono eye by the severity of the iollictions 
to which she had been subjected. 


WARREN HASTINGS A POET. 

In 17B5, when returning’ home in the Baringion, Warren 
Hastings amused himself with Horace, and the imitation of 
** Otium Divos,’* which he addressed to his friend Mr. Shore 
(the late Lord Teignmouth) might have been acknowledged 
without any discredit by his school-ftllow, Cowpet. 

Otium Divos rogat in patenti, Sgt. 

*• For ease the harassed seamao prays, 

'Whe^ equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape's satiouoding wave; 

When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking mast, and sees or fears, 

Beneath, his vat’ry grave. 

For ease the slow Hahratta spoils^ 

And hardier Seik erratic toils. 

While both their ease forego; 

T'or ease which neither gold can buy, 

Nor robes, nor gems, which oft beiy 
The cover’d heart bestow. 

For neither gold nor gems combin'd 
Can heal the soul or suffering mind, 
lio! where their owner lies: 

Perched on his conch. Distemper breathes. 

And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths. 

Round the gay ceiling flies, 

Ee who enjoys, nor'covets mor^; 

The lands hia fath^ held before, 
la of true bliss possess’d. 

Let but his mind unfetter’d tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge ledd. 

And wise, as well as blest. 

No fears his peace of nund annoy, 
liest printed lids his fame destroy. 

Which*labour’d years have won; 

Nor pack'd commitmn break his rest, ,, 

Nor avarice sends bint forth in quest. 

Of elimss beneath the sun. 

Short is pur span; then why engage 
In sebem^ whidi man’a transient ago 
Was ne'^^ liite design'd P 
-Why flight the gifta of Nature's hand P 
Wlmt wanderer freon bis native land 
E’er left himself behind ? 

The restless tb&ught and wayward wilb 
And discontent, wehd him still. 

Nor quit him wtdle he lives; 

At sea. Care follows in the wind; 

At land, it mounts the (Mid behind^ 

Or with the post-boy drives. 
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He who would happy live to*dayr 
Must laugh the present ills away. 

Nor think of woes to come; 

Fur come they will or soon or late. 

Since mix'd at best is man's estate. 

By Heav'n's eternal doom. 

To ripen'd age Clive liv’d renown'd, 

'With lakhs enrich’d with honors crown'd. 
His valour's well>earn’d meed. 

Too long, alas! he liv’d to bate 
His envied lot, and died too late. 

From life's oppression freed. 

An early death was Elliott’s* doom; 

1 saw bis opening virtues bloom. 

And manly sense unfold. 

Too soon to fade. I bade the stone 
Becord his name, 'midst Hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 

To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give, 

1 wish they may, in health to live. 

Herds, floclfS, aud fruitful fields; 

^y vacant hours in mirth to shine; 

'^th these the Muse, already thine. 

Her present bounties yields. 

Fur me, Q Shore, i only claim, , 

To merit, nut to seek for, fame. 

The good and just to please; 

^ state abbve the fear of want, 
puinealic love. Heaven’s choicest grant. 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease." 


THE DRAMA. 

“ Nothing extenuate, uor set down aught in malice."—^oftrjveare. 

Haymarket Theatre.— Besides a constant soccessioo of 
new pieces which have been presented to crowded audiences at 
this noto successfully managed little theatre, a New Comedy'* 
by Buckstone was produced with success a few evenings since. 
Although called in the bills ** A Comedy,** Mr. Buckstone will, 
no doubt, allow us to term it as broad a Farce as we ever saw« 
without, indeed, a single ingredient of legitimate comic writing 
in it. However, as it was well cast, and as it evidenced much 
of this clever dramatist's tacts went ofTswitli eclat, and will, of 
course, hafb a^*un when lopped of certain luxuriances. ^The 
*' Young King,'^ another new dramaj followed *' Love and* 
Murder." It is a common place, but an amusing translation 
from the French. We attended on nnoliher occasion to witness 
the representation of " still another" hew piece," A TaU of a 

* Mr. Elliott (the brother of Sir Gilbert Ellihtt) died in October 1778, on his 
way to Nagpore, the capital of Moodgee Boosla's domioions, beiug deputed on an 
embassy to that prince by the G overnor Qe^etsl and Council. A monument wSS 
erected to his melnory on the spot where he was buried; and the Mabrattas have 
jnce built a town there, which is called Elliott’s Gunge, or EilioU’s Town, . • 
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Tub,'* by Mrs. Gore ; but we found more indelicacy than wit 
about it, and (hoii^lit it unsQecessfuI; Mr. Webster havings 
withdrawn the affair conflrms our opinion. The enterprising 
manager of this theatre well deserves the success he has reaped. 
He has relived its reputation, which has for some seasons been 
lost in a great measure. 

English Oi‘Kr\ House.— The Mountain Sylph has been 
the opening opera. Fraser and Duruset were the rivals; Seguin. 
the Wizard ; Miss Romer, the Sylph ; and Miss Poole, Jessie g 
which she plays delightfully. A new opera, J. Barnett, 
entitled, Blanche of Jersey, has been produced, and has bccomo 
very popular, but principally in consequence of its merit as a 
drama ; the mu»ic is unassuming and pretty. The libretto is 
by Peake, one of the most versatile and talented of the D. A. S. 
(Dramatic Author's Society.) We perceiva.a number of no» 
velties arc in preparation, which wq may h&vc occasion to 
report upon next month. * 

New Strand Theatre. —The standing novelty is thq 
“ Pickwick peregrinations," a kind of new Tom and Jerry, 
embellished with the humour and wit of the inimitable “ Uoz." 
Alexander the Great, in little, is an extravaganza of lUlla 
merit, and such pieces are now tiresome after the very popular 
*' Othello," late of this theatre. We hope to see Mr. Jerrold in 
the field ; a really *' Nell Gwynne" kind of comedy by him, 
would produce golden opinions" for the management, if such 
, a piece and the Pickwick" were played " first and last" 
together. 

Surrey Theatre.— TAc Xate founded on Dr. 

Dodd's life, with Mr. Coopei'^of ** Drury" for its hero, has just 
been produced here with eolai. it is an excellent" Surrey Melo- 
drame." Mr. Davidge'has appeared in this drama, after a long 
secession from his duties as an autor. He is, however, quite as 
good a comedian as eyer. 

Vauxhall. —A gala, on an extended scale ef magnificence 
has been given at these gardens, to commehiorate the fact of 
the Queen having graciously been pleased to signify her 
)>leusure that the " Royt0 property" should be considered under 
her direct paironage, and to do honour to her accession to the 
throne. Thecamiuiements were numerous and diversified, and 
the *illnminations more t£an usually superb. The fireworks 
<W«re, in the words of the al/uost interminable list of amusuo 
magnificent, novel, and appropriate." 
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Ctflritttit. 

SUPREME to UUT.—March 7. 

Dirarkanauth Tagore v. Assignees 
f\f Ferfftisson and Co.—Mr. Oauorne 
opened the p1eadinga«—Mr. Advocate 
General stated the cose for the plaintiff. 
The Court were aware that there former¬ 
ly existed in this town certain societies 
formed for the purpose of insuring the 
lives of persons.and more particularly for 
the purpose of insuring the lives of per¬ 
sons in debt to the agency houses, and 
that these societies were chiefly com¬ 
posed of the agents themselves. One of 
these, the Oriental, is the subject of the 
present enquiry. It was the practice of 
these societies to lend money to the dif¬ 
ferent firms on the security of th^ firm’s 
promissory note. The firm of Fergusson 
and Co. were bolderssof a great number 
of policies on wbicls they paid the pre¬ 
miums, amongst others a }>olicy for Rs. 
24,000 on the life of the Hdh. Captain 
Sinclair; a policy on the life of Mr. Me 
Knight for Rs. 60,000, and ode on the 
life of Mr. James Smith for Rs. 60,000. 
Tlie note on which Fergusson and Co. 
borrowed the money was payable to the 
secretaries of the Oriental, or order, and 
it was endorsed over by the then secre¬ 
taries. Mackintosh and Co., to Dwarka- 
hauth 'I'agore. These were preliminary 
matters of which it was necessary the 
court should be informed to come at the 
gist of the present case. After the failure of 
Fergusson and Co., it was thought expe¬ 
dient to carry on the facturieB,and money 
being required for this purpose, the as¬ 
signee applied to the Societ]^or the pay¬ 
ment of policies on lapsed livea Dwar- 
hananth Tagore.to whom the promissory 
note for the lakh of riiiwes borrowed from 
the society bv Fergusson and 9o. had 
been endorsed, opposed the claim, and it 
Was agreed between him and the assig¬ 
nees to submit a special case for the de¬ 
cision of this court. Dwarkanauth Ta¬ 
gore agreeing to pay over the money iu 
the mean tiin^o tlie assignees, who also 
agreed that this act of ^is should not be 
piejudicial to his right, Two years have 
elapsed since the dote of this agreement 
but no case had been submitted for the 
decision of the court, anl the action is 
now brought to recover back Ae amount 
of the policies paid under this agreement. 
The learned counsel undent^ that 
there would be set up two gfrounds of de¬ 
fence ; one a set-off, but as far^as he was 
instructed he knew not of the existence 
of any debt due to the assignees by the 


plaintiff. Tlte second ground was that (fie 
plaintiff had prevented the defendants 
from bringing their suit. Prevented 
them, forsooth 1 llie learned counsel 
thought that a court of hw was open to 
all vfbo chose to come into it.>—nr. T* 
Hyde Gardner, examined by Mr. Clarke 
—Witness is in the employ of defendants, 
and was formerly in the employ of Fer- 
gnsson and Co., knows the Oriental Life 
Life Insurance Society, the firm of R. C. 
Jenkins and Co. Before the fiiilore of 
Mackintosh and Co. they were secretaries 
to the Oriental, subsequently Hr. R. 0. 
Jenkins was the secretary. Proves Mr. 
McNagfaten’s signature to exhibit A. the 
body of exhibit, written by witness from 
a draft written by Mr. Macnagbten. In¬ 
terlineations in exhibit are Mr. Mac- 
naghten's Proves the signature of Hr. 
Macnagbten and Hi. W. F. Fergusson 
to B. and C. and D. Proves aignaturM 
to various other exhibits, inclnmng the 
note given by the firm of Fergusson and 
Co. to the Oriental, and the indorsement 
of the s^retaries of the time to plaintiff. 
Mr. Jenxins was secretary to the Oriental 
before his firm was established, after¬ 
wards the firm became secretary.—Cross 
examined by Mr. Prinsep. Policies in 
the Oriental were not held by the firm, 
but by the individual members of Fer¬ 
gusson and Co. The shareholders in Uia 
Oriental aie not now the same as they 
were before the faiUire. It is now callsd 
the New Oriental. 1 do not know if there 
has been a new deed. 1 have never con¬ 
versed with plaintiff on the subjecL 1 
drew A. out froi^ draft by Mr. Turton, 
he was then acting as mutual cottosel,— 
•acting for both parties. Proves the sig¬ 
natures of Mr. A. F. Bmitb aud Mr. Low 
to endorsements of premiums paid, Mr. 
Smith and Low were clerks in the bouse 
of Fergusson and Co. After the failure 
of the difierent agency houses, I under¬ 
stand the Oriental vested InDwarkanauth 
alone, f do not know that he bought up 
tbe^ insolvents’ shares and formed a uw 
society. I do not know if he puteba^ 
Ferguimm and Co’s shares.—Mr. Henry 
Hfdroyd deposed to several documents. 
W|taiie^ww cross examined by Mn 
Prinsep as to the fornution of ane# 
OrientM life Insurance Office, but knew 
nothing of the Soefety as fiur as bis own 
knowl^ge went.—Mr. Gardner was re^ 
called and deposed that there was ad 
agreement between plaintiff and defen- 
fiants. that the payment of the policiei 
should not prejudice plaintiff’s claimaof 
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the promissory note.—Mr. T. J. Phil¬ 
lips, examined by I he Advocate General. 
Proved Mr. Calder’s handwriting on ex¬ 
hibit C. (the endorsement.)—Cross ex¬ 
amined by Mr. Sandes: Witness did not 
know pluiiitiff was sole proprietor of the 
Oriental after the failure of the agency 
bouses.—This was the case for the plain¬ 
tiff.—Mr. Prinsep spoke to a nonsuit, on 
the ground of variance in the agreement 
as set forth in the declaration and the 
agreement as proved. 2d1y,no considera¬ 
tion proved to have been given by plaintiff 
fur the note. But the court thought the 
grounds were not sufficient to stop the 
case.—Mr. Prinsep took two grounds for 
the defence. First, that the time in 
which it was agreed that a special case 
should be aiibraitted for the decision of 
the court was suffered to elapse by the 
plaintiff; and secondly, that the pluin- 
tifTsonly claim to the promissory note en¬ 
dorsed by Mackintosh and Co. was as sole 
member of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Society, and therefore the fiote was liable 
to the set off for the amonntof the luimcd 
policies.—Mr. G. J, Gordon examined by 
Mr. Sandes: Witness was a ipember of 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. who 
acted as secretaries to the Oriental, till 
Jan. 1833, the date of their insolvency. 
Does not recollect the circumstances of the 
endorsement of the note, to whom it was 
endorsed, or when it wasendorsed. It isio 
MrCalder'shaudwriting. Knows the note 
was held by the firm as agents to the 
Oiiental, for a loan to Fergiisson and Co. 
for one lakh of rupees, under the autho¬ 
rity of the proprietors. Ihe note went 
into the hands of the succeeding Secre¬ 
tary, as part of the osyieta of the Society. 
1 know it was not delivered over to any 
one previous to our insolvency. It may' 
have been indorsed before our failure. I 
infer it was given over to the sncceeding 
aecretary. There was a new partnership 
formed under the style of “ The New 
Oriental."' &c. Mr. Tuiton and Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore were incmbefii. I have 
heard planitiflfsay he was the last partner 
in the former Oiiental. 1 was present 
when the formation of the new Society 
was discussed. It was agreed that the 
new Society should be liable for the 
policies of tbe|old Society for a coBsiders- 
'tion. All remaining assets of the old 
Society should, belong to Dwarkanautb 
Thgore. as the remaining partner of the 
former firm.’' 1 cannot say if Fergbsson 
axd Co.'s ni^te remained in the hands of 
Mr. Jenkins or of Dwarkanau^ 

• T'sg i^ 'jiait it was considered part of the 
Society. Witness attended 
tim jM^y*'6aoersrs ebamber about Sept. 


1836, for the purpose of attending a 
discussion regarding the plaintifTa claim 
against the late firm of Fergussoo and 
Co. A paper purporting to be a promise 
by Mr. Macnaghten to refund, was pro¬ 
duced. Plaintiff, .Mr. Macnaghten, and 
Mr. Jenkins were present. I cannot say 
if Mr. Carr was there. I wrote a me¬ 
morandum of what pissed. Mr. Jenkins 
also wrote a memorandum. I saw my 
memorandum last in Mr. Macnaghlen'a 
hands; he was then in the room where 
we met.—Cioss-examined by the Advo¬ 
cate-General. The up^e bears Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co.’s endorsement. It could 
not have been endorsed after we applied 
to the Insolvent Court, though it might 
have been after we had stopped payment. 
When we slopped payment, Fergusson 
and Co., and i ruttenden and Co., were 
solvent members of the Oriental. In 
reply to the Couft. I cannot say that 
plaintiff was the list surviving member 
of the Ofiental at the time of failure. 
In reply to Advocate-General. — Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Allan, Mr. Hurry, were 
members of the Oriental at the time we 
stopped payment. In reply to Mr. 
Sandes. — Plaintiff informed me that 
he purchased the remaining member’s 
shares.—Mr, W. F. Fergusson was called 
but the Advocate-General objected to his 
evidence. If the estate of Fergusson and 
Co. pays sixteen annas in the rupee, 
witness will have a direct interest in the 
note which is the subject of the present 
trial. Mr. J. P. McKilligan, examined 
by' Mr. Prinsep.—Plaintiff was a member 
of the old Society and of the new Society. 
Witness remained in the employ of the as- 
signecs'of Fergusson 8cCo.till some time in 
1836. Remembers the formation of the 
“ New Oriental,” attended one meeting 
before it was formed, Dwarkanauth Ta¬ 
gore ^as present. He took very little 
^rt in the proceedings, the state of the 
Society was discussed, but he had no 
distinct recollection of what was said.— 
M r. T. Sandes examined by Mr. Prinsep. 
—The Witness detailed yarious meetings 
with Mr. Judge, wUho it was intended to 
bring this forward as a special case. A 
special case was d rawn and sent to coun¬ 
sel on 27th April, received back 18th 
May, some alterations made on the S9th 
May, and sent to Mr. Judge, with whom 
it remained till the Sd of March follow¬ 
ing. This is the special case. There 
were two of them, the latter was kept 
from J uly 1835 till March 1836. I have 
Mr. Judge’s letters. (Correspondenee 
put in.]—At the conclusion of the de¬ 
fence, the Court, without calling on the 
Ad v.-Genl.,gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 
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INSOLVENT COURT, Feb. 20. 

The Insolvent Court was occupied for 
two hours and a half, with the case of 
Mr. Stocqueler, on whose behalf Mr. 
Strettell made an eloquent address of 
more than an hour. Mr. Strettell argned 
that the letter of “ A Creditor.** the 
publication of which in the tSHglUkman 
was the ground of proceeding against his 
client, should be regarded as a commu* 
nicalion made by the author to a num¬ 
ber of persons spread over the country, 
not with any malicious or improper mo¬ 
tive, but to let them know the result of 
the evidence adduced in a ease pending, 
in which thay were much interested; 
that the counsel bn the other side had 
nut (lut in a denial of the allegations in it 
on aflidavit; that some allowance should 
bo made for the feelings of creditors 
under disappointment; that the Charge 
against Mr. Cullen was put hypotheti¬ 
cally and founded in truth, iuasmuch, as 
it was true that he had (however justided 
in so doing) recently refusedi to make 
use of the power of attorney left with 
him by Mr. James Mackiilop on his re¬ 
tirement in 1822, to execute convey¬ 
ances in his name, unless the assignee 
admitted Mr. Muckillop’s claim as a 
creditor of the estate; that the publica¬ 
tion of this letter could not prejudice Mr. 
Mackiilop, ou whose behalf the Court 
bad been appealed to; that it was an act 
done by Mr. Stocquelcr inadvertently 
and without evil intention, and that he 
hud otTered to publish an explanation to 
satisfy Mr. Cullen. Mr. Strettell then 
read an affidavit of Mr. Stocqueler, stating 
that Mr. J. .Vlackillop was now in IjUii- 
dou; that Sir Benjamin Blalkin was nut a 
subscriber to the HngHshman am! Mill' 
tury Ckronicle, (a laugh) and that no 
copy of the paper was sent to him; that 
the letter signed " A Creditor'* ^as not 
read by Mr. Stocqueler when received ; 
hut, being in the hand-writing oi a pci- 
eun from whom several letters had before 
been received, to the publication of 
which no objection hod been taken, be 
Lad banded it «ver to the printer for in¬ 
sertion, without reRding it; that, on the 
2let January, (we belike) he received a 
letter from Messrs. Waddingtou and 
Wilson on the subject of that letter, 
which he put into the compositors*hards, 
for insertion on the following Alonday, 
with an editorial explanation to call at¬ 
tention to the refutations it contained, 
but was prevented from pubiisbiug, 
either by a letter from Mr. ^omas 
Holroyd, the assignee fur Cruttemlen 
and Co. a estate, addressed to Mr. Kosh- 
too; that Mr. Le^hfonMleriratds called 


upon him and was told by him tha^ 
he waa ready to publish any explanation 
to satisfy Mr. Cullen; that he had not 
believed the letter to be injurious to Mr. 
Cullen} that it waa his practice to have 
all letters (sent for the Engtishmnny 
destroyed immediately after insertion; 
that he had made search for the manu- 
script of the letter in question and conld 
not find it.—^After reading ibis affidavit, 
Mr. Strettell argued against the power of 
the Court to punish for n qontem^t {Mr- 
sons that were not before U as plaintiffs, 
or defendants, or ivitnesaes. founding 
his objection on a limitation In the 
powers given by the English Insolvent 
Act t but this exception was overruled. 
—Tlie Advocate-General shortly replied, 
and was followed by Mr. Clarke, both 
arguing that the nature of the defence 
had made the case worse than before, and 
dwelling much upoo the anlmwt of the 
passage in the letter affecting Mr. Cullen, 
and the absence of any voluntary atone¬ 
ment by spontaneous explanation from 
Mr. Stocqueler. Mr. Justice Malkin said 
that, liul fur the course of defence set 
up, he might have treated the cose as 
not calliifg for the particular notice of the 
Court; that now toe most favorable view 
he could take of the offence was to tsdee 
up Mr. Stocqueler’s own affidavit, from 
which it was clear that he knetv the 
author though the manuscript bad been 
destroyed, and that, in offering to publtsb 
an explanation to aatisty Mr. Cullen, he 
bad not taken any notice of the impro¬ 
priety of publishing at all on a subject 
pending before the Court. He did not, 
huwevei, think it a case for a heavy fine, 
and, considering the circumstances, he 
would put it ill a shape which would 
.enable the concealed author of the letter 
to indemnify his puldUber if he chose to 
do so, and, accordingly he would only 
fine Mr. Stocqueler iu the sum of 
Rupees.—The crowd in the court dis¬ 
persed on the termination of this case— 
when Mr. Leith put in seven or eight 
aifidaviti^io conuection with the ubj^c- 
tiuns be bad taken to Mr. James Macjkil- 
lop*s claim os a creditor upon the estlite 
of Crutteuden and Co. These were ad- 
mitkd to he fliqd, end time was given to 
the coi^el on the other side till Monday 
nexL'W examine them, till which day 
further proceedings are poatpoued.—Wa 
undeistood that no further examinattoo 
of iritnesRes would Ih^e place. 

March 1. — The Chief Justice .after 
hearing Mr. Clarke and Mr. Leith for 
dhe asaigneea of the insolvant firms, uhd 
the Advocate-Ueueral and Hr. Friosep' 
fur the ordered the Bank to xe. 
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tdmUtsd to receive divideocle from each 
of tbe three estates; namely, Fergusson 
and Cmttenden, Maekillop, and Co., 
Mackintosh and Co., upon the whole of its 
glaint consisting of the balance (nearly 
pis lakhs of rupees) of the transactiuif of 
the 27 Bills for which those firms made 
themselves jointly responsible with Alex¬ 
ander and Co., striking off from the 
claim only aboiit 8,000 l^opees, for costs 
which the Bank agreed to abandon. 

s u mITa r t. 

A Meeting at the Bengal Bank on Feb, 
25, to Gonnder the overtures of the Bank 
of India, attracted a large attendance of 
]>ioprietors, and occupied a f^d deal of 
time. The feeling entertained among 
the proprietary about the London pro¬ 
ject will be sufficiently understood by 
the ffllloifiog abstract of tbe proceedings: 
—" Bpada letter from Govarnpient. ac¬ 
companying copy of a despatch from the 
Coiurt of Directors, and of tbe prospectus 
of the Bank of India, aod also of the 
traply tp Covernment by the Directors of 
the Bwk of Bengal — ordered to be 
printed,—Moved by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
seconded by Mr. Pattle, and lesolved,— 

* That althoUt;h the proprietors, nssem- 
bled at the meeting, see with approbation 
any project calculated to afford to India 
the benefit to be derived from the em¬ 
ployment of the capital of England, and 
will be prepared to reciprocate credit and 
accommodation with any institution es¬ 
tablished for that purpose, they do pot 
consider it to be for their -interest to 
convert their independent institution 
into a branch concern under the control 
pf any other body.’—Amendment moved 
by Mr. T. Bracken," seconded by Mr. 
Bagsbaw:—‘ Ihat the consideration 
the question be postponed till tbe papers 
he printed for circulation, and abMnt 
proprietors be afforded an opportunity of 
declaring their opinions.* (This amend¬ 
ment having only three votes, was lost, 
and the original resolution carried.) — 
Moved by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, seconded 
by Mr. E. Macnagbten, and resolrerl 
"•That the further consideration of all 
questions, Goncermog the proposed Bank 
of India, be postponed toa meeting to be 
called by the directors after the papers 
have been printed and circulated.’— 
Moved by Mf. Mangles, seconded by 
Colonel C«alfieldt and resolved ^ That 
the directors .W«|hu Bank of Bengal be 
lequested to-eutwider and report for the 
condderation of the proprietors at the 
meeting epppinted to be held on the 
,' j , in what manner the business-of 

fSie Bank may most Pfpfitably be fx- 
feuded} vhptber larger capital could be 


advantageously employed, and whether 
either the present charter or that now 
under tbe consideration of (he authorities 
cramps injuriously tbe operations of the 
institution, and might not be enlarged 
without hazard and with general benefit.’ 
r-Moved by Mr. Mangles, seconded by 
Baboo Russomoy Dutt, and resolved 
‘ That the directors be requested to print 
and circulate, for tbe infurmatiou of the 
proprietors, liefore the meeting to be 
held on the ———, all proceedings that 
have been held connected with the pro¬ 
position that the Bank should advance 
money upon foreign B^Us of Exchange 
for the purrhase of bullion in foreign 
countries, and regarding likewise the 
establishment of Branch Banks or Agen¬ 
cies.' ” 

Extract from the Bank Letter to 60 - 
Tcrnltient, dated 15th Dec., 1836.—“ In 
conclusion, we have only to observe, that 
we deem the B^uk of Bencal. as at 
present constituted sufficiently extensive 
for any robjects which we can contem¬ 
plate as proper for such an establishment 
to be engaged in: and if new objects be 
added, reqiiiiiug fresh capital, we doubt 
not tliat tbe community pf the Presi¬ 
dency have the means, and would have 
tbe desire, to make (be gildition. Al¬ 
though very solicitous, therefore, to see 
the capital of England brought to aid 
the reMiurcps and commerce of India, we 
cannot believe that it is wanted for this 
particular hraueb of operations; and. al¬ 
though willing to give our consideration 
to any well-digested scheme that may 
promise advantages beyond those which 
our institution can, under its present 
('barter, offer, we are inclined at present 
to b^ieve*tbat our aid will best be af¬ 
forded os an independent Hank working 
with its own capital and dividing its own 

E rofit; and that any institution thet may 
e eWbItshed in England will Lest ap- 
eompliih its ends by association with 
different institutions of the same kind at 
the principal marts of tba commerce of 
the East, deriving from each the benefit 
which its means and ctedit may enable 
it to afford, and teUtiering to it reciprocal 
advautegee for the accommoilatioti it may 
offer.” 

- JVeiP Oh'ervntory in Chew ingher,— 
"We, on Saturday, visited the new ob¬ 
servatory erected under the sufierinteiid- 
ence of tbe Engineer Department on the 
ground at tbe east of tbe Sudder Board. 
The building is rectangular; standing 
north and south, tbe dimensions are 40 
by feet, and the extreme height from 
the ground to tbe top of the dome, is 33 
feet. It has a triangular staircase, in 
front with the year 1837 in stone figures. 
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—On entering, two pi»Ts are seen rising 
from the foundation through the second 
Hour, and on the wings two instruments 
are placed for observations. On the 
upper floor, the two piers alluded ti>, 
support the altitude, nziniiith circle, and 
the transit instruinciit. Over the aai' 
muth circle a nioreable circular dome is 
fixed, which works round, - and opens 
conveniently for the purposes of obser* 
vatiiin. Me.m time will now be regU' 
larly shewn, as a post has been erected 
to signalize with the telegraph at the 
Fort.— HenytU ileruld, Frb, ttC. 

I.ulia liai'k —A special meeting wns 
held on 22d Feb. at the Chamber of 
Commerce for the-purpose of taking into 
consideration the subject of the Bank of 
India. A copy of a letter to the Secy, 
of the projected Bank, signed by tlic 
Solicitors, Messrs. Oliversun, DunUy and 
finvic. and dated I7th Sept., was pro¬ 
duced, ill whichdetailfPwere given of the 
general objects of tht Bank, and of the 
proceedings taken up to that di^te towurcU 
its cstabJishment. It is stated in this 
letter (which we presume tu have been 
written for the purpose q^circulalioi)) that 
the project has been favorably viewed by 
both branches of the Home Governineut 
of India, although “ no positive decision 
will be given by them iu regard to the 
charters asked for from the Indian Go- 
yerntpents," until an answer shall hate 
been received to a reference made to this 
country “ in regard tu the probable elTect 
of the Bank in India, and to the situation 
in which the Bank of Bengal is placed.” 
It is further mentioned, that “ applica* 
tiun for Charters from the Crown bus 
been made and is now before the proper 
authorities, who have expvsscd'them¬ 
selves favorable to the measure, but 
time has not yet been afforded tor any 
more decided expression to be given, 
though no doubt» entertained Wit that 
the Crown will in due time grant the 
charter, and afford every reasonable faci¬ 
lity to the 8|iccess of the measure-" As 
far as the declaration of the Solicitors, an 
interested par^ of course, luuy be trusted, 
it would seem that» the est-iblisbment of 
the new Bank is not to be prevented by 
the failure of the negociatiun for a coali¬ 
tion with the Bank of Bengal—With re¬ 
gard to the Bank of Reogai.ia which many 
parties in India are deejily interested, 
future arrangements must he made « hit li 
may either unite that establishipent with 
tlie Hank of India, or allow tliein Loth 
to proceed as separate and independent 
concerns.” It may, however, be that 
these ” future afrangemeuts” contem¬ 
plate e«tual privileges of eireulalion, 
^hich privileges the Directors aD4 Fru- 


prietors of the Bank of Bengal will 
naturally endeavour to keep tu them¬ 
selves as long as they can. A re¬ 
solution was proposed at the meeting 
by Mr. Wm. Fergusson, expressing a 
desire to encourage the establishment 
o: the new Bank, and the members 
present, we ara informed, appeared to 
be pretty equally divided u}Hra it. The 
following amendment, however, proposed 
by Mr. Hurry, and seconded by Mr. 
Colvin, was carried by a small majority i 
“ That although the meeting are fully 
aware of the benefit that would accrue to 
the country by a large influx of capital, 
yet having just begun to feel the effects 
of the ahulitioti of one great monopoly, 
they cannot apjirore of thg, establish¬ 
ment of an institution, winch ^ must 
create another monopoly of at least equal 
power.”—It occurs to us that many 
would vote for this amendment who 
would still wish to see the Bank csta- 
blislied, hut upon more leStiicled priu- 
riplcs, and who would us 'morchaiits be 
very glad to Avail tbenMelvea of any ii^ 
creased facilities Us capit-d and eredu 
might afford them. Mr. T. Bracken 
then jproiposed a resolution, seconded by 
Mr. Syers, which was also adopted— 
" 'I'hat it is not expedient to establish any 
bank which laimbines the issue of notes 
payable on demand, with foreign fx- 
chufige and remittance operations.”— 
In the opinion above expressed we by 
no means concur, except to the extent 
of regarding the security of the notes 
and providing for their being cuslied on 
demand as the first object of attention, 
and therefore, perhaps, reqiiiriu^ some 
limit to the power of giving credits and 
neguciuting andspurcboMug bills. It 
has never yet been shewn or pretended 
*tliat the United States Rank itnured its 
credit or its means, or injured the public 
interests, by the facilities It afforded to 
the merchants engaged iu external trade, 
and by the example it set uf extending 
its paper circulation all over the world. 

Tm liiiuk.—A» a further proof 
that the Bi^mces of the Mofussilltes ars 
improving, we will mention, that it^ ad¬ 
dition to the sums invested in the cajntui 
of the Bank, there ore no less than 
Rs. 8,19,318 8 deposited at differeut 
rates%;ipf iulerest. 'l^e following is us 
near as we can make it, a correct classifi¬ 
cation of the shareholders:—- 


Cii'iliaoB . . , .. 28 

MiHtary , .. '.81 

Mercantile ..10 

^Natives ~. *... 6 

Sundry, (diiefly ladies and minors) 35 

Total.15 
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Oivitig to each shareholder an average of 
25 abares. 

AccoBQta received from Rangoon com¬ 
municate the intelligence of the death of 
the King of Ava. The event ia said to 
liave been followed by civil commo¬ 
tions, and the country is represented to 
be in a most disturbed state. Trade was 
•topped, and all communications between 
the capital and Rangoon were entirely sus¬ 
pended. Tbe British and Foreign mer¬ 
chants were seized with consternation 
and dismay at tbe imminent danger, 
which threatened an immediate aliena¬ 
tion of their property. Were it not fur 
the powerful influence of the British 
Resident they would have been deprived 
of all that they had earned during many 
yearsof toil and trouble. Col. Burney’s 
name is a suffleient passport for protec¬ 
tion, both of hfe and property, in these 
eventful days of anarchy aud confusion.— 
April 16. 

The BengalQovernment have at length 
intimated their intention of establishing 
at Madras an office for the veceipt of bul¬ 
lion, instead of restoring the Mint. The 
only coinage that will hereafter be carried 
on at Madras, will be tbe manufacture of 
eopper pieces. Hr. Bannisterr tbe late 
talented assay-master, is to resume his 
office, and ia on his way to Madras in the 
ship Bolton .—^April 16. 

Lieut. F. Hngiies, of the 7ib L. C., bad 
a narrow escape from a tiger on the 23d 
March, between the stations of J ubbulpore 
and Kamptee. He was in the act of stooping 
to get a flower from the jungle, aljout 200 
yards from the road-side, wheo he heard 
a rustling noise behind him. He imme¬ 
diately turned his head to see what it was, 
when he beheld a huge tiger within a few 
yards of him. In tbe fright and hurry of 
the moment, when endeavouring to rise/ 
be trod on the skirts of bis dressing-gown 
and fell backwards. He wes at the same 
moment seised by tbe brute, whuh 
caught him over the waistband of his 
trousers in its mouth. In this position 
the beast was dragging him, when be got 
his hand into his pocket, and dr#w a small 
double-barrelled pistol, which he placed 
as’^dtrect for the animars mouth as tbe 
poKitiuQ in which he lay would admit, 
nred, and ia an instant he was free; for 
the tiger made a tremendous spriog for- 
pratd, carrying with it the clothes which 
iM grasped. Lu Bi||)te8 was raised from 
off the ground bowre the cloth gave way.' 

The montbly'-lii^ting of the Asiatic 
Bociety on Hhrch, did not elicit any 
thing worthy of particular notice; uolesa 

e ^rhim tVg Any, except a letter fronf 
^ Py^;''Sombre, presenting a manu¬ 


script copy of the Gvlislan and a small 
sabre of very good steel and in fine order, 
which bad the honor of being attached 
to the person of the late Begum from 
a very distant date up to to the time 
of her death; and a letter from Govern¬ 
ment communicating the desire of the 
Court of Directors that copies of all 
Oriental works of tbe late College' Li¬ 
brary, of which the Society should be in 
possession of more than two copies, should 
be sent home to be deposited in the ('um- 
pany's Library, aod also copies of the 
works which the Society had uudertaken 
to print. 

Vawnporc, —Mr. Adam Maxwell, of 
the late house of Maxwell, Burnett and 
Co., and his accnniplice Oomra Mli, hav¬ 
ing been tried before the Sessions Court 
of Cawnpore for swindling 11,500 rupees 
from yie Peishwa at Bitbuur, the former 
has been sentenced to six months iinpri- 
sonraent in the jai^ of Cawnpore, and to 
pay a flue to Government I, >00 rupees, 
or in default to three months further 
imprisonnSent, and to the latter, five 
months imprisonroenl has been aw.irdcd. 

We hear that a writ was executed at a 
late hour on .Saturday evening u^Mni Mr. 
Dyce Sombre, at the suit of his father 
Colonel Dyce for some twenty lakhs of 
rupees and upwards, but notwithstanding 
the largeness of the amount and tbe in¬ 
convenient time at which the arrest, took 
place, Mr. Sombre was enabled to put in 
bail, having then at the Treasury Com¬ 
pany’s paper to the amount of nearly 10 
lakhs of rupees. 

In a previous column will be found the 
proceediugs of a meeting held last Sa¬ 
turday at tbe Old Church to do honor to 
tbe memory of the late Bishop Come. 
The resolutions are similar in their na¬ 
ture to those adopted at Madras. A sub- 
Bcriptipn has been set on foot for a mar¬ 
ble slab ill the Old Church, and another 
in the Cathedral, and also for a picture to 
be huug up 111 tbe Old Church rooms, and 
any surplus is to be appropriated to scho¬ 
larships in the Calcutta HigEt Bcboul. 

Itiuia Bank.—yfe lately brought to 
notice a pamphlet of “ Reasons for the 
Establishment oftA New Bank in India.” 
We have nuwjiiefore us reasons aguiust 
it in another pamphlet, entitled, “ Re¬ 
marks on the proposed Bank of'lhdia, ita 
principles and practical working; by an 
India Merchant,” '^ha first «e should 
probably have”perused with myre atten¬ 
tion }iaa we been aware at tbe time that 
it was from the pen of Mr. McCulloch. 
Tl;e postscript is said to be intended as a 
reply to the pamphlet. In one respect 
the ludia ASerehanthasagreat advanlago 
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over liis antagonist: he is practically ac> 
quainted with his subject; and though 
he may have treated it with some bias of 
self'intercst. perbara, he has pretty cor¬ 
rectly described the existing state of 
things, of which the other pamphleteer 
has apparently no more correct notion 
than he bad al>out Ceylon when he pub¬ 
lished his sto/tfs of the commerce and 
Bgiiculture and finances of that island s 
few years ago which a writer in the co¬ 
lony convicted of many gross errors; and 
has also pretty correctly pointed out the 
tendencies of the projected Bank, exag¬ 
gerating llie evils, however, and per con¬ 
tra taking a very narrow view of the 
field for capital which India offers. It is 
undeniable indeed, that “ nearly all of 
the European Houses of Agency in India 
are more or less of a hanking charaeter,” 
" issuing notes payable on demand ex¬ 
cepted.” Also that.tbei^ountry possesses 
within her native immunity a very 
numerous and influential, iipinensely 
urealiby class of bankers, called shroffs, 
banians, &c. who afford extensive facili¬ 
ties to the Native land-owners, farmers, 
merchants, and tradesmen.” Also, that 
the government has borrowed at 4 per 
cent., and that its loans at that rate of 
interest are not now at a very high dis¬ 
count in the market. But these tacts do 
nqt prove abundance of capital, especi¬ 
ally the last of them, the Company's 
loans having been contraeted at the most 
favorable terms in the period of the great¬ 
est commercial distress, before mercan¬ 
tile capital from England had begun to 
fill up the chasm occasioned by the great 
failures. At the very same period too 
money could be put out oti the best 
mortgages in Calcutta at 8, 9, and even 
10 per cent. If the ahrofls and banians 
employed their money in the same en¬ 
terprising way, and with the same Confi¬ 
dence in scientific and other improve- 
inenls, as bankerw-and other capitalists 
do in Europethere would be something 
in the argument that capital does exist 
to a large exteot, and that the uses of it 
might be multiplied 1^ a local paper cur¬ 
rency aimust ad UbitutA But the rich 
Baboo who will 'subscribe 10 lakl^ to a 
government loan bearing 4 per cent, in¬ 
terest, or who would make a foolish pur¬ 
chase at an opium sale, or who would 
follow up a hoondean trade with acute¬ 
ness enough, would turn a very deaf ear 
to any proposition of a Enropean to lay 
out his money in setting up a manufac¬ 
tory, in improving the staple of cotton or 
of sugar, or in any project whatever 
founded upon science—and very natu¬ 
rally BO, bsoause he has not the educa¬ 
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tion. nor the experience of effects else¬ 
where, Bor the ibtelligeqpe necessary to 
give him confidence. If. tjierefore, the 
country were ovetflowing with capital, 
still it might be said to be wanting for 
the most useful par|)oses—im]»ovemeots 
under Europeao direction. CajMtalhae 
of late years to some extent bMo lent 
out firom England through mercantile 
channels fur such objects, and has been 
so employed} but there is room for 
more, very much more, and if ohtainBi- 
Lle through cheaper channela, such aa the 
bank of India, there is no denying l|^4 
the country will benefit still more 
by the influx. 

Mr. Osborne and Mr, Stoequrter,'-^ 
In consequence of an offensive paragraph 
in the Oriental Observer of Saturday 
last, of which BIr. Stocqueler admitted 
himself to be the author to Mr, Osborne, 
that gentleman yesterday sent hie friend 
Mr. Barwell, the barrister, to demand 
satisfaction. Jliis, we are informed, was 
declined by Mr. Stocqueler, on tha 
ground that he had not exceeded that li¬ 
cense which the freedom of criticism 
allowed; hut having also retorted to 
language in regard to Mr. OBtorne,which 
Mr. Barwell considered insulting to him¬ 
self, as bearing the message of bis friend, 
that gentleman after informing Mr. 
Stocqueler that he must be prepared for 
personal cbastiseinent from Mr. Osborne, 
sent bis own friend, Mr. Maurice Kti- 
gerald Sandes, to demand satisfaction for 
the insult to himself. This was ^bo re¬ 
fused. and it appears that Mr. Stocqueler 
immediately applied to the chief Magis¬ 
trate for protection. Mr. Osborne wae 
arrested near the BHglishman office with 
a horsewhip in his hand, but having 
{lledged his honor to Mr. McFarlane that 
the matter ahonld stop there, and that bo ' 
wonld appear at the Police office to-day,^ 
be was set at liberty. Mr. Barwell, 
against whom a warrant has been issued, 
has not yet been taken.— Hurk.,Vah, 27. 
No. 1. Sir,—You are, I believe, the 
writer of the criticum on The Critic in 
the OfieiUal Observer, which I have just 
read—I know your style. The fdiraaa 
“ Mr. Sneer iMd not the neit to eoneeai 
his imparfertions,” Icc., is, I conceive, n 
personai liberty, and one which 1 shonld 
not permit to any brother amateur, who 
was m the ^ition of a gentleman. In¬ 
deed neither T—-, B—S—-..nor 
any df us would or cuuid snffar such a 
phrase passing from one to another to go 
iipnoticed. Favor me with a line in an¬ 
swer to this ouery: » the {dirase yours t 
My motive tn troubling you with thib 
question is obvious enough. 1 shall. 
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dlioulfl your nnsvor hf in fhn affirnm- 
fiV**, put llie case in the hiittiN of if friend. 
Your oiiedient scrviuit, F. (WiiOR^-E — 
Sunday morning, 12 o'llock.—To J. II. 
'SIOC'QUELER. Esq. 

No. 2. Sir^—I am {he author oT tho 
otitiriam in the Oiiental Observer.-- 
Yoiir obedient Kcrrant, (Signed) J. H. 
^TOiQUELER. — To F. OS HORNE, 
Knq. 26lli Feb. 183/. 

We were accordingly waited on by 
Mr. E Harwell, junior, on the part of Mr 
OidMirne, when in reply to the usual re- 
qoest of pistols for two and coffee for the 
survivor, we delivered the following to 
Ihe former gent'eman:—No 3. The re* 
mark objected to by .Mr. F. Osborne, the 
representative of Sneer, is entirely within 
the limits of fair dromatic criticism, and 
1 consider Mr. Osborne's request, under 
till eiievmstaMees, perfectly preposter¬ 
ous. (Signed) J. H. KTOCQUELER. 

'lliis was followed by a peremptory de¬ 
mand for a iiit'cling or an {apology. We 
of course, refused to give either. Mr. K. 
Barwell then warned us to prepare for 
personal chastisement at the hands of Mr 
iOslJorno, following up the wataing with 
a challenge from himself, convcycl 
through Mi. Saudes, for presuming to 
doubt the eligibility of .Mr. Sacer. This, 
as a matter of course, was also refused, 
and we were then told to prepare fur tlie 
consequence! We have aucoidingly 
muile the only rational preparation,which 
suggested itself, by swearing the peace 
against the valiant .¥ leer and his friend. 
E-if/lt$hman, t't-b. 27. — In the seme 
day’s KnfrUshmim appears the following 
advertisemeut. Wanted ,—An Iiish- 

man six feet high, aiid rather broad in 
the shoulders. His business will be>tp 
answer in person impertinent notes ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor of (he tinffliskman. 
Sialary 40i> rupees per mensem, and 
nd his own ahitleiaghs. 

Union Bank .—^At a meeting of di¬ 
rectors, on 21st March, it was determined 
to call a general meeting for the purpose 
•of aiigiuianUng the capital stock of the 
Bank, by GOO additional idiarea of l,b00 
Gompauy’a Rupees each, besides' filling 
up tbe original bank shares of if.’fOO 
Vo.'m Rs. to 3,000 •Co.’s Rs.; and the sup¬ 
plementary sharee'uf 90(1 to I 000 Co.’s 
JiU.t' which' in the whole, an 

‘•li^ition to^'<^-eapital stock of abotit 
:g(ght lacs ff rS^es.—All the. ahargs am 
be or. rather, split into 

■ shgltflH^il^lWO each, with a vote attached. 

- .y. a mww Retirtkif Fmirf.—With 
vjw^'uf giving a i^ar klea t>f the 
fhesebr.'.aspect of tbe question, we insert 
tlu!- 4 ^difr«teat propositions which- have 


been submitti'd to the C’onil of Diiectora. 
or are in cniirRC of pi'r|miuti<iii, — all 
temling to one en<l—to shew that more 
must be done to satisfy tbe army.—Ist. 
'Ihere was a memorial to the Court, 
praying the enforcement of the regula- 
linas against the system ofbuyingout.—> 
2d. A counter-memorial from the Bengal 
Artillery.—3d. A memorial from Col. 
Raper, supported by mtiny signatures, 
praying that three years should be struck 
off the periods fixed for pensions by the 
boon.—ith. A memorial praying the 
Court to sanction a fund for the Infantry 
of ihe Bombay Army, which, we are 
assured, is not generally salisfactory to 
those for whom it is intended.—5tb. A 
memorial from the Sirhind Division of 
this army, praying the court to cancel its 
ordel% relative to the purchase of Regi¬ 
mental steps.—6th. A memorial from a 
division of the Madras Army, praying 
that the Bombay ^an may be extended 
to them!«..>Ires, which memorial, we ob¬ 
serve, is dissented from (and justly) by 
another portion of that array,—Lastly. 
The memorial from the 58th and another 
from (lie 55th regiments of Ihe Presi¬ 
dency Division, apparently got up inde¬ 
pendently of each other, praying the 
Court to re-consider and adopt Mr. 
Curnin's plan, as the only one calculated 
to meet tbe exact wishes of lliw array, 
and capable of extensiun to tbe whole 
British army.—From this glance at what 
has been done, and is doing on the 
question, no doubt can be entertained, 
that the Court and (lie authorities at 
home will be perfectly convinced that 
more is expected from them, and thence 
the questidn arises—Which of all these 
scl'craes is the most likely to be crowned 
with success?—The second and fifth 
raeinprials may be considered as one; 
and as we have been given to understand 
that an intimation has recently arrived 
from an influential source in tbe India 
House, that tlie buying out system, al¬ 
though connived at, would not be sanc¬ 
tioned, we can hasily actisipate the de¬ 
cision of the C^rt'on these petitions.— 
As the Court bra intended that the pen* 
sinus idionld be for three years less in 
each case, and this was objected to by the 
Rdard of Control on account of tbe heavy 
expense it would entail, we can easily 
mreeive that the fate of Colonel Baper's 
Memorial is fixed: for, if the want of 
funds was a sufficient reaeon to reject the 
proposal when it emanated from the 
TOurt, the same argument will, we think, 
he sufficient for Colonel Raper. The 
question is therefore reduced to this— 
will the Court adopt the Bombay plan, 
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kdapted to only a put of the krmyP or that be bad been informed by tbe geiitia* 
will they aet forth another plan of their mao wbo will be cbairman next nontb* 
own or lastly, will they adopt Hr. only tlm day prarioua to bis depertara 
Cumin’s plan-^with modifications^ if from London, that if tbe |)laa sb^ld be 
such should be necessary ^ In order to again referred by this Goreriiinent for 
arrive at a correct conclusioil on this headi their considetitioil iney would adopt 
it IS necessary to bear in mind that, when It,—we entertpitt a oonfident peisaasieB 
Mr. Cumin got honle, hU plan was not of its final auceesa, Ibe Indian army 
understood, and that while be Was there are deeply indebted to tbe offlcemtrfm 
be explained the principles of it to those 58ih and 55th for their aeotible and 
who will have the greatest weight manly eon^ct, and enterlH^ibe bofie 
in the final deelnon^end that he had that Ibeir example trill (with na view nif 
removed erroneous impreaaiona, as to putting an end to the ccttel iojaty vUeh 
tbe expensivaness, which all who are not theagitatlm of this question is iiifllicti> 
professional aetuuies are liable to enter- ing) be immediately end tinanimouely 
tain. From these considerations, and adopted, 
from the fact already annonnfeed by him. 

Course qf ErehangHi April 15,183f. 

I^reasury Bills at 30 days* sight.2e. 14d. Ba. Ruyeei 

Insurance Bills . . •. . Ss. 3d. to 9s. Sod. do. 

First-rate HoUse Bills.2s. 2id. to 2s. So: do. 

Speculative and Ametican Bills . 2i. 4d. to 2s: 4|d. do. 

At the solicitation df tbe Chamber of Commerce, Qovernnient has re-opened IbO 
Treasury for the purpose of asaking advances on Bills qn England, aecurM on pro¬ 
duce, at the exchange of 2s. 2d. per Company’s Rupee. The sum appropristea lO 
tbe porpose will amount to fOlacs in Bengal—20 lacs in Bombay-10 lacs in Madrii 
and 50 lacs in China: 

State t\f the Afarbef:—/Mcfiyo.—The HirttfAp^oi/rTiiMrrta.—Veh, 20, Mr 

kccounts received of tbe weather during T. B. Swinhoe to be Solicitor to tbo 
the week have been favorable.—The fol- E. I. Co.—Lient-colonel Stewart, Reat- 
lowing is a note of export :-«> dent at Hydrabad, made over of 

1836-7 1835-6 that Oflice to Cwtain CanlefOB on Slit 

t reat* Britain Fy.mds 59,616 55,197 Jam-Ubot J. Di Maenagbten toofikl- 

oreign Europe • - - 19,978 29,896 ate as Su^rt. of Ajmere during (be ib* 

North America - • - 3,543 6,441 senco of Mr fl* B: Edmonstone or Utt^ 

Persian Gulph, be. - - 2,389 6,021 fhrtberordeiBACapl8inH.W. Trevelyan 

— - to ofBciatq as Political Agent at Smab 

Fy.mds: 85,526 90,555 daring the absence of Miyor Rosa, or* 
Salfpelrei •A AbovA 5,000 maunds are umil fbrthM etden-«Captain J. Lndbnr, 
reported as having been disposed of 4th Asst: to tlw Agent to tbe Coternor 
during the weelq to bnyersTor England, General in RajpofitenO.^^ to take ebaTgo of 
at tbe currency of several weeks’ past— «the Sambbur Lake—lieut R. Horrieaoni 
eay, as followsFutruckabad, 437 mds. 52d regt' N I, to o6lciate until fuitbor 

■t3-9 perfy. md.—Gndna, 2.0(ip ditto, ordeta as an Asrt to the Agent to ffofi 

at6-lt)—l,000ditto.at6-8—Ghaseepore Governor Genl in Rajpootaiwi TbaaO 

1,000 ditto, at 3-1—Cbupiah, 400 bags, appointmonts are to have efnet ftdili 
at 6-1, two months ten per cent. — the date on which Ibe above menBonefl 

Sugar, — No sales noted for the past Odfoera received ebuge respeettvety pf 

Week. — 8Uk Goode. — Purchases are their ufflaiating dutiea undw the oidM of 

freely going en of Ekw Silk and Corahs the £leat Governor—21 1 Mr i, W. 

—in Printed Goods,*Uttle doing. Shell Tempter to be eivil and'*Msaion Judge 

Laeeued X^ieillye.—The demand for tiie ofF^m* vice 0. J. Morris to England- 

former is not qdite so ready os It was, Mr. T. BrUee to be. Joint magistrate and 

and prices buely so high—the latter has deputy eoilcetor of Noaeolly, viea C« C. 

not Mperieneed any cfoinge. The week's Jaclfton to England-Mr A* C, BUmrfl 

transactiona are as below} via.—Shell to be depmy eoilcetor for tha tnverfiga- 

Lao, 70 maunde at 29 per b. md.—15 tkm of Tlflee to bold land ficea Ijntt 

boxes at B2—40 mds. at 80—Lae Dye, lhe,paymeat of revenna in ZUWi 
30 ditto, at 34-8—60 ditto at 40 —28 permi. Including the malntend of.Ww- 
ditto. atSOrCesb. CSsttea.—At present, fooCb—M.Mr C, Tbeker to olteiato m 
noihhif ot oonaeqaenca doing, tbe news •member ortbe Huiiiw BamdjrfRyenae 
from China betog very unfovurable. in tbe loompi Mc C, w. Smith pm- 
- Baet India and Gollmiul Mag, Vol, xir., No,82, Seftenfoer, X * 
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c MJ td to {Im Cftp* on medical certifi- 
iNkl»-»Mr C. Hstding to officiate u a 
Jadga of the courte of Sudder De- 
wanay atid Nlumut Adawlut in the 
loom of Mr Tockar-~tfr E. R.Barwell 
officiate until further orders aa 
•{Moial oommiMioaer under rcgulatioo 8 
1828 for the divurion of Calcutta— 
Mr H.P. Ruaseli to officiate imtit-further 
ordere aa civil J udge of Zillah Burdwao', 
iocludin^he auperintendence of all the 
aubordlium coorta—Mr. A.F.UuQoelly ia 
appointed collector of Midnapore and 
Hmgallee aa one diatrict—<Mr M. S. Gif'* 
8toro fb be niagiatmte of ditto ditto' aa 
<Ulto~The following Officera now aeve<> 
rally employed In the conduct of Ueve* 
Bue Surveya, to be deputy collectora 
tpdcr regulation 9 of 1833 for the 
apecial and excluaive duty of deciding 
&^ 9 dary diaputea within the liinita of 
their opei'Ationa aa Surveyoraaa apecid^ 
oppoaile to their namea reapeetiweLy, 
.via. I Lieut H. Siddona» Zillah CiuttB' 

f tng—IdeutJ. S. Phillips* Perguunah 
■ridakhal, Zillah ^Tippernh—Lieut J. 

• Egerton, Pergunnah Furkeeah. Zil- 
laha Bbauglepore and Monghy;—Lt O. 
EUia, Pergunnahs Rajgeer and Ameer* 
fhoo, Zillaha Mungbyr and Behar— 
liaut H. B. L. TiMtiiner, the Jynteea 
territory attached to Zillah Sylhet and 
Cacbar—Lieut B. P. Lynch, J5th regt 
Bombay N1. to do duty with the British 
detachment aerving in Persia—^Mard 6, 
tdeptauant N, Maclaod of Engineers 
la appointed 2d Asst to the Snpert. 

• o| canals, west of the Mhnna. —7» 
Captain H. M. Ramsay, Asst to General 
superintendent fur Suppression of Thug* 
,gee to exercise poweraof a joint mag»* 
frate in Zillabs fihauglepore, Purnea, 
.and Ifalda, in addition to his pteaent* 
.eherge-'Captain N. Lowia, Asst to ditto, 
.to exercise powers of a joioi magistrate 
In jZUlabe Boogtily, Jeasom, Backer* 
gunge, 24 rergunnabs, and Manbhoom, 
in addition toms present charge—lAeut 
J. Sleeman, Aast to ditto* to exerciss 
powaraof joint magistrate >n ifillohs Di* 
'pifapore, Kungpore, ^‘eshohys Pubha, 
.Turrse<^re, Dacca, Sylhet, Mytpensing, 
>;JfDr(h East /Aungpore, Tipperah,. and 
^;G|Uttagong->^ll, Mr R. Barluw, civil and 
llfldbn dodge.qf Rqjeshahye, to take 
" >.afdn«r eakip Ues nf Office of Com* 

I o| Ravnmrahd Circuit pf T$lh 
Ics^ until further ordem, 

laquenca t^Mr HawklnaVHfoeaa} 
^charge at the same tiipe'of 
R- Hampton to 
. i^la|n9. M. i%le dapotad to pat^ 
n apecuu duty iVom charge 
erll^magistrary and deputy collector- 



sbip 'of Bogra, and to eoiitiniie to con* 
duct duties thereof until further 
ordere—Hr J. F. O. Cooke touSci^o 
nntil farther orders as civil and session 
judge of l^ca—Mr R. B. W. Ramsay, 
Asst under Commissioner of Revenue 
and Circuit of 19tb or Cuttack division^ 
transferred under Commissionership of 
12Ui<os Bbauglepore division—Mr O. F. 
Rbultoa to officiate as collector of Zillah 
Behar. and Mr J. S. Dumergue tooflh 
ciate ae magistrato of ditto until Mr R* 
Trotter shall be able to resume charge— 
17, Mr J. W. Alexander to be 3d^ Com- 
misuoner of Court of Requests, vice G.. 
Jv Gordon- resigned—22, Mr IL Moore 
to be civil and* session Judge of Chitta* 
mng from 1st March, being date of Mr 
Cl Smith's resignation'of service—28, Me 
£. E. JT. Repton to be special deputy 
Collector for investigation of titles to 
hold land free froe< payment'of revenue 
throughout the provinces of Cuttack— 
Mr R. Ho^stoun to be joint Magistrate 
and deputy Collector of 24 Pergunnahs 
—Mr J. 6. Campbell to be joint magie- 
tratc and deputy collector of Tirhoot— 
Mr Q. Loch toexercise powers of Moint 
magistrate and deputy collector in Zillah 
Sylhet—^Mr J. A, Funtet to be deputy 
collector in district of Bhauglepore*^ 
April 8, Mr H. P. Russell to officiate aa 
m additional Judge oCBurdwau during 
the absence of Mr R. Maean—5,' Asst 
Surg J. Jackson to be Opium Examiner 
and 1st Asst to Opium Agent at Benaree 
—.^Ir. Bennil tb be deputy Postmaster 
at Raepore—10, Hr. II. Stainforth to offi* 
ciate aa civil and aeasion Judge of Sylhet 
retaining charge of his present appoint* 
ment until (iirther orders. 

Cirit APPOtNT^KSTS BV TOO OO- 

rxn.vsrx.vT o'x'xonx.—Feb 8 , 1837, 
Mr R. Caiheart to be civil and sessioir 
jTud^eof Juanpore—8, Mr C, Fraser tb’ 
officiate as Commr. in the Sangor and 
Nerbudda Territory—13, Mr H. Arm- 
atrong to ha magistrate and collector of 
FiiUehpore—Mr 'VT. S. Donnithorne to- 
be joint magistral and deputy collector 
of Futtebnore—Mr C. Mftekensie to be 
Joint m.igistrate inuu deputy collector of 
Agra—Mr W. P. Matoon to act as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of moda 
—Mr J. A. Craigie to exercise Mwers of 
joint 'magistrate and deputy colleetot' of 
^heawan—Mr W. Crawford to' offidate 
as magistrate and collector of Moiiffier<* 
nuggnr—18^ Surgeon R.Ga(hrie, H R, 
to med!^ charge of civfl efhllon of Ba* 
reilly, in succession to Sntg^ Cooper (on 
ftirloagh}—21, Mr C. 'W^ Truecott to be 
civil and acenon Jodge of Actmghar— 
Mr C. Maekemla to officiate aa magia> 
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“friile and collector o/Agra—Mr A. Cura* 
ming to be magintrata and collector of 
Allyghur—Mr. W. H. Woodwk to be 
magUtrate and culler tor of Hiisa^re— 
Mr P. C. Trench to be Joint magistrate 
and dep. cullr. of Miraapore*~Mr R. J. 
Tayler to act as civil and session Judge 
of Goruckpore—Mr R. B. Morgan to act 
as joint magistrate and deputy collector 
•of Huraeerpore—Mr C. Q, Mansel to 
take charge (till further orders) of the 
offices of Secretary to the Lieot-Goveriior 
in the Pol. and Oen. dJepartra. and Sec. 
to Lt-Gov. in Judicial and Rev. Depart— 
25, Mr R. H. Scott to act as Secretary to 
the Lieut-Governnr, N, W. P. in the 
I'ditical and General Departments: Mr. 
C. G. Mansell retains charge, till re- 
'lieved by Mr Scott—27, Mr^. Allan to 
.officiate as magistrate and collector of 
N. Div. of Moradabad—Mr B. ^k}ney to 
Aifficiate as deputy collector fur settle¬ 
ments in Sonibern EiTv. of Moradabad-— 
Mr C. W. Fagan tS separate charge of 
Pergunnahs Kasheepore an^ Tbakoord- 
warra in N. Division of Moradabad, and 
to exercise powers of joint magistrate and 
deputy collector—-Mr W. Hunter to ex¬ 
ercise powers of joint magistrate and dep. 
collector of Seharunpore—March 3, Mr. 
J. Thomason to officiate as Secretary to 
Lieut-Governor of North W. Provinces 
in Judicial and Revenue Departments— 

' kir R. Montgomery to officiate as magis. 
;and collector of Azimghur—Mr H. C. 
Tucker to perform duties of joint magis. 
;and deputy collector of Aairnghur—Mr 
C. R. ('artwright to officiate as magist. 
xnd collector of Allahabad—9, Mr R. N. 
C. Ha:t.iIton to officiate as Cbmmis. of 
revenue and circuit of 2d or Agra Div.— 
Mr C. Lindsay to officiate as civil and 
eessioQ Judge of Delbee—Mr Lindwy to ^ 
•continue in charge of hie present office 
till further orders—11, Mr T, Turner 

to officiate as Commissioner of rtvenue 
And circuit of 3d or Bareilly Division— 
Mr R. Lowther to officiate aa Comrar, of 
revenne and circuit to 4th or Allahabad 
Division-«-16,Mr W.B, Kenaaway toba 
magistmte collector of Humeerpore 
—Mr A. P. Curried lie magistrate and 
collector of Gbaneepefe—Mr J. Lean to 
officiate as magistrate and collector of 
Humeerpore—Mr C. W. Kinloch to (ffii- 
•ciataM Aefinty collector for investigation 
of dairas to exemption fnm payment of 
land raveone inSd or Agra Diviraon— 
Mr T. H*. Syrapson to exercise powers of 
Joint magistnte and deputy cQHeetor in 
North Moradabad—18, % B. N. C. Ha¬ 
milton to bo civil and sesrion Judge of i 
Dehlee—Mr Q. Fl Brown to be inagut. 
And Collector of SiubuwaB—Mr C, R. 


Tulloh to lie magistrate and.collector of 
Jauopore—Mr H. B. Haringtou to be 
joint magistrate and -deputy eolleetor of 
Jannpore—MrTl. H. Scott lobeOomiiir> 
oirevenue and cirenit of 3d or Bareilly 
Division—Mr R. C. Glyu to bedvH and 
session Judge of Meetub—Mr Q. F. 
Franco to be magistrate and eoHeetofOf 
Meerut—Mr W. Crawford to bo magiet. 
and eolleetor of MosnfTernuggur—Mr Wp 
P. Masaon to be joint magistrate and 
collector of Banda—20, Eo^gw S;' A. 
Abbott aothoriaed to conduct dntiea of 
revenue survey. Eastern Div., Ooroeh- 
pore, during a^nce of Lieut LawieUeli 
on sick leave—Mr £. Wilraot to offieialO 
as Collector of-Cuatoras, N. W. Frootknr, 
Delbee. in room of Mr G H. Smith (ea 
sick leave)—93, Mr R. Alexandar to 
exercise powtnrs of joint magistrsfte and 
deputy collector at Aloaufiernuggujr—SJPp' 
Major P. L. Pew, Art., to officiate m di^ 
Postmaster at Deihie—29, Mr P. V. 
Trench to officiate .as magistrate aad 
collector of,Dehlee—Mr T. 1C Ibyd to 
officiate as joint magistrate and depn^ 
collector of Mirsapore—Hr W. S. Doit- 
nithorne to officiate as magistrate and 
eollectot of Banda—Mr S. J. Beeher fo 
officiate as joint magistrate and deputy 
collr. of Futtehpore-^, Mr M.SmUhto 
officiate as deputy eolleetor for inveetigp- 
tion of eiaiirik to exemption from pay¬ 
ment of land revenue in Allahabad div,< 

esrrjiso pmm tub sBaries, — 
Mr S. M. Bouldersen upon an annuity 4 »f 
1836—Mr J. Carter upon ditto—Mr C* 
Hmith from 1st March, upon ditto—Mr 
G. R. Cmpbell upon the retiditg ap* 
Duity for a junior servant—Mr G# 
from 31st March, 

iBjirB or hgagircx,—^Hr R. Ball 
for 18 months, to the Hills—Mr/V, 
Ewer for ditto to ditto—Mr G. A. MiMUy 
tfaiee months, to Calcutta—Hr Jas. Smw 
to Manritius, eight raonths—Mr H. W. 
Deane 12 months, to the Hills—Him. F« 
J. Shore ten months, to sea—MrVj^# 
Money six roontha, to Singapore. . , 

miLIWAMT ilPPOINTl(n.VTS, r»0StO~ 

Tioive. CBMifOBBt 4’^* /t‘ 0 m 22d 
to tStA 4prU 1837—The Neemui'hMa- 
tida order appointing Asst Surgeon h. 
GriefSoo,aUaciied to 2Sd to Died (‘barge 
of ttth NI. eonfirmed—3d brtgadd 
Envet Captain F. Brind to be Adjf 'ghd 
Quarterm, vice Alexanddlr pMdiiiolddt^ 
The Alh^bad garrison ordeie diafM^ 
Aisl Surgeon .W.* Sbirreir didhit ’ 

#llb d5lh regt; to* relieve Surjgeoi 
Ftxncie ftom msdlral charge ddd^HTl, 
and proved with it toCatupbieit'S^g 
Francii to juin Itfth NI, at Barfwkp^. 
and.Girtiaon Baigeon W. Watson te i«* 
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Miri medical chai;ge 65th N I, till the 
artival of Aast Burgeon W. Bogie, M D' 
C(Miftnhed-~The Cawnpore station order 
dlNCting 2d liieut H. A. Carleton 5th 
1»tt Artillery, at the conclusion of tthe 
maeUee season, to proceed to Allahabad 
In command of 4th company 6th batt 
Aitillery condriped — The regimental 
ovder directing Captain R. Garrett to 
continue to act as Interp and Qnarterm. 
to 69th N I, till further orders confirmed 
->-Tbe appointment of J,icut J. Shaw as 
Interp and Quarterm to 2d N I, is can¬ 
celled—2d regt N I, Eos T. F. Patten- 
oon to be Interp and Quarterm—44lh 
Tegt N I, Brevet Captain J. Bartleman 
to be Captain of a company, Ensign R. 
Orange to be Lieut, vice Captain R. Me 
MuIUn, with rank from 25th Jan. 1837 
Tice Captain T. des Vceoz retired—48ih 
treat N I, Ensign H. J. Blunt dec, to be 
Lleot, vice Lieut O. Greene retired— 
Ensign H. D. Van Homrigh to be Lieut, 
Tice Lt H. J. Blunt dee —49tb regt N 1, 
Enrign G. J. Brielacke to be Lieut, vice 
Jient J. T. Wilcoa discharged—Hr D. 
Clarlk admitted and promoted to rank of 
Ensign on this establishment, date of 
^tnmiinion unsettled — The mllowing 
re^mentnl and division orders confirmed 
7—lieut J, W. E. Jamieson to act as Adjt 
to 62d N1, during the indisposition of 
Lieut and AdUt T. H. Shuldham—The 
l^residsncy division order directing Super 
9d Lieut W. E. Rees, Engineers, (lately 
admitted) to proceed and do duty with 
tappers and Miners—The regimental 
t»der appoioting Lieut J. CASalkeld to 
act as Adjt to 5th regt N 1, we Birch to 
Thuggee department—The district order 
appointing Lieut and Adjt H. Cotton 
67 th N I, to the situation of district and 
station stafF in Arracan—The regimental.. 
order appointing Lieut D. Bamfield to 
act as Interp and Quarterm to 56th regt 
M I, daring the absepce on duty of Lieut 
Ybuiiger—Suigeqn J. Oriflilhs 52d N I, 
to medical charge of pth L C, durin,> the 
absence on leave of Surgeon Dalrymple 
or till farther orders—let Lieiit B. W. 
Goldie, Engineers, to' be Executive Engr 
to41d or Berhamjpore division of Public 
Worki, vice 1st Lieut H Gqodtryn—^Lt. 
Goodyryn will perform the duties of Ex- 
ocutive Eogineer, foe. till relieved—let 
XA Graham ^Executive l^Sogioeer 

llll^ dlvisionJoW Exec. Ew of ITGi 
ox Itardwan of Public Wenta, 

k, . . , , 00 furfongh 

rf. Duncan, Engincefe, In 
or ^retliy divlston toba 
Ingioeerof Iniow division of 
ks, vice lieut Grafaain^ 
disposal of tha Coanpundut* 





in-ebief, LieotH.T. Tucker 8th regt NI 
—To be Captains by brevet, 69th regt 
N I, Lieut R. Macdonald, date 23d Feb, 
1837—8th N I, Lieut C, J. F. Burnett 
same date—22d N 1, Lieut N. S. Nes¬ 
bitt ditto—^56th N I, Lieut D. Bamfield 
26tfa Feb. 1837— In the Political Depart, 
ment, lieut R. Morrieson 52d N I, to act 
till further orders as an Asst to the A gent 
to the Governor General in Rajpootana— 
Ihe regtl order directing Capt J. Butler 
to continue to act aa Adjt to 3d N I. con, 
firmed as a temporary arrangement— 
Asst Surgeon C. McCurdy to be Civil 
Asst Surgeon at Cawnpore -'-Bd N I, Lt 
W. C. Hicks to be Adjt, vice Butler pro, 
moted — The Cawnpore division order 
direct! ngAsst SurgeonA. Creighton, M D 
5tfa L C, to receive med. charge of 43d 
N I, from Asst Surgeon W. SbirrefT, til| 
the arfival of Asst Surgeon A. Colquhoup 
is confirmed—The services of Asst Surg 
G. Paton, placed mmp. at the disposal of 
the Lieut Governor*N. W. Provinces for 
civil emptoy—The regtl order appoint¬ 
ing Lieut J. W. H. Jamieson to act as 
A^t to 52d N I,vice Shuldham promoted 
ia confirmed-The following division or, 
ders confirmed : Aaat Surgeon D. Mac 
Nab, 8d N I, to perform the medical du¬ 
ties of the civil station of Mynpoorie dur¬ 
ing the alisence of Aoat Surgeon H, 
Bouafield on sick leave—The under¬ 
mentioned officers to be sub Afots to 
Commissary Genl, to fill extant vacancies 
in the department—Captain H. Johnson 
26th regt N I, lieut J. C. Scott 20lh 
legt N I—S5th regt N I, Enaign J. Tow- 
goi^ to be Lieut, vice I.ieut H. Carter 
tfee—Miijor T. M. Taylor 5th L C. to be 
a member of the Military Board in room 
of Lieut-coFCraigie, date of appointment 
4tb March 1837—Colonel E. ^rton dep 
Quarterm. Genl, to be Tuwn and Fort 
Major fff Fort William, vice Major T. H. 
Taylor—26lb N 1, lieut R. Spencer to 
be Adjt, vice Taylor promoted—Lieut 
W. Hure 18th N 1, to officiate as Interp 
and Quaiterm to 8tb L C—Lieut T. R. 
Colebrooke Adjt to Hurriatiab L 1. to act 
as Station Staff al^Hanai cn departure of 
Enaign H. Hiln^wifh detachment of 1st 
N I, date loth Dee. 1836—Surgeon D. 
Woodburn to receive medical charge of 
47lh N I, from Asst Surgeon T. B. Hart 
proceeding on leave, data I6tb Feb. 1837 
—Enaign C. D. Bailey d6th regt N I, 
permitted to reaign offlcntiog'xppoiBt- 
paent of Interp and -Quarterm to 67th 
tegt—2etb N L Lieut J. Dupean to be 
Interp and Quarterm vice SMOcer—524 
N I, -lieut J. W. H. Jamieson to be 
Adjt, vice Sitoldbam promoted— Thp 
fbllowmg regn orders confirmed I lieut 
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A. CSnint to ofRciate m Interp and Qoar* 
term, to 36th N I, during tha abaraeo 
on leave of Lieut Lang—Eoaign T. F. 
Paitenson to officiate as Interp and 
Quarterm to 2d N I, during the abience 
of Lieut Shav, date 2d January—23tb 
N I, Ensign A. H. Dyke to be Lieut from 
24th Feb. I837» vice Long (/re-*-Tiie fol¬ 
lowing officers promoted to the rank of 
Captain by brevet;—Lieut Hon. H. Gor¬ 
don 23d regt—^Lieut D. Ross Sist regt— 
Lieut E. Dupre Townshend 9lh regt 
Lieut J. Dyson 2l8t from 10th March 
1837—European regt right wing. Capt 
G. Warren to be Major, Lieut A. W, 
Tayler to be Captain, Ensign A> E. Dick 
to be Lieut from 2$rh Feb. 1837, vice 
Major Carleton retired-^Asst Surgeon G. 
Paton, M. D. temp, appointed to medical 
charge of civil station of Allygurh during 
the absence of Mr. Tritton on medical 
certificate—2d Lieut J. A. Mouat to be 
Executive Enginoer oT Nth or Saugor 
division of Public W3rka, vice Li^nt J: 
W. Robertson — Brevet Captain J. L. 
Mowatt to officiate as a Commissary of 
Ordnance at Cawnpore during absence 
of Captain Roberts or until further or¬ 
ders, vice Ewart resigned—Asst Surgeon 
E. W. Claributt to perform medical du¬ 
ties of civil station of Akyab, vice 
Wrightiou to Europe — Surgeon W. 
P. Muston under. instructions from 
the Court of Directors re-appoinled to 
situatiou of Apothecary to E* I. Co-?* 
Surgeon J. Grant to be a Super Pres, 
Surgeon—Lieut 6 C. S, Master 4th I. G, 
to have rank of captain by brevet from 
17th March 1837 - Asst Surgeon H. 
Maclean attached to Mhairwarrah local 
batt permitted to decline bis appointment 
to med.chargeuf Residency of Indore no¬ 
tified in G. O. of 6lh Feb.-t-Asst Surg M. 
Richardron M D, lo medical charge of 
civil station of Delbie, at his own request 
placed at the dieposal of ComroaoMr-in- 
chief—The following orders confirmed: 
Asst Surgeon P. F.H. Baddelev to afford 
medical aid to detachments of 17th and 
80th regta proceeding on escoit duty 
with Commander-in-chief, date Loodia* 
nab 25th Feb—LiAt W. Smith, Adjt, 
19tb N I, to act SB Stanon Staff at Cutr 
tack, date 251h Feb<^Lieut R. M. Qur* 
nell, 68th N I, to act ai Interp and 
Quarterm. to 44th ditto, date 7 th Match 
—Lieut K. Mathison to act aa Adjt tq 
four companies of fith N. I. on detached 
duty, data 22d January—Lieut R. $, 
Trevor permitted to resigq acting ap> 

S ointment of Interp and Quarterm. to 
d L C, Lieut O. M. Hill, Interpreter 
and Quarterm.. 17th'N I, lobe elation 
ataff at Luodjanah, vice ScoU,-n|nfaatry, 


—Lient-ooloQol E. Wyatt to be Colonel, 
from 9tb March 1837, vice Sir J. W- 
Adams dee—Major J.TayJor to be Ueut- 
coionel.vice Wyatt promoted—19th'regt 
N L, Captain W, Paamore to be Muor, 
Lieut J. Drummond to.be Uaptain. Ens. 
W. K. Wolleo to be lieut, from March 
9. i837, vice Taylor promoted—2d M h 

Ensign T. F, Pattenson to be Lieut fium 
7tU March, vice Dysart dee—50th regt. 
N I, Ensign H. M. fiecher to be Irfeut 
from 18th Nov. 1835 vice Lieut S. J, 
Nicolson dee—31st regt N I, Ueut .W* 
P. Milner to be Captain, Ensign .T, ,‘C. 
Birch to be Lieut, from 27th March, in 
succession to Captain G. Gillman retired 
on h. p. of bis ranh—t4lb N I, Ensign A* 
Sanders to be Lieut from 12th March, 
vice Abbott dec.—.Vest Surgeon J. 
Clelland appointed to medical charge of 
1.0wer Orphan School, in room ot'Asst 
Surgeon C, C. Egerton resigned—Lievt 
W. J. B. Knyvett 3dlb N 1, to have rank 
of Captain by Brevet, from 28th March, 
1837.—The following promotions and 
appointment/ made, to complete Pe* 
partment of Quarter .Master General of 
the Army oapt. W. Garden, Ist'Aest, 
to be depi Quarterm. General of Army, 
with official rank of Major, v. Barton ap¬ 
pointed Town and Fort Major of Fbtl 
William—Captain R. Becher, 2d AssL jo 
he let Asst Quarterm. General, Wee Gar¬ 
den—Captain J, G. Drummond dep 
of 1st class, to be 2d Asst Quarterm. Gep, 
vice Becher—Captain H. W. Bellow, 
dep Asst of 2d class, to be deputy Amt 
Quarterm. General df 1st class, vice 
Drummondt—Captain R. Codringtun, of¬ 
ficiating deputy Asst, to be a dep Amt 
Quarterm. General of 2d class, v. Bellow 
—Asst Surgeon A. Bruce 28th N t, Ap¬ 
pointed tq medical charge of Hesideqey 
*at Indore, vice Awt Surgeon R. Macloon 
whose appointment to that aituation bao 
been cancelled at his own request—Itio 
following promotions, made in Aimy 
Coramissariat and Stud Departments)— 
Captain W. Burlton, deputy Com. Qenl, 
to be Com, Genl„ vice Lieut-culonel W. 

S, Bealeon proceeded to Europe oo fur* 
lough—Major J, D, Parsoos, Asst Cqht.T 
GenL qC 1st c)as|i And Supervisor of HI|« 
sar Stud,jp.W depnly Cum. Genpral, 
Ckiptaiu W.Burtton—Captain J, Saleliv 
well. Amt {h»m. Qcporal of 2d cIom, to he 
an Amt of )st clam, vice tieihkodkgml 
Teyior, tho vacates bis appointm/ot Oq 
proiq. to that grade—Captain W. 'id; 
ThtopshotAcsCCom. GeoLof .8d ePhe, 
to be of let 

(FAmmo^CaiitAin F, T. Boyd, dop*' Aast 
CotsUjGpneisf of IM.eiMB, tobeanAoM 
of 2d.«clMP, vice CAptAia BMchtryiBr* 
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Captain F> S. Hawkios, deputy Aa>t 
Com. Oeneral of lit claw, to!« an Aaatof 
9d olaaa, vice Caplaiii liompaon—Capt. 
Ji. WaU» deputy Asst Com. General of 
Sd claw, to Le deputy Asst of Ist clow, v. 
fCaptain Buyd—Lieut J. KanuHiy. deputy 
Asrt Com. General of 2d class, to ke dep. 
Awtof iel claw, vice Captain Hawkins 
^^Captaiu Ri Woodward, sub Asst, to bo 
deputy Asst Cum. General uf 2(1 claw, v. 
Captain Walt—Lieut W. Swatiiiaii, tub 
Awt, to be deputy Asst Cum. General of 
■Sd claw, vice Lieut Kanisay—Captain J. 
Hailea Sd Asst of Ceutral etHid. to be 
Ruperv.of HisBar£«tuJ,v. Alryur J.D.Par* 
■one—Captain C. T. Thumas aub Aeci in 
Stlid Department, to tio Sd Asst, vice 
Captain Hailes. 

Renovat* und Posffnjre.—Artillery : 
—Captain K. ,G. Kuljerta (on stiitf em¬ 
ploy) 2(1 comp. £th bait to ist troop Sd 
lirigfide—Captain J. Alexander (new 
promotion) to 2d comp 5tli batt—let 
Lieut J. D. Slutkespear (oia staff) itd 
4.‘ump 4lh Imtt to 4lh com]} 4th batt—Ut 
Lieut A. Humfraya Ut troop 2(1 brigad<! 
to Ist troop 3d brigade (but to do duty 
with Ibt troop Sd brigade till orclereo to 
Ihe pruvinL-es)—1st - i.ieut R. Walker 
(new proin^on, on staff employ) to Ist 
troop 2(1 brigade—2d Lieut D. Reid (uti 
furlough) 4th comp 4lh Imtt to 3d troop 
lit Brig—2d Liout C. Douglas (brought 
on strength) to 4th cuinp 4th Imtt—Asst 
Gurgeon Bell, attached to Keiiiaooa 
Local Balt, {msted to 30th regt N I, at 
Meerut; tojoiuon being relieved from 
present charge—Surgeon C. Francis 


regt N1, to do duty with AssamSebundy 
corps—Artillery: Lieut-'Colonels G. IL 
Gowan, on staff employ, from 4th batt to 
8d bripsde; J. Tennant, newpromutioDj 
to 4th batt—Majors J. C. Hyde, on furl., 
from Sd brigade to 6tb batt; G. N. 
Campbell, on furlough, from 3d to 7th 
batt; J.J. Farrington, new piuiuotion,to 
Sd brigade—CapU R. G. Roberts, on staff 
employ, from Ut troop 2d brigade to 2d 
comp.7th bait; R. W. Alaidmaa from 
2J comp. 4th batt to 3d troop Sd brigade 
—D. Kwart fruru Sd comp. 7tb Imtt to 
4th tooop 2d brigade ; 1*'. C. T. B. 
Hughes new prom.4ioa, to 2d comp, 
4lh battalion—The following unposted 
Ensigns appointed to cor|w, and di¬ 
rected .to join :—Ensigns £. Hall with 
ASd N I; D, C. Scott, 3d ditto; F. 
Locker 52(1 do; C. Wright 44lb du; G. 
W. Alexander 69th do; E. Forbes S6lh 
do; J. Alutilgoniery ^Othdo; A.Came¬ 
ron 74lh do; R. c. Paoshawe, rightfwing 
European regt, RS A. Smith I9ih N 1 ; 
H. H. Ahixander 5th du; W. K. Hiisle* 
woud left wing I'aropeau regt, S. H. .1, 
Dutries 51st N I; F. A4. Baker 65th do; 
Q. Ai. Frendergast Sd do. 

F-trlottghit .—Lieut W. P. Milner—r 
Liiiut C. Wiodsor (prep.)—Lieut-col.L 
Culvin—MajorW.C. Oriel—Lieut A.R.J. 
Swiiiton—Captain C. Chester—Captain 
C. H. WliiiAeld—Lieut C. E. Burton (lu 
the Cape)—Captairi J. T. Boileail*—Aset 
Surgeon J. H, W. Waugh—Lieut H, 
Lawrell—Cornet V. P, T. Turner—Asst 
Surgeon R. W. Wrightson—f.ieut S. B; 
Goud-n-Lieot-colonel W. S. Beatsun—•• 


43d to Uth N i—Asst Surgeon G. J. Ensign C, D. Bailey—Ensign H. C, 
Berwick, A1 D, (on furlough) 4-idto ISth Hsstinga—lAeut W. Hore—Lieut R. If. 
ft I—Awt Surgeon A. Colquhiiun 12lb(o Alockler via Bombay—To N. S. Wales: 
43d N I-Lieut and^Adjt A. Campueil —Siirg J. feangstaff—Lieut. D. Ogilvy— 
IstLC, having absented himself frou^ To Afauritius;—^Uent V. Eyre—To the 
|iis regt four months, without leave, ia CapaEnsign A. Gillanders—R. M.'a 
removed therefrom by order of Cofli.-iu- Truojm—To EnglandCsptiuo Walch 
chief—Lieul-cuiunel E. Barton 25th iu 5 Uh loot—Captain Fry 63d fuol—Capt. 
40th regt N 1—Lieut.-cu)oneI W H, Greville 2d foot—Major General Watson 
Hewitt 40Ui to25ib N 1—^Artillery ;—\ B. Heming26tb foot—Cornet 

l^aptatn T, Timbreli (on staff cninluy) F. Burdett l3th Dragoons—Lieut T. Da 
4tli troop 8d brigade to 4t}k troop 2d Havilland 55tb foot—Lieut <>H. Bayley 
brig. H Art; and Captain H. I'iiplngs ditto—BrevetCajStain Ws>B. FairUougb, 
from latter to former troup,to join without and LieM P. Ooi^dli of 6 >d foot, 
dray—Surgeon W. Dyer (on furlough) Returnal to .y.—^Lieut Campbell 

59th to 8lb regt'N f—Surgeon J. F. —Captain A. MacKinnon—lAeutta. C. 
Sieuart, A1 D, (new promotion) to 59tb EkiM and C. Atkinson—Awt Surgeon 
>egt N I—Sergeoa H, Cooper on ftvi. to Jaaob—Surgeon W. P. Muaton. 

I— Asrt Surgeon F. Tbdtnp? 'JfetiVei/,/'r«ii»tAcSciv/ee.—Asst Burg 

■d^Wirloug|i..lto 27th regt N Boo— (!aj^a 0. Gillmaa Slat N 1, 

BorghoaC^Jraeif, on furlough,'ERh to. frolp 12th .Viaryh. • 

Kid hr I—4*^ Surgeon W. l^t. |dhg AUerulttnt qf Band.—44th N I, 
idu^ HtwJdth regt N 1, pos^d to that Captain R. B. Pemberton, and Lieut T. 

Burg. P. Ren^ Guadard. to rank from 21st July 1835.^ 
to &nare8 circle of in room of Captain B. UacMulllo re«' 
StiiTOBm'ience—Lieut. Jr Butler aigoed 
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asyKHAi onoKHM, 

f'ull'Batta to Officprs.—Fort Wi'Iiam, 
April 5, 1837*—TheGovernor-General of 
India in Coiindl is pleased to publish for 
general information the following ex¬ 
tract, paragraphs 6 and 7, of a letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
2iltb December last, and to fix the let of 
May proximo, as the date from which 
the Orders therein conveyed are to have 
simultaneous eflect at the three Presi* 
denciea:—Para. 6. We are of opinion 
that one uniform principle ought to re* 
gnlate tl'e grant of field allowances at all 
the Presidencies.—7. Wa have, there* 
fore, resolved that the European com* 
missioned officers, at all the Presidencies, 
shall receive full-ljatta, when posted at 
any station exceeding SCO miles of di¬ 
rect distance from the seats of tiieir 
respective Governments, and half*batta 
(when in garrison or cantonment) within 
that distance.—2. Thewnly cantonments 
occupied by Bengal troops at i^ich the 
allowoRices of officers will be affected by 
the rule now laid down, are Dinapore, 
where full-batta will, in future, be 
granted, and Midoapore, Dacca, Ban- 
cuorah, and Jumaulpore, which will be¬ 
come half-hatta stat ions—Theofficersat 
Dinapore. will be allowed the benefit of 
the new arrangement from the let 
proximo; but Sfidnapore, Dacca, Ban- 
codrah,‘aud Jomaulpore. are not to be 
considered half-batta stations, until the 
corps now occupying those posts shall 
have been relieved. 

UAaniAaB».--^an. 31, Mr. J. Mac* 
namara to Miss E. Parr—Feb. 7* at 
Agra, Mr H.Rebelld to Miss E. Leslie— 

13, at Nusseerabad, Lieut W. Y* Mitfoid, 
9(h L C, to Anne, ^daughter of the late 
C. Wiltshire, Es(}—27, Mr 'JF. Clark to 
Mist Jf. Gunning—28, Town Sergt J. 
Kennedy to Miss S. Adams—ATdreb 3, 
Jungypore, J. C. M. Miller, E^, to 
Georgians, daughter dfj. Mateyk,£sq— 
4, John Hodges, Esq, to Flora, youngest' 
daughter of the late U. Wiltshire, Esq— 
at Kuruaulr^r W. Scott of Meerut to 
Mrs S. Taylor~E8,at Joonghyr, W» M, 
Gray; Esq, Indigo Planler, to Marian, 
relict of the late Mr M. B. Morrison— 

14, at Calcutta, Mr W. Jones fo Mrs 
M. Chiene—15, Mr J. Curnki to Mary, 
enly daughter of Mr S. Clarke—Ueut 
J. C. Sage, to Marian, eldest daughter of 
CaptMtt H^eitheld—^16, Mask Jones. 
Esq, Civil Engineer, to Mrs B. A> Noyes 
—17, St Goruckpare. J. McCulImn, Esq, 
to Miss Portner—5. at Hadslaasett- 
pore—Captain A. W. Taylor, EuiO^an 
regt, to Elisa youngest daughter Of the 
late W, Jonee, Esq, ofSeebpore—at Cal* 


entta. J« C. Balb, Esq, sdti of Dr. J» 
Balls of Suffolk, to Amalia Caroline, 2dl 
daughter of H« O, A» Howe. Esq-7» C. 

A. Krefting; Esq. eon of the late Colonel 
Krefling, fcc. ke. to Mtoe A.Mk(iMdello—» 
9, at Setore, Captain W. Riddeli, 60tl9 
regt N I. to Margaret, youngest daughter 
ck the late Captaio J. Wilkie, BMgel 
army. 

Brarne.—Jon. 10, at Cawnpnre, the^ 
lady of Lieut J. Riebardsoo. Artillery, of 
a son—24, the lady d* J. R, Martin,-Eiiq,' 
of a daughter->«fM. 15. atMeernt, tho 
lady of Lieot D. Shaw, 5tth regt, of 
daughter—17, the wife of Mr M> Rodri-' 
gues of a son—18, at Dinapore. Mrs. Wr 

B. Tytler of a son—19,, at Mnttm, (her 

lady of J. Woore,> lOth L C, of a son—20,- 
at Saogor, the lady of Lt Anderson, 2d 
local Horse, of a daughter-21, af’ 
Bareilly, the lady of Major H. Moekensie,- 
7 ith regt of a son—23, the lady of J. 
Crawford, Esq. C S, of a soii-^4, the lady 
of P. G.E. Taylor, Esq. effa daughter still 
born—25, the Ady of Captain R. B. Pem> 
berton of a son—26, the lady of Lieot T. 
A. Souter, H. M.'s 44tb regt, of a daugh-' 
ter—at Besbampore, the lady of Dsptaia 
H. Sibbald, 41 >1 regt, of a daughter—aV 
Midnapore, Mrs F. H. Souter of a son—■ 
27. Mrs E. Gomes of a son—at KuroanU 
the lady of Lieut H. Marsh, 57th N I, of 
a son stiU'born—at Benares, the lady of 
Major W. Martin, 57th regt, of a still- 
Iwru son—iUurcA. 1, Mra J. Bolst of m 
800—3, at Muttra, the lady of W. H» 
Tyler, Esq. C S, of a son—5, the wiCs of 
Mr D. M. De Silva of a son—7. at Mas- 
soorie, Mrs Hackinnon of a son-8. all 
Backrabad Factory, near Jaunpore, Mra 
Daniel Tresbam ofaaoo—^at Gya. the lady 
of 6. D. Wilkins,Esq., C S.of a daughter 
9f at liasaceebaugb„the lady of Captaii^ 
(\ Thomson, Engrs., of a daughter—10^ 
at Calcutta, the sdfe of Nicholas Palio- 
logos, Eaq, Solicitor, of a daughter—Hi#- 
Geo. lEggioeon of a son—12, at Agitr 
the lady of Lieut C. Boulton 47ih N I, of 
a eon—14, ^Chowringhee, the lady off 
H. Walters, Baq. CS, of a daughter—15, 
at Lucknow, tha lady of P. G. ComUbf 
Esq. 10th N 1, of awm—at Saugor, Iha 
lady of CapUuu C. H. Boisregon 72d'ragt 
of a daughteir*—at Bandel, Mrs M, Fer* 
oandea,!^ a sou-—16, at Chiasanb, tha 
lady iff Lieut Eimoads H» 9t%lii9t, 

of a nsjij^stb- 4 t Humeerpore, thff lldy 
the lisdyof 0eo. Woo^,Baq. of asoit— 
His Mil pisyiieof a son—19, atpaccotlha': 
lady pf RB. JS^rt, Esq, C S, pf a dsugh*:' 
ter; and jihe lady, of Lieut jwd Au| 
Hlmipl^SUth N Lofaeoa-MrsR-K 
Watling of i^Bon—2Q, Mrs J. F, Witebe 
low oi a daughter, still horn—the lady of 
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H. Bcitftion, Esq, of Cuttack, of a daugh* 
ttr—the lady of Captain Buttanshaw 7lh 
'N I, of aaoi»<—at Saugor, the lady of 
laieiit J.'Elyter 64tb N I, of a daugbtei^ 
91, at Calctitta, the lady ofCaptaio C. 
IfcNeale of a daughter—22, at CawnporO, 
the lady of 6. Held, Esq. of a daughter 
•^23. at ditto, the lady of Lieut Gascoyne 
5th L 0, of a son—at Calcutta, Mrs H. 
51. Smith of asoo—2t, Mrs L. M. Dela- 
oougerede of twin daughters—Mrs fiw 
Smith of a son—at Sultanpore Factory,* 
Purne^, the lady of A. J. Fothes,Esq, 
of a son— 26, at Cawnpore, the lady of 
Lieut W. Ashmore H. M.'s 16th ref^ of 
a daughter—^26, at Purneah, Mrs W. 
Hyde of a son—27, at Chandernagore, 
Mrs C. J. Hawkesworth of a son—29, at 
Calcutta, Mrs John Mendes of a son—at 
Pulaoorab Factory, Bajshahye, MrsE, S. 
de Labat of a daughter—91, at Dhm 
Dum, the lady of Lieut G. T. Graham of 
a son—at Cawnpore, the lady of Captain 
J. H. Smith 62d N I, of a son—/tprlf I / 
the lady of J. F. M. Reid, Esq, of a 
daughter—at Pousab,'firhoot, the lady of 
Captain J. Hailes of a daughter—2, Mrs 

A. F. Dassier of a daughterr—at Agra, 
Mrs J, Eede of a son—at Gyah, the lady 
of W. H. Urqiihart, Esq, of a son—3, at 
Buzar, the lady of A. Matthews, Esq. of 
a son—5. Mrs J.Grieffof a daughter—^10, 
at Calcutta, the lady of C, Noyes, Esq, of 
a daughter—Mrs C. Perry of a son—15, 
the l^y of Q, Udny, 1^, C. S., of s 
tjlaugbter. 

vgJTMSi —Dee. 11, M. S. Sbakur, 
Esq,—Jon, 29, at Lucknow, Louisa, 
wife of Rev. F. A, Dawson—Feb. 5, at 
Alhow, tbs infant daughter of Lieut B, P. 
Bryant 68tb N. L—near Monghyr, 
Augusta, infant daughter of Lieut J. £. 
Codd 44tfa regt—14, at Bandore, Mrs jl. 
^e Silva—IB. at Cbiosurah, HArriett, with 
of Lieut W, B. Faraqit U. M.’s 9th regt. 
loot—22, at Roogpore«'Asst Surgeon W. 

B. Davies—Mr M. D' Souaa-^ Boo-!,^ 
landahtthur, Charles, infant sonofM. J., 
Tierney, Esq, G S—23, Henry, iafant 
eon of Captain F. C. Palmer—M, John, 
aon of Mr J. Bebello—25, at Kbyook 
Phyoo,! Lieut R. Long 26th regt N I— 
26, at Suk'Saugor, Mr. A. H. Quantin— 

. 27, MrG. Graham, Tide*vattei—AfsireA 
Ir Mary, dau^tsr of Lieut Burtoq—2, 
MjWsiii Hcadj^^wife of Mr W, Healy. 

• Mh|B^BMofjlli J«.Bii|uiott, Partrali 
Famtaap^^U Manuel-S,. n|i« E. 
ToiWR^^IIr G. BathaW;—7* Cwlotte, 
J> B. Smart U, Cb.*a Marina 
;^;4||Pphwrab, Mr C. Turner—near 
HaMmca,, Asst Surgeon Fendt^ 5Bd 
8. Mr Samuel Rose—9. at 
Major-General Sir J. W. 


Adams, K. C- B.—9, at Builaconnaft 
R. J. Kiernan, Esq, R. A., Trin. College 
Dublin—12, at Dacca, Mr A. C. de Fra 
nfond—13, Mr II. C. Uragee—14, a 
Goalparah, Lieut H. Abbott 44th N 1— 
Mrs C. Haynes—15, on march from Re- 
wah, Mra Hawkina, wife of Captain 
E. Hawkina-16, Mr Jaibea Blechyn- 
den—17, Mrs T; Lowder—iO, at Hansi, 
John, son of the late Alojur R. Skinner 
—MaaterA.J. Camell—^22, Georgians, 
infant daughter of the late Mr J; 
Harris—23, the Rev, Ter Marear Ter 
Garapiet, Vicar of the Armenian Church 
-^27, Miss M, Holmes—29, at Delhi, 
Ensign H. Ralfe S8tb regt N 1—30; 
at l^youk Phyoo, Captain G. lUffe, 
67th N I—at Lahore, E. P. Impey, 
Esq, IHtb N I, aon of Efiward Impey, 
■“■“^,001 Cheltenham—31,‘at Patna, W. 
B. Jenniugs^ Esq, C S—at Benares, Mr 
H. T.Stagg—^pril 1, at Chandernagore, 
Mr de Vale, an ancient Clerk of Chin-^ 
Borab (^Urcb-^4, at Midnapore, Airs 
MacDougall—5, at Allahabad, Mrs S. 
Wataon, lady of W, Watson. Esq—7, at 
Gbazeepore, C. La Touche, Esq, C S — 
14, Monsieur M. Guyot. 

fKalitaft. 

Lord ElphiHutonc.-^Au anecdote not 
generally current, has reached us, its 
hero being the new Governor of Madias, 
Jiord Elpbinstone, This Nobleman, it 
is said, on the late going oat of the Mel* 
bourne Ministry, resigned his appoint¬ 
ment aa a Lord of the Bed-Chamber, 
The King, who liked him, took the 
trouble to remonstrate with him on tho 
prndpnce^of ibis step, which, with hie 
Loriuhip's scanty income, and bis troop 
in the Blue^ only by way of preferment, 
was likely .to be productive to him of 
verywoosiderable ineoDvenience. Itwae, 
moreover, wholly uncalled for, the ap¬ 
pointment not being in any degree mi- 
foisterial. Lord Elphinstone, however, 
etpod hia ground ffrmly, and refused to 
stay in office—chousing to* share in the 
Ibartunes of his frtgnds abd patrons, if we 
snay be pennit&d the phrase. He is io 
consequence now Governfor of Madras, 
with £42,000 a year,instead of the £1000 
q 7 j 7 wr a LoM of the Bed-Chamber, 
.aad the anecdote is doubtless much to 
hii credit ^whether hU appointment is 
equally creditable to the ^Ministry is 
another question. 

Death q/ George £y«, Beq* —We are 
sorry to annonnce the death of George 
Lys, Eaq. late coroner and collector of 
assesidnents at Madras, in his 70th year. 
Mr. Lys was one of our (ddest Europeoa 
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inbabiUnts. He originally held a com* lore—IMTr A 1. Cberry to bo Caabier to 

Mission in the King's Army, with which the Oovt Bank, and haA to the Sito* 

he served many years; and, at a subse* Tieaaarer—Mr W. Dowdeswell to be 
^ent period, actp«l as commandantof the Asst Judge and joint eriminal Judge of 
Fencible corps raised in Madras. Kx* Rajahmundry, Tiea l^era tw Barape~» 
changing the sword for the pen, he was Ur H. A. Brett to be Register to i|» 
successively a partner in the mercantile Provincial court of appeal and eirenit in 

establishments of Lys, Satur, and i)e the centre division—Mr R. B» ^Vell to 

Monte, and John De Fries and ('o. He be deputy Sec. to Govt, in the Depart* 

held several times the office of Sheriff of raents upon the chief ^cretary'e imme- 
Madras; and during late years, the two diate ebarge-^Mr A. Purvis to tesuma 
appointments we have aliove named, the utiuUon of Asst to the principal col* 
Mr. Lys was at the head of the masonic lector and magistrate of Neltora—‘Mr Os 
community on the Coromandel Coast, as M. Swinton to be an Atot to the oollectot 
Deputy Prdvincial Orand-master, and and magistrate of CbioglepntF-tRev. J. 
was throughout bis long life zealously BCcEvoy, A M, Chaplain at Seeun- 
and ardently devoted to the interests of dersbai^^Rev J. Wright, A U, to act as 
the craft. Garrison Chaplun at Fort St. George, 

We understand that Government have daring the absence of Rev Mr Denton 
taken the nnexpired portion of the lease sick—7, Mr W. Elliott to be Frivato 

of Cochrane's canal, from the Ist April Sec. to the Right Hon. the Governor—• 

next, et the yearly rent of 14,QUO rupees, 10, Mr W. Haringtoo to octaa lit Judge 
Which is said to have* been the average of the provincial court of appeal am 
income for the lost ten or eleven years, circuit in the southern division, during 
about the time that the lease^ias to run. the absence of Mr Garrow or until ftir* 
We have also heard that the Board of ther orHers-*>Rev M. Bowie to officiate aa 
Revenue have determined on thoroughly senior Uiniater of the Church of Seot* 
iovestigating the various kinds of traffic land, at this Presidency, during the ab- 
on the canal, we take it for granted, with sence oftRev. G. J. I^wrie, D. D, to 

a view to improve the navigation, and, England—Mr T. L. Blane took charge 

we hope, with the intention of lessening of the office of principal collector aud 
the tolls, which are now very heavy,— magistrate of Cuddapab, from Mr G. J. 
I>e!ng, on some articles of commerce, ('asamajor, on 6th Match—Ur W. R. 
•.between thirty and forty per cent, on the Taylor to act aa 2d Judge of the jHOvio. 
original coat. court of appeal and circuit in the south. 

The subscriptions received on account divisiou, until farther orders—16, Ur W. 
of the late Bishop Corrie, amounted, on Elliott to be Canarese Ttaoslatov to 
4lh March, to Re. 16,033.—Lord Elphin- Govt, vice Conolly to England—The ajp* 
atone, the new Governor, arrived on 0th pointment of Bav J. Wright, A M,oA 8d 
March. It was reported that Sir F. March, to act as Garrison Chaplain of 
Adam, previous to his departure, bad Fort St George, cancelled at hia own re¬ 
appointed UeuL-colonel .Steel to be quest—Rev U. GoUeriil, A B, to offi^ate 
Adjutant General of the Coaat Army, as Chaplsln to the Garrison of Fort St. 
and Colonel Uacleane Secretary to Go- * George, daring the absence of Rev B. A* 
Vernment in the military department Denton^ A B, or until Auther oidoie— 
V. Conway.—The lighting up bV Trevoc to act as Chaplain in' 

the Town of Madras, was b^ng diaciMscd Vepery, in the absence of Rev 0. J. 
by the Madras paMis.-*—It ie reported Cubitt, A M. or until further oi4|ira» 
that Lieutenant-cofonel David RchmIhuI SO, Mr A. D« Campbell to be a mMuber 
retired |h>m the Company's Service; of the nunt committee—Mr J. C. Morris 
thia promote Mi^orA*. Cunningham to a to be oitto—Measrs* W. B. Undarwuod, 
IJeut-eoIonelry, giving ^ Majority in A. J. Cberry, and R. B. Sewell, to be 
24tb Regt N I, to Captain Hotebinson; Commisaienen for drawing of Gotmrn- 
Captaincy to Lieut Dennett; and Lieu- meat Lotteries for ISSf-^-Mr W> B. 
tenancy to Ena Snow.—The head sberis- Hawkina to act as Register to the aiilah 
tadar of the coliectorate of Vizagapatam court of Bellaiy, during abaeoM of |ff 
hia been berbarously murdered near a vil- Elton, or till further orde s ww M r H. 
loge about 14 or 16 milei from that place. Wood todia au Asst to prtiMd|il collr. 

errit i<rj>oijvrjrxivre. —March 3, anS-ma^sIratoofjhe S. divlalonofArcoti 
Mr J. Goidingbam to be Asat Judge and --^Mr W. Elliott to be a memiier of the 
joint criminal Judge of Chingleput, vice College Beaud—April 8. Mr J; A. R. 
Morebead to Europe, but to contioue to Stevenson, collector and magietrate of 
act as Judge an^critninal Judge of Mel- Gaidam,to act also aa oommr.'in-Geoa- 

EaatlHdiaandColonUU Mag^Yol.xtr,iifo.^,S'ptember, Y * 
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«&d Be5KidBh, till further orders— 

2 it. tthdlrraMtioned attained tank OO' 
, BpOcIfied:—Mr J. O. 6. Bruere 

Mntov merchant, 21st March 1837—Mr 
W. B. Lockhart, ditto, let March 1837. 

MtLtTMT APPOISTUSNTS, PHOJMO* 

TtONP, CHANaPa^ Sec. from 2d to 10th 
jtprtl ISJST.—40lh regt N I, Ensign 

A. H. A. Hervey to be Lieut, vice Bal* 
ftnir retired, date of comm. 25th Feb.— 
ASd rcjgt, Lieut O. A. Buillie to be Capt 
—^Ensign F. S. 6abb to be Lieut, vice 
Pace retired, date of coramissioos 1st 
March 1837—Captain M. McNeill, 6th 
Mgt LG, tobe Joint Agent for thepor- 
chase of Horses for the mounted corps of 
the Governments of Madras and Bom* 
hay, vice Hunter dec. —Asst Surgeon T< 
Key to be Surgeon, vice Searle retired, 
date of comm. Ist March 1837—The 
nomination of Brevet Colonel Conway, 
C. B., to the command as a first class 
Brigadier of the Hydralmd Subsidiary 
Force,is confirmed—Captain W. Reece, 
10th regt is appointed a Member of the 
General Invaliding, &c., committee at 
Fort St. George, of which Lieut-colonel 
J. W. Cleaveland, S8th regt, isPresideut 
—Captain J. Sheil, I31h N I, to accom¬ 
pany detail of that corps till orders to 
proceed to regl, H. Q.'s at Moulmein— 
AsstSurg J. Mathison to afford medical 
aid to detachment of 12th regt N i, and 
all authorized public followers proceed¬ 
ing to Penang, per " Thetis," till its ar- 
xival at that station—3d L. C., Brevet 
Captain W. D. Harington to be Captain, 
and senr. Cornet J. H. Corsar to be 


Lieut, vice Langley discharged, date of 
comm. 25th March 1837—34lh L. L, 
■enr. Ensign R. Wallaee to be Lieut, vice 
Pdarson retired, date of comm. 18th 
March 1837—Edent J. Maitland, corps of-' 
Art. to be Aide-de-camp to the Governor 
—Asst Surgeon J. Adams, M. D. to enter 
on general duties of the army—Captain 
G^. Mackenzie, 2d Asst Mih Aud. Genl. 
to act as Ist ditto during the absence of 
Cart H. Power or till furthe;^ orders— 
94th N1, senr. B. T. Snow to be Lieut, 
idea Denaett pensioned, deteof oomm. 
S6lh March 1887—Captain 6. Dods, 
l3th M 1, permit^ to resign appoint¬ 
ment of Cantonment Adjt, at Palaveiam, 
'Gibin .<fotc of hls.cmbarkatioa to Join hie 
»(0»^hitoulmci«—Lient J. 3% 

Aart to Mil. Aud. Gtflit, 
daiwl'’ ab se n ce ef^Captain Hr f^wer 
'fda ' aicli ^mtifteate) oa till fuither 
osdeie ) ' 'j^ As i t Surgeon J; Sham H. Art. 

targe of the Goveioor’s bodw 

--G. J. RlehardsontAlaE 

Aide-de-camp to Brig. Gcal. 
S. G. A^^aylor, commanding N- div. of 


the army, vice Maughau to Europe— 
Capt A. Fraser, 45th regt N I, to be Can¬ 
tonment Adjt at Palaveram, vice Captaia 

G. pods to Moulmein, 'so long as hie 
cor]^ may form a part of the troopa- 
composing that cantonment or till further 
orders—48lh regt N I, Lieut G. QordoOb 
to be Adjt—llie services of Capt W. P. 
Macdonald, 41st regt N 1, are re¬ 
placed at disposal of the Commander- 
in-chief from 31st March 1837—Lieut- 
colonel J. W. Cleveland relieved fronv 
duties of EnvoUdittg cominitlee at the 
Fort—Capt W« E. A. Elliott to be Pre¬ 
sident of the above committee—Captaim 

A. Mackenzie, 5lh regt, to relieve Capt 
W. Reece, 10th regt, as member of 
Invaliding conunittee.. 

PetnoraU and Postings. —Surgeon 3'.. 
Whit% from 27 th regt to 4tb bntt Art— 
Asst Surgeon Q, Jamieson, M. D., from 
C troop to B twop Horse Art.—Asst 
Surgeon W. B. Thompson from B troop 

H. Art. to^th batt Art—Asst Surgeon J.. 
Shaw from 2d regt L. C. to C troop H. 
Art.—Asst Surgeon T. C. Jerdon doing 
duty with 17(h to 2d regt I.C—EnsW. 
.T. Money doing duty with 14th to do 
duty with 6th regt N 1—Ensign E. J. 
Yates to do duty with 18th regt N I— 
Lieut-colonels W. B. Spry. 37lh to 42d 
regt—J. Stewart. 42d to 13th regt—Jt. 
'Wilson. 13th to 38th regt—J. W. Cleve¬ 
land, 38(h to 37 th ditto—Captain '0. S. 
Lynn, 2d to Ist N. V. batt, to join forth¬ 
with—Asst Surgeon J. J. Purvis doing 
duty with 5th regt N I, is posted to that 
corps—Lieut Cuppage, 2ist regt, per* 
mitted to resign appuintinent of acting 
Quarterm.—Asst Surgeon A. Wight, 
under the qrders of Officer commanding 
Masulipatam. posted to 43d regt N 1— 
ArlUlery s Lieutenants T. K. B. Timins,, 
1st batt doing doty with H. B. to H. 
brigade aflective strength—W. C. Gor¬ 
don, H. B. non effective to Ist batt— 
N. H. Fishe, 3d batt to Ist batt—2d Lieut 
R C. Vardon, 2d^lmtt to 4th ditto— 
Snper. 8d Lieuts A. Fuulis, 4th batt to 
3d dittto—A. T. jpadell. 3d clitto to Ist 
ditio—R. McPhenwip, 2d fo 1st ditto. 

Returned to Uutg. —Captaia J. W. 
Goldsworthy—Cornet W. 'Vine—Captain 
R. H. Blnghaob—Lieults H. Harriott and. 

B. Y. Thomson. 

Qualified in the Native Languages.-^ 
Lieut H. P. White, 47th regi—Ensign 

C. H. Roberts, 40th regt—Ueut H. 
Gordon, 37th regt—Lieut K. ]ES. Money,. 
4th. L 0—Lieut G. B. Edwards, 2d L. C. 

Fur/ovgAs.—Asst Surgeon J. Wilkin¬ 
son—C^epmn H. Power to sea—Ueut- 
colonel J. Anderson to N. S. Wales, 
eventually to Europe—-Captain G. Midi- 
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iTTcroat—^Lieut R, Gill—^'Ensign H. P. 
Keiglily—Ensign C. F. Gordon. 

Fvrtouff^ Caucellftl .—That of Major 
J. Thom s to Europe. 

Transferred to Pewtion ExtabUsh* 
ment ,—Brevet Captaind. Dennett, 241b 
N I, on furlough. 

Retired from the Serr/cc.—Mr W. 
Brown, C S.'on Si)th June 1837. 

ManemmtK qf Regiment*, —Circum* 
stances having prevented Ibe march in 
sufficient time this season of the 44th and 
'39lh tegts ^ I, from Goomsnor to the 
stations, via. Nagpore and Bangalore, 
fixed for them inG. O. by Govermneiit 
■of the 7th Fell. last.—rThe Right Hon. tlie 
Governor in Council is pleased, at tl;e 
recommendation of his EhcceHency the 
Commander-in-ehief, to direct that those 
corps, together with the 14th an^ 88th 
regts be stationed as follows:—The 434 
regt \ I, to remain atGoomsoor till the 
■end of the present year—The 40th regt 
N I, m remain at Berhampqpr till the 
■end of the present year—The S8th regt 
N I, to remain at Kamptee—The 14th 
regt N I, to remain at Vizinagrum till 
the end of the present year. 

aBSSHAl, ohdbbs. 

CovrhMarlial on Captain E. A, 
jAingleg 3d L.C .—At an European Genl 
Court-martial held at Fort St George on 
tjie 6tb March 1837, Captain E. A. Lang* 
Ihy of the Sd regt I. C, was arraigned on 
the complaint of Captain W. Hyslop 
commanding the frame regt; 1 charge 
Captain £. A. Langley 3d regt L C, as 
follows:—1st charge. With conduct un¬ 
becoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman, in having at Bellary, dur¬ 
ing the period extending from the 
month of March 1835. to the month of 
Oct. 1835. inclusive, as Secy of the mess 
■of the 3d L C, misapplied money en¬ 
trusted to him for the payment «f the 
mesa debts, to the amount of Rs 13,974, 
Annas 3, and pice 11, or thereabouts— 
2d charge. With highly disgraceful epn* 
duct unbecoming the diaractcr of an 
officer and*B gentlenuyi in the following 
instances;—Firsf. iBgrbaving at Bellary 
within Ihe above-idlotioDed period, 
falsely stated in the mess caidi account- 
current book, lliat a payment to the 
amount ofHs 693 1 anna, was paid, ilk the 
month of Dec, 1836, to Messrs Gordon 
and^ Co. at Madras, no such payment 
having been made by him nntil the 
month of Sept. 1836, and then only by a 
hill at 90 days* sight—fceoiu/. For hav¬ 
ing at the same place, and within the 
same period, falsmy etated in the mess 
cash-account current book for the month 
af April 1836; that a payment oi Re. 


1000 was made to Messra. Frith and Bo<- 
maniee of j^mbay,nosoch payment hav^ 
ing been made by him until the month 
of Sept 1836, and then only ^a draft on 
Messrs Griffiths and Co. of Madras at 90 
days' sight—TAfril. For having at tta 
same place within the same period' 
falsely stated in the mess cash-accoimt 
current book for Ihe month ot August 
1836, that a payment of Rs KMlOwaa 
made to Messrs. Frith and Bomaiyee, fit- 
Bombay, no such payment having bMn 
made by hinr until the month of Oct, 
1836, andihen only by draft on Measm 
Griffiths and Co of Madras at 90 days* 
sight— Fourth. Fot having at the same 
place within the same period, fislaely 
stated in the mess casb-accoont current 
Look for the month of May 1836, that a 
payment of Rs. 450 was mads to Mesara 
Dclbrack and Co. of Pondicherry, ne 
such payment having beeu made by him 
until die month of Inly 1836, and then 
only by a draft on Messrs Griffiths end 
Co. of Madras, at 90 days sight—F(/2A» 
For having at the same place, within the 
same period, falsely stated in the mess 
cash accipint current book for the month 
of October 1836, that a payment of Rs. 
679, 4 annas, and in the mesa cash ap- 
couiit current book for (hemonthof Augi 
1836. that a further payment of Rs 875, 

2 annas, were made to Messrs Quichard 
and Co. of Madras, no such payment 
having lieen made by him «otil die 
month of September, 1836, and the^ 
only by a draft at 90 days’ sight— 

Fur having at the suns place within the 
same period.falsely stated in the mesacash 
account current bwk for the month Aug. 
1836 that a payii^nt of Re. 508, .-13 an¬ 
nas, 4 pice, was made to Messrs Bruca 
sand Co. of Madras, no such paymept, 
liBviug been made by him until long 
after bis d^rture from the regimenjt.— 
Seventh, For having, at the same place 
within the same period, folsely stated in 
his cash account current liook, for the 
months of September, October, Nov, 
ond Deceinber 1835, and fur the monjdM 
of January, February, March, April. 
May, June and Aug. 1886, that the eum 
of Be 1,800 was lodged as “ cadi in Ar- 
buthnot and Co.” or *' Agent'shands”— 
BO such amount being at the credit of diy 
mess in their books.—iffpAdk. 
asserting, at the same place, oib<fe>boirt 
the 3Cth ilay of Sept. i886,,lM^rs Ibe 
mem committee, tMt the ^ve eiim of 
Bs. l,8()0,vaem MesareArbolboot and Co% 
ban^—JVMA. For falsely aaaartiog At 
the eamoploce and time leat 8pMified,bi;-> 
fore the nies^committce.tlMt bis accoi^. 
were correct, and that there were modeida * 
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fbe meas, with the exception of 
• fie then made known.—7>«<A. For 
tijp awerting, at the came place at a 
I UMieUog held on the lat day of Oet. 
that the eum of Be 1800 wat in 
'*^fi|^t*ihaiida'' (via. lb Meean Arbuth- 

S ebd Ce*a) and at inteieat. and hand* 
thetamoiint over as'* caab," no each 
I helng in their handa. with the ex- 
iwptionof Ra. I10-4-3.— ElecetUh. Fur 
mliely aaaerting in the aame place and 
•erne date, before theaaid meeting 
Ua aeaonnta were all right, and that 
>ta cftfae meaa were only Ra. 5,130 
or thereabouta, aa ahown in bfs 
' iteteraent, he knowing that they 
led in reality to Ra. l9,i06-8*3, 

[ bfwbfcbonly be was about that time 
Jbpting to aettle by billa at 90 daya* 
■pjit. The whole of aueb atatementa and 
•aiafttoai being Intended by him to de¬ 
ceive the offieera of hia regt aa to the real 
•lato of the meaa aifidra, and to aereen 
fiMt their knowledge the f^t contained 
Uiwfirat charge.—B6ll8ryJao.]d,18d7* 
•*»>iJ^n Which charges the coart came 
to the hollowing decision:—^FintUng on all 
Om chargee and instances or uhaigee 
f gbilty/' with the exception of the 
•levenUi instance of the second charge— 
That the prisoner is guilty of the eleventh 
taatance of the second charge, with the 
exception of the words " he knowing.”— 
Sentence. The court having found the 
piieoner guilty to the extent stated, doth 
•fatence him, the said Captaiu £. A. 
I*ngley. of the 3d L C, to be discharged 
Jdie service.—Confirmed. (Signed) 
F.^UITLAND. Lieut Genl. and Com- 
a^^er-in-chief. — hlpdras, Alarch 25, 

Mr. E* A. Langley is to be strnek o^ 
ffioetrength of the army from this date. 

xxxeMoae*—Fhb* Mr B. Bur- 

fUal of Chittagong to Anna Maria, daugh* 
>i the lete Dr. Delany of Ilydrabad— 
fjfiixk 6, Gaptidn M. Boole 5th regt N I, 

1 Aline, Sd daughter of <*olooel T. S. H. 
away CB—14, at Cnddaloae, M. D. 
lllpe, Esq. C S, to Ifory, daughier of 

-la, at Sa- 
Caroline, 
fingrove, Eaq,. 
-27, lir W, Faulkner tu Vir- 
of Mr C, Ignatiu —Ain U 
rrworih, AastQuar- 
‘stte Peiieiope, 
ur.S. . 
he lady of Licqt 
I dmlghtor—Feb. 3, at 
- lady of JLieut H. 0- 
daugbtei^lO, at Arcot, 

. ptbecary Wrlghtiban of 
'jgoulniciD, tiwwifeof Mr 


Asst Apothecary J. Pinion of a dauglitev 
—22, the lady of Captain ITowden dep: 
.lodge Advocate Qenl of a son—28, at 
Falamcottah, the wife of R<’v. Mr lthr« 
niosof a daughter— March 6, at Egmore 
the lady of Captain C. McKeuiiie, MarU 
time Service, of a daughter—at Bellary, 
the wife of Apothecary Jonea. H M's diet 
foot of a daughter—at ditto, Mrs E, 
Blake of a daughter—at Qiitlon. the lady 
of Rev. V. Shortiand of a daughter—9, 
at Kamptee, the wife of Serjt Hughes of 
a daugnter—il. at Wuliajahbad. Mrs 
M, A. Howard of a daugnter — 12, at 
Cappers, the lady of J. C. Morris, Esq, of 
a son—13, at Bangalore, the lady of Lt 
H. J. Brockman, 20th regt N I. of a sou 
—19, at Secunderabad, lady of Maj, 
C. R. Bradatyeet of a son—^20, at Trippa- 
sqrc, the wife of Mr J. Eason of a son— 
21, the wife-of G. Osborne of a 
daughter—22,the Iwly of T. Jarrett, Esq, 
Ufa son—m Bangalore,the lady of Capt 
Byng filb*XC, of a son—25, at Outa- 
capiund, the iadp of Rev. T. H. Apple- 

f ate of a son—27, the wife of Mr J. V. 

'ereira of a daughter—29, at Mosuli- 
patam, the lady of Captain C. Wahab 
IGtb regt N 1, of a son. 

DgATiis .— March 6,ReginaId young¬ 
est child of A. P. Onslow, Esq—12. at 
Areot,Ann.wire of Apothecary J.Wiight- 
man—16. Margaret, infant daughter of 
Ml. John James — 17, at Cuddalore, 
Sarah, wife of Captain M. Spencer H. M, 
39th foot—31, Edward, infant son of Asst 
Surgeon Dartnell II. M.’s 4lBt regt—22, 
at ^iloor, Eliza, the wife of Captain F, 
Chalmers 22d regt—^33, at St.Thumc,tlie 
infant son of C,ipt S. Stuart, 1st N. V*. 
batt—Captdin IL Francis 1st N. V. bitt. 
—^6, at Bangalore, the laily of Rev. 6. 
K. Graeme—at Nowganm, Dr. C. Rogers 
43d HI—27, G. Lye, l&q. Coroner of 
Madras—28, Margaret, relict of D. Mac 
Pherson, Esq.—April 5, laeut T. L. Pet¬ 
tigrew,6th C C. — 

— . Wflhihxp. 

The pteriod taken by the ** Atalanta'* 
ab^mer in her paAwge frown Flalmutith to 
thw port was ; 61 or 62 of whii h 

were occupied in steaming on the voy^ 
age, and the remainder in touching at 
porta aad places for the necessary supply 
of and s hipp ing coals. 

The ” Wiocheqter” and ” Hugh Lind¬ 
say” have started for Mangalore with 
tfuops and ammunition. Vta believe, 
also, that the ” Atalanta” and ** Amherst” 
have been ordered uff with all dispAUh } 
two or three hundred European euldiers 
it IS eidd went by the former vessels, with 
aevetal field pieces and artillery men : 
about 400 hative troops of the 23 J 
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refriment are to be diipatrbed by the 
latter \eB 8 el 9 . llie cause of theu hostile 
inurements is an attack made by the 
Nana on the Cullectuiate of Uangalore, 
whitb threatens to teirainate in their 
taking poasession of that territory. The 
European regiment or b^r Eejesty a 
}7tb, both Btaiiuned at Poouab, has been 
ordered down to Burabay with all disi* 
pati fa, and also the Stb regiment N, I, 
and tb,it Brigadier Wilabire is to take a 
passage by the ** Amherst," for Manga* 
lore tu hc^ the expedition. Fire thou¬ 
sand men. it is reported, are to lie thrown 
into Mangalore; C0,000 men are re¬ 
ported to be in arms. 

A meetiog of the Steam Committee 
was held on 14lh April, to consider the 
propriety of offering toOovernment to 
pay ironi the Steam Fund the expense 
of the coal which might be required 
for the “ Atalanta,** if the Government 
would agree to diapalL‘}i her tu Sues in 
the first week of May, % 

Cl no AppotSTMBifTS. — Feb. 27, 
Mr J. Gordon acting 1st Asst to cnllcc for 
of Ahmedabad, placed in pennauent 
charge of western districts—March 1, 
1837. Mr (>. W. Anderson to be pn»i- 
sioiittlly a member of council for this 
Presidency, to succeed to that office, on 
the completion of fiie years' service by 
the lion. J£. Iionside, or upon the occur- 
ii.nte of any previous vacancy—Mr 
Kentish has resuihed charge of bis 
scat as 3d Judge of the court of Sudder 
Duwanijee,&c.—Mr J. B. Simpson acting 
3d puisne Judge of Sudder Dewannee, 
fic., to be acting judic. coramtssioner fur 
J)eckan and Caudeish—3, Mr H. li. 
Gloss Cl Hector of Kutnagherry, to pro¬ 
ceed to Belgaum on dul\—8, Mr P. 
Scott, let Asst to principal collector of 
puona. to be employed in making the 
revenue setticmeut of HavatlleS Per- 


gunna,and in repoi ting on outstanding 
balances—>Mr G. 6. Watkins tohe moon- 
aiff at Ahmedabad—9, Mr W. Pelly to 
act aa uocqv. Asst to collector of customs, 
Guzerat,duriagab8eitfe ofMr A Stewart 
lor three months—M^^lr N. Kirkktud, 
acting collector, Kaira, to proceed into 
districts on deputation, and make Bev, 
settlement—20, Mr T. C. Loughnapu Sd 
Asst tu collector of Kaira, placed (temp.) 
under acting aub-colleclor <if Broach-^ 
29, Mr E. H. Townsend, acting Secy, to 
Goct. in ifTerntorial Department, to be 
Stcy. in atteodauce on Ouv.—Mr W. 
H. Wathen, chief SeevtoGovt., to con¬ 
duct Mr Townsend'n dutiee in i^nlincial 
Department—Mr S, P. Willoughy, Sec. 
tu Govt in Secret, Political, and Judicial 
pepartments, to conduct Mr Tofrosend'a* 


duties in Bevenue Department—38,« 
Sorgeort W. Deacon to resume hit Mtoai*, 
tinn as civil SuKeon of BbOq| Residency 
—April 8* Assttrargeon R, Brown pleeM 
in charge of medical duHea M Dycaml 
Schools, vice Aaat Sniweon MoreheMtOB 
duty, till further oroen— 9, Mr A* 
H irrison collector of Ahmeanugg^f 114 
remain in diatriets on deputation tut 
setting in of tlie rains—II, Mr ^ 
Chambers acting sub-collector of Br ‘ 
to proceed into districts on deputati. 

19, Hr H. E. Ooldsmld Asst to prlo^ 
collector of Poona, to he employed w 1 
llooaoor, tKI* further ordeta, but witiy 
the posretsofmegMtracy—Mr A* Ac Kf 
Campbell to act as tst Asst to consettM 
and msgistrate in Candeish—10, 

H. Bury Sd Bomliay f, C, lo.swi 
ebarge of Guieowar cuotiMent Of Itm 
in Kattywar, vice Major P. Foiiie*-^ 

Mr B. T. Webb, to be Asst semioa 
of Abmeduuggur, aud to cojntluoe to 0^ 
as Register ut Sudder Adawlut—Mr ^ 
Sims to act^ Aut Judge and se yM ^ 
Judge of Ahinedauggur, during sUdMice 
of Mr Webb. 

MtlUriltr APPOINTS/BST9t PHOHO* 
TtoNH, cBANOBf, Ac., 

to Ibth AptU, 1837.—Tlie MogO pf 
duty of the Exec, Engineer at Abmdiitt* 
bad, tu be extended to Kaira, Baroc^ 
and Huisole; and that of Exec, Eogr,M 
Belgaum, to the statrana of DhiAw^ 
Kulladghee, and Vingorla—The fiiigitdo 
Order directii g Maiur Wilson, Sd L O'., 
to assume command of Sholapnre on Ctd, 
Morse’sdepaiture. on sick certificate, eotiir 
firmed—Jst fegtL C. U. T. B. llamittoli 
tu be Captain, vice Hunter, dee .; dale 
rank, 14t1i Feb. 4837—Ulie station Bl^ 
zar Estali., and Tieasury-chest at tfoft 
*ladgbee, to be abulished—Lieut P. 

Freach, to be Blwel Agent in Ahl^edltl'HP' 
gur collectorate, anPLieut E. H* 

Bbeel Agent in Candeish, and to ooA^ 
tinoe u in command of Bheel 
—The under-mentioned CadUts Of 
season Idgl promoted to Brev. 
fiom date apectfiedi—Lieutts W.lwtt 
21st N I, K N. fi. Tucker l«h »I 
C. A.Stewart fiili N I, G. S. Brown 13$ 
N I.; dote 2fiih Feb 1837—Ueot Wf» 
Jacob, Engineeia, to be Ut Asst 
Trigonometrical Survey, la ilftM, Al 
Deut Shortrede on speiial dui 
department—I4ilt N 1, li^, 

Guerin to he Adjt vice Stoait - 
date of appoiotmeot let Feb, Ifil^r^TN 
fiiilowiog temporary arimngeAimitt < 
^rmed i-*Lieut W. R. Godffoy i 
N 1, to act 08 Adjt to detach^irtl 
Myhee Caunbi, yica Bnsfgu Reyk " 
appoioted (^uartetin. and luteipb to 
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19 l•*•2d I iiut H. Creed to act im 
^lusrterin to let bait of Art, duriug ali- 
of 2d Lieat Gaisford on duty— 
Ueut Gtberoe, Art. placed under orders 
erf'PoliUcal Agent in Myhee Kaunta, to 
Im employed in tlie Snrvey of tfaai dis> 
Irict—As*t Surgeon Arbuckle, M J)« 
]>leced at dispcsal of Soperint. I N for 
duty. — CommiBsarMt Department : — 
Captain Davidson, senr. deputy Aut 
Commissary Gen I. to be Asst Commissary 
Genl. vice Reynolds—Captain J. D. 
Hallclt, 3d N I, to be a Sub Asst Com- 
missary Genl—The appointment of the 
late Lieut Walton to act ns Adjt to L. W. 
H. M.’s 2d or Queen's Royals, during its 
aeparalion from head quarters of the 
corps from lOtli Dec. 1836 to 20th Jan. 
1837, .confirmed—N I, scnr. Major D. 
Capon to be Lieiit>colonel, vice Barclay 
retired, date of rank 25lbJuly, 1636— 
2d or Oren. regt N I. Captain D. Forties 
to be Major—Brev. Captain J. K. Gloag 
to be Captain, and Ensign R. H. Young 
to be Lieut, in succession tiiCapon prom, 
date of rank ditto.—^Artillery; 2d Lieut 
11. Creed to be Ist Lieut, vice Bertbon 
retired, date 28lh Feb. 18C7—Brev. 


Capt W. T. Wbitlie to be Interp. iu Hin- 
dostanee, to H. B., vice Woc>snam to 
Europe-The following temp, arrange- 
ments confirmed—2d Lieut £. Welland 
to act as Adjt to 2d batt Art—Lieut C. 
Lodge, 25th regt N 1, toactas Quarterm. 
and interp. to that regt during the ab- 
aence of Lieut Willoughby on sick certi- 
iicate—Lieut P. C. N. Aniiel, 1st or 
Gren. regt N I, to act as Qnartm. and 
Interp. to that regt during the absence 
of Lieut Stather cn leave—Lieut G. Wii- 
eon, 26th regt N I, to itet as Adjt to that 
■regt during the alisence of Lieut A. 
Goldie on sick ceitificate tosea coast— 
AmtSurg P. Gray^n medical charge of 
lat L C, to act m Slafif Surgeon apU 
4ep. medical Storekeeper at Abmedabad 
4nring the absence of Asst Surgeon 
Canaiogham on sick certificate-Asst 
^ilrgeoo Arding to La iq, medical 
oharge of four componies of Convicts, 
^nd their guards, employed at Saltette 
ftM Trvnibay—The temp, arrangement 
iMbllrmed, by which Asst Snrg Huckin, 
was to iierfurm duties of Civil 
l.at Shohipora,tluriiig the absence 
Ln^tb-^ptain G* 
rX to QonttgieC the 
•■vwJace of I&dliwer. vRe 
rirreafgntd—Amt Surgeon 
to Mpuur to Presidency tor 
K-—Caotaln Cbalmere, 4|^ 
mdiRtatbe ctotiesofSuhAiit 
SaL tor Captain J. D. Balleit 



during bis alisence on leave I ietit 
Hamilton to officiate for Sub AikI Com- 
miseary Genl. J. C. Bate during bis ab¬ 
sence on leave—Isl Gren. regt N I. f'apt 
T. R. Billamore to be Major—Lieut T. 
Foolerton to iie Captain, and Ensign H. 
W. IVesBCott to be Lient in succession to 
Reynolds letired, date ofeank 2d March 
1837—3d regt N 1, Ensign II. Richards 
to be Lieut, vice Morison dee., date 9th 
March 1837—The following tem|i. ar¬ 
rangements ,iro confirmed—I.iGut. W. 
F. Hay, 3d L to act as StaflT Officer, 
and to hold charge of the I'reabure Tum¬ 
bril at Dalmecr during thu absence of 
Lieut Supple on sick certificate—Lieut 
H. W. Diggle, 13th N I. to act as Interp. 
in the Ilindoohtanee and Mahralta I.an- 
gnages to H. M.’s 40th regt, duiing the 
abseiwe of Brev. Captain Adamson—Col. 
T. Valiant, II. M.’s 40th regt foot, to as¬ 
sume the comindod of Deesa on depar¬ 
ture of Brig. Brooks from that .SUition— 
Lieut F. R^faylor. 3d L C, to act as Staff 
Officer to detachments proceeding to 
Balnieer—Mr H. Hcyinan admitted as 
Cadet and promoted to Ensign, date of 
comm, unsettled—Captain M. McNeill, 
6th regt M. L C, to be joint Agent fur 
the pill chase of Horses fur the Mounted 
Corps of Madras and Bombay, vice Capt 
Hunter dec—heat Surgeon W. Deacon 
to resume his situation as C. Surgeon at 
Bbuoj—Lieut Hcbbeit, Asst Inspecting 
Engineer, N. division of the Aimy, to 
proceed to Belgaum without delay, and 
to assume the charge of the Executive 
Engineers’ Office at that Station till fur¬ 
ther orders—Asst Surgeon Ryan to re¬ 
sume his duties as Gorrisou Asst Surgeon 
and deputy Medical Storekeeper—The 
following temp, arrangement is con¬ 
firmed—Lieut J. L. Hendley, 2i8tN I, 
to act as Staff Officer to a detachment of 
that Vegt proceeding to Dhoolia—The 
following temp, arrangment is confirmed. 
Captain S. Poole, Ist L C, to act as 
^arterm. during the absence of Lieut 
Penney—The follotving tenrm. arrange- 
rient is made, Rmign W^K.Evans, 16lh 
N1, to act as InJpep* Hindostaoee to 
Marine batt. duHng Ensign Barr’s ab- 
aence on uck certificate-^d regt N I, 
Captain E. W. Jones tojbe Major—Lieut 
D. A. Malcolm to be Capftdn, and Ena. 
T. L. Jameson to be Lieut in lUccMsiun 
to Taylor invalided, date of rank SOth 
March 1837--^ regt L ^ Ueut T. 
Eyre to be Adjutant. viceMalet resided, 
date of rank 10th February 1837—Lieut 
R. J. Shaw, R. W. Euiopaaa regt, to act 
as Interp. to the Enginper corps at Poona 
till further oideo—Temp, atrangemeot 
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confirmed. Surgeon D. Stewart, 2d L 
to act an Civil and Staff Surgeon at Sbo- 
lapoor—The order permitting Captain 
Stanton, acting Commiaaary of Ordnance, 
to officiate as acting Executive Engineer 
to S. div. of the Army during Lieut Vin¬ 
cent’s absence on sick leave coafirmed. 

/I'if Deputy Asst Cummiasary 

J. Belkw, Oidnance deputy Captain C. 
Benbow, I5lh N I—^Lieut C. Giberne, 
16th N I—Asst Surgeon D. Fraser— 
Asst Surgeon II. P. Bathorn, 1 Itb N I— 
Lieut U. H. Mockler, 44tli B. N I— 
Colonel H. C. Baddeley, 74th B* N1, 
to the Cape—Lieut H. Jacob, 10th N I— 
Ensign R. D. Stuart. i4th N 1—Ensign 
W. J. Boje, 2Jd N I—Mr J. Kentish, 
C S—Mr A. W. Jones,Cb—Commander 
Greer, I. N. 

Fuilougha CfiMceZ/er/.—Liei^pnant 
R. Fullerton, 25th N I. 

/«! atidid —Major Ge Taylor, 3d N1— 
Lieut C Berthon, Art^^gry. 

Jteltniud to Du/v —ueHyt. J Shaw 
—Brev. Capt uii J. Davies—Mr W. H. 
Hamsun, C S. 

Jittn td /i om thi Seri ice .—Major J. 
Reynolds, Conimissanat. 

Mai ine Appointments. — Feb. 25, 
Commander W. Lowe to proceed in Uie 
** Tigris" to the Persian Oulph, to take 
command of the “ Llphinstone” is con¬ 
firmed—March 4, Midshipman J. Bird 
to be Lieut, vice Whitelock, dee. ; date 
of coni 26th Uct, 1836—13, Asst Surg 
4rbuckle, M D, placed at disposal of 
bupert. 1 N, for duty—Ihe following 
temporary appointments are conhlined , 
—Mr Midshipman Cruttenden to the 
charge ot the Schooner “ Shannon" pro¬ 
ceeding to the coast for treasure and 
stores—Mr A. H. Gardiner to perform 
duties of acting Lieut on board the 
** EJpbinatone." vice Lieut Roulderson 
transfersd4o “ Hugh Lindsay” ivroom 
of Lieut Poole—Mr IfcKenxie, of 'iaptee 
Guard Vessel, to reside on shore, on 
ined. ceitificale—^28, Mr Gunner Ham- 
brook to be an acting Pilot, vice Boot 
rfer—Asst Surgeon Rran to return to his 
duty in Militdty Deggnmeqt.. 

MAnatAOMs,—MwBt 6, at Byculla, 
F. Staiiifortb, Esq, Bengal G S, to Cathe¬ 
rine, 2d daughter of J. Awdry, Era, of 
Motton Uiltta^, H. Ikwcett, Esq,* to 
Mary Sophia, youngest ^daughter of 
Brigadier H. Sollfvao, H. M*e 6tb foot— 
Amil S, R Elwoa, £aq, to MIm H. 
Wallodges* ^ 

15, at Caiicot, IfieDl 
Barboraof adaMbter—16, the lady of 
J. W,.LaoKford, limC S, cf k doubter 
—18,. at MomlaMad, the lady of 


Jae. Blair, Nwan’e Cavalry, a son^ 
19, tha hMfy of Ensign L.S^t iytb rsgt 
of a son, who died on 94th—2S, at BeU 
gaum, tbt wife of Apothecary Hearn of a 
eon—2t, the lady of C^itain MeOilllvray 
of a eon—28, at Abmedouggur, the lady 
ui Captain d, S. Ramsay of a son—SI, at 
Belgaum, the lady of Captain C. Hnn(e# 
of a daughter—Feb. S, at FOuna, tim 
Wife of Sub-«onductor Ashworth of a 
daughter—0, the lady of Captain P. 
Touks of a daughter—7, the lady of Cayt 
Vf. M. Cpghlanof Art, of a daughter—at 
Deesa, the lady of Lieut K. Whicheio of 
a daughter—8, the lady ol Lieut G. 
Brown Ifitb regt, of a daughter—at Ah- 
mednuggur, the lady of li. A. Harnson, 
Lsq, of o daughter—15, at Ahmednug- 
gur, the lady of Captain MsHnntoah of a 
daughter—at Aurungabad, the lady of 
Captam C. St. J. Grant, Niaam’s Serviee* 
of a son—17, at Ahmedabad, the lady of 
Capt W. H. Waterfield of a son—22, at 
Hingolee, the lady of Lieut and Adjt 
Davies^ Nizmn’s Service, of a son, who 
died on 26th*-at Kalludgbee, the ladyof 
Captain H. James lllh N I,of adaugb- 
tci—^23, the lady of Captain Newport of 
a son—26, at Poona, the lady of Captna 
Woodbouseidep J.-A.-Geal,of adaughtev 
—at BycuUartbe lady of Asst Vurg Monte- 
fiora of a daughter —Mai ch 5i the bdy 
of Captain Grant, Art., of a son—Vtrs O. 
S. Collett of a son—the lady of J, Vay- 
pell. Esq. of a son—Mrs E. W. Edward* 
of a daughter—7, at Surat, the lady of H. 
Hebbert, Esq. C S,of a son—15. at Deeso. 
the lady of Lieut-colonel G. T. Gordon^ 
3d L C, of a daughter—21. at Ahmod- 
nuggur, the lady ot 1-ieut U. CrLiteae 
4lh regt N I, of aolaughter, who died on 
26th—28, at Kacel, Mrs J. U. Cabral of 
m daughter—/ipi if 4, Mrs C. A. Stewart 
of a son. 


DSATuu^Oet. 28, at sea. Lieut H,Kr 
Whitelock, Ind. Navy—6, at 
bay, Anna, wife of Apothecary A, SuMv* 
mers—atGirgauni, the wife of £, Eiimie 
Esq—at l^aa, the wife of RidiDg>#iaSe» 
Walker 3S L C—14, CMt P. Haot^ 1st 
L C—at Baodom, Mr J. DeSilve^ilifsHwh 
1, Mr J. w. KMlaod, late ehief oSeenf 
■hip ” Hp ff >iii s| eo Botaaiyeo”—4, at Ka- 
ita, Soean, ralict of the late G. C ~ 

Em^ Adv.>Q«aeral—9, at Bye il 
lofent son M G. Coles, Ewi, CL 
Aiseerm^ Ueut A. MongiiH 
N f— kwS, Bo^ Pilot 
Elle^Myit daifghfer of Mr IT? 

-16, at tha MabaUediwa* 
trick, infhwieon of CapiafaP.f^ . ^ 
isth M|t M {-28, at ICarel* Wii 
modaadr tU''' 
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The loss of the ship •*' John Bonntr- 
loan" has been confirmed by the arrivals 
tit two of bis Cochin-Cliina Majesty’s 
eltipe, bringing the commander, thiee 
officers, and part of ber crew.—TImt ves¬ 
sel left Lintin on the morning of the 17th 
December t on the night of the 18tli, at 
10 p. m., when blowing a hard gale from 
the N. E., she lust ber maiti and inizen 
topmasts, and while Ibe hands were yet 
engaged in clearing aWay the wreck, the 
ship suddenly struck on the NoithShonl 
about midnight. The course of the ves¬ 
sel was the ordinary one, S. S. W. ^ W., 
and ttt a time when a W't S. W. current 


of SO miles per dny prevails that tr.ick 
wouhl be to the westward of all danger; 
otf without taking the current into ac¬ 
count, the ships position at 6 p. m., of 
the iSth December, was I.*} miles to tlio 
westward of tbe Sbnal. l^roni K to 10 
p. m., the vessel’s course was S. S. W., 
and upon the loss oi hw topmasts she 
hauled up half a point, fearing, in her 
crippled state, of failing in with the land, 
and be unable to cle>ir it witlyin easterly 
wind. And although all bands were on 
deck when the ship struck, none, it 
would appear, had previously perceived 
nor beard the roar of the impending 
danger upon which they were so speedily 
to be dashed, but in tbe liin and tumult 
uf a gale of wind, tbe carrying away of 
tnasts. combined with the faiicitd security 
of steering in a course free from danger, 
it is probable that none would be looked 
fur our contemplated.—Within five mi¬ 
nutes after tbe mishap, tlie sea made a 
complete break ove( the ship, when she 
bjegaii to fill rapidly. The vessel had 
broken her back: attention to persoq^l 
safety now naturallyoecupied (be th-iughts 
of all on board, and after the most la¬ 
borious exertions, the boats. Sin number, 
were at length got out. Ttie first, how¬ 
ever, immediately tiroke adrift, on being 
lowered with only four men in her, and 
passed through tbe breakers, upon the 
shoal, into smoother water. The second 
'boat, with an officer and 18 men, then 
nubhed off with ihe oliject of bringing 
pack Ibe first to the vessel, as tbe greater 
Drtlon of (he crew were still on board 
i^hut this was found to be impracti- 
kj^^d after remaining a considerable 
"'Dr the long-boat, which had not yet 
ship, or imagining that, so on- 
a^Jiiy ij^l heavy a craft could never 
pass over tbe ahoul, made tbe best of ber 
way for the coast.—The long boat, with 
^the commander, chief officer, and 85 



men of the ill-falcd “ Ilanr:'>rman'' es¬ 
sayed to cross the breakers, and, in the 
attempt, was swamped, having her bows 
stove in against the rocks. Every thing 
ill (he boat in the way of provision, water, 
-eoinpasaca, charts, nautical books, and 
iiistrunieiiU, were swept away,and attliii 
time, too, it was, when the ciiief officer, 
Mr. Sliakcspear, andfourofthc crew lost 
(lietr lives. The boat was at length cast 
upon the shoal where the water was 
smoother, but of insufficient depth to 
float her, and na it hecaiiu, necessary to 
make an effort for the preservation of 
(heir lives, all hands undertook tL<. nr- 
duoiia task of dingging by main furec 
this heavy long-boat across the shoal fur 
upwards of a mile in distance. After 
incredible exertions on tbe part of both 
officers and men, this work, at first view 
appaluntiy insurmountuble, Was happily 
accomplished, f^d Ihe boat being once 
mure floated and repaired as cirdum- 
stances wi^gld ..'Hfiit, put to sea with such 
means as* she then possessed, consisting 
of a few old ours and three blankets 
stitched together as a sail hoisto^i upon 
one of (hem, running before a strung 
gale to preserve the boat in her injiirc-d 
state from foundering. As it was, the 
utmost aud most persevering activity of 
all hands was requisite to keep the boat 
clear of water by incessant baling. In 
this caiuiuitous condition, without a nuir- 
sel of bread or a drop uf fresh water to 
inspire them with iiupc or co-ifidcnce, 
four days and four nights were thus 
wretchedly passed by these brave but 
unfortunate mariners. During this pe¬ 
riod, several of the crew, by imprudently 
attempting to quench their lliirst with 
salt water, became insane and ultinuitely 
died} while seven others after landing at 
Lnng-Muy, on the 23d Dec , perished 
from mere exhaustion. The survivors, 
however, met with kind treatment from 
(he Cochia-dhiuese, at Lung-Miiy, and, 
on tbe day following their first landing, 
walked over the neck of sand on the 
western side of Quinhone Harbour, cross¬ 
ing aft«rwa"ds,]Mn native lioats, an ex¬ 
tensive lagoons^ Ty-ya, a village situii- 
tod upon a point of land running off the 
main in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Quinhune. At Ty-ya they had tbe sa is- 
faction of again meeting with the second 
officer and the 18 men of the ship, de¬ 
scribed above as having left (he long¬ 
boat from inability to remlier assistance. 
Here, also, they remained notil commu¬ 
nication could be transmitted by the 
authorities of (he country to the King of 
Cucbia-Cbina, of (heir hipless state-— 
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EGYPT IN 1837. 

Mr. Waghorn has addressed a Aiorniiig journal in the follow* 
ing additional informatioit regarding Egypt. It will be found 
by oiir readers instructive in every way. Commerce^ politics, 
and intelligence .rf • general nature, each and all have a place 
assigned them in Mr. Wag horn’s interesting letters. When he 
may have written some dozen or more of such epistles, he will 
possess the elements of as valuable a hoolc on Egypt as any 
reader (whether politician, merchant or idier,) can desire, sup¬ 
posing of course, that such readers should not be subscriberar to 
oiir Magazine, wherein, instead of one day's life, the gist of the 
above letters obtains a much more substantial existence. 

After detailing one or two events of local interest, Mr. Wag- 
horn continues:— 

** The Egyptian Government lias just received aniron steamer, 
built at Liverpool, which vessel has much gratified them. She 
does the builders much credit, and is intended, for the Nilo to 
tow cotton boats, carry cargo, &c., and this vessel has since 
left Alexandria for <2andia, where bis Highness Mohamed AH 
remains. 

Colonel Vyse, once of the Oxford Blues, has been for the last 
three months exploring at the Pyramids. His memory will bo 
long cherished the inhabitants of five ‘or six villages in tbo 
vicinity of’those'post wonderful buildings, the most antdeniof 
the known world. The Colonel's success has been great, ia 
fact much greater than either Belzoni's or Caviglia's. Colonel 
Vyse spared neither money nor labour in his researches, and 1 
dare say bis liberal spirit will induce him to communicate thiNW 
researches in full to the Antiquarian Society of London. 
Colonel Vyse returns to England, via Malta for quarantinef 
by this month's packet from Alexfindria. 
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“ The wardens of Sliobra and Rfioda, in the vicinity of Cairo-, 
are perhaps the most beautiful in the world, particularly at this 
season of the year. They really do credit to the liberal Pashas 
of Eg-ypt and Syria, to whom they each belong-: the former is 
in the Greek, the latter in the Scotch style. 

** There is no plague in Egypt beyond the Lazaretto of 
Alexandria, neither is there cholera nor any contagious dis¬ 
ease whatever. My own opinion is that Egypt i*- fast getting 
a most healthy country. We already have Indian oHicers- 
residing in it on account of their health ; and it is further n.y 
opinion that in a few years it will become the partial residence 
of all the English in India, both for pleasure and for health. 

1 believe it is not generally known in England that Mr. 
Woolf, who started a year or two a^o for Timbuctoo, merely 
went as far as Adowah, the capital of Tigre, landing in Abys¬ 
sinia at Massonah, and then returned to in September^ 

assigning that his 'object was the study of an African dialect 
beyond Gondor, and that be would renew his journey again in 
the following January', which he did not do. and on the last 
trip of the Hugh Linditny in March last to India, he went front 
Jiiddah to Bombay in that vessel. 

** WitJ[i respect to the Pasha's affairs in the Hedjas and 
Yemen, they remain as before, except that a small force of the- 
Pasha’s was cut to pieces, nearly to a man, about three months 
ago. The war there is the only policy of Mohamed Ali’s that 
I condemn. It was originally begun to put down the Waha- 
bees, who had plundered the holy cities of Mecca and 
Aledina, and also murdered the pilgrims who came from the 
north on their religious pilgdrimage. That sect having been 
■\vho-lIy put down, except a few of them now residing in the 
country of the Imaum of Muscat, there exists no longer any 
reason for the warfare in Arabia, and the Pasha would act 
wisely in merely conlining his arms there to punish acts of ag¬ 
gression o-n the town's bordering the east coast of the Red Sea. 
.1 do not despair that ere long suoh will ue t^'Pacha’s policy 
in Arabia. 

“ The Imanm of Sanan, in Arabia Felix, died about three 
months ago ; he was not more than 27 years of age. He has 
been quickly succeeded by Abdallah Ebri Muhdee, a cousin 
of bis. TlieYorce of his Jjlovernment is about 4,300 foot and 
200 horse It is the most flourishing district of all Arabia. 
Sanaa is the district where t4ie far-famed Mocha coffee grows, 
'Xuhic^S^ierely acquires the name of Mocha by being shipped foe 
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Europe from that place. Few Euglisslmicn (perhaps eight) 
are now living who visited Sanaa. 1 have hcen informed that 
the valley of Sanaa, which is formed between two ranges of- 
nioiintains, is the most beautiful spot on the earth when seen 
at the fruitful time of the year. 

“ It is with pleasure th^t 1 here record the labours of the 
missionaries in Cairo, supported by the Church Missionary 
iSociety of London. They have, in all, three schools: one 
under the Rev. Mr. Krusse contains ten boys, who are intended 
for schoolmasters; a second-class school also contains eighty. 
Those who have Io.st llieir fvarents are fed, clothed, and housed 
as well as educated. The third school contains about eighty 
girls: these two last under the Rev. Mr. Luider. Thus, even 
in Egypt, the light of Engli-sh education exists. When will 
the imbecile Suitajj imitate Mohamed Aii, and permit Christian 
education in Ihat-i^L^i^lled country ? 

“ It was reported some years ago to MohanK'd Mi Pasha, that 
one of his subjects had turned Christian, and that he had been 
.'^een reading an English Rible, which, to,the reporter, was a 
monstrous crime, and he thought to find favor with the Pasha 
in communicating it. However, ho was mistaken, and the 
answer was as follows :—‘ What care i for liis religion ? He 
is a good subject of mine, and it would be well for you to be as 
gpod.’ Mohamed All’s religious faith is that of Mohamed, but 
lie is not fanatic. He is among his countrymen esteemed a 
sound Mussulman, having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
is now employing his private purse in building a magnificent 
mosque, which will, in after years, be viewed 9 s one of the 
lions of this city. 


CEREMONY OF LETTING THE WATERS OF THE NILE INTO 

LOWER EGYPT. 

At fouc p. M., of the It>th of August—thoaNUe having risen to 
the proper* heighj^ for cutting the canal through which, by 
intersection of other canals ffom that, the waters of the Nile are" 
conveyed through the whole eastern side of that river into 
Lower Egypt— a large boat, which had been prepared by 
having scullbldiug erected, dressed with flags, awnings, and 
carpets for the occasion, and crowded with people, vvas seen 
slov\]y ascending the stream of the Nife with the assistance of 
the wind, that being fair; and preseutly anollicr large dressed 
out boat steered otr to the former; both were lashed together. 
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And then these were preceded by another boat having a gun 
on her bow, which continiifd firing w ithout intermission during 
their ascent up the river. These three were joined and accom¬ 
panied by various other boats chiefly belonging to the nobility 
and gentry of Eurypt. Both sides of the Nile were crow'ded with 
lookers on. The Garden of Khoda,*which lies contiguous to 
the spot where the waters are let in, was also densely crowded. 
On the arrival of the vessels'at this spot they wore received with 
a salute of artillery, stationed there for that purpose. Through 
the whole night boats were constantly passing up and down, 
the most of them with Arabic music on board ; in fact, 
for this one night in the year the Nile may be said to resemble 
Venice in its summer nights of serenading. At frequent inter¬ 
vals rockets, artillery, blue lights, ‘and fire-works of various 
descriptions were fired throughout the night. Close to the 
spot where the cut was to be made, staniMt.if'buildings which 
contain the machin'ery by which the waters of the Nile are con¬ 
veyed to the citadel of Cairo. These buildings seemed, when 
the fire-works were not playing, like a huge fortification; for, 
as the fire-works played, and occasionally lightened the 
atmosphere overjt, hundreds of people were seen on its sum¬ 
mits. As the morning dawned, the boats with the harems 
began to appear, with various suites from different points. 
First came the ex-sherifT of Mecca, with his splendid and 
pampered Arab horses, of the true Neghed breed, probably the 
finest in the world ; then came the dervishes from Turkey ; 
these wore their handkerchiefs and badges on this occasion. 
The consuls of‘'European nations, as well as the subjects of those 
nations, all repaired to tbe^spot. Next came the military, 
civil, and other officers of the Egyptian Government; and last, 
not least, at eight o'clock, came Habib ElTendi, the venerable 
and respected Governor of Cairo, to attend the opening of the 
waters. His bakeel began to throw copper money in handfulls 
for the poor into the canal. At sunrise the labourers stationed 
Jo cut the soil were at their w'ork, and at a j^uarter past eight 
the waters rushed in, and in ten minutes after a boat passed 
through, and floated for two miles inland. Habib Effendi then 
presented the Cadi of Cairo with a caftan or robe of honor, and 
bis agent also gave other robes to the officers of the Cadi. The 
tents, and td^o most beaatiful flags of cloth of gold, were now 
struck. Slid in a quarter of an hour after the cut the whole 
■snltitiide hnd disappeared. • All were dressed in their richest 
postudies, and all wore happ^r faces, some perhajis merely put 
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on for the day, but all seamed to join in praising' the God of the 
Universe who annually deals out this blessing of waters to 
Egypt. The shouts of the multitude and the roar of cannot at 
the first gush of waters was almost paralysing, joined as it was 
with a prayer to Heaven from nearly every human being on the 
spot, whose numbers i should suppose amounted to 250,000 
people. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LITERARY PIC-NIC PARTIES. 

THE AOBOTSFORD HUNT.* 

We greet the some time delayed continuation of this spe¬ 
cially interesting and valuable biography with very true plea¬ 
sure. Volume 5 ** keeps*iip the interest of the play,” as your 
theatrical reader would observe. In it we have detailed a 
chapter, devot^*.4f^ the literary parlies at Abbotsford, so in¬ 
teresting as to induce us to lay it whole before our readers in 
the long extract below. The following chapters are occupied 
with the publication of the Abbot; Seott’s Second Visit to 
London, and its consequences ; John Ballantine’s Death, and his 
Pocket-book Notes ; Appearance of the Fortune of Nigel, and 
the Pirate; Quentin Durward ; St. Ronan's Well; The Red 
Gauntlet, and many other less important literary productions. 
The volume is also rife with the most agreeably diversified cor¬ 
respondence of Scott and his literary friends. A more cheerful 
spirit pervades it than was the case wdth the 4tli volume: 
Scott’s embarrassments seem to have given way to the power of 
his meteoric genius, and throughout the present volume the 
great novelist shines as a wondfously successful, happy, rich, 
and fine-hearted middle-aged Scottish gentleman, a stickler too 
for the old school in his country life. He has bis baronial 
castle at Abbotsford and his e.states, his studio and his library, 
his hounds and his game, and so he rattles away the beau ideal 
of the 'happiest state of existence on barth. His letters are 
really the*most.^struclive productions as specimens of o pure 
taste and language, assisting the most elevated thoughts'we 
ever pet^sed. 

** It is the custom in some, perhaps, in many country houses, 
to keep a register of the guests, and^l have often.regretted that 
nothing of the sort was ever attempted at Abbotsford. It 
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would have been a curious record—cspeciallv if so contrived- ■ 
(as I have seen done)—that the names of each day should, by 
their arrangement on the page, indicate the exact order in 
which the company sat at dinner. It would hardly, 1 believe, 
be too much to adirm, that Sir Waller Scott entertained, under 
his roof, in the course of seven or ci^ht brilliant seasons when 
his prosperity was at its height, as many persons of distinction 
in rank, in politics, in art, in literature, and in science, as the 
most princely nobleman of his a^u ever did in the like space of 
time.—1 turned over, since I wrote the preceding sentence, Rlr. 
Lodgfe's compendium of the British Peerajjc, and on summing' 
up the titles which suggested lo myself some reminiscence of 
this kind, 1 found them nearly as one out of six. I fancy it is 
not beyond the mark to add, that of the eminent foreigners who 
visited our island within this period, a ^icty crossed tlie 
Channel mainly in consequence of the interest with which his 
writings had invested Scotland—and that the hope of bohoUI- 
ing the man under his own roof was the crowning- motive with 
half that moiety. As for countrymen of his own, like him en¬ 
nobled, ill the higher sense of that word, by the display of their 
intellectual energies, if any one such contemporary can ho 
pointed out as having crossed'the Tweed, and yet not spent a 
day at Abbotsford, 1 shall be surprised. 

“ It is needless to add, that Sir Walter was familiarly known, 
long before the days I am speaking of, to almost all the 
nobility and higher gentry of Scotland. He lived in a constant 
interchange of easy visits with the gentlemen’s families of 
Tevioldale anti the Forest; so that, mixed up with his super¬ 
fine admirers of the Mayfaff breed, his staring worshippers 
from foreign parts, and his quick-witted coevals of the Parlia- 
niei)t-house-'- there was found generally some hearty homespun 
laird, with his dame—the young laird—a bashful bumpkin, 
perhaps, whose ideas did not soar beyond his gun and pointer 
—or, perhaps, a Utile pseudo-datid;-, for wham the Kelso race¬ 
course and the Jedburgh ball were * Life’Afnd ‘ the world;’ 
and not forgetting a brace of ' Aliss liavvboucs,’ in whom, ns 
iheir mamma prognosticated, some of Sir Wallers young 
W’averleys or Qsbaldistones might peradvcnlure discover a 
Flora IMacIvor or a Die Veruou. To complete the olla pudrida, 
we must remember that no old acquaintance, or family*connec- 
tioos, however remote their actual station or stylo of manners 
from hii own, were forgotteli or lost sight of. lie had some, 
even itear relations, who, except when they visited him, rarely. 
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if ever, found admillance to wliat the hanafJjty dialect of the 
tipper world is pleased to designate e .'Insively as society. 
These were welcome guests, let wiio migrht be under that roof: 
and it was the same with many a worthy citizen of Gdinbnrgh, 
habituallv movinsf in the obscurest of circles, who had been in 
the same class with S^cutt at the High School, or his feiiow- 
apprenlice, when he was proud of earning three-pence a-pagd 
by the use of his pen. To dwell on nothing else, it was surely 
a beautiful perfection of real universal humanity and politeness, 
that could enable this grcjil and good man to blend guests, so 
multifarious, in one group, and contrive to make them all 
equally happy with him, with themselves, and with each 
other. 

m 

'‘It was a clear, briglft, September morning, with a sharp¬ 
ness in the air* that doubled the animating inllucncc of the 
sunshine, and aii* f.ss in readiness for a grand coursing match on 
Newark Hill. The only guest who had chalked out other 
sport for himself was the staunchest of anglers, Mr. Rose; but 
he, too, was thereon his shelly, armed with his sulmon-rod and 
landing-net, and attended by his luimoiirous squire Hinves, and 
Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most 
celebrated fishermen of the district. I'his little group of Wal- 
tonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s preserve, remained loung¬ 
ing about to witness the start of the main cavalcade. Sir 
Walter, mounted on Sibyl, was marshalling the order of pro¬ 
cession with a liuge hunting-whip; and among a dozen frolic¬ 
some youths and maidens, who seemed disposed to laugh at all 
discipline, appeared, each on horseback, eacif as eager as the 
youngest sportsman in the troop. Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and the patriarch of Scottish belles-lettres, H enry 
Alackenzie. The Man of Feeling, however, was persuaded 
with some difficulty to resign his steed for the present to his 
faithful negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in the Sociable, 
until we.shotild reach the ground of QKxvhalluc. LaidlXw,oii a 
long wiry-tafi*fed Highlander, yclept Hoddin 6'rc^J whicji 
carried him nimbly and stoutly, although hia feet aTTnoat 
touched the ground, was the adjutant. But the most pictu¬ 
resque figure was the illustrious iuveutor of the safety-lamp. 
He had come for his favorite sport of angling, and had bciMi 
practising it successfully with iioso, his travelling companion, 
for two or three days preceding this, but he had not prepared 
for coursing- fields, or had left fJharlie Piirdie’s troop fur Sir 
Walter’s, on a sudden thought, and his fiaberman’s custiMne— 
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brown hatTvi’ith flexible brim?, surrounded with line upon finer 
of catgut, and innumerable fly-hooks—jack-boots worthy of a 
Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtoiil dabbled with the blood of 
salmon, made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, white-cord 
breeches, and well polished jockey-boots of the less dis¬ 
tinguished cavaliers about him. Dr. Wollaston was in black, 
and with his noble, serene dignity of countenance, might have 
passed for a sporting Archbishop. Mr. Mackenz.ie, at this time 
in the 7Cth year of his age, with a white hat turned tip with 
green, green spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leathern 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle 
round his neck, and had all over the air of as resolute a devotee 
as the gay captaio of Huiitly Burn. Tom Purdie and his 
subalterns had preceded us by a few hours wifh all the grey¬ 
hounds that could be collected at Abbot|^o^, Daruick, and 
Melrose; but the giant Maida had remifined as his master's 
orderly, and now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for mere 
Joy like a spaniel pupp^v. 

The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
Was just getting under weigh, when the Lady Ann broke from 
the tine, screaming with laughter, and exclaimed ,—** Papa, 
papa, I knew you could never think of going without your 
pet** Scott looked round, and I rather think there was a 
blush as well as a smile upon ids face, wheu he perceived a 
little black pig frisking about his pony, and evidently a self- 
elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look 
•tern, and cracked his whip at the creature, but was in a 
moment obliged to join in the general cheers. Puor piggy 
soon found a strap round its neck, and was dragged into the 
background :—Scott watching the retveat, repeated with mock 
pathos the first verse of an old pastoral song—• 

" What will I do gin my hoggie die P 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie! 

My only beast, t had aae rane, 

And wow! but I was vugie f 

—the cheers were redonbled—and the squadron moved on. 

'* On reaching Newark Castle, we found Lady Scott, her 
eldest daughter, and the venerable Mackenzie, all busily en¬ 
gaged in unpacking a basket that had been placed in their 
carriage, and arringing the luncheon it contained upon the 
mossy rocks overhanging the*’bed of the Yarrow. When such 
'of the company as chose had partaken of this refection, the Mao 
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of Feeling resumed liis pony, and all ascended the mountain 
duly marshalled at proper distances, so as to beat in a broad 
line over the heather, Sir Walter directing the movement Iroin 
the right wing towards Blackandro. Davy, next to whom I 
chanced to be riding, laid his whip about the fern like an expe> 
rienced hand, but cracked many a joke, too, upon bis own jack- 
boots, and surveying the long eager battalion of bush-rangers, 
exclaimed Good heavens ! is it thus that i visit the scenery of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel ?” He then kept muttering to 
himself,as his glowing eye—(the finest and brightest that 1 ever 
saw)-~ran over the landscape, some of those beautiful lines 
from the Conclusion of the Lay— 

But still, 

'When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

/.P‘1 .July’s eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath. 

When throstles sung in HarehedshSw, 

And corn was green on Carterhaiigh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackanifro’s oak. 

The aged harper's soul awoke,” &c. 

Mackenzie, spectacled though he was, saw the first sitting 
hare, gave the word slip the dogs, and spurred after them like a 
boy. All the seniors, indeed, did well as long as the course Was 
upwards, but when puss took down the declivity, they halted 
and breathed themselves on the knoll—cheering gaily, how¬ 
ever. the young people, who dashed at full speed past and 
below them. Coursing on such a mountain is not like the 
same sport over a set of fine English pastures. • There were gulfs 
to be avoided, and bogs enough to be threaded—many a stilT 
nag stuck fast—many a bold rider measured his leng among 
the peal hugs—and another stranger to the ground besides 
Davy plunged neck-deep into a treacherous well-head, which, 
till they were floundering in it, had borne all the-^^pearance 
of a p*iepe of delicate green turf. Wheb Sir HumphrySpmerged 
from his involAnlary bath, his habiliments garnished mtb mud. 
slime, and'mangled water-cresses. Sir Waiter receivea bihfwith 
a triumphant encore! But the philosopher bad his revenge, 
for joining soon afterwards in a brisk gallop, Scott put Sibyl 
Grey to a leap beyond her prowess, and lay bumbled in the 
ditch, while Davy, who was better.mounted, cleared it and him 
at A bound. Happily there was little damage done—but no 
one was sorry that the sociable had been detained at the foot 
of the hili 
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I have seen Sir Humptiry in many places, and in company 
of many different descriptions; but never to such advantage as 
at Abbotsford. His host and he delighted in each other, and 
the modesty of their mutual admiration was a memorable spec¬ 
tacle. Davy was by nature a poet—and Scott, though any 
thing but a philosopher iu the modern sense of that term, 
might, I think it very likely, have pursued the study of physical 
science with zeal and success, had he happer.od to fall in with 
such an instructor as Sir Humphry would have been to him, in 
his early life. Each strove to make the other talk—and they 
did so in turn more charmingly than 1 ever heard cither on any 
other occasion whatsoever. Scott in his romantic narratives 
touched a deeper chord of feeling tl|ari usual, when he had such 
a listener as Davy : and Davy, when*induced to open his views 
upon any question of scientific interest in Scott’s presence, did 
so with a degree of clear energetic eloque««e^nd with a flow 
of imagery and iilust-ration, of which neither his habitual tone 
of tabletalk (least of^all in London), nor any of his prose writ¬ 
ings (except, indeed, v.he posthumous Consolations of Travel) 
could suggest an adequate notion. 

** Since 1 have touched on the subject of Sir Walter’s au¬ 
tumnal diversions in these his later years, I may as welt notice 
here two annual festivals, when sport was made his pretext for 
assembling his rural neighbours about him—days eagerly an¬ 
ticipated, and fondly remembered by many. One wus a soleniii 
bout of salmon-fishing for the neighbouring gentry and their 
families. Charles Purdie, already mentioned, had charge 
{partly as lessee) of the salmon fisheries for three or four miles 
of the Tweed, including all tho water attached to the lands of 
Abbotsford, Gala, and Allwyii; and this festival had been 
established with a view, besides othc^'considerations, of recom¬ 
pensing him for the attention he always bestowed on any of 
the lairds .or their visitors that chose to fish, either from the 
hanks ttr the boat, wiMiiri his jurisdiction. His selection of Ibe 
day, and other precaiiiions, generally secured ^n abundance of 
ap.opirfo) the great anniversary ; and then the whole party as¬ 
sembled to regale on the newly caught prey, boiled, grilled, 
,<and roasted in every variety of prepartion, beneath a grand old 
«ah, adjoining Charlie’s cottage at Boldsidc, on the northern 
.margin of th& Tweed, about a mile above Abbotsford. This 
banquet took place earlier in the day or later, according to cir- 
cudistances; but it often lasted tiB the harvest moon shone on 
the lovely scene and its revellers. 
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“ Somelimcs the evening closed with a • burning;' of ilic 
water;* and then the Sheriff,thoiig-h now not so agile as when 
lie practised that rough sport in the early times of Ashestiel, was 
sure to be one of the party in the boat,—held a torch, or per¬ 
haps took the helm,—and seamed to enjoy the whole thing as 
heartily as the youngest of his company. 

*• ’TisMithe along the midnight tide, 

With stalwart arm the boat to guide — 

On high the dazzling blaze to rear. 

And heedful plunged the barbed spear; 

Hock, wood, and si-aur, emerging iiright. 

Fling on the stream their ruddy light, 

And from tlic*bank our band appears 
l.ike Genii armed with fiery spears.” 

• 

'I'he other ' s;*.purior occasion’ came late in the season ; the 
2 Blh of October, the birthday of Sir Waller’s eldest son, was, 
1 think, that usually selected for the Adihotuford livnt. This 
was a coursing-6cld on a large scale,^including, with as many 
of the young gentry as pleased to attend, all Scott's personal 
favourites among the yeomen and farmers of the surrounding 
country. The Sheriff always took the field, hut latterly de¬ 
volved the command upon his good friend Mr. John Usher, 
the ex-laird of 'loftfield ; and he could not have had a more 
skilful or a better liiimoiired lieutenant. The bunt took 
place either on I lie moors above the Cauld-Shiels Locii, or 
over some of the bills on the estate of Gala, and we bad coin- 
rnonty, ere we returned, bares enough to supply the wife of 
every farmer that attended vyilli soup for a week following. 
The whole then dined at Abbotsford, the Sheriff in the cfiair, 
Adam Ferguson croufder, and Domine I'bouison, of course, 
chaplain. George, by the way, was himself an eager partaker 
in the preliminary sport; and now he would favey us with a 
grac6, iu Burn’s phrase, “ as long as my arm,” begirroing with 
tbanks*(o tlie*Almighly, who bad given man dominioqi'over the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field, and ex^ft^ialmg bn 
this text with so liiciilcnt a commentary, that Scott, who had 
been fumbling with bis spoon long before he reached his Amen, 
could not help exclaiming as he sat down, " Well done, Mr. 
Geofge, I think we’ve had every .thing but tko view holla!” 
The company, whoso onset had been thus deferred, were sel¬ 
dom, 1 think, under thirty, wi number, and .sometimes they 
exceeded forty. The feast was such as suited the occasion-“a 
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baron of beef, roasted, at the foot of the table, a salted 
round at the head, while tureens of hare«soup, hotchpotch, 
and cocke^'leekie, extended down the centre, and such lig^bt 
articles as geese, turkeys, entire sucking pigs, a singed sheep’s 
head, and the tiniailing haggis, were set forth by way of side- 
dishes. Blackcock and moorfowl, bushels of snipe, black 
puddings, white puddings, and pyramids, of pancakes, formed 
the second course. Ale was the favorite beverage during dinner, 
but there was plenty of port and sherry for those whoso 
stomachs they suited. The quaighs of Glcrilivet were filled 
brimfull, and tossed ofT as if they held water. The urine de¬ 
canters made a few rounds of the table, but the hints for hot 
punch and toddy soon became clamo/ous. Two or three bowls 
were introduced, and placed under the supervUion of expe¬ 
rienced manufacturers>-one of these being usuJdly the Ettrick 
Shepherd,—and then the business of the eve»ing commenced in 
good earnest. The faces shone and glowed like those at 
Camacho’s wedding : Hhe chairman told his richest stories of 
old rural life, Lowland or Highland ; Ferguson and humbler 
heroes fought their peninsular battles o’er again ; the stalwart 
Dandie Dinmonts lugged out their last winter’s snow-storm, the 
parish scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bargain of the 
Northumberland tryste ; and every man was knocked down for 
the song that he sung best, or took most pleasure in singing. 
SherifT-substitute Shortreed—(a cheerful hearty little man, 
with a sparkling eye and a most infectious laugh)—gave us 
Dick o’ the Cow, or. Now iAddesdale has ridden a raid ; a 
weatherbeaten sl’tf-bearded veteran. Captain Ormistoun. as he 
was called, (though 1 doubt if |iis rank was recognized at the 
Horse Guards) had the primitive pastoral of Cowdenknuwes in 
sweet perfection ; Hogg produced the ff^omen folk, or. The 
Kye comes hame, and, in spite of many grinding notes, con¬ 
trived to niako every body delitrhted, whether with the fun or 
the pathOs of his ballad*: the Melrose doctor sang in spirited 
style sope of Moore’s ma^terpieces; a couple of retireiil sailors 
jbini'd* lit' Bould Admit at Duncan upon the high sea \—^and 
the gallant croupier crowned the last bowl with Ale, good 
ale, t/mu art my darling! Imagine some smart Parisian savant 
some dreamy pedant of Halle or Heidelberg—a brace of stray 
young lords from Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their prim 
college tutors, planted here and there amidst wassailers—this 
being their first vision of tbeanthorof Marmion and Ivanhne, 
^•lld lie sppearii g as heartily at home in the scene as if he had 
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been A veritable Dandie himself—his face radiant, his laugh gay 
as childhood, his chorus always ready. And so it proceeded 
until some worthy, who had fifteen or twenty miles to ride 
home, began to insinuate that his wife and bairns would be 
getting sorely anxious about tne fords, and the Dumpies and 
lloddiiis were at last heard neighing at the gate, and it was 
voted that the hour had come fur dock and dorrach —the stirr¬ 
up-cup—to wit, a bumper all round of the unmitigated moun* 
latn dew. How they all contrived to get home in safety Hea¬ 
ven only knows—hut I never heard of any serious accident ex¬ 
cept upon One occasion, when James Hogg made a bet at start¬ 
ing that he would leap over his wall-eyed poney as she stood, 
and broke bis no.><e in this experiment of *'o’ervaulting ambi¬ 
tion.’* One comely goodwife, far olT among the hills, amused 
Sir Walter by telling him. the next time he passed her home¬ 
stead after one of these jolly doings, what her husband's first 
words were when he alighted at his door—'* Ailie, my 
woman. I’m ready for my bed—and ,.^h, lass (he gallantly 
added,), I wish 1 could sleep for a towiMont, for there's only ao 
king in Ibis warld worth living fur, and that’s the Abbotsford, 
hunt!” 


DISCUSSION AT THE INDIA HOUSE, ON THE ATTENDANCE OF 
BRITISH OFFICERS AT HINDOO RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

At the moment of our going to press, we have received the 
details of a thinly-attended meeting at the India House, on 
the above subject—introduced by Mr. Poynder, in a few ob¬ 
servations by far too bold for the morbid stomachs of the 
Directors to digest. We like the clear-headed, blunt way, in 
which Mr. Poynder acquaints the Directors with the *' thousand 
and one” evils gaining new power yearly in India. .Jle brought 
forward the topic in question, by firsf submitting a motion tu 
the effect,—** that the Court should transmit such instructions to 
the Government at Madras, as may give effect to tbb' prayer of 
the Memorial,” for the suppression of that part of Hindoo 
ceremonies, wherein the attendance of British officers is re¬ 
quired. Mr. Poynder requires, in short, that Government 
should no longer be identified wi(h Mahomedanism and Hea¬ 
thenism; but he has no objection to allowing the Natives to 
follow their religious duties according to the dictates of their 
conscieniej. He would be the last tu j-ut down the atrocious 
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proceeding's of Iho Natives, by force, for he much (ioublcd 
whether it conld be done in that way. IJis disposition was of 
a tolerant character in this respect, but it was not so toic>rant as 
to prevent his rnising- his voice ag-ainst the idea that the Com¬ 
pany should profit the price of blood and the gain of idolatry. 
Air. J*oynder complained that the Indian Government had not 
done their duty in not carrying* into clfect the orders contained 
in the despatch of the 2(jLh July, IB3(i, which ■^ong^ht to check 
Europeans in assisting: in iiindoo rites. Still, he censured the 
Company for evincing a luke-uarin disposition on this imp'^rl- 
ant subject. It was evident, they did not like to forego certain 
pecuniary gains, for the sake of doing a just and necessary act. 
He shewed that ail India was particularly anxious to do away 
witli the enormity of British officers participating in infidel 
proceedings ; and Mr. Poynder concluded an cblc speech by 
calling upon the Company to decide upon some plan for tlic 
prevention of the aboviinations he bad aniiuiidverled on. 

In reply to Mr. Pqvnder, the Chairman deprecated these 
periodical discnssions^wchich, he said, were calculated (God 
help us !) to produce very bad effects in India —but he does not 
say what! 'J’he Chairman, instead of replying to Mr. Poyn- 
der’s observations, then sets about praising the Madras Go¬ 
vernment ; vindicating (by mere assertion) all that it has 
done ; and denies that there is any very general participation in 
India in Mr. Poyiider’s views of the above subject. In fact, the 
Chairman saught to negative every one of Mr. Poynder’s pro¬ 
positions, assuming, throughout his speech, that it would be 
contrary to law ajid reason, to proceed in meddling with the 
attendance of British officers at Hindu festivals. We really 
never did peruse so bald, so prejudiced an oration, in any one of 
the India House records. Alas ! the Directors but joined with 
him ; and Mr. Poynder might just as well have smoked his 
cheroot at home, as have attended before this intolerant 
Clique for the purpose.of endeavouring (once again) tojnstil 
the sentiments of common honesty, and decent religion, into 
tlreir go I ^.dotted brains. 

Mr. Poynder’s motion, and an amendment of it, proposed by 
Mr. Weeding, were both negatived by the Court; the amend¬ 
ment was negatived by a majority of IG—and the motion with¬ 
out a division. . 



CONTEST BETWEEN THE BEAR AND THE 

ALLIGATOR. 

On a scorcliingr djiy. in the middle of Juno, 1830, whilst I 
was seated under a venerable live oak, on the everjfreeii banks 
of llie 'I'cche, waiting* for the Osh to bile, 1 was startled by tho 
rnarinir of some animal, in the cane brake, a short distance bc> 
low me, apparently getting ready for action. These notes of 
preparation were quickly succeeded by the sound of feet, 
trampling down the cane, and scaUering the shells. As soon 
as I recovered from my surprise, 1 resolved to lake a view of 
what I .supposed to be two prairie bulls mixing impetuously in 
))iittle, an occtirrance so common in tliis country and season, 
when, as Thompson sass— , 

•*-1 hrough all liis lusty veins. 

The hull, deep scorehed, liio nrging poison feels.” 

When I reached tho scene of action, ho^v great was my as¬ 
tonishment, instead of bulls to behold a black bear reared 

upon his hind legs, with his fore-paws Raised ^‘loft, as if to 
make a plunge. His face was besmeared with white foam, 
sprinkled with red, which dropping from his mouth rolled 
down his shaggy breast. Frantic, from the smarting of his 
wounds, he stood gnashing his teeth and growling at his enemy. 
A few paces in his rear was the enne braker from which he had 
issued. On a bank of snow-white shells, spotted with blood, 
in bailie array, stood bruin’s foe, in shape of an alligator, fifteen 
feet long! He looked as if he had just been dipped in the 
Teche, and had emerged like Achilles, from th^ Styx, with an 
invulnerable coat of mail. He was standing on tiptoe, his back 
curved upwards, anJ his tongueless mouth thrown open dis¬ 
played in his wide jaws Iwo large tusks and rows of teeth. 
His tail six feet long raised from the ground was constantly 
waving, like a boxes’s arm, to gather force. His big eyes 
starting, from his bead, glared iipoft bisuin, whilst sometimes 
uttering hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 

The combatants were a few paces apart when 1 stole upon' 
them, the •* first round” being over. They remained in the 
attitudes described about a minute, swelling themselves as large 
as possible, but marking the slightest motions with attention 
and gre,al caution, as if each fell confident he had fpet his match. 
During this pause I was concealed behind a tree, watching their 
manuiuvres in silence. 1 could scarcely believe my eye sight. 
What, thought I, can these two beasts have to fight about? 
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•Some readers may doubt the tale on this account, but if it had 
bfoii a bull n;>ht, no one would have doubted it, because every 
one knows ^liat they are fighting Tor. 

The same reasoning wilt not alwa 3 'S apply to a man fight. 
Men rreqiicntly fight when they are sober, tor no purpose, 
except to ascertain which is the better man. We must then 
believe that beasts will do the same, unless we admit that the 
instinct of beasts is superior to the boasted reason of man. 

Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, w'hich 
showed he had not lost confidence in himself. If the difiicuUy 
of the undertaking had once deceived him, he was preparing to 
resume it. Accordingly, letting himself down upon alUfonrs, 
he ran furiously at the alligator.—'I'iio alligator was ready for 
him, and throwing his head and body partly round, to avoid the 
onset, met bruin half-way, with a blow of his tail, which 
rolled him on the shells. Old bruin was not to be put ofT with 
one hint; three times, in rapid succcs^ion, he rushed at the 
alligator, and was a^often repulsed in the same manner, being 
knocked back by eaci,]^ blow just far enough (ogive the alligator 
time to recover tlie swing of his tail, before he returned. The 
tail of the alligator sounded like a flail against the coat of hair on 
bruin's head and shoulders ; but he bore it without flinchirg, 
still pushing on to come to close quarters with his scaly foe. 
He made his fourth charge with a degree of dc.vterity, which 
those who have never seen thisclumsj' animal exercisingw'ould 
suppose him incapable of. This time he got so close to tho 
alligator before his tail struck him, that the blow came with 
half its usual efTect. The alligator was upset by the charge, 
and, before he could recover his feet, bruin grasped him round 
the body, below (he fore-leg^, and holding him down on his 
back, seized one of his legs in his month. 

The alligator attempted in vain to bite: pressed down as lo 
was, he could not open his mouth, the upper Jaw of which only 
moves, and his neck, was so stiff he could not turn his head 
short round. The amphibious beast fetched a screamjn despair, 
blit beiog a warrior ** by flood and by field,’* he was not yet 
entirely overcome. Writhing his tail in agony, he happened to 
strike it against a small tree that stood next the bayou : aided 
by tins purchase, he made a convulsive flounder, which precipi¬ 
tated himself and bruin, locked together, into the river. 

Presently, bruin rose again, scrambled up the bank, cast a 
hasty glance back at the river, and made off, dripping, to the 
cane*brake .—Sandwich Island Gazette, 



THE IDIOT BROTHER, 

AN INDIAN LEGEND. 

(From the Meerut Vnirersal Mayaziuc^ 

» * * * 4k 

4I 4c «fc 4t He 

He who is now seated before you is the renowned Golam 
Kadir, Lord of the Doab. Born to wealth and power,—the 
rightful heir of those fair, broad lands that stretch between the 
two great Indian rivers, Twas taken from my peaceful home at au 
early age, to serve, an honorable hostage, upon the Emperor. 
Placed near his person, he soon became attached to mo in 
so much as a despot can love aught, even where the gratifica¬ 
tion of his own selfish pas£i6n is concerned. 1 was constantly 
in his society, an(| if he was ever displeased with me, it was 
only when some boyish levity broke out, such as might be 
expected from one scarcely ten years old. But truly has the 
immortal Sady written,—“ Wherever the Iyr»g of Love cometh, 
the arm of piety hath not power to resist/lim* How can that 
poor wretch be clean who has fallen up to his neck in a quag¬ 
mire?** And so was it with this mighty Emperor. Foiled in 
his purpose, I was consigned to unfaithful guardians, fit instru¬ 
ments of a tyrant. 1 had not been long under their charge, 
when a powerful opiate was administered, that lulled me to the 
deepest sleep. When 1 awoke, I felt that at least three days 
had elapsed since 1 was last conscious; for the flowers that 
once bloomed so freshly, had sunk and withered in their stand, 
emblematical of the misfortune that had befullen^myself—would 
that sleep had been my last; that sleep from which 1 only 
awoke, to be an outcast from either sex. 

** Poor boy,” said Pausanias, ” it was cruel treatment, and a 
gratuitous injury.’* 

Stranger, you know little of the customs of our Zenanahs, or 
the jealqus policy of Indian Sovereigns. The heir of the most 
powerful noble was now destined to pass to the grave childless, 
though but yet himself a child, and unconscious of tho misery ' 
that must pursue him in after life. Unable, then, to compre¬ 
hend, either the extent or nature of the affliction, this worse 
than tyrant had wrought upon me, 1 passed the succeeding 
period of my sojourn in the palace, with the light ^eart of boy¬ 
hood ; and when, in a moment of 'renewed tenderness, the 
hoary villain presented me with a diamoiid-hilted peshkabz, as 
EitU India and t'oi. Mag., VuLxiv, NoiS3, October. 3 A 
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a mark of honor, a toslimony of never-fading^ friendship, T 
received the pledge in the fullest confidence of his sincerity.— 
The value of the g^ift, bestowed in duplicity, has since been 
graven on his memory in incifacoable characters. 

When, in my nineteenth year, I visited my father’s house, to 
celebrate my marriage with her to whom I had been betrothed 
in earliest youth.—But this concerns you not. Suflllcc it, that, 
for a time, 1 fancied I knew happiness; but, in reality, only 
learned, in a way most humiliating, the woe to wh'ch I was 
doomed. Think not the terrible conviction of tho wrongs 1 
had snflered from that inhuman- monster, burst forth in un¬ 
availing complaints, or loud exclamations of grief and passion. 
On tho contrary .—tho wound was<oo deep to bo perceptible to 
mortal eye, and he who draws the sword in anger foolishly 
will gnaw the back of his hand when cooL My determination 
was speedily taken, and imitating ttic deep dissimulation prac¬ 
tised towards myself \ suppressed all outward shew of hatred 
to tho oppressor. that day forth, my chief study was how 

1 best could please him. By degrees, 1- ingratiated myself more 
deeply in his favor, and each day announced to the world some 
new mark of favor bestowed on Qolam Kadir. Senseless dolt! 
could worldly wealth or empty titles obliterate from my mind 
the wrongs which rankled there T 

At first, tho sole associate of my lei.sure hours, was an idiot 
brother, whom nature have deprived of all the bettor faculties. 
In face and figure, our resemblance to each other was extreme,- 
and rendered it, to a ca.<iiial acquaintance, difficult to distinguish 
between us. Nature, to him, had been more than a niggard, 
leaving untamed animal passions, while she withheld all sense 
of virtue. Unconscious of his innaj^e bruteness, 1 set assidu¬ 
ously to work- hoping to instruct his mind, by striking on some 
chord to which his ideas might bo attuned ; but tho utmost 
fruit of‘my labor was his learning to pronounce my name, 
together with the knowledge that ’t applied to mo. .. Alas ! as 
tfaough^to punish the intermeddling with what uaturo had 
purposely formed for some wiso reason, in her worst mould, this 
turned back on myself, and the dreadful intonation of his voice, 
as ho drawled the words, G,o,o,l,a,a,a,m K,a,d,i,i,r, through 
his throat, froze my very blood. 1 had been wont to reward 
him when he fixed his attention on me during his lesson, and 
the so doing, gradually, on his part, became a habit, at last a- 
passion, until it was inipossiblo longer tomislakothe c.xprcssion 
of his eyes. I chased him from me —He returned. I ordered^ 
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iiim lo be imprisoned.—lie escaped. I Ik *! bini removed to a 
greater distance—again he returned. And so surely, when I 
felt most assured of his absence, did those wild eyes glare upon 
mo from some corner, and the nated Goo, Goo, Go, la, am, 
G,o,o,o,l,a,a,m, K,a,d,i,i,r, bubble On my ear. I would not 
lia've reverted to one whose remembrance can only recal the 
hiost painful reminiscences, had not his late, been in after life, 
mixed with mine. 1 imposed the most rigid cooGnenient on 
him, and for years tvas freed from persecution. 

Popularity became the outward god of my idolatry, and 
whatever riches were bestowed on me by the Emperor, I, as 
freely gave to the people. 1 aimed at the extreme of luxury 
and splendour, whcncverj*appearcd abroad. On festivals and 
holydays, I threnv great largesses to the priests and religious 
men. I bowed to and flattered those who were likely to servo 
my purpose. I conferred favors on all, and whenever obliged 
to refuse an applicant, soothed, by the mixiiflccnce of presents, 
the pain which might otherwise be felt ef the rejection of his 
suit. Already, my name was in every marrs mouth. The 
mosques teemed with prayers for my health and prosperity, and 
the envious were ready to sink before my sliadow. 

As time passed on, tho name of Golam Kadir bccamb mOrO 
celebrated, both in the palace and the city; in the one, for 
wisdom and urbanity, in the other, for liberality and justice; 
and when the Viziership was declared vacant, the public voice 
at once proclaimed mo the successor. To hold the first offled 
of tho State, was tho goal to which my hopes .had ever been 
directed, for, I knew, if once in firm possession of power, I 
Could glut my vengeance and repay the past usuriously. Yet, 
when within my reach, 1 dared not close my griLsp; An Upstart, 
a Feringee infidel, a mercenary soldier, the paramour of a nautch 
girl, had the audacity to declare himself a candidate, and, sup¬ 
ported by tho troops of his 2«ebul Nissa, vipproached within a 
few miles*of the imperial city. To bo the opponent df such a 
man, was a degradation 1 could not bend to, although liis 
mistress's soldiers were too well disciplined to allow ber para¬ 
mour's pretensions to be treated with neglect. 

Thus circumstanced, I resolved that Aphra Sahib, tho slavo 
of my house, should be Invested with t,ho high dignky I coveted, 
and bo the means of removing Poloi from my path. Under my 
instructions ncgociations were entered into, and, ultimately, a 
day fi.ved for a meeting between the rival candidates. Tho , 
troops of both parties were drawn out, and attended only by a 
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small jiersoiial o.scorl, the rival.H met in the centre of the plain. 
When they arrived within a hundred yards, their elcpliants 
pushed forward, and these two, who cordially hated each other, 
embraced like the warme&t friends. In the kewass of Aphra's 
howdah was seated a Mot^hiil of j^reat muscular power, who 
wlieo the unsuspecting Poloi stoo[>ed forward to embrace his 
rival, gently lifted the Pole (for he was of that people) into 
Aphra's howdah. The would-be Vizier, unacquainted with the 
customs of our land, believed a high honor intended, and per¬ 
mitted himself to be carried oflT to his enemy’s camp. Once 
there, a last favor, the selection of a death was given. But 
long was it ere he could bo persuaded of Aphra’s deceit, or that 
the choice offered was in earnest. , Once, however, convinced 
that, at sunset, his execution would take place, he shewed him¬ 
self a brave man. " I have lived a soldier,” 'said he, “ and I 
would die like one. ” By some means he conveyed to Zebul 
Nissa an account of the treachery practised towards him, and 
asked for help. \^he letter, (if it niaj’ be so called, wiilteo 
with blood, on a white handkerchief, was delivered to Zebiii 
Nissa, when sitting over a charcoal fire. She received the 
handkerchief, read the writing it contained, then threw it on 
the fire, using, at the same time, the contemptuous expression, 

Nimuck htiram/* Afterwards, turning to a servant in at¬ 
tendance, she desired the purdahs of the apartments in Polui’s 
hou.se might bo removed, being her property; and, with a 
laugh, she said,—" Let this Pole’s wife be told to remove her 
nuth, (or, nose-ring,) she is no longer a married woman.” 
Where can you find a more coldly-crucl animal than a neglected 
lascivious woman. 

So ended one amour of the Begum Sombre, the celebrated 
Indian natch girl. 

Poloi dead, Aphra Sahib was soon removed. Strange is it, 
that hoYvevorglad the iiopuluce may bo to see one of their order 
invested with rank and power, still more rejoiced are they to 
hear of his fall. Foots, in his elevation they dream of their 
‘own; in his fall, they imagine one justly punished, who has 
presumed to rise above his order. On this occasion, there was 
no obstacle to my becoming Vizier: Safely placed, 1 intro¬ 
duced to power my friends and adherents; the officers of the 
court, the furmers of the revenue, the ministers of ju.>tice, the 
leaders of the army, nil—even the servants of the palace—were 
my creatures. Tlie Emperor, who reposed in mo unlimited 
confidence,scarcely perceived how his own old and tried fricuds 
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wore removed from Ihe presence. Shows and festivals were 
placed before him in quick succession. The nUermost corners 
of the earth were searched for objects gratifying to a sensualist, 
for so as the palate was tickled by choice food, the ear pleased 
with the soft sounds of singing-hoys, and the senses enraptured 
by Ihe wanton movements of dancers, the lord of the world 
cared but little how the country was governed. Not so the 
neighbouring Princes; they behold with envy this my eleva¬ 
tion, for I had no desire to serve their petty interests ; iny own 
revenge salislled—the house of him, who had destroyed mine, 
bein'; sunk, degraded, and di^llonored — I heeded not who 
should rule over India. Could tlie mere act of depriving him 
of life have salislied my cravjng, a thousand times could 1 have 
slriick the blow when no firm was near to save. But, would 
that have been a Atir repuyment of my injuries? No; 1 thirsted 
to wreak my wrongs on him who had inflicted them. To leave 
him a breathing thing, ever conscious o^ an overwhelming 
calamity that time could not remove, nor /tight but the grave 
obliterate. Why should 1 wish to be execrated by posterity as 
an assassin, when 1 could pass down as an avenger ? iVly wrongs 
were beyond the healing power of consolation : so, 1 deter¬ 
mined should be their uvengemeut. 

The army of Scindiab approachdd the Imperial city, but it 
struck no dismay to niy soul. Firm in my purpose, 1 awaited 
tbeir hostile advance. Disorder and rapine reigned throughout 
the city, while all within the palace-walls was feasting and 
riotous debauch. No one williiii those precincts dared to 
breathe a syllabic of invasion, and its inmates ty^ted as if pos¬ 
sessed of a charm against the ills of life. Apprised of this 
security and want of preparation, Scindiah made forced marches 
that plac 4 .'‘d his army withhi a convenient distance of Delhi. 

The news of his drawing near was borne to mo by a trusty 
scout, who arrived about the hour of midnight. Fully prepared 
for Ihe ovent, my plans were niaUired, and the intelligence in 
no way tdbk me by surprise. Vet, as the mumcMt drew near 
when all should be fultilied —when the labor of years was to ‘ 
be completed—the term of slavery to expire,—my heart beat 
wildly in my bosom, and my temples throbbed to bursting, 
•from an apprehension of some unforeseen occurrence frustrating 
schemes so well deviaed. Worms that we are ; wfi look totho 
success or failure of our plans as if our own wisdom could help 
them, forgetting we are but the m^.sierious agents of an infinite 
cause. 
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I had so arranged, that, when the messengers arrived, 1 was 
placed beside the King, viewing a nautch, the most splendid yet 
known in the palace. Sets after sets, of the best reputed 
dancers displayed their grace before the admiring monarch, each 
vying with the other for royal favor. Palled and satiated, 
however, as his appetite was, the report of novelty possessed 
charms beyond what the present gratification could afford ; and 
his anxiety was extreme to behold some celebrated arliateSf of 
whose arrival 1 had informed him. Impatience was depicted in 
every countenance; silent was every tongue ; and every eye was 
turned towards the entrance of the hall, in expectation of this 
band of females, whoso elegance of movement, it was said, 
eclipsed the serpentine grace of the ^irls of Fatal, whose perfect 
symmetry of form and beauty of countenance surpassed the lovely 
diamond'Cycd damsels of Naglok. Delay siicseeded delay, but 
still they came not. At last, a hideous Imbshec announced 
that the leader of tim party refused to appear before his Ma¬ 
jesty; a dcterminatfi^n her associates considered siifllcient to 
excuse their absence/* What was to be done? The cup of 
pleasure could not be put aside, and it was resolved the chief 
oflicer of the State should become a suitor to the dancing-girl. 
With outward reluctance, but inward satisfaction, I proceeded 
on my pretended mission, and, after a Jilting delay, returned 
with the fictitious Moonia’s answer. 

** The greatest Kings,*' she said, " had been glad to gazo 
upon her beauty, while she cared not to look upon them ; and 
nothing should induce her to appear,'unless due homage were 
done to her''pharms in the State apartment, being there re¬ 
ceived by the monarch, seated on his throne.*’ 

The impudence of this reply caused a buzz of wondrous 
indignation throughout the room ; bun those who anticipated a 
rejection of the demand, little knew to whom it was addressed. 
A stimulant to the passions was required, and beauty, impera¬ 
tive in her mood, is ever most attractive. Lights were ordered 
—-and hurried preparations ran through the palace, while the 
Toyal cortege passed to the principal State apartment. There, 
seated on the crystal throne,—the transparent brightness of 
which refiocted a thousand lights, blazing with resplendent 
lustre,—the Emperor awaited a nautch-girP's arrival. Yet she 
came not. ^either could any person discover what had be¬ 
come of her and her party. 

''■dotam Kadir,” said the indignant monarch, ** bow is this? 
Are we laughed at, mocked by a dancing-girl and her sorry 
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company ? Arc we brought from our more private apartments 
to be a game to such maquereau as these # Who have we 
Iicre? Methinks, tlie pri\'iteged attendants of our Court have 
had a rapid increase ; or, was it the pleasure of seeing their 
Sovereign a mea-cock before slaves, that broiiglit them here V* 

No—light of the world ; in those now around you, behold 
the sworn followers and faithful adherents of your slave,” was 
the bold reply. 

And are my slave’s slaves to be thrust on my presence ? Is 
every horse-boy to be a participator ir: the relaxations of his 
monarch ? If they must have amusement, send them where 
they may (Ind some more rilting to their tastes ; bring them not 
here. Thou dost not well, in this, Golam Kadir ; turn them 
hence tliis momentvociferated the keeper of the destinies of 
the world. • • 

“ Not a soul shall move,” exclaimed I, stepping into the 
open space hitherto left for the dancers. ”^ly brothers, remain 
wlicre you are.” Then, addressing theJKmperor:—“Know, 
foolish old man, the time has at last arrived when you cease to 
reign. Already, Scindiah’s army is within a few miles of the 
city, and, by morning, that Prince will be in possession of your 
capital.” The infatuated monarch regarded me with a look of 
stupid astonishment, and his surprise enabled mu to proceed 
without interruption. ” Tliat you continue to reign, or yield 
the government to one more capable of sustaining its weight, iq 
a few hours will be of small concern to me, for, before the 
arrival of Scindiah, I shall be away from these walls. Yet, ore 
1 quit them, I have an account to settle. Your Majesty holds a 
treasure belonging to me, a treasure the brightest Jewel in your 
diadem cannot rijplace. When my father entrusted mo tu your 
care, an honorable hostage, the fortunes of my house were 
lodged with you. The house of my ancestors had descended 
from generation to generation, in untarnished glory. In you, as 
their Sovereign, they placed confidence * and in your posses¬ 
sion deposited that for which naught can compcusalo. You,. 
thicr-like, abstracted from the precious casket the* treasure 
entrusted to your care, and, in return, bestowed this tinsel toy, 
this diamond-hiltcd peshkabz.---Look at it; observe well the 
typo of my degradation. Let memory recal those times, when, 
ill fancied security, you abused thy sacred trust, then, cast one 
last lingering look upon this poignard, no longer the symbol of 
degeneracy but the instrument of rovenge; I, Golam Kudir, 
here require from you a treasure- To me let it be restored,. 
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1 demand it from you with whom it was entrusted. The day 
of retribution has come, and justice sliall be done. Remember, 
old man, it is not the judge and the crier who make the court, 
or the jail that makes the malefactor; seated on a throne, the 
lord of the world may bo no better off than the commonest 
malefactor draw'n in a hurdle. 1 here demand payment at thy 
hand, or by my own shall it be enforced.'^ 

“ Golam Kadir—my son; what means this language, and 
these angry gestures.*” enquired the Emperor. Hold ctT: 
approach not the sacred throne! Alas ! are there none hero 
who will protect their aged monarch ?’* 

As the last words were uttered, my foot was placed on the 
crystal throne, when a sharp cracking sound resounded through 
the room, and the transparent rock was rent in two ! My fol¬ 
lowers stood back aghaH, for all were acquairsied with the pre¬ 
diction that if ever an audacious stranger should dare ascend 
the bright Miisnud, the virgin spar would shiver into pieces, 
and the house of Timour fall; their possessions passing away 
to the dominion of foVeigners. A low murmur of woe passed 
among the crowd, and, for an instant, 1 felt my purpose shaken. 
Could I be the fatal individual whose existence had been pre¬ 
dicted for countless agos ? Was I no longer the avenger of 
my own and my house's honor, but a mere instrument of fate 
destined to fulfil the prophecy of some wild fanatic ? 

The Emperor saw the momentary change, that had turned in 
his favor, and again implored for mercy.—“ Oh ! my sou, my 
son, if I have wronged thee, richly have i repaid thy griefs ? 
Where are the honors to be found that have not been l,jivished 
on you ? Where is the wealth of nations that has not been 
cast at thy feet ? Where, whbro are these things to be found 
but in a broken faith towards thy Sovereign. Oli ! my son, 
though a moment of cold drives seven years’ heat from the 
heart, let no one injury drive faith, and truth, and honor from 
the bosom of Golam I^dir. If 1 have injured you, a thousand 
times over have 1 repaid the wrong,’* • 

Then* take thy acquittance,” 1 exclaimed, dragging tho 
Emperor from his throne—for already tho smooth words of the 
Sovereign Gdnjoining to the superstitious fears of my followers 
rendered further delay perilous. ” Take thy acquittance,” 1 
again exclaimed, as 1 cast the oppressor to the ground, and 
pressing his head tightly betwixt my knees, with tho point of 
my dagger—of that Feshkabz his own gift—I plucked the eye¬ 
balls from their sockets, and spurned the body from me reckless 
'whether it lived or died. 
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And now arose loud lamentations through the palace. The' 
slirieks of women and the hoarse curses of men, as the struggling 
fumales of the Zenanah plundered of tlieir ornaments, stripped 
of their garments even to the silk filaiiires that bound their hair, 
were turned headlong into the palace gardens, there to siifTcr 
fresh indignities and be rifled—if aught remained to rifle—by 
the lowest scum of the palace inhabitants. 

“ To the Gardens, to the Gardens, was the cry, for there the 
destroying Angel was at his revels.” 

Once, and once only, on that night did a sensation allied to 
compassion pass over my mind, and that was on beholding the 
corpse of a beautiful girl, who, with a vain hope of security, had 
sought shelter at a small guard house near the Gates. The 
po.>it]on of the parties, too*p^<^hily told the tale of her and her 
protectors. The«hrealhless body of Ih^l^irl which 

“ In naksd Majesty seemed Queen of ali.” 

reclined partly on a low charpoy, the lef^'hand and leg resting 
on the ground. A small puncture, immf^iatcly under the eye, 
marked the place w here a matchlock ball had entered into her 
brain. The face, lovely even in death, was iindistigured by 
gouts of blood, and the whole flgure retained the rounducss 
»nd flexibility of life. In a semicircle around her, lay the 
bodies of her defenders, fifteen brave men, each of wliom had 
fallen on the spot he occupied while repelling the assailants. I 
paused an instant. A feeling of jealousy momentarily took pos¬ 
session of my soul. For, however glorious the retribution 1 had 
worked on the oppressor, however just my vengeance, yet, these 
men,slain in protecting a defenceless woman,hafl earned agreater 
glory. But would the memory^of their heroism be preserved? 
No ! Aly name would pass down to posterity, not for the justice of 
the revenge, but that a King vvas its object. Their’s would 
pass away like tlic perfume of camphor, not that their devotion 
to truth or honour was less, but that its object was herself un¬ 
known. , Yet for this bubble Fame do we sacrifice our all, 
forgetful, that reputation and honor are earned, not in those 
acts which we can control, but by the good or ill luck accident 
throws in our way. Wily cheat I For all thy \aun:ing, thou 
art but a dishonest pedlar, who filchest the wreath thou woiildst 
traflic with. 

As I passed through the Gardens the piercing cry of woe from 
every quarter saluted my ear. Women bedevved with tears 
tearing their long fiowiiig hairaad striking their breasts, crossed 
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me in every path. Groans and blows, and the complaining's of 
tfao mourner as evil was added io evil, and shrill screams of 
wretchedness and 01 i^cry as afflictions were heaped on affliction, 
.and wild laments were every where around, in scenes, from which 
any fiends but those of human breed would have held back. But 
what did these things concern me, an exile from either sexf 
Of one thing 1 w'as assured, the house of the oppressor had 
fallen never again to rise, and i was satisfied. Sonio men want 
intelligence, others temperance ; aoine courage, others opportu¬ 
nity ; but the inclination to destroy an oppressor is the same to 
all. Aye, in that they agreed, for all good men do join against 
the tyrant, as far as thoir capacities may admit. Where justice 
.cannot be obtained recourse must bo had to force and war with 
those against whom there can be nd Uw. With the tyrant no 
oaths need bind, no fuitif^o kept, for he who destroys the laws 
of human society cancels the mutual obligation whereon those 
laws are founded. Against my oppressor where was 1 to seek 
a judge? Neither force of eloquence nor virtue of my 
cause could avail. Frl^m a lucky craft alone could i obtain re¬ 
dress for my wrongs, and now by tliat craft, bitterly they were 
redressed. The tyrant bad dishonored my house, where now 
was the glory of his ? Could it be possible 1 the King and tho 
slave at last equal ? 

Others in my situation might have aimed at an usurpation, 
but I had no ambition to reign. When ( sought popularity it 
was as a means to accomplish my great purpose of avcngc- 
mont, not from a desire to assume the royal sway. Pah ! who 
but a madman would wish to govern tho people, the large 
obscene beast, which, so that it eats and carries, cares not who 
may ride. 

Leaving the palace unattended, 1 mounted my horse, and 
quitted the imperial city with the greatest privacy, seeking 
safety in flight. Many days previous 1 had dispatched a select 
body of horsemen to distance to awart «iy arrival ; these it 
was my object to join, 'and under their escort retire to sumo 
foreign land were 1 might remain unknown. Concealed in 
tny saddle where pearls and jewels of an amount, more than 
'suffleient to ensure rank and power wherever fate might 
lead me. 

The day broke as 1 crossed the river, and when the sun arose 
it cast a splendid halo around, which as the harbinger of good 
dbrtune cheered my mind. Could the glorious luminary, whose 
•rays beamed over my head, be the precursor of woe ? Could 
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Iho Iicavcns smile upon one whom they had foredoomed to per¬ 
dition ? 1 was no creature of the day. J, and my crimes, if 

crimes they were, had been predicted for ag^es, and nature her¬ 
self was responsible for my deeds. In me, men must behold the 
fuliiilcr of a prophecy, not the wanton ag'j'ressor who had 
broken the bonds of humanity. True, I had gratitied my re¬ 
venge for private wrongs, but so had the Jewish Roostum ; he, 
in slaying the unbelievers was stimulated thereunto by the loss 
of wife and children—I, by wrongs far greater. How, then, 
could I doubt that my acts were \iewcd with a similar grace, or 
that the ruler of the day emitted his bright light in token of 
niy absolution ? For years, revenge had been the Keblah of rny 
soul, and, fostered by an unknown destiny, 1 had fulfliled its 
cravings. And now 1 ben( Aiysolf towards the magnilicent East, 
and poured out, thanksgivings to thp sainted and especial 
protector of the human race. 

' Oh Mahomet I Oh my prophet! thou always art disposed 
to succour the w'cak equally with the strong; like a tender 
fulher, thy nffoction is more es|)ccially shbwn towards the un¬ 
fortunate. 'J'liere passes not a day, nor a minute, without thy 
granting some act of mercy* Guarding travellers by land and 
by sea, ruling the storm and diverting its course when ready to 
burst upon us weak mortals, who, sustained by thee, aro 
enabled to bear up against the reverses of fortune. Thy bounty 
knows no limits, and can turn even the stars in their cour.se 
when they would exert a malign influence. Oh Mahomet! Oh 
my prophet! the heavens rejoice in thy presence, all fear thy 
Majesty. Rut I, poor and insignillcant creature how can 1 re¬ 
count thy magnificence. Grant then, oh divine prophet! (hat 
thy image may always be present to my thoughts equally with 
the rccollccliun of thy sovereignty." 

As the boat reached the shore I sprung lightly and refreshed 
to my horse, when a short time sulflced to carry me out of pight 
of tho city. The day wore on, and already 1 fancied myself se¬ 
cure, as another hour’s rido would bring me to my escort. But 
i was doomed never to reach them. Suddenly a single horse-- 
man appeared and was quickly followed by a second, a third 
and a fourth, and then came small parties each spreading itself 
over the face of the country, and reuniting to larger bodies. Liko 
the busyr ant, when in search of plunder it conveys intelligence 
*to its companionsr>so with these predatory hordes* tho forerun¬ 
ners of Scindcah’s host—nothing seemed to escape their inquisi¬ 
tive search. No sooner was I viewed than they commenced a 
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pursuit, which thanks to my noble steed 1 was able to elude, but 
that turned me Trorn my direct road and oblig'cd me to seek 
refuse in the jiingfles. Clear of pursuers, 1 tried to regain my 
route, but without success, and bewildered by the mazes of the 
jung^le I wandered in a perpetual labyrinth.. Path after path 
was selected, each with a like unfavorable result; until, in 
flesperutioii, 1 chose that which seemed the least promising. 
After breaking my way through tangled branches, the track 
opened out in*o a grass covered way leading to a deleted 
burying ground whicfi extended over a large open area, and 
denoted by the numbers of the dead there interred—how nu- 
ineroiis must once have been the people of this desert. Wind¬ 
ing my course with difllciilty through the numerous monuments 
of tiiorlalily, I observed, half hidden by mouldering ruins, the 
form of a sleeping man. Strange dormitory" for the living, 
where all the surrounding objects betoken the long uncertain 
sleep of death. Pressing my horse close up to the sluggard, I 
strove to arouse him,,but drowsiness, or habitual laziness, had 
taken too firm a possession to bo easily shaken olT. 1 halloed 
him to arise, and guide me to the nearest village. I ofl'ered 
money—L promised whatever he chose to name, if he would 
direct me wliich road to pursue. Rut threats and entreaties 
were alike unavailing ; the sloth wotild neither reply, nor move 
except to draw his blanket closer. At last losing all patience, 
1 lent the slubber-degullion a round half-dozen of smart 
thwacks with the butt-end of my iancc. Saluted with so ur¬ 
gent an appeal, the sleeper raised himself slowly, and uncovered 
his face. A vacant stare of amazement played over his fea¬ 
tures, until the eyes settled themselves to a horrid fixedness, 
as they glowed on me- One look was suflicient, 1 struck my 
stirrup fiercely against my horse’s sides, and as the animal 
bounded forward reckless of its course, the hated tones of that 
slokeiied voice bore on the breeze, the stammered name G,o,o 
G,o,o G,o,o,l,a,a,am Kya,a,d,i,i,r. 

The road I had taken at hazard fortunately led out of the 
Jungle, and the open plain once more gladdened my heart. 
iSlill no place of repose was near, and I found that food and 
rest were requisite both for myself and horse, as I spurred 
onward, glad to increase the distance between me and the abo¬ 
mination, wha, as though raised by the touch of Ithuiielrhad so 
suddenly burst on my sight after years of separation- That he 
had recognised me was certain,«tliat he would follow me scarcely 
less so> lluw he had escaped or when he,had broken from his 
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prison was more than L could imagine. thoiit;h doubtlciis his 
keepers, knowings niy abhorrence to the son of my father, 
and dreading- my anger had concealed the event from 
fear of chaslisemcnt* And now at my utmost need to be 
blasted with persecution from which 1 dared not rid myself. 
For, however, debased, still lie was my brother, and I hesitated. 
I swerved from the firmness that dictated the only efleclual 
mode of relief. Often has my hand been on my dagger when 
those scowdered eyes, overheaten with the malignant work¬ 
ings of the brain have cast their yellow orbs upon my person, 
or that incoherent voice has blurted forth its ga’o’wing tones. 
Yet, ever did seme sudden better feeling arise to disarm my 
resentment* 

As 1 boro onward in my course a Fuqueer’s flag, on the top of 
a tall peepul tr^c at lust gladdened my fainting spirits, and 1 
urged my horse to the sjiot as quickly as his fast departing 
strength would permit. The religious man, seated by the side 
of an old Mahratta well, was about to commence his evening's 
repast. A drink of water and a share of his homely food were 
readily accorded to the fainting and way-worn traveller, and at 
the hands of the Leophytes iny horse met that care a hard day’s 
work had earned. I soon learned that, driven from the direct 
road by parties of Scindoah’s horsemen, 1 had since unconsci¬ 
ously been urging my best speed towards the imperial city 
instead of towards the goal of my hopes. The distance at which 
] now was from Delhi was inconsiderable, the danger of my 
discovery immense ; how to proceed 1 knew not. Already 
nature was sinking under the mental and bodily exertion of the 
last twenly-fonr hours, and sleep became indispensable. The 
holy man commiserated my too evident exhaustion, and placed 
a charpuy in hii> llaikal ; then bestowing a blessing, left me to 
seek in repose a renewal of my strength. 

The night was far advanced, when 1 awoke from my 
slumbers. At first 1 could scarce coenprehond my situation 
nor wa§ it until 1' had shaken off the drowainess which op¬ 
pressed me, that I recalled to mind how 1 had -become the 
Faquecr’s guest, 1 arose to leave the temple and pursue my 
journey, but found the door fastened, while a heavy and regular 
step passing backward and forward on the outside, accompanied 
by the occasional jingle of some warlike weappn, too plainly 
informed me that 1 was a prisoner. 

What need is there to say hoyy this vias brought about ? ^Thc 
events of the past night iu Delhi, the arrival of Scindeah, the 
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flight of Golam Knriir, had been told to the Fi:qiicer; and in hin 
sleeping guest he recognized the fugitive. Could ho have re¬ 
quired an incentive to betray me, an inspection of my saddle 
and the rich jewels it contained was sulllcieQt to induce him to 
yield mo up a prisoner, in order to appropriate to the uses of the 
church, this new-gotten wealth. Fool—idiot—dolt that f was : 
once that I had shown the ferocity of the tiger in striking my 
prey, I should in imitation of the vicegerent of the woods have 
sought a lair far from the habitations of men. Stripped of my 
wealth, and taken in toils as yet scarcely spread, an ignomini¬ 
ous fate adorned with tho e^ttremo of cruelty would necessarily 
await me. 

The building in which I was confined would not admit a 
liopo of escape. Its solid masonry and doomed roof, would re¬ 
sist any effort I could make, and still less was there a chance of 
exciting pity in the bosoms of my captors. Miserable victim of 
a predestined fate ! .The sun which arose that morning, beam¬ 
ing its brightness ovc^** my head and encouraging my career, had 
set in murky darkness foreboding lamentable evils* Why 
should 1 suffer? Fate, irresistible fate, had employed me to 
cxenterate time of her teemful events. Why then should 1 bo 
the sacrifice! Or could it be. the power of Evil had obtained 
dominion over Good ? That breaking forth from the quin¬ 
tuple Caverns of tho Senth, the fearful one had driven the 
Spring of Light the great source of goodness to seek a compro¬ 
mise? And that 1 was to be delivered to those barbarous 
spirits, to remain inseparably united to, even for ever? Was I, 
the predetermined of destiny, the undegenerate in sin, to bo 
burned and tormented ? Wae (here no redeeming the past f 
No pilgiimago to wash away aught of wickedness before that 
one long dreadful journey be taken ? As these words of grief 
burst from me, stupid with horror, 1 threw myself on tho 
miserable pallet. Had 1 committed injustice or cruelty and cast 
away my soul to tbo*evil one ? Was i to abide under ‘the do¬ 
minion of darkness to all eternity ? Oh, Mahomet, my prophet t 
Greatest of all! The great principle of good adores thee. It is 
you that give life and light to the sun and tho stars,—who rule 
from high heavens over earth, and trample under feet the 
infernal regions. Look down on thy suppliant. Draw thy 
veil between* thy servant and the evil conjunction which 
threatens to overwhelm him. The elements obey you. The 
heavens rejoice in thy presence. Drive then evil away, and 
place lliy child again N\itliin thy protection. 
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ncwildcrcd.my senses grradually sunk, and I was as theug^h I 
passed away journeying in misly vapour to the g'rand constel¬ 
lation of souls, where there is neither stumbling nor halting, 
sickness nor health,, vice nor virtue where there may nothing 
be blit rejoicing. In Phantasma, already had I crossed the 
dreadful abyss, and preparations were making for my admit¬ 
tance to Paradise. The stones of its outer walls gave way be¬ 
fore mo, one followed another, a small aperture became larger 
my name 4 was proclaimed throughout the heavenly region. 
Joy! Joy ! Joy to the Lord of the Dooab! Joy ! Joy to Golam- 
Kadir ! Joy to G,o,o, G,o,o,l,o,o G,o,o,l,a,a,a,m,i K,a,a,a,d,i,i,i,r.'' 

The beautiful illusion of supremo bliss was gone, and as I 
shook from me the letharjgy, there was that brother,— the 
double of ,myself in (Igurt*, but whoso image was to me worse 
than the worst *coneeption,—breaking his way through the 
solid masonry of the temple. In the lurid gloom his eyes 
glowed dreadfully on me as he freed himself from the opening 
gap. Scarcely possessing power of motion, I watched him as 
he stealthily crouched, stretching himself to his full height, and 
then sprang forwards. Another moment, and the nauseous brute 
would have prevailed, when with frantic horror collecting to¬ 
gether my benumbed faculties, I instinctively seized a leaders 
water goblet and hurled it whirling through the air. True to 
its mark the heavy missile drove against his forehead, and my 
tormentor fell insensible to the earth. Aroused and maddened 
1 leaped from the bed, in an instant my knee was on his breast,, 
my dagger gleamed in the air, and a wild cry of exultation arose 
in my throat; but the Prophet ever watchful sent reflection ia 
time, and dire and hated as was the mis-erealed wretch beoeatls 
me, yet he was my brother. 

Throwing my rich apparel over the senseless form of the- 
Changeling, 1 quickly passed from the tcmplo through the- 
breach in its masonry. Once more hope beamed upon me. 
The playful breeze fluttered o'er my fhee,—the warm blood 
circulated briskly through my veins. The doom which so 
lately overhung in frowning terror had vanished,, and again ( 
had liberty and life. 

Flight, instantaneous flight lo the depths of the jungle pro¬ 
mised the best security for safety, and there for twenty days, I 
shared my repast with the crow and the vulture, my couch 
with the wolf and dark hyaena. Covered by a few tattered 
rags, my hair matted with dirt,tmy form attenuated from star¬ 
vation, my countenance oppressed with grievous thought, vrh^ 
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in the riiihciable supplicant for alms, could recognize the mii' 
iiilicciit Lord of Doab, the chosen favonrite of the house of 'I'i- 
inour, the once gorgeous Golam Kadir. 

Trusting to the alferalion, time, and privation, had worked 
in my appearance, I left the shelter of the jungle. The strict¬ 
ness of search must ere this have subsided, and the conqueror 
have too much to occupy his attention, to think of avenging the 
wrongs of the vanquished. By slow and painful inarches, beg¬ 
ging bread from the charitable, 1 traced my weai^ steps 
towards Agra, hoping there to find elTectual relief. In the days 
of afllueucc, 1 had deposited with rich merchants in the city of 
Akbar, monies to a vast amount. 1 now procured writing mate¬ 
rials, in the name of Golam Kadir desire a portion of these to 
be paid to the bearer, and trusting' to the poverty that en¬ 
shrouded me, in person presented the order. But J obtained 
only laughter and scorn. '* Take thy Hoondic,*^ said the 
scoundrel Shrofl', “ to the camp of Scindeah, beyond the city, 
and tell Golam Kadir to give thee another. Yet liasten thy road, 
or the e.xccutiuner will have placed him beyond thy reach. 
Whence come you who arc ignorant that Golam Kadir, having 
each day had some limb or member severed from his body on 
this day—execrable villain—suiTers for his crimes; that already 
Providence having deprived him of the power of speech and 
of his senses, in punishment of his atrocities, the scafibld will 
complete his career on earth.’* 

“ Is then Oolam Kadir a prisoner/’ enquired I, “ where and 
when was he taken 

“ By BheekaUam, Jemadar of Hurkarus to Maharajah Scin- 
dnah in the only temple of a rf;ligious man more than a month 
back w'here after a vain elfort to escape, he made a still more 
fruitless attempt to dash out his brains against the prison wall. 
But his attendant devil saved him. He has hitherto been re¬ 
prieved because Cowrie Shah, the great prophet of Scindeah, 
foretells, this Golam Kadir will recover his senses and speak 
before death. To-day is the latest to which Scindea consents 
to delay the execution ; so there is little time to spare, if you 
wish to view the tumasha. Lucky Bheeka Ram to be rewarded 
with a Jaghecr of five villages. Would that 1 was owner of 
only one ; 1 would take Teemkya for my share. Out upon you, 
budmash, go where you wist, only take thy miserable carcase 
from our doors.” So saying, the Shrofl'ordered his servants to 
turn me forth, and scarce cohscious of the road 1 took, moved 
tuv^ards the eunquerur’s canqt. 
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TIkmc propnr.nlion was rife for Ihc cKPrulinn. Assembled 
rrnvvtJs Miiirtiiiircd forth their atixiety to bcfioki the destroyer, 
who had made desolate the house of their monarch. Anallicmas 
and evil imprecations were laxi.she 1 on I he devoted head of him 
who liad broken the bonds of humanity ; whose unparalleled 
cruelly hamlied from month to mouth acquired an unceasing 
exafrireration: while ever fresh curses and execrations on Go- 
lam Kadir mingled with lilessm^'s* on the poor blind monarch. 
'J'Fse soldiers of Scindeah’s army, drawn forth in deep heavy 
Golahs, surrounded the awful scaffold. Hujre war elephants 
lined the rorwJ on either side, for the crimitiars appro-ich, and 
brazen eannon, poured forth frotu tlieir months volumes of fire, 
in terrible summons fop his ap[;earance. 'riien eatne bands of men 
mounted on bi'jh dromet/^iries, lieadinf: tlic dread procession; to 
these were added, as thoiu:li in mockery, splendid palanquins 
covered with <;ilt and carved work, and of>cu jairpaunus repre¬ 
senting birds of the air and fishes c>f the sea ; and after them 
was the awful rvish of enormous elephants, with their silver 
howdahs and silken trappin;.-'', when, as these mountains of 
moving' flesh rolled hy scattering the crowd on cither .sid»*, and 
the c.lomls (d dust subsided, hands of executioners advanced 
dancing wild dances around the ca^ed bier in winch tho cri¬ 
minal was seated. Tlu.Te, iinmindful of the pomp and drenm- 
stance of the procession, deaf to the clamour and curses of the 
multitude, sat my idiot hroliior, his mutilated trunk without 
either legs or arms bound with cortis to a rough pirbi. 

Gnw’ariJs they moved tbrongb the crowd. Before each pha¬ 
lanx the criminal was paraded that none migin douhi of Golani 
Kadir that day suffering the death. Hundreds of thousands 
proclaimed his sameness, and as 1 stood a wondering spectator, 
1 aI;nost doubted my own identity. Arrived at the scaffold, the 
criminal on his low stool, was placed in the middle, while exe¬ 
cutioners inflicting deep gashes on his body, danced in mazes ou 
every side with frantic gestures, until c.vliausted nature arrested 
their further exertions. Then one only was left beside the uiir 
fortunate victim. Waving a short sword on high, the heads¬ 
man advanced, then springing backward, again he leaped with 
continuous bounds ferociously forward, as if about to sever the 
head from the body, and again retreated ; in varicii antics ho 
perfortiied his mad gambols about Vhe scafl’old, ^hile ever and 
again his sword hissed through the air cleaving within a hair’s 
breath of the sufferer. And that "^> 00 r idiot brother, unconscious 
Eu^t India and Col. Muff.. /W, * ir, ,Vo: S.'J, 211 • 
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of all that around, still more so of th€ fate tliat awaited 

him, shewed no symptom of fear. His restless eye wandered 
vagrnely over the crowd, clianjjinj; its direction, as the circle of 
the extriitioner intercepted his view, but still as if there was a 
Komeihiri^ it soii^lit. The circles of the man of fclood grow 
smaller, his attitude more demoniac Wrapt in breathless sus¬ 
pense my attention was riveted on the unfortunate, in momen¬ 
tary expectation of the catastrophe. The va^ue and listless 
glance of the idiot passed over the dense mass below Sud¬ 
denly it brightened to intelligence. I felt it pierce througb me 
as (hough struck by a basilisk. I heard ’the terrible G,o,o,i,o 
G,n,o,l,a,a,m,i K.n,d.i,i,r. I saw the up-raised sword, followed 
by the loud exclamations of the crowd, and huzzas for the Holy 
Prophet of Scindeah, and I closed m^- eyes with fearful agony 
as the bloody head fell on the seafluld with a heavy leaden- 


THE NEW CHARTEK’S EFFECTS ON MADRAS AND 

BOM HAY. 

The '* Bombay Cozette," of March 22, has an article on this 
subject with which we entirely concur. It will be unnecessary 
for us to superadd anything to it in transferring it to our 
columns, for the ))roduction is carefully written, and enters 
upon the same points with similar opinions to those we have 
long been impressed by. It may be as well to observe, in this 
place, that if we occassionally occupy our pages with extracts 
from the Literary and Politiral Press of India, we do so because 
we deem that we cannot belter, perform our duly to the readers 
of this Magazine than by rescuing from seclusion the ablest 
literary elTurts of Indian writers, whose productions are new, 
and often parlicniarly interesting, to home readers ; and may. 
therefore, well be allowed to Qll up a niche in our work, that 
would otherwise, pei*haps, be occu.-ied by something of a 
mediocre cast, written by a home correspondent. 

In political matters, we consider it imperative on us rather to 
avail ourselves of the talents of Indiaq writers, than of the 
second hand, however clever articles, of resident English 
writers. 

** It isgralitying to find* that the unfair and partial mode of 
^egislaliuo adopted by the Calcutta Government, (called by 1 1 v 
and by courtesy, * the Government of India !! !’) in the case of 
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the transit duties, has, at length, roused the Bombay Press and 
Chamber of Commerce to exertion, in calling for justice to tlio 
minor Presidencies. Let us, forthwith, be joined by the public 
of Bombay and Madras, and the victory i.s secure. As the 
question cannot rest where it is at present, probably petitioning 
Parliament will be the next step. In doing this, let us look 
beyond the mere question of transit duties, and, mounting the 
source of the present system of allowing the interestsof* all India' 
to succumb to those of a f)ortion of it, enquire whether we ought 
not to petition for the repeal of such clauses in the new Charter 
Act, ' us relate to alteralionx in the constitutions and powers 
of the Governments of the several Presidencies of India.'— 
£Vidc Lord Kilenborough's motion fur an instruction to the 
Committee in the Lord^.^ 

“ It is oitly^ necessary to turn to tlie proceedings of Parlia¬ 
ment, of the Session of 1833, to lind that what is now goingon 
in India, was clearly foreseen at that period, not merely by the 
East India Company, who petitioned on the subject, but more 
especially bv the Duke of Wellington*, Lord Ellcnboroiigh, and 
Mr. Wynn. It has, therefore, become a duty on the part of the 
minor Presidencies, novv that the new syslem has been fairly 
tried, to tell those Statesman, and, through them, the British 
Parliament and the public, that their predictions have been 
realized; and that the alterations in the constitutions and 
powers of the Governments have been now proved (to use the 
forcible language of my Lord Ellenborough, In the debate of 
August lOlh, 1B33,) to be “ « crude and ill-digested plan, 
the offspring of utifovnded theories formed by men who knew 
nothing of India, and who would know nothing of India.’ 

** If we do not at this period, openly and honestly, and with¬ 
out parly prejudice, tome forward and declare to those who, in 
difficult times, proved themselves the true friends of India, that 
their prophetic warnings are noi forgotten here, we shall 
defgerve to continue, until 1354, thp degraded victims of that 
* criitic and ilLdigested plan,' and the humble but repulsed 
suppliants of men who know nothing of India, but who. are 
contented to sacriffee general to local interests. 

We must sec who were onr friends on that occasion.-—The 
tediuusness of giving names and dales must be excused on this 
plea, that, so remarkably prophetic is some of the language that 
u might otherwise be mistaken for ao ejpposl facto, or what is. 
liere termed a bunas ; like Dy. Johnson's manufactured parlia- 
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menUry debates of tiie last century, or tlic imaginary conversa¬ 
tions of Mr. Savage Laridor. 

** On the dth Angiist 1833. the Earl of Shaftesbury presented 
a petition to the House of Lords from no less a body than the 
East India Company, then still called the ' the United Com¬ 
pany of Merchants,’ &c.—After declaring that the Company 
had no objection to the principle of the Bill,—i. c., to retire 
from tradej &c»,—this paragraph occurs ;— 

“ ' Your petitioners further humbly represent that thu ^aid 
Bill proposes to efFect a serious change in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments, which, in the judgment of your pe¬ 
titioners, will, if adopted, place an e.veesmvc power in the 
hands of the Governor-General, and prejudicially diminish 
the power and influence of the Governjnenls of Madras and 
Bombay* k 

“ In the debate of the 5lh August, on the order for going 
into Committee, the Duke of Wellington says:-—' He was one 
who thought that the Governor-General should have a general 
control over the Government of the country, but tliat the 
Governors should bo ulloirted to manage the details of their 
own Presidencies, and that they should be liable to account for 
the maimer in which they conducted those details, not so much 
to the Governor-General, as to the Government at home.’ 

* It was on this occasion that Lord Ellenborongh moved his 
amendment, which the minor Presidencies should now adopt as 
the' basis of their petition, mutatis mutandis, to both Houses 
of Parliament, namely,—the repeal of all those clauses in the 
Act William IV , which relate to alterations in the 

constitution and powers of the several Presidencies. It is, how¬ 
ever, in the debate of the 5th July, that the most remarkable 
speech of Lord Eilenborotigh occurs; and if we do not 
MW respond to that, we never deserve an advocate in Parlia¬ 
ment again. Speaking of the proposed changes in the minor 
Presidencies, be says , 

" * What are the future powers of this Governor to be? * Ho 
is deprived of the powers of Legislation ! of the power of ex¬ 
pending a single shilling ! and yet to this man, so degraded by 
your jealousy, you leave the whole executive power of his 
Government * * •—and what is your excuse ? It is a false 
excuse. It is said that these subordinate Governors are guilty 
.of a careless extravagance. II is not true. Let any man look 
at the evidence, and he would sea- that that extravagance has 
been at Bengal,—not at Madras, not at Bombay. The code of 
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Bombay is superior to that of Bengal in every respect. It is 
shorter, indeed, because it is not so old! but the process is more 
simple—native prejudices are more attended to. It even con* 
tains some supposed improvements in legislation, which it is 
now for the first time intended to introduce into the legislation 
of England. Can any person suppose that that Presidency has 
been ill-governed which for six vears was under the adminUtra- 
tiori of Sir Thomas Munro; or that which having been go* 
verned by Air. Elfdiinstonc, has been since governed by Sir 
John Alalcolm, is now administered by my Lord Clare. Is it 
probable ? 1 say it is not probable; it ia not true. The Sil» 

preme Government of India might take a very useful lesson of 
economy from the Goveronients of AJadras and Bombay, which 
it is proposed te destroy. But more, my Lords, there is to be a 
new Government—the Supreme Government is to have the 
power of ie^i^Iac^on. f:i future, there are not to be three, but 
six Alembers of the Council of the Supreme Government. Four 
of them are to be officers of the four Presidencies;* the fifth a 
philosophvr: the sixth, a soldier. In what manner can such a 
Council be conducted? * ♦ * With the assistance of this 
Council the Governor-General is to legislate for the whole of 
India. Can they legislate for distant places as if they were on 
the spot? Is it possible for them to legislate for the whole of 
India, fixed, as they will be, at Calcutta, so satisfactorily as a 
Council living in the country where the laws are to be applied? 
It is evident they cannot. Legislation would be much better 
formed as it has been by a local than by a distant Government.' 

“ In the Honse of Commons, among tfie ‘ few Membere 
who attended,* was Air. W^«nn ; on the 19th July, 1833, 
he says,—‘ he could,, not approve of the unprecedented 
and unlimited power vested in the Governor-General and 
Council, to set aside, at their pleasure, every right and privilege 
hitherto granted, whether by law or charter, to the European 
inhaLUants of the three Presidencies ; neither could he approve 
of the prohibition, to the Governors of Aladras and Bombay,.to 
carry into execution any measure whether important or trifling, 
without the previous sanction and authority of the Supreme 
Government.* That would overwhelm the Snpreme Government 
with unnecessary details; and would strip the subordinate 
Governments of all authority and credit, reducing them below 
the level of the Members of the Supreme Council, 

• Whne is the Bombay repreBCutativc ? 
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** And, aecordingriy. the Supreme Council have taken especiat 
eare that all these prophecies should be rulfilled, and the trade 
ef Bombay and Madrasis now sufferings from the * crude and ill* 
digested plans’—in the matter of transit duties~>iri the reslric- 

tfons on expenditure for objects of utility-from taking- the 

politieal agencies in Arabia and Persia, on the Indus, from under 
the control of the Bombay Governments—but, above all, from 
the consequent delay in the dispatch of all business, from the 
necessity of distant references. This state of things must break 
down very shortly; but the duty of the community of Bombay 
towards the East India Company, and to their parliamentary 
friends, is to petition, and to shew them, unequivocally, that 
they were not false prophets. • ^ 

*' The following sketch of a petition to the Hsuse of Lords is 
submitted, in the hope that something similar may be adopted 
by the public, not only for addressing that House, but the 
Commons also;— 

** * To the LorSpiritual and Temporal, See. 

**' The Petition of the Inhabitants of the Presidency of Bombay, 
and the Territories subordinate thereto. 

*1.—Humbly sheweth,—Ttiat, whereas, by the Act of the 

- - of William IV., chapter ——, certain alterations were 

made in the constitution and powers of the Governments of 
India, and the East India Company petitioned yonr Right Hon. 
House against certain proposed provisions of the said Act, 
stating, that, by placing an excessive power hi the hands cf the 
Governor-General, the power and influence of the Governments 
df Mqdras and Bombay would be prejudicially diminished. 

** * 2.—-That your petitioners numbly represent, that, from 
the comparative dearness of the necessaries of life, arising from 
the difficulties of the transport of grain and goods, they have 
never been able to compete with the more favored provinces of 
India. On this account, relief from tax.dion in the shape of 
* transit duties,* was, to them, more essential than it -would 
be-to dUtricU better provided by nature with the means of 
transport. 

“ * 3.—That the Council of India, sitting at Calcutta, by 
which, under the said Act, all legislative enactments are made 
for the snbordHiMtte Pre^^dellcies, baa sanctioned a measure 
wiieh relieves tile more Oourishtnigprovinces from taxation, but 
which is not allowed to extend tc| the less prosperous, and al¬ 
ways more Itighly taxed. Presidency of Bombay. 

***' Thai PQ person having any knowledge of, or any coitnec** 
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lion willi, this Presidency, has a seat in the Council of India, 
from which circumstance your petitioners fear that local interests 
must naturally sway a Council when Icg'islaling for us, which 
is composed of the following: members;—the Governor-General 
of India, who is also local Governor of Bengral, by a separate 
commission ; two g-entleman of the Beng-al Civil Service : an 
officer of the Madras Army ; and a member of the English Bar, 
who has never visited the Bombay Presidency. 

“ ‘ 5.—That yonr petitioners humbly pray, that the powers 
formerly exercised by the Governor in Council of Bombay, be 
realored to that Board as they were held before the passing of 
the said recited Act, considering that tho constitution of the 
Board being essentially the same, it may not be out of order 
to conclude that it wiU*be again, as heretofore, capable of 
legislating for the benefit of this important portion of British 
India. 

“ ' And your Petitioners, &c.* ’* 

" ' Bombay, 2’Zd Miu’ch, 1837 .” 

_ * 


VOYAGE OF THE HON. COMPANY’S STEAMER 

“ atalanta:* 

j_NOTB8 OP A PASSENGER TO THE CAPE.] 

The following’ is a brief narrative of the voyage of the 
steamer, as far as the Cape. 1 shall perhaps take the oppor¬ 
tunity of offering such remarks and observations as may seem 
necessary to the clear understanding of the progress, per¬ 
formance and capabilities of the Atalanta, and the impediments 
she suffered on her way outward. It may be premised that, 
aecording to the opinion of the best Judges, this i’cssel was consi¬ 
dered a sort otchef d'etavre, as exhibiting the happy combination 
both of a sailing and of a steam vessel, while, at the same time, 
she was calculated to answer all the purposes of a war vessel. 
This opinion W'as the result of close examination and frequent 
visits^ while she lay in the East India Docks. The President.of 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors went to see her 
and minutely examined every part of her; they were accom¬ 
panied by experienced individuals, and I believe by several 
naval officers of high reputation, it is sufficient to say that she 
was highly approved of by the visitors. Besides this public 
body a great number of private* individuals were in the habit, 
of going to &ee her build apd -accommodutiuns: in short, she 
was exposed to public examination and criticism, it may be 
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stated that she was not the first kind of vessel that had been 
constructed for similar purposes,—one or two of his Majest^’a 
last steamers have been built for war purposes ; they carry » 
03 long: pounder, which is placed in the centre of the bows and 
turns on a pivot, so as to revolve and point nearly in ail direc¬ 
tions ; a similar large gun is often placed at the stern ; besides, 
these, theycarry two or four long 32 pounders on their quarter 
deck. The ,/^fafanfa was prepared for the reception of a gun of 
this enormous calibre, but the gun was burst in the act of proving 
it, but one was to be sent out to Bombay immediately. The 
Atalanta at present is only armed with two long 32 pounders. 
The models of his Majesty's steamers built for war purposes did 
not vary, it rs supposed, very materially from the Atalanta. 
She was built by the celebrated ship>bnilders Wigram and 
Green, and her engines were by Maudesley aad Field, whose 
reputation stands very high—on the whole she presented a 
handsome appearance, although she was in the eyes of many 
rather long in proportion to her beam. 

After leaving the Di^ck she went down to near Gravesend 
and made a slight trial which w'as satisfactory. About the I8tb 
December she departed and reached Falmouth, if recollection 
is not in fault, in 30 hours, notwithstanding she had to con¬ 
tend with a severe head wind—her sharp bows dashed the waves 
on each side of her—she rode them beautifully. This was con¬ 
sidered a fair and favorable experiment of her speed and of her 
good qualities as a sca-boati 

At Falmouth she took in her last supply of coal and started 
on the 23th of December at noon. For the first two days the 
wind gradually increased, but oo Sunday the 1st January it 
blew a severe gale. We did not make much use of her sails, bgt 
found no difficulty in keeping our course; a sea carried away 
one of the starboard cabins attached to the paddle box, but ex¬ 
cepting the breaking up of the wood work up injury was sus¬ 
tained by the vessel. She laboured link and the niotiou yvas 
less than what it would' have been in most other .steamers 
and sailing vessels. On Tuesday the 3d January, the wind be¬ 
gan to modente, and on the 4th the weather improved, but on 
this day, and nearly all the following, we were opposed by a 
head wind; we passed within sight of Madeira. On Friday 
morning we sa>g^j^be Peak of TenerifTe, and made the port of 
Sai^ Cruz at fe4lf p. m. 6tli January, being eight days and four 
'Jtoiirs from Falinoutb. Our detection at Tcneriire till tbe 11th, 
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was caused partly by taking a fresh supply of fuel, and partly 
by the time consumed in the reparation of our paddle-box. 

On the lltii January, at 11 a. ai. we left TenerifTc, had a line 
passage to the Island of Mayo, one o! the Cape de Verdes, and 
reached it on the afternoon of the 15th January. It was a 
miserable place, with few means of facilitating the shipping 
of coals—there is no pier: bags of coals were swung down from 
the rocks ; boats were very scarce, and we lay ofTsorne distance 
from the beach. There were not half-a-dozen white people 
on the Island. They appeared much more interested in lading 
their own vessels with salt, the only produce of the Island, than 
with coals. On Saturday, the2lst, we left Mayo, and took our 
way to Fernando Po. We made a very good passage to Fer¬ 
nando Po, which we reached and cast anchor in Port Clarence, 
on the 3 1st January, at 5 p. m. ; our average progress as far as 
this Inland per diem, since \\e loft Falmouth, was 210 miles, 
according to the Captain who made the caicniution. We did 
not leave this Island, from which we took a full supply of coal, 
say 250 tons, till Sunday, 5lh February. From Fernando Po to 
Table Buy, the |)iissnge was tedious ; the wind was against us, 
right in our teeth the whole way, and we encountered the 
south-east trade wind, bloM ing to the west of south; our pro¬ 
gress was vastly impeded by the wind and the current,—we did 
not sail the whole time till the last day wc were at sea. We 
occupied fourteen whole days, whereas, we had calculated that 
wc could have elTecled it iii eleven days and a half, at our 
average rate of steaming. 

The Atidanta is about 70 feet in length^i 2i)h beam, and 
draws IG feet of water. Her ,bow is very sharp ; she floats 
welfibn the water, and labours little at sea. The tremulous 
motion is less than is experienced in other vessels, and she lays 
over but little even in severe weather. She is said to carry 300 
tons of coals, and on an emergency might possibly carry suffi¬ 
cient fdr, eighteen days’consumption of* fuel. The power of 
her engines is 210 horse power. She has six boilers ; they 
were blown out daily, so that there was never any accumulation 
of salt. While at sea her engines were in continued operation 
and never ceased. In a minute the number of revolutions of 
her paddles varied from IG to 24—the quantity of coal consumed 
per diem was not exactly ascertained, but was between 16 and 
22 tons a day* The engineers on board were perfectly sati.'>fied 
with her performances, and coifsidered that she had surpassed 
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the expectations, sangfuinc as they bad been, of Mr. Field and 
Mr. Maudesley. 

The accommodation on board the Atalanta was extremely 
g:ood. A "real improvement had been introduced, and the 
cabins kept cool, by makings a large strata of coals in¬ 
tervene between the cabins and the engine room ; these coals 
were disposed in iron tanks, which, after the consumption of 
the coal, might be tilled with water to act as ballas* when 
she required to be kept deeper in the sea. This contrivance 
rendered the cabins of the passengers perfectly coni and 
. pleasant- I'hc Saloon or Salle a Manger placed at the stern 
of the vessel, was the coolest part of the ship. It received cur¬ 
rents of air from every direction. U may have been in size 12 
feet broad by 28 long and about 8* feet hig^h. There were 
10 small cabins for passengers, ranged on the other side, 
right and left beyond the saloon; two of them were larger 
than the others—the smaller measured about 6 feet by 8 
feet and were 8 feet jjiigh. They all had ports, which were 
provided with blinds, windows, and curtains. Ail these cabins 
opened into the steerage, and the companion ladder was conve¬ 
niently placed. All these cabins raised that part of the deck of 
the vessel above the more forward part, and formed a kind of 
poop, affording a nice long and agreeable walk for the passen¬ 
gers, very considerably elevated above the rest of the vessel. 
The saloon and cabnis were well provided, the former fur¬ 
nished handsomely and venetianed throughout with mahogany, 
the latter contained wash-hand-stands and bed-frames which 
folded up. 

The above description of the Atalanta is given, as U is 
conceived it may not be uninteresting^ to those who mayniot 
have bad the opportunity of perusing any previous sketch. 
Tlhe progress of the Atalanta from the Cape to Bombay, as ap¬ 
peared in most of the Indian papers, and may be referred to for 
further particulars, in addition to the above detail ofher.^oyage 
as far as the Cape. 

1 shall conclude this paper by stating that in my opinion the 
severe gale she experienced in the Bay of Biscay, and off the 
Coast of Portugal on the 1st and 2d, and part of the 3d of 
Jan., suflSciently proves the strength of the materials of which 
afae is constructed, and the taaO with which she conducted her¬ 
self showa that she is amply strong enough to encounter the 
most sitvere weather she is evef likely to be exposed to, without 
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any more ri»k than than that to which the best b<)Ut vessels are 
subject to usually. For proof of this, it may be mentioned that 
she brought out nearly three hundred thousand pounds in bul¬ 
lion, and this bullion was insured at a very low rate of interest, 
not more, perhaps, than one and a half per cent.—Whatever 
the rate was, it was very low indeed. If there is any part of 
the “ Aialanla” that is weak, it is her upper works ; these are 
considered slight, as was shewn by her paddle-box cabin 
having been carried away; but her hull is built of the strongest 
materials, and the greatest care and attention were paid to 
render this part strong, durable, and lasting. 


THE RISE AiTD PROGIIESS OF THE COLONY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We are convinced that our readers will accept with pleasure 
a summary we purpose giving of the rise and proi;rcss (rather 
perhaps the “ rise and fall”) of the aboAe penal settlement. 
Wc think that a correct view of the subject may be had by 
three or four short i^rticles in this Magazine, embodying the 
most important facts, and some of the best remarks that have 
issued from various writers on the colony. At all events, if 
our examination of the subject should not prove sufficiently 
lucid, it may, at least, have the power to attract the necessary 
attention to certain extant works on New South Wales, less 
read than they deserve to be. 

At the head of these works we consider Dr.,Lang’s account 
&c. of New South Wales, a production of some standing, and of 
which a new edition, with additional information up to the 
present time, has just been sent us for review. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this author as we proceed in tracing the 
past and present condition of New South Wales. Mr. Mudie’s 
volume) and a number of pamphlets byD(. Lang, Mr* Bannister, 
Sic. also offer much information for our purpose. 

Having recommended Dr. Lang’s work on the colony as the 
best W'e have seen, it will be necessary to describe its charac¬ 
ter. It is termed an Historical and Statistical account, 8cc. Sic* 
&c., and the new edition is in two thick 8vo. volumes; the first 
of whic'h enters lengthily into an ewminalion of,the early con^ 
dition of the colonv, the character of its Governors, and their 
Governments ; their views, the •amount and distribution of the 
colonial population ; of the produce and trade, and ot the revc- 
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tiue and expenditure, the present state of agriculture, &c., to 
which is added an appendix, containing a number of Govern¬ 
ment orders, which have either tended to the advancement or 
deterioration of the colonial interests. Some commercial sta¬ 
tistics of value are superadded ; as the amount of impor.'s and 
exports, &c. 

The second volume contains many useful observations that 
have resulted from the author’s travels to all part< of the 
colony: on the employment and character of the con¬ 
victs ; and on the agricultural and geological features of the 
colony ; its climate and diseases. Dr. Lang also enumerates 
the localities in New South Wales at present open to emigra¬ 
tion ; and estimates the state of mojals and religion, and whilst 
examining the latter topic, relates a long stqry of wrongs that 
himself endured whilst endeavouring to advance the morality of 
the colonists by establishing the Australian College. It appears 
to us from the narrative, that the Doctor has done much for the 
colony in this respec|:, and has been ill repaid for it, as others 
have been for similar efforts. The fact is, the authorities fear, 
and therefore are glad to crush those men whoso minds can 
fathom the extent of misgovernment, and can project great 
schemes for its improvement. Such schemes are often respected 
and applied, but the projectors of them are always loaded with 
contumely, and driven from the colony as dangerous to the local 
government. Their fair fame is filched from them, and the rob¬ 
ber^ of it prosper by its instrumentality, whilst the \ictim may 
be prowling about the streets of London neglected and in de¬ 
grading penury.' 

Dr. Lang’s work cannot be considered as strictly an historical 
record of New South Wales: it is at b^st but a sketchy history ; 
nevertheless the body of it contains elements that might belter 
serve the purpose of a careful compiler. These elements run to 
a careless luxuriance in this work. The rich (lower and tho 
common weed intertw'ine with each other, and, as ir/natiire, 
the weed struggles with the stem of a better plant to choke it 
and destroy its beauties. 

There is also a foppishness about these volumes that is much 
in bad taste. Jt is extremely pedantic to head each chapter of a 
steady historical production, with scraps of poetry just as is done 
llfith novels,,. So fond is the doctor of Latin quotations, that he 
crams them into Ids sentences at every page, and is also so 
kind ks always to truiislale tbc*hi for the edification of uuclas- 
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siral readers. Flis translations are somolinies remarkable free, 
•Per se ;— 

——Cui patenter erit res. 

Nccfacunilia deseret linne, nec tucidus ordo, —Hor. 

Rendered thus:— 

" She who has taken a copious libation of colonial gin, will neither want eloquence 
nor distinct arrangement.” 

Which wo will allow to be an improvement on the college rule 
of translating as literally as possible. 

The Doctor is frequently merry in his latinities, as also in 
his many selections from popular poets. He reminds us of Dr 
Pangloss, in the old comedy, who never speaks iu the play, but 
a bit of Shakspeare or Uocdcc comes trippingly from his tongue. 
It must be said,*that however orthodox. Dr. Lang is at any 
rate a merry and sprightly writer, and if his book does Jiot 
always instruct, it never fiags for want of interest of some kind 
or another. 

We will now proceed in the Grst part df our task of detailing 
the rise and progress of the colony of New South Wales. It is 
supererogatory to enter with much minuteness into its very 
early state. For such information we must refer our readers to 
the works we have already named. 

PassingSben over the particulars of the progressive discovery 
of New Hollanlt^ of the establishment of a Kritish colony at 
Port Jackson, and of the state of the colony during the adminis¬ 
trations of Governors Phillip, Hunter, and King, we approach 
the period when the colony appeared to havp shaken off its 
crude cuticle, *and to be progressing towards a state whose 
elements of government were not contemptible in comparison 
with those of its great prototype—England. From the Gover¬ 
norship of Macquarie to that of the present day, many important 
improvements in the laws, the customs, and the institutions 
have tajjen place, and, it must be added,*mlmy palpable abuses 
of a seriefus nature have still remained untouched. The mother 
country has proved indeed but a bad mother to New South 
Wales. Till lately, she has never thought of the latter, save 
when some candidate* for a colonial appointment became 
clamorous, and then England has onl^' interfered to frame some 

• , • 

* An indtance occurred but the other day. Otir readers must be acquainted 

with the fact, that the Master of the present ministry himself admits that he was 
induced to offer a colonial appuiotinent to a late M. P., in order to attain a 
certain political otid, quite discuunected from the interests of the colony iu 
question.— Kd. E. i, M. • 
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«ituntioa under the local administration to admit the new officer 
In this manner the system of government has been tampered 
with, and consequently betrays so many abuses. Fearing each 
otiicr, the orumerous officials of Now South Wales have been 
and are playing a game, whose object is not the welfare of 
the people or the settlement, but how to best retain their own 
places, and make them best productive to theii purse strings. 

The oldest and most palpable evil in the policy of New 
South Wales, was the unrestrained practice of importing ardent 
spirits, and allowing the same to become a regular medium of 
exchange in the colony in lieu of the usual currency which had 
become scarce; this evil was fortunately destroyed under Go> 
vernor Bligh> It will best suit onr^plan to make passing allu¬ 
sion to the more prominent events of this Governor’s adminis¬ 
tration. 

Governor Bligh, by many philanthropic acts, greatly improved 
the condition of the colonists at a time when such assistance 
was much needed. He made a tour of inspection in the agri¬ 
cultural districts of the colony, inquiring successively into the 
circumstances and resources of each of (he settlers, and taking a 
list of the articles of household consumption, which each in¬ 
formed him he stood in need of, as well as of the quantity of 
beef, pork, wheat or maize, which he thought he was. likely to 
be able to turn into bis Majesty^s stores in the course of the 
ensuing season ; and according to the idea he was thus enabled 
to form of each settler’s wants and abilities, he gave him an 
order forthwith on the commissariat for the articles which he 
judged it requisite for him to receive, the price of which he 
was to pay in produce at a ctHrtain fixed rate at the ensuing 
harvest. 

But, in endeavouring to alleviate the condition of the poor. 
Governor Bligh gave offence to the rich and inffnenlial of the 
colony. A Mr. Mqparlhur, at the time a wealthy ship-owner of 
Sydney, being disposed for a little speculation, found oi't that a 
pretty considerable draw of specie might be effected in the colony 
by working a still, and he sought to trade with that which the 
Government bad but lately denied the colonists. The still was 
accordingly ordered from England and landed at Sydney; where¬ 
upon the Governor seized it asvforfeit to the state. It is unneces¬ 
sary to follov9 the intricacies of thequestioaof right and wrong’' 
whieh eusned-—suffice it pop harsh word produced another, and 
so on until Mr. .Macarthur Vas imprisoned, and ultimaiely 
arraigned forabclting an insurrectionary movement: in fact, a 
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quiet kind of insurrection resulted, and Governor Bligh was 
superseded by a sort of republican government; meantime the 
late Governor fled to the agricultural districts of the colony ; 
however, the affair in due course beeame known to England, 
and the appointment of a new Governor in Major General 
Macquarie set all to rights again. 

Under Macquarie the colony began to prosper; its ancient 
evils were eradicated, although new ones were engendering. 
During this Governor's administration, the eflicacy of the trans¬ 
portation system began to be properly tested,and as subsequent 
events have shewn, that system has proved, and is proving by 
no means favorable to the welfare of the colony in many im¬ 
portant points. Its demoralizing effects in particular demand 
the abrogation of entirely, if no other arguments 

should be put forward against it. 

We acknowledge ourselves indebted to Dr. Lang for the 
following summary of the character and administration of Go¬ 
vernor Macquarie, which wc have drawnjroma chapter of Dr. 
Lang’s historical account of the colony. 

** Lachlan Macquarie, Esq., assumed the Government of the 
colony on the 2Rth of December, 1809, and retained it for the 
long periodof twelve years, or till the first of Dec., 1821. 

“ The er^MiiGj^vernor Macquarie is not unfrequently referred 
to as the commencement of the prosperity and the rising great¬ 
ness of the British colony of New 8outh Wales. He is styled 
the father of the colony ; and one of the favorite modes of ex- 
citing the popular feeling against the late colohial administra¬ 
tion was to contrast it with that of Governor Macquarie. 1 was 
induced, says Dr. Lang, whose opinions we are now using, for 
a time, to receive these representations myself without hesitation 
and without suspicion; but a closer examination has induced me 
to qualify them with a few grains of salt. 

Gowcriior Macquarie entered on the 'Government of New 
South Wales under the' most favorable auspices. The New 
South Wales Corps, which had long controlled the Government 
and repressed the energies of the colony, being at length ordered 
home to England, there was no organized body in the country 
to counteract his measures; and he had the 7dd regiment of the 
line, whTch had no previous connection with its inhabitants, to 
support them. With a comparatively unlimited command of 
British money and convict labour,'he had the experience of up 
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wards of twenty years tog-uide him in regrard to the best mode of 
expending: the one, and of employing' the other, for the benetit 
of the settlement; and as the grand experiment for which the 
colony had been originally established had now been under trial 
for a long series of years, it required only common discernment 
to ascertain, and common sense to pursue, what was best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the welfare of the free, and to hasten the 
reformation of the convict population* In short, Governor 
Macquarie bad the remodelling of the whole political and moral 
frame-work of the colony most completely in his power; and 
the position he thus occupied for a long series of years wai^ 
consequently, in a moral and political light, much more 
commanding, much more iiinuqntial, and much more im¬ 
portant to the colony in all futur^'^ timeV«|han that of any of 
his successors. 

*' Governor Macquarie commenced his administration by 
issuing two proclamations, agreeably to the instructions with 
which he had beep charged by his Majesty’s Ministers: the 
first was declaratory of the King’s displeasure at the late 
mutinous proceedings in the colony ; the second rendered null 
and void all the acts of the interim Government; leaving 
the Governor, however, a discretionary power to act, both in 
regard to the past and the future, agreeably to tli^-dictates of 
his own judgment. In the exercise of this.oovi^e'r, he ratified 
most of the acts of the provisional government, honored its bills 
on the Treasury, and confirmed for the most part its grants of 
land. 

One of the first duties of a Governor in a new colony is 
to open practicable lines of communication between its different 
settlements, and to render its available territory easily accessi¬ 
ble ; and there is no colony in the empire so happily circum¬ 
stanced in this respect, or in which the Governor can discharge 
(his part of his duty w'ilh so much efiiciency, as New South 
Wales.- ' ^ ^ 

** Governor Macqtiarie’s exertions in this relpect' wore above 
all praise. There had been a sort of road previous to his arrival 
between Sydney and Parramatta, which had been continued to 
Windsor and Kichnrond, to afford the unmerous settlers on the 
Uawkesbary an easy access to the capital. This line of road, 
extendiji|^ dbout forty-five miles. Governor Macquai^ie greatly 
improv^' He also constructed a good road to Liverpool, a 
settlement about twenty nfiles from Sydney, which he had 
,.formed on the banks of George’s river, a navigable stream of 
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minor consequence, which empties itself into Botany Bay ; and 
he subseqiently continued it in difTerentdirections to the west¬ 
ward and south-westward, viz , to the Cow-pastures, the district 
of Bring:elly, and the agriciiitural settlements of Campbelltown, 
Airds, and Appin. 

** But the greatest achievement effected by Governor Mac¬ 
quarie in the way of road-making, was the road across the Blue 
Mountains to Bathurst, a flourishing settlement about one 
hundred and thirty miles to the westward of Sydney. In 
1813, three gentlemen, whose names deserve to be honorably 
mentioned, viz., Mr. Wentworth the barrister, and Messrs. Law- 
son and Blaxiand, two respectable settlers of old standing in 
the colony, determined, during a severe drought which had 
burnt up the herl^"«[jeJij^the eastern part of the territory, and 
caused a severe'^nortality among the cattle, to cross the Blue 
Mountains, the seemingly impassable adamantine wall of the 
colony, in search of a pastoral country to the westward. The 
attempt had repeatedly been made before, but always without 
success. Mr* Caley, a botanist, had penetrated to the greatest 
distance reached by any previous adventurer among the moun¬ 
tain ranges ; but had been obliged at last to give up the 
attempt to cross the mountains, after erecting a heap of stones 
at a spot which has since been called Caley’s Repulse, and 
which R^fet gpns idered the ne plus ultra of Australian discovery 
to the vvesv3?*ih#. It is certainly a most remarkable locality ; 
nothing being visible in any direction but immense masses of 
weather-beaten sandstone rock towering over each other in all 
the sublimity of desolation; while a deep chasm, intersecting a 
lofty ridge covered with blasted trees, seems to present an in¬ 
surmountable barrier to all farther progress. Thls^ barrier, 
however, was happily surmounted, though with incredible diffi¬ 
culty, and the loss of several of their beasts of burden, by the 
gentlemen 1 have mentioned; who succeeded at length in 
reaching a most extensive tract of open jaastoral country to the 
westward, to tphich thousands of the famished sheep and cattle 
of the colony were immediately driven across the mountains 

from the eastern section of the territory. 

“ As it was of great importance to the colony, in the circum¬ 
stances in which it was then placed, to rqgder the vast extent 
of available country which had thus been laifl open easilv'- 
accessible. Governor Macquarie imfnediately placed the whole 

anti Col» Mag,, I'al, xiVt^o, 83* October. 2 C 
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the disposable eonviot labour of the colony on the mountain- 
tract, which the resolute discoverers had successful^ pursued, 
and in a period of time incredibly short succeeded, chiefly by 
dint* of promises and rewards, in forming^ a good road to 
Bathurst, of which at least fifty miles traverse an extent of 
country the most rugged, mountainous, aud sterile imaginable, 
indeed, there was a vigour about Governor Macquario’a admi¬ 
nistration, of which even at this distance of time it is quite 
refreshing to contemplate the effects; and which, undor the 
guidance of a better regulated judgment, would have led to the 
happiest results. The whole extent of road constructed during 
Governor Macquarie's administration, was two hundred and 
seventy-six miles; and along this whole extent substantial 
wooden bridges were constructed wj^iereverthey were required. 

** The number of public buildings every*2ioscription erected 
by Governor Macquarie, not only in Sydney and Parramatta, 
bat in all the other settlements of the colony, as well as in the 
principal settlements of Van Dieman's Land, which was then a 
dependency of New Sputh Wales, would almost exceed belief. 

** 1 am not prepared, however, ^says Dr. Lang) to regard this 
piurt of Governor Macquarie's procedure with unqualified ap¬ 
probation. * it has been his misfortune,'observes Mr.Commis¬ 
sioner Bigge, in bis report to the House of Commons on the state 
of the colony of New South Walea during Governor M;>cquarie’s 
administration, * to mistake the improvemebL.’*'^<^embellish¬ 
ment of the towns for proofs of the solid prosperity of the 
colonists, and to forget that the labour by which these objects 
have been procured, was a source of heavy expense to the British 
treasury, and tbht other means of employment might have been 
tried and resorted to; the effect of which would have been 
to regulate in a cheaper and less ostentatious form, the progress 
of colonization and punishment.' 

** Indeed, Governor Macquarie appears to have been remark¬ 
ably distinguished for what the pbreno'ogists would denomi.'iate 
* a remarkably full development of the organ of Guns>ructive- 
ness, together with a somewhat sizeable organ ^ vanity.' Now, 
in so far as the former of these propensities led his Excellency 
to lay down ao entirely new plan for the town of Sydney, 
(which, previops to bis arnval, was a mere assemblage of paltry 
erections holding \ sort of intermediate place between a hat 
and a bopsiyVnd disposed «n every possible form of irregularity 
end cooiUtKln,) and to inspire its inhabitants with a laudable 
regard for external appearances, it was evidently highly bene- 
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ficial to the colony; for in tlicso respects the town of Sydney 
undoubttillly owes every thitig* to Governor Macquarie. But, 
ill so far as these propensities led his Excellency to erect 
numerous public buildings of very questionable utility, or rather 
of no utility whatever in the actual circtimstances of tiie colony, 
for the purpose apparently of transmitting' his own Celtic name 
to succeeding' generations, and thereby to keep whole hordes 
of convict mechanics and labourers consrresrated in the towns of 
the colony, instead of dispersing them as widely as possible, and 
employing them in the clearing of land and the formation of 
agricultural settlements all over the territory ;—they occa¬ 
sioned a most extravagant and wasteful expenditure of 
British money and proved a fruitful source of colonial 
demoralization. , 

There is, d»i»Vblif^sTsome allowance to bo made for Gover¬ 
nor Macquarie’s peculiar situation, in being left by the British 
Government to find employment as he could for the constantly 
increasing convict population of the colony, for whose labour 
there was necessarily but a very inadetyiate demand on the part 
of the free emigrant inhabitants of the territory. 

** As there was comparatively little demand for eonviel 
labour for agricultural purposes on the part of private iqdivi- 
duals, or for opening new settlements for the location of 
additioi^ free settlers, from the almost total cessation of 
emigratiflil MQ. ^ ^ he territory. Governor Macquarie was tempted 
to employ a large number of the convicts in the erection of 
public buildings, of very little utility to the colony generally, 
in the chief towns of the territory. 

** To a person of genuine philanthropy it dbnnoC fail to be a 
subject of regret, that the wb^jle of the money which was thus 
unnecessarily and extravagantly expended, should have been 
extracted from the pockets of the people already ^overburdened 
with the triple lead of taxes, and tithes, and poor-rates ; but it 
is aggravating in the highest degree to reflect, that through the 
mistaken pol^y, I might almost call it*tbe absolute infatuation, 
of Major-General Macquarie, in this particular, a very large 
proportion of that expenditure, which was so willingly borne 
by the representatives of a right-generous «nd noble nation, 
under the idea of its being all carelutly and judiciously ap¬ 
plied in promoting the moral and generatwelfare of their own 
miserable out-casta, should have been actually tneurred in care 
rying on a proucesa of demoralizSition in the convict colony of 
New South Wales, and in prevdiitiilgtlm attaiuinent of the chief 
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end for which tliat colony was originally established—the re¬ 
formation of its convict population. ^ 

“ The demoralizing influence indirectly resulting from tho 
gratification of Governor Macquarie’s taste for public buildings, 
cannot be more fitly illustrated than in the plan he pursued for 
the erection of a general hospital in Sydney. Had the convicts 
been dispersed over the territory in the way 1 have suggested, 
an hospital of comparatively small dimensions would have been 
suflTicient at head-quarters: at all events, a plain, substantial 
edifice w as all that was wanted for such a purpose, till the ex¬ 
pense of erecting ornamental buildings could be borne by tho 
revenue of the colony. The colonial architect, however, having 
submitted to Governor Macquarie a plan of a spacious and costly 
edifice, consisting of a centre building and two detached wings, 
to be erected of cut .stone, with a doiffiie Vefa^s^ah or covered 
portico, completely surrounding each of the three piles of 
building, he determined that it should by all means be carried 
into elTect. With this view, as there were comparatively few 
artificers among the convicts at the time when this measure was 
resolved on, he made an agreement, on the part of the colonial 
Ooverntoient, with Messrs. D’Arcy Wentworth, Blaxcell, and 
Riley, by which these gentlemen stipulated to erect a building 
agreeably to the plan proposed, on condition of receiving a cer¬ 
tain quantity of rum from the King’s store, and of having the 
sole right to purchase, or to land free of duty, all the^^stient spirits 
that should be imported into the colony for a term of years. 
The Rum Hospital, as it vi-as called at the time, was accordingly 
erected on these conditions; and, standing as it does, on the 
summit of one of fclie two ridges on which the town of Sydney is 
built, with a valley terminating; in the beautiful inlet called 
Sydney Cove between, it is, doubtless, a highly interesting and 
striking feature in the general aspect of one of the most 
thriving andbest situated commercial towns in the world. 

“ In the year 1824, the Rum Hospital was calculated to be 
worth £20,0U0. I am Oonfident as good a building could now 
be erected for £10,000. The quantity of Bengal rum which 
the contractors received from Government was 60,000 gallons, 
which at the time was worth the whole estimated cost of the 
building. The monopoly was for three years ; it was after¬ 
wards cxt^inded to three and a half, or four; and,*as the con¬ 
tractors ceuId'lMirchase spirit^ at three shillings, and retail them 
at forty, ^.yt'as supposed to be worth at least £100.000. In 
short, .tJi0 monopoly was a &or( olregium donum, or royal gift. 
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over and above Ibe fair markcl price of the article bargained 
for. 

The lavi.*>h expenditure of British money in the erection or 
numcrotis public buildings of minor utility, and the extraordi' 
nary facility which was thus afforded to the emancipated con¬ 
vict population for indulging in every species of unhallowed 
di^^»ipation, tended even to neutralize the most judicious mea¬ 
sures which Governor Macquarie had himself adopted for tiic-ir 
progressive reformation. A measure, for instance, of vast import¬ 
ance to the colon}’, which Governor Macquarie pursued with 
much grealerzeai than success, vvastf )0 formation of an agricul¬ 
tural popnidition from the class of emancipated convicts. Adhering* 
to the principle on ”:t?'"’^0ovcrnor Phillip had been empowered 
to act.by the Brilish Government, Governor Macquarie gave 
grants of thirty acres of land each to persons of this class on 
attaining their freedom. Rut there was this important difference 
between the system pursued by Governor Phillip and that of 
Governor Macquarie: Governor Phiflip gave such grants 
of land only to individuals of good character, who, hehad 
reason to believe, would settle upon the land, and make a 
good use of it; Governor Macqtiarie, on the contrary, appears 
to havegiven them indiscriminately to all ; and whereas it was 
certain 1^ ^ no means the intention of the British Government 
that such grarTts^f land should in any case be given to emanci¬ 
pated convicts for the purpose of being sold, it is, nevertheless, 
a notorious fact, that by far the greater number of Governor 
Macquarie’s grants of this kind were never tshken possession of 
by the grantees,but were sold immediately,and generally for rum. 

“ During the lunar course of his administration, however, 
Governor Macquarie succeeded in settling many families of 
emancipated convicts on small farms in various parts of the 
territory ; as for instance, along the banks of the Hawkesbury 
ahd Nepean rivers, and at the agricultural settlements of Camp* 
bell-toNn and-Appin ; and had subsequent events not reduced 
many of these families to debts and difficulties, and obliged 
them at last to sell their farms, the result would doubtless have 
been exceedingly pleasing to the eye of philanthropy. 

" It is allowed on all hands, that Governor .Macquarie neitlicr 
coiinteganced nor encouraged the ejass of free emigrant settlers 
throughout the ^colony, and that his procedure in this respect 
operated in so fares a completerfiheck to emigration, lie hud 
been expressly enjoined in his letter of instructions from his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to pay particular attention to those I’kA; 
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settlers who had exerted themselves in favor of Governor Bli^h ; 
bat he entirely neg:lected them. In short, his Excellency*s- 
mexim was,' New South Wales is a country for the reformation 
of convicts ; free people have no right to come to it.’ He had,, 
doubtless, been strongly prejudiced against the class generally 
by the officers of the New South Wales Corps, to whom the 
free settlers were of course politically obnoxious, in consequence 
of their adhering to the deposed Governor. 

** Besides, it is reported on good authority, that immediately 
after his arrival in the colony. Governor Macquarie was advised 
by Lieut.-Colonel (now General) Foveaiix, who then com> 
manded the New South Wales Corps, to bring forward, as 
much as possible, the emancipated coqvicts, or as they are tech¬ 
nically styled ill the colony, the emaucipLsN^ This advice 
appears to have been followed with all the promptness and 
decision of his energetic character; for, on the r2th of January, 
1810, that is, before he had been a month in the colony, he ap¬ 
pointed Andrew Thomnyon, a Scotchman of this class, to the 
office of the magistracy—an appointment, for which there had 
been no precedent in the previous history of the colony, and 
which can scarcely be justified on the plea of necessity. 
Governor Macquarie had, it seems, given some personal ofTeiico 
to Colonel Foveaiix, and this apparently benevolent ad^ce was 
the method which that officer employed of com¬ 

pliment ; for, in reference to that advice. Colonel Foveaux is 
reported to have observed to his secretary, Lieut. Finucane, 
* that he bad now placed a blister on Governor Macquarie which 
he would never b*e able to remove.’ 

** Governor Macquarie was certainly of an arbitrary disposi¬ 
tion; and his prejudices, in regard to t^e two classes of the free 
population of the colony, may perhaps have been a little em¬ 
bittered by the f>ersonal opposition he sometimes experienced, 
in regard to his favorite measures, from some of the free emi¬ 
grant settlers. It is refated,at least, that a reputable im;)ividual 
of this class having transmitted representations against his 
measures to the Secretary of State, Governor Macquarie, 
doubtless niader the influence of strong irritation, observed, 
in reply, * that there were only two classes of individuals in 
New South Wales-otbose who had been convicted, and those 
who ought td^ave been so.^ 

As iiivolving a system of penal discipline and reform. 
Governor Mac iiarie’s adminiJtration of the Government of 
Ngw South Wales was unquestionably a failure, lo the disposal 
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atid employiiieiitrt)f the convicts during^ Iiis Govt rtitiient, thc$se 
^rcat objects of the orig^inal establishment of the colony were, 
if not nnifortnly, at least too frequently, postponed by objects 
of far inferior importance. In this opinion I am not singular. 
After enumerating the difTerenl kinds of labour in which con¬ 
victs were employed on the Government establishments, Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge confirm< it iii his cvtiunco before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

“ 1 am also constrained, from a sovereign regard to truth, to re¬ 
mark, that the principle ou which emancipation, tickets of leave, 
and other indiilgencies, were too frequently granted to convicts 
by Governor Macquarie, fiad a direct tendency to preclude (he 
reformation of the convict, and to obliterate from his mind Ml 
sense of criminal'vV."' t/€*)ivicts who liad either brought money 
with them to the colony,—the fruit, perhaps, of their knavery 
in England,—or whose wives had followed them out wllh 
their accumulated and dishorieAt savings, or who had ori^icfaliy 
moved in a higher sphere in society than the mere labourer,—- 
not unfrequentiy received tickets of lelive on their arrival ill 
Sydney, and were immediately placed in as comfortable Circam- 
stances as they had ever known in England, besidel possemtOg 
facilities for making money such as they could never have 
a[iticipu|ed in the mother cniintry. Persons in these Circum¬ 
stances, rbaiii^over. had only to render eome small service to 
the Government, as in supplying horses and carts for an expe¬ 
dition of discovery, for conveying the Governor’s ba^gago 
w'hen travelling in the interior, or for carrying stores and 
provisions to some road party, to obtain emancipation or entire 
freedom in the colony; while it not unfreqUcntly happened that 
‘Others obtained similar indulgences through the recommenda¬ 
tions of unprincipled magistrates, superintendents, or overseers, 
to whom they bad. rendered private services as the price of 
their corrupt influence. Of thirty-nine convict labourers on tliO 
Bathyrst road, three obtained free pardons ; one. a ticket of 
leave; and thirty-five, emancipations; labile seven coirVilftS 
holding tickets of leave received emancipatiobs merely fOI* 
supplying horses and carts for the carriage of provisions khd 
stores : nay, a convict who had blen transported for the second 
time, and who, on his arrival in Sydney, had obtained a ticket 
of leave, and was allowed to open a publiclioase at Parra¬ 
matta, obtained his emancipation for merely sending a IiorsO 
And cart, under the charge of his assigned convict servant, 
io assist in conveying provisions and stores to (he road-parties. 
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*• Governor Macquarie's early efforts ' to bring forward' the 
emancipists had received much and perhaps injudicious comment 
dalion from the Parliamentary Committee on Transportation in 
the year 1012; and, although Earl Bathurst endeavoured after¬ 
wards to put him on his guard against the evil consequences 
that might ensue from incautiously pushing such a principle to 
extremities; the circumstance appears to have not only con¬ 
firmed him in his adherence to the course he was pursuing, but 
to have induced him to adopt every possible means of render¬ 
ing it virtually imperative on all and sundry to follow his 
example. 

That Governor Macquarie was right in the abstract, in 
endeavouring to restore to society individuals who had given 
undoubted evidence of their thorough is undeniable; 

but the method he employed in effecting that praiseworthy ob¬ 
ject was not less objectionable, than his selection of individual 
emancipists for putting his benevolent experiment to the test 
was peculiarly injudicious. It may be laid down as a general 
principle, that if an individual who has been a convict becomes 
thoroughly reformed, he will exhibit a retiring disposition, 
and court obscurity ; and that, on the contrary, if a person of 
this class is obtrusive in his demeanour, and ready on every 
occasion to thrust himself on the society of those whoj^ill re¬ 
gard him with aversion or suspicion, there is a m^ffij^ertaioty 
of his not being reformed at all. Governor^Rfacqiiarie’s re¬ 
formed characters were unfortunately of the latter description ; 
and his Excellency having taken extraordinary pains to have 
them forced into society, it was not at all wonderful that a con¬ 
siderable majority of the reputable portion of the inhabitanta 
of the colony should refuse to submit to his dictation in a 
matter so entirely beyond the province df a Governor, and that 
much bitterness of feeling should be the unhappy result of the 
ill-managed experiment. 

** These efforts of Governor Macquarie were particyilarly 
obnoxious to most of the officers of the 46lh and 48tli regi¬ 
ments, as well as to certain of the civil officers and other 
respectable inhabitants of the colony; and as Governor Mac¬ 
quarie was unfortunately subject to the common weakness 
of military Governors, in regarding as the enemies qif his 
person and gtt^^rnment all who were not disposed to make an 
entire sui^fender of their own judgments and feelings to his ; 
the usual scenes of colonial wai/are, crimination and recrimi¬ 
nation, ensued ; aud these jarrings bad, in this particular 
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instance, the singularly unhappy eflecl of making' the two 
classes, of which society is composed in the Australian colonies, 
regard each other with much more unfriendly feelings than if no 
such iiidjudicious attempts to unite them had ever been made. 
These feelings still subsist; but, as the management of the colonial 
press, which,in the hands of thoroughly unprincipled and worth* 
less characters of the class of emancipated cdnvicts, has hitherto 
been the most influential agent in keeping them alive for the 
worst of purposes, has at length passed into other and better 
linrids;—there is reason to hope that the moral evils of which 
they have long been productive in colonial society will now be 
gradually neutralized. . 

“ 1 should be sorry, however, to do so much injury to the 
memory of Governor Alacqifarie, as not to inform the reader 
that his errors were rather errors of the understanding than of 
the heart. He had evidently taken up a wrong idea of his 
duty in the very peculiar circumstances in which he was placed ; 
and being a man of much decision of characjter on the one hand, 
and a stranger on the other to that acuteness of moral sense 
which often compensates for ubtnseness of intellectual vision, he 
was apt to push every thing to extremes. He encouraged and 
promoted marriage in those quarters in which a very different 
mode oriifbri|)ad been previously connived at; and, in externals 
at least, the dbtntjy^ssumcd quite a different aspect undo his 
vigorous and encrgetic|management from what it had previously 
worn. Towns were planned or improved during his govern¬ 
ment ; and the inhabitants were encouraged, by grants of land 
or other inexpensive gratuities, to erect sobstantiai buildings. 
1 have already noticed the discovery of the Bathurst country^ 
the district of Argyle, the grand outlet to a well-watered agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral country of vast extent to the south-west¬ 
ward was also discovered during his administration. The 
l.achlan and Macquarie rivers, to the westward of the Blue 
Moiintainsv were traced by Mr. 0.xley, the Surveyor-General, 
till they gradually disappeared in vast swamps in the western 
interior ; and the river Hastings, with a large extent of pastoral 
country to the westward, called Liverpool Plains, was discor 
vered to the northward. The agricultural penal settlement of 
Emu Plains, at the eastern base of the Blue Mountains, was 
formed during the government of Majo*r General Macquarie, as 
also the penal settlements of Nev^casile at the mouth of the 
River Hunter, and of Port Macquarie al the mouth of the 
Hastings. 
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** The highest talents and the most extensive acquirements 
are uniformly found conjoined with some weakness or other, to 
remind us of the condition of our mortal existence. Governor 
Macquarie's weakness was a rabid desire for immortalit\’» that 
took a singular deiig^ht in having his name affixed to every thing 
that required a name in the colony ; whether public buildings 
or remarkable localities, places, persons, or things* It wassaid 
of Greece by one of the ancient Roman poets, * There is not a 
stone i' the land without a name.'* On my first arrival in the 
colony; shortly after the close of Governor Macquarie's adminis- 
fiistration, it appeared to me that a similar remark might with 
almost equal propriety have been made of New South Wales ; 
iwilh this dilTercnce, however,—tl yit in the latter case the name 
for every thing was Macquarie. Th^ Governor's weakness in 
this particular being easily discovered, the calculating colonists 
found it their interest to affix his Excellency’s name to any 
thing he had given them in the shape of landed propeKy^ as in 
that case they were ^almost sure to obtain an extension of their 
grants. A worthy colonist, with whom I was sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted to learn the circumstance a few years ago, had 
at one time no feWer than two farms and a sou—-all called 
Macquarie. 

** A propensity of this kind on the part of tltc^rnler was 
likely to be a fruitful subject of ridicule v^Jtb.^44fose who were 
dissatisfied with his measures ; and the following instance of 
this species of colonial humour is not undeserving of preserva¬ 
tion. The late Dr. Townson, LL. D., a gentleman of very su¬ 
perior literary and scientific acquirements, who bad published a 
volume of Travels in Hungary, and had afterwards settled in 
New South Wales, was oii some occasion entertaining a party 
of visitors at his residence, a few miles beyond the settlement of 
Liverpool, by shewing them his extensive and well-stocked 
garden and orchard. One of the p. rty, observing an insect on 
one of the trees in the grounds, asked the doctor, i\<ho was an 
eminent naturalist, what its name was. The doctor replied, 
with \he utmost gravity, Mt is a species of bug that abounds 
in the live timber of the .colony: it has not yet got a name ; but 
1 propose that it should be called Cimex Mafquarianus or the 
Macquarie Bug.* 

*' After* long andJabbt^us administration of nea'rly twelve 
years Major General Macq^rie was succeeded in the govern- 


* Nullum me nomine saxnm.—Jurenaf. 
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ment of New South Wales on the first of December, 1B2I, by 
Major General Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B.. He returned to 
his native land immediately after, and died, much and justly re¬ 
gretted by a large proportion of the colonists, in the year 
1824." 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. H. S. CONWAY, C. B., LATE 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, MADRAS ARMY. 

It appears that the Brigadier reached Bompcchurlah, a sta- 
tivin about 12 miles on this side of Nackrycul.and about 45 from 
ihe Kisliiah, on Friday, May 12, and shortly after arriving at 
the Bungalow, feeling, as he said, a little unwell, and as a 
timely precaution, he tooa c^ht grains of calomel, after which 
he ate a hearty breakfast. About the middle of the day ho 
complained of exhaustion, and lay down. He suficred severely 
from the eflects of the medicine, during the day and night, but 
Icll himself well enough to continue his journey the following 
inerning, (Saturday, the 13lh,) and to rMe the latter part of 
the march. He arrived at Nackryciil weak and exhausted, and 
received from the apothecary attending him, a draught to stop 
the eflects of the medicine. He breakfasted at 10, with his party, 
and, shorUy after that meal, was taken with spasms in his feet, 
and hands, anf^^tomach,—these continued throughout the day. 
ilis attendants administered every relief in their power, by 
rubbing him on the diflerent parts as they were attacked ; and 
the apothecary, from time to time, administered ether, &c. 
About three o'clock, a messenger was sent to Guntoor, about 
forty miles distant, fora medical man. The Brigadier opposed 
this, saying, that before the Doctor could arrive, he should 
either be gone or much better. Until 6 o’clock in the evening, 
he coniiuutfd sensible, occasionally dozing, but repeatedly 
awaking with the pain of the returning spasms. He did not 
speak during this time. At about G o’clock he fell into a sleep, 
and only awoke again once before he breathed his last, tie 
expired, without a groan or a struggle, about 8 o'clObk. 

By means of great exertions, his remains were consigned to 
the earth on SuhdaV, about 12 o’clock. The service was read 
by Lieutenant Cadeli of the Artillery, who was at NackryculV 
on his way to Hyderabad, when Colopel Conway arrived. 

We have been kindly furnished t^itb the means of giving our 
readers the following short account of the career and brilliant 
services of this distinguLhed officer 
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On the 28th May, 1794, he was appointed Cadet of Infantry, 
of the season 1793. He arrired at Calcutta on the 5lh January, 
and at Madras on the 5lh October, 1795, having, during the 
intermediate period, been detained at Calcutta on duty. Since 
that period, with the exception of about five months absence to 
the sea-coast, on sick certificate, in 17S>5. and a month on 
furlough, in 1832, he never was absent from his duty, nor had 
any furlough either to Europe or in India. He served in the 
Infantry from 1795 to 1790. In 1706, he commanded a corps of 
European artificers, formed for the siege of Colombo. In 1797, 
he commanded the light company of the 2d Madras European 
regiment, on the Manilla expedition, and was selected by 
General St. Leger, who coinmanded^^ie divi>ion of the expedi> 
tion at Penang, to act as Adjutant to the 3d battalion, and 
returned with it to the coast, with a view to his removal into 
the Cavalry,—there being a prospect of a war with Tippoo, 
and the European regiment being destined to garrison the 
Moluccas. After thq Mysore campaign, he was sent to A rent, 
and appointed Adjutant to the 6th regiment Light Cavalry, a 
newly raised corps. He acted as Riding-Master as well as 
Adjutant; performed the duties of Cantonment Adjutant and 
Postmaster of Arcot; was reviewed with his regiment, and 
marched to join General Dngald Campbell, on fiejd-service in 
the Ceded Districts, within eleven montha* fKffn the date on 
which the first drafts joined the regiment. In 1809, ho 
was selected by Sir George Barlow to bo Adjutant-General 
of the Army, having previously held the Deputy Adjutant- 
Generalship of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force for four 
years. In 1812, he introdudbd into the army, and organized 
under the auspices of Sir Samuel .Auchmuty, the Rifle and 
Light Infantry corps, the value and utility of which arm of the 
service is sufliciently well known. We must not omit to men¬ 
tion, that, in the waf against the confederated Mahratta Chief¬ 
tains, in 1803-4-5 and part of 6, he acted as Brigslde-Major 
of the Cavalry brigade, with the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
and thqt he frequently acted, during the campaign, as Secretary 
and Brigade Major to Colonel Stephenson, commanding that 
^orce. On the 31st October, 1828, Colonel Conway was 
deputed by ^the Madras Government on a special ipission to 
Bengal,.to enquire into the comparative state of the armies of 
the three Presidencies, and re|arned on the 2d April 1830. On 
the 8tb November, 1831, he was appointed by Government to 
inspect and report upon the Silladar Horse of the Mysore Go- 
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vernment, nnd to examine the accounts and arrears of pay due 
to them. His recent promotion to the rank of Brigadier, and 
appointment to the command of Hyderabad, are still fresh in the 
memory of our readers. 

The campaigrns and expeditions on which Brigadier Conway 
was employed, during' his long and eventful period of service, 
may be thus summed up; viz,—expedition to Ceylon in IT 96 , 
under the command of Colonel James Stuart-~expedition to 
Manilla in 1797, under Major-General Sir James Craig—My*? 
sore campaign, under Major-General Harris, in 1700—cam¬ 
paign in the Ceded Distri^s, under Major-General Diigald 
Campbell, in 1801 and 1802—campaign against the confederated 
Mahratta Chiefs in 1803-4-5, and part of 1806, under the com¬ 
mand of Major-General Sir ^Arthur Wellesley, Colonels Ste¬ 
venson, Halliburton and Lang, respectively—campaign against 
Rajah Mahopet Ram who had rebelled against the Nizam, in 
1807, under the command of Colonel T. G. Montresor—in 1815, 
he served with the army of reserve assembled on the Ttenbud- 
dra, under the personal command of his Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Sir T. Hyslop, Commander-in-chief—-in 1817-18, he 
served in the campaign against Holkar and the Pindaries, with 
the army of the Deckan, under the personal command of Sir T. 
Hyslop. 

oflibers of the Indian army have been present at more 
battles, sieges, &c„ than the late Brigadier Conway. In 1796^ 
(February 12.) he was present at the battle of Colombo, In the 
seige of that place. In 1799, he was present at the battle of 
Malavilly, and various other skirmishes and affairs of out-posts, 
and, in the same year, at the seige of Seringapatam! In 1801 and 
1802, he shared in all the forced marches with General Camp¬ 
bell, in the Ceded Districts, and at the different assaults and 
affairs during that service. He was detached in command of a 
squadron of Cavalry, and a few companies of Infantry, to 
blockade the Polygar Forts of Tippoo Reddy Pillay, Shaikle- 
poor, and '^arsapoor, in the Cummum Distnet; but, finding it 
impossible to execute any orders, owing to the jungle, running 
close up to the wall, he took advantage of the gates being open 
to surprise the Fort of Tippoo Reddy I^llay, by riding into it a 
little before day-light, at the head of a Havildar’s party of 
Cavalry, supported by his squadron, and, after some opposition, 
made the gfkrrison prisoners. He marched again in a Tew hours, 
and found the Fort of Shaiklepoor evacuated. He then pur¬ 
sued his march during the night, about thirty miles, and having 
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by surprise occupied on accessible breach in one of the bastions 
of Narsapoor. by a dismounted party, the g'arrison surrendered 
at da 3 '-break. In 1803, he w,as engaged in several aflTuirs and 
skirmishes with the enemy, at different periods of the campaign* 
He was employed to reconnoitre the enemy's camp on the 8th 
and loth September, and led (as a guide) the columns wbich 
made the night attacks on Scindiah's camp, in the vicinity of 
Biidnapoor. He accompanied the storming party of Jafilnah, 
and commanded the parly which took possession of the town of 
Berhamporc. He w'as present at the sciges of Jaulnah, Asseer- 
ghur, and Gwalghur: battle of^rgaiim ; with Colonol Ste¬ 
venson's division on the flank of Sir Arthur Wellesley's divi¬ 
sion, at the Battle of Assayc.—In 1804,-hc w’as present at the 
sieges ofChandore, Galnn, and tjie assault upon Jassclgaum.— 
Commanded an extensive convoy'from Madras to Auriingabad, 
consisting of young oillcers, recruits, remoant horses, medical 
and military stores, clothing, &c., &c., for the armies in advance, 
and was joined at Hyderabad by 10,000 Briujaries with rice.— 
The timely arrival^of this convoy enabled Colonels Wallace 
and Halliburton, with their respective divisions, to open tho 
second campaign ; and he was on this occasion honored by the 
acknowledgments of the British Resident at the Court of Hy¬ 
derabad. Finally, in 1817, he was present at the battle of 
Aiahidpoor, and the storming of Talnair. * 

The above are the principal actions which this higbl 3 ' 
distiifguished officer was personally engaged. His pride, as a 
man and as a soldier, was gratified by many and most flattering 
testimonials of service, in every part of his career, and from the 
most distinguished commanders of the day. By the Duke of 
-Wellington (then, Sir Arthur Wellesley) be was recommended 
to Lord William Bentinck (on the former leaving India) as an 
officer who had rendered him important services during the 
campaign. By the same eminent commander he was thanked 
ill General Orders, besides receivii g several personal acknow¬ 
ledgments of the' approbation with which be ^iewed the 
gelientry of his conduct. He was thanked at the bead of his 
deteohmeot, after onp of his brilliant expipits (the surprise of 
Tippoo Reddy) by Gjaperal Campbell,—** for the spirit and 
decision with which he had drawn the maiden sword of the 
6 th Light Cavalry.*' He possessed private letters of acknow¬ 
ledgment* from Sir John Aberprombie, Lord Hastings, and Sir 
John Malcolm. His name was recorded on several occasions on 
the minutes of Governmeht, in which bis name appears with 
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the approbation of successive Governors and Commanders-in- 
chief, and of the Court of Directors: and, on his duath-bed. Sir 
Alexander Campbell left him, a| the last legacy he bequeathed 
in this world, his high and valuable testimony to his services! 
On the 10th June, 1819, he received the honorary distinctioa 
of the third class of the Order of the Bath. 

Such is a brief statement of the services and career of Briga¬ 
dier Conway, C. B. The Madras Army will long preserve with 
afTection and respect the memory of an officer whose distinctions 
were gained in their ranks, and whose heart’s desire was Uie 
honor and happiness of the liriny at the head of which he so 
long held one of the most responsible offices. We need not 
attempt to add the feeble tribute of our pratse to the niemury 
of one, whose worth as a man and member of society, is the 
theme of every tongue, and whose military career has been 
marked by the approbation of the Duke of Wellington. 


HEATHEN FESTIVALS AND.IDOLATRY. 

We are glad to observe that the repeated exhortations of the 
Indian press, have at length led to something like systematic 
proceedings for the extinction of the frequent idolatrous fes- 
ti\<«Jls in Lndia. A memorial to this end, addressed to Sir Robert 
Grant, has been framed and acknowledged by the signatures of 
some highly respe^bln Indian ecclesiastics. Our readers will 
And it appended (o this article, for it must bo considered of the 
gravest importance in a political, as well as religious, point of 
view. It is temperately written ; simply soliciting the institu^ 
tion of enquiry into the subject. But all enlightened India 
assists this memorial with one voice ; and, therefore, the autho¬ 
rities cannot but make a decisive step towards the suppression 
of hearl-barrowing, disgusting, fanatical proceedings, which 
are insulting and disgraceful to Christian society, as well as 
a severe annoyance to it. These superstitious rites are not, as 
once, openly espoused by the rich and noble Natives, they are 
now proceeded with by the poorest castes, and merely tolerated 
by the donations and latent good will of the former. It cannot, 
then, bo difficult to appease the superstitious castes with some 
modifications of the riles, whilst the abominations of them are 
entirely abolished. However, should the task prove difficult, 
it would liot iusurmountabie ; public honour demands that 
it be dund, and the first thing liiat claims the notice of the 
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authorities is the well known fact of officers and troops of the 
British Government participating in these rites and festivals; 
and enhancing their consequeqpe by volunteering in the garish 
processions, resulting from some by-gone political arrange¬ 
ment,—this indecorous, we might say, infidel participation of 
the British Government in the superstitions of an abjectly 
uncivilized race, has been carried on for many years. Of course, 
so far as baubles and dross will go, the insult to Heaven has 
been over-well paid ; but gold must not buy a nation's honor, 
although it can very often, and very cheaply arrange for that of 
an individual. We sincerely hope that another year may not 
pass, stained by jj^xe conduct we have animadverted on. For 
the superstitious rites themselves, it will probably take some 
time entirely to eradicate them, and to deaden the deeply 
rooted prejudices* of the natives. We trust,however, to the 
influence of our Educational Schools, and our Missionaries, as 
regards these points. 

** In a couple of weeks,'* says one of our latest arrivals, we 
shall see the streets of Calcutta crowded with fanatics who have 
bored their tongues, sides, and different parts of the body, with 
thick rods of iron, bamboos, ropes, and all manner of things, 
and who, in a state of intoxication, dance about the streets, to 
the great danger of their own health, and scandal of the sober 
and sensible portion of the inhabitants* 'Ciiese follies will end 
in the climax of being swung round on large posts, suspended 
with iron hooks passing through the muscles of the back ; so 
that should either their flesh, or any part of the machinery give 
way, death would be the almost certain consequence of their 
madness. * 

** This is certainly a species of coq^uct which must be ranked 
next to suicide, and, like that crime, ought to come under the 
cognizance of the law, especially as there is no injunction in 
the shasters which requires the people to observe these rites. 
Indeed, it is well known that the lowest caste are the only 
people who observe this custom ; the respectable portion of 
them have nothing further to do with-it than encouraging the 
mob in their follies with presents and their countenance* Had 
it been even a traditional observance of religion all classes of 

i 

* After aU,'we verily believe" the love drink actuates these wretches iu their 
abominations, something more than does any perverted religious notions they 
may possess.—/fjr/. E. /. Mag. * 
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Hindoos would have joined in it; bnt such i^ not the ease. 
The lowest castes, who would even leap into fire for a mouth¬ 
ful of liquor, are the only people that bore their bodies, add 
obtain presents from the wealthy but ignorant portion of thmr 
countrymen, lire mania for drinking urges them on to the 
most extravagant lengths ; and it is not unfrequently thaldcath, 
or, at least, the loss of some limb, is the result. After the feast 
is over, the wounds of these fanatics, and the exhaustion of 
their strength, often oblige them to neglect their usual occupa¬ 
tions fordays together, to the greatdistress of their famiJies and 
employers. It is true, these practices are confined to the poor: 
but the parental care of these, no less than that of the more 
fortunate, has been committed by Providence into the hands of 
Government, and they ougl^, on no account, to neglect these 
people. If the Saiigor Infanticide could be stopped-~-if a 
ftentindk could abolish the human sacrifice in the Suttee rite 
—why cannot our present Governor-General immortalize hie 
name in the record of humanity, by isMiing an order to prevent 
the manglingof (he body at this Poojah« It is not necessary 
that the Poojah itself be interfered with. On (he contrary, we 
would encourage the collection of people at the fairs which are 
held at this Poojah. These tend, on the one hand, to promote 
trade and honest industry, by affording opportunities for selling 
various Aticles; whilst, on the other, they give to the people 
a character of cbeeaful hilarity, which is always commendable. 

** Much as education has advanced among our countrymen, 
during these six years, many of them are yet so wedded to their 
old customs, that encouragement is, to this day, given to the 
improper practices we have been deprecating. There is many 
a Baboo who allows his ground to to made the theatre for the 
enactment of these inhuman rites; and, deaf to the voice of 
reason, is determined to perpetuate a custom which is alike 
disgraceful to all who are concerned in it. These, should be 
marked down in the black-book of lD 4 ian abominations, as 
people deserving severe censure from their mere intelligent 
countrymen.^* 

The followingis the memorial we have alluded to 4 we com¬ 
mend it to the careful perusal of every reader:— 

" To thfi Right Hon. Sir Robert Grfint, G.C.H.,Gotyemor in 
Counoil, i7om^y.—Right Honorable Sir,—We, the undcc- 
aigned ministers of the gospel,* and members of differeut 
Seat India and Colo:tial Mag., Vol. x/r., Vo. 83, OtAtAer. • C 
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Christian denominations, begr leave most respectfully to me* 
moriaiize your Ezcellency in Council, with reference to this 
Presidency, on the position in which the Briti>h power in India 
has for many years stood, with reg-ard to the idolatries and 
superstitions of its Native subjects, and with regard to the 
requisitions of an iinscriptural nature, which, in certain eases, 
are made from its Christian officers, both civil and military. 
We fear that this position is one which, in many respects^ is 
calculated to provoke the indignation of that God who has 
given our nation the sovereignly over this great people; is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of religious toleration ; 
is calculated to degrade the European character in the eyes of 
the Natives ; is opposed to the benevolent wishes of our native 
country, for introduction amongstIhem of nseful knowledge, 
and for their religious and moral improvement, as expressed in 
Act 53, George ill, chapter 155 ; and is contrary to the views 
of the Honorable the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, as expressed in their despatch to the Supreme 
Government of lndia,«dated the 20lh February, 1833, in which 
it is required, that, * in all matters relating to their temples, 
their worship, their festivals, their religious practices, and their 
ceremonial observances, our Native subjects be left entirely to 
themselves.* 

• * 

** The countenance and support extended to idolatry, and 
the violation of the principles of toleration^o which we refer, 
consist principally in the following particulars;— 

“ 1. In the employment of Brahmans, and others, for the 
purpose of making heathen invocations fur rain and fair weather. 

2. In the inscription of Shri on public documents, and the 
dedication of the Government records to Ganesha, and other 
false gods. • 

** 3. In the entertainment, lit the courts of justice, of ques¬ 
tions of a purely idolatrous nature, when no civil right depends 
on them. , 

'*4. In the degradation of certain castes, by dXcloding 
them from-particular offices and benefits not connected with 
religion. 

*' 5. In the servants of^ Government, civil and miflfary, in 
their official capacity, at Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, 
with a vievjf to participate in tlieir riles and eeren^onies, or 
in the joining of troops', and the use of regifncutd hands 
in the processions of Heathoo 4nd Muhammadan festivals. 
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or in their altendonce in any other capaeriy than that of 
a police, for the preservation of the peace. 

** 3. In the firing of salutes by the troops, or by the vessels 
of the Indian Navy, in intimation and honor of Heathen fes¬ 
tivals, Muhammadan idols, &c. 

'** We know, that, in the particular instances above enumera¬ 
ted, the consciences of many of the servants of Government 
have been wounded, atid been required, by the regulations of 
Government, or by the usage of the service, to take. 

** We, therefore, most respectfully solicit that enquiry may 
be made, by your Excellency in Ckmncil, into the topics to 
which we have adverted; and we would further suggest that 
the following particulars ought also to be included in the 
enquiry, as it may often found, that, where only justice or 
ehaiity was intended, an unnecessary and criminal sup¬ 
port to Native superstition has been, or is liable to be, 
afforded. 

1. The support given to Hindu temples, to mosques, and 
tombs, either by the granting endov^ments, pensions, and 
immunities, or, by the collections and distributions, by the 
officers of Government, of the revenues already appropriated to 
them. 

•*' 2. The granting of allovvances and gifts to Brahmans, and 
other persons, because of their eoniibciiou with the Heathen 
and Muhammadan. 4 )rieslhood. 

'* 3. The present mode of administering oaths in the Native 
courts of justice; and whether it be such as is proper for a 
Christian Government to allow and sanction. 

4* The endowment and support of colleges and schools for 
the inculcating of Heathen add Muhammadan measures, as 
your wisdom may suggest, for it is justly observed in the Hon. 
Court’s despulph, to which we have already referred, that, 

* arrangements which implicate tlie Government, whether in a 
greater or less degree, in the local superstitions of the Natives, 
might Wkell be objected to in point of priticiple, e%'en without 
reference to their actual consequences ; but, that they also tend 
to consequences of an injurious kind, is evident, inasmuch,'' as 
they ^lliibit the British power in iql^sate connection with 
the unhappy and debasing superslitlbns io question, as almost 
necessarily to inspire the people with the belief that we admit 
the divine origin of these siiperstitiohs, or, at leasl, 'vc ascribe 
to them some peculiar and vencrable.jaiitbority.* 
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** T)ie zeal which your Excellency's Government evinces forr 
the general welfare of the Natives, encourages us to hope tha4 
our earnest represenlalion will meet with the most favorable 
eoiisiduratioii and we pray that God may direct you in all your 
deliberations,” &c. 


PERMISSION TO EUROPEANS TO HOLD LANDS tN 

INDIA. 

A fate number of the Friend of India ” has the foflowing 
correctly judged remarks on the above subject. As the article 
contains matter that could only be pul forlb by » resident in In* 
dia-, we place It before our readers per se. 

'^The Court of Directors have al>,length consented to permit 
Europeans to hold lands in India, and have sent out orders by 
the overland despatch to give the force of law to the draft of a 
regulation, which was promulgated on this subject two years 
aga. Every thing connected with th-is great question of Indian 
colonization is curious,and instructive. It is curious to trace up 
the reluctance of the Court of Directors to the settlement of 
Europeans in India to their early dread of commercial inter¬ 
lopers. It is curious to perceive with what tenacity the Ca¬ 
binet of Leadenhaif Street have clung to this line of pojjry, 
throirgh every successive change in the Court of Directors. It is 
curious to remark, that long after the factory^iad swelled into an 
empire, and the mercantile character of the Company had been 
merged in their imperial attributes, and the exclusion of Euro¬ 
peans from all ponnexion with the soil of India had become a 
glaring anomaly,, this jealousy of their countrymen still con¬ 
tinued to haunt their councils, ^ut the circumstances connected 
with the abandonment of this system, form by far the most 
curious and jnslruclive part of its history. a 

” 'J'he progress of liberal opinions nmong the King’s Mi* 
Bisters, led, as the reader well knov. s, to the insertion of a 
clause in the New Charter, which granted permission to Euro¬ 
peans toseitje, and to purchase estates in India after the month of 
April, 1834. An Ac4of ParliameDt, however onmipotent in its 
own essenlidi character, is.of no validity in India, till -it has re¬ 
ceived the stamp of the local legislature, over whose proceed¬ 
ings the Court of Directors exercise an absolute control. But 
ilie^| 9 |pActs, tlioiigh not bihding oct the officers of Government, 
binding on .the Court of^ Directors, as they are upon the 
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Court of King's Bench ; and in neither case is there any option 
but that of immediate and unconditional obedience. But in 
(he present iD^tance a subordinate body, created by vote of the 
Legislature, has ventured with absolute impunity to dispense 
with an Act of Parliament for three entire years. A tvVelve- 
month after the orders in Parliament ought to have been made 
the taw of India, the draft of a regulation embodying this en* 
actment was promulgated in India; but it had scarcely seen 
the light before it was placed in a state of suspended anima¬ 
tion by specific orders from home. The draft was transmitted 
to England in August 1835, and arrived, it is presumed, some 
time in January 1836, after which it remained unnoticed more 
than twelve months ; for it was not till February, 1837, that 
the Court of Directors wroty out to their Governor-General in 
Council granting permission for the enactment of the proposed 
regulation. 

** The despatch of the Directors, dealing as it does with an 
Act of Parliament of paramount authority, is a most singular 
document. The Court have therein published to the world, 
(hat the reasons which induced them to concede the question 
of European colonization in India were the Act of Parliament 
and the recommendation of their own Boards and offices. Is not 
thisjantamount to giving to the opinion of the Boards a higher' 
authority than to the orders of the Supreme Legislature ? Does 
it not encourage the idea, that if the advice of these local func¬ 
tionaries had been opposed to the Act of Parliament, the Act 
would not have been carried into execution at all? It wears 
the unpleasant appearance of an intention to Regrade the au¬ 
thority of Parliament. Any attempt on the part of the Court 
of Directors who stand mid-way "between the Parliament which 
created them, and the oflioers whom they have created, tojrepre— 
sent these bodies as being in their view entitled to equal con¬ 
sideration, is, to say the least, highly injudicious* The Court 
only injure their own dignity when they lower the estimation 
of that body to which they owe their tncistence. An Act of 
Parliament is in its nature imperative,' and should not thus 
have been placed in association with the reports of Boards, 
which the Court of Directors are ^at liberty at any time to 
reject. 

** The ^Directors have embraced the opportunity of this des¬ 
patch, to draw the particular attention of tlieir servants in India 
to that section of this Act of Purliameiit, wiiiclt directs that 
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Uie protection of the native* should form an object of particular 
M>lieitodo. This recommendation would certainly have pos¬ 
sessed greater weijjrht if the Directors had not ufTorded a speci¬ 
men in their own coiidnct of the very unceremonious mode in 
which it was safe to treUt Acts of the Supreme Lej^Ulature. 
The insertion of this clause appears to he intended to convey 
the idea, that the colonization of Rnropeans in likely to com¬ 
promise the welfare of the people. But what oppression of any 
of the new European landholders Can exceed that which the 
native Zemindars have practised towards their tenantry, ev,er 
since they were raised from the Condition of collectors of rent, 
to that of proprietors of the soil ? in the perpetnai settlement 
no adequate provision was made for (he protection of (he ryots, 
and they have been ground to the 'dust by oppression. Their 
condition does not admit of any aggravation of misery ; and if 
European colonization produces any change in their condition, 
it must be for the better. And we feel confident, from the ge¬ 
neral features of the European character, that under English 
Zemindars (he Welfare ^f (he tenantry will be greatly improved, 
that is to say, as far as the European character can be reflected 
in the management of estates." 


INDIAN ARAIY. 

tf 

It appears, by an Adrertiaemeot in our Slagaaine of (his day, (bat Messrs. 
l>adwell and Miles, East India Army Agents, are about to pubfish an Alphabetical 
List of the names of 15,000 officers of our Indian Array, for Ae last 80 years; 
with their respective dates of lommission, retirement, resignation, or death, 
vhethortn India or in Boglaud. We look forWdrd to the publication of (bis work 
with mocb plcasNtto, tod eonalderia^ by whom the wOrk if edited, we may 
congratoTate the^ pablic iipmi- its annooneemeot. The public will now have ail 
easy reference lo Ifle names pf rsistioiis and friends is India or Eogland, many 
of whom posdbly they bam loatfight of for years. Mesari. D. and'^M.'s late 
astuatioo in the India HeaaBt OMTOflieueoo doubt great facility for compiling the 
above work, and the publienn;, thaci^ore, fOneh indebted to these gentlemen for 
the labpr Aey have bealofsd in preporiog for Um Presa. a work of tUsla great 
amportaBcc (o,every one connected with our Eastern Empire. 

Sl -- 
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THE DRAMA. 

*' Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.'*—SAat-jr/mir. 

This is the season when the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, the Olympic, Adelphi, act.d St. James's tlirow 
open their doors to commence catering- for ** golden opinion* 
from all sort* of people.'* Let iis see what is to be done 
to this end. First then, old Drury proi^ises us a Buo(n) for 
a manager, and cakes and sweetmeats in abundance. We 
are to have Charles Kean from provincialising, which it is 
said has much improved him. We hope so, but are nut willing 
to take for granted, that because country critics say so, " Kean's 
self is in his son." Wo never could see the wonder yet. A 
good operatic and ballet company is to be got up here, but we 
cannot report in detail how many etara or how many garter* 
there may be engaged. Co vent Garden, under the manage- 
nient of that celebrated piece of black velvet that inadvertently 
fell upon Bunn and nearly killed him, offers great pretensions; 
besides, Macready, Phelps, Elton, Sec. Sec. will Join. There is 
to be a respectable operatic company also, and the prices wil), 
be,—boies, 4s., pit, 2 s., Sec. At the Olympic, the ever- 
bewitching Vestris is " girt about" by such actors as Keeiey 
and his wife, and (sans Liston) Farren, with most of the last 
pas¥TQnl)>any. May she succeed as heretofore! aud we hope 
those vulgar fellowj the Bum* will evacuate the boxes for the 
future. TbeAdelphi will have Tyrone Power, John Reeve, and 
the rest: and* doubtless, Yates will take care that nothing shall 
be wanting in any respect at his cosy theatre. The St. James's 
will have Harley, and get up a few operas as quick as possible. 

HAYSfARKRT*THBATRB. 

The novelties, since our last, here, have been the appearance 
of a very talented tragedian in a Mr. Phelps from Bristol, and a 
new drama, by a Mr. Serle. We will speak of . the first at 
length; the second is worth little n^ltee. In fact, it is, we* 
expect, ere now withdrawn from the liHlt> Phelps is a 
well bnill man, has an expressive connteeance, and his demea¬ 
nour ia very gentlemanly. If he possessed these qualifications 
only, ihoy^are valuable on the stage 7 but^be happens to have 
moreover a refined taste for the drama, and has studied both 
the literature and the art of the stage witli acumenpnd success. 
He is consequently what we may correctly term a fine actor; 
perhaps, the best we have bad sincp Kean himself; for be i» not 
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60 frigid and stilted in bis style as Macready ; is a more person¬ 
able man, and walks the stage equally well through the whole 
range of the Shakspearian parts. Mr. Phelps's Shylock was 
the character of his first debut at the Haymarket, and the 
haughty, yet cunning, feeling, though cruel Jew was with such 
characteristics correctly poiirtrayed. 'I'he audience greeted Mr. 
Phelps with many strong expressions of their approbation in 
the course of this play, and at its close the actor was unani¬ 
mously called for, and when he re-appeared he was honoured 
with the shouts of Stentors, and the waving of all the white 
handkerchiefs (some snnfi-coloured, by the by) that could be 
mustered in the theatre. His subsequent representations of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, (a splendid piece of acting), of Hamlet, and 
of Othello (he was not quite energetic enough, we thought, in 
this part) have tended to confirm us and the town in the belief 
that Mr. Phelps is an actor whose genius (Eureka!) wants but 
encouragement, to burst like a meteor over the public. But, 
" in consequence of Mr. Power playing every night in the 
week**t (as the p1ay*«bills have it), Mr. Phelps (one of the 
greatest actors of the day) is not to make his re-appearance till 
an opportunity offers in the course of the following week. The 
manager is not to be blamed for this. It is the public, who may 
sparingly present themselvess to Phelps, when they will^nr.k 
in crowds to listen to the brogue and the bulls of a clever Irish¬ 
man. Apropos of Mr. Power, we saw hrm a few evenings 
since in his “ Irish Ambassador,’* his Paddy Carey,*' and his 
Dennis O'More, in a new comedy (of which ho is the author), 
called *' Etique|te." He managed in all these characters to distil 
tears of laughter from crowded audiences, but w^e would recom¬ 
mend him to eschew acting in superficial comedies written at the 
rate oi twenty lines a minute, and finished in a day. *• Etiquette, 
or a Wife for a Blunder,** is, w'e must say, without etiquette, 
but a '* play for a blunder.'* We observe,* Mr. Webster is pro¬ 
viding against the opposing batteries ot the majors and the select 
minors, by announcing a new comedy, in five acts, by'Sheridan 
Knowles, and two new faroei^'with a Miss Davenport to appear 
in one of them, the musical Waylett in the other; and Miss 
VandenholT is also annoiSneed to assist Phelps In his range 
of pieces. 
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CalciTtta. 

SUPIJEWH CDl'Itr, March 9. 1837. 

Thomus IlolroiffI, Ataignee of Crut- 
tenilen and Co. v. Thomas Cape, James 
MackUlo;', and Mackiitopand Co. —Tlie 
Advocate-General, with whom were Mn 
ciarko and Mr. t.cith, ihoved in this cose, 
to stay the proceedings of tlie defendant. 
Cape,, the plaintiff', in an action of 
fjeclment, from proceeding further in 
his action.at law until the deefee coiild 
be bad, in thh aliove equity suit. The 
application was for a special injunction 
supported by affidavit. Tlie bill of the 
coiupiaints, the applicants in the pre< 
sent motion, prayed for a discovery, 
relief, and the writ of injunction now 
inove<l for. The Advocate-General, 
t'larkc, and Mr. Leith, addressed the 
Court at considerable length, and de¬ 
tailed the facts on which the application 
was founded. The bill also charged 
fraud in Cai>e, and (he other defendants; 
and prtiyed a discovery upon oalli, in 
order to enable the defendant in the 
action at law to make good his defence. 
—llie facts, as wo gathered them from 
the learned Counsel in the progress of 
their several addresses to the Court, were 
shortly these:—In the year 1820, or 
1821, Mackillop and Co lent to a Mr. 
TityldTH 'W * of three lacs of rupees, 
with which Thyldr purchased the pre¬ 
mises in Loll Baaar, now occupied by 
Jenkins and Low, two adjoining pre¬ 
mises, and the house in Tank-Square, 
how occupied by the JEtongal Club — 
Taylor than deposits with Mackillop and 
Co. the title-deeds of this property so 
purchased, atid draws a bill upon Ma'iot 
Cajie, his father-in-law, for £30,000 
steiling, and then departs for Europe, 
leaving ill the bands of the firm of Out- 
tenden and Mackillop, a poWer of at¬ 
torney to execute a mortgage to Cape of 
the premises in the event of Mayor Cape 
paying the bill for £30,000, and re¬ 
quiring train Taylor security for re{iay« 
meiit. Major Cape was the father-in-lat^ 
of Taylor. On the 18th of Eeb. 1822, 
James Mackillop of the huuae of Cfut- 
tenden and Ce., Writes to bis correspon¬ 
dents, Palniti^ Mackillop, and Co., to 
advise Major C^pe of the whole transac¬ 
tion. Major Cape pays the £30,0U0, and 
allows the litle-deeida of the properly to 
remain in the hands of Cruttenden, Mae* 
killop, and Co., until 1827,iQ the mean- 
timo Taylor returns to Calcattoi and 
having occasion for money, borrows of 
Mackillop and Co. the sum of four lacs of 
rupees, staling to the firm that he had 
given to Major Cape, his father-in-law. 
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other security, in England, fur the 
£30.000 he hail lent to Taj-lor, in pay¬ 
ment of the first loan of three lacs, the 
pHrebase-tnoney of the properties, iiiLiIl 
Bazaar and Tank Square. Cruttenden 
and Co, lent the four lacs to Taylor, 
taking as a security a mortgage in fee,-of 
these premises; but as they then consi¬ 
dered themselves as attornies for Major 
Cape, under the power given them by 
Taylor, in 1823, they, until the story of 
Taylor was corroborated by Alajor Cape« 
look, as further security for the second 
loan, a quantity of .indigo lielooging to 
Taylor. The firm, therefore, considered 
. tliemacives os mortgagees in fee of thui 
property in question, and, in 1825, they 
icceived a letter from Cape, in which he 
stated that he discharged them from ex¬ 
ecuting, as Taylor’s attornies, a mortgage 
on his account, and admitted tlutt.Taylor 
had given him oUier security, confirming 
the statenient of Taylor in this matter in 
all points. Under these circurastanccis, 
Cruttenden and Co. considered them¬ 
selves as Bolh mortgagees in fee of this 
property in Calcutta, tliatis, of the pre¬ 
mises ill lr)Il Bazar and in Tank Square^ 
and Mr. Holroyd, as their assignee, noW 
files bis bill for discovery, relief, and 
injunction to stay the defendant, Cape, 
from proceeding in bis action of eject¬ 
ment at law, for tho recovery, of these 
very premises. The title set up by 
Alajor Cape, being a mortgage of llicse 
premises, effected to him in England 
previously to 1834, the period when the 
claim of CruUenden and Co. arose, id 
virtue of the mortgage to them by Tay-> 
lor, as a security for the four tacs lent to 
Mr. Taylor by that house, the complain^ 
ant, Mr. Holroyd. makes bis affidavit that 
he cannot make b good defence to the 
action at law, unless CaM puts in his 
answer, and makes a full mscovery of all 
the facts, in connection with the transac- 
(ioa dL^e lean of the £30,000, and his 
alleged^ seeurlty, and mortgage ids re¬ 
payment ef (hie sanie by I'ayior.—-Casea 
weQe..eUsd to she#, that, under the cirs 
chnustan^, Mr. Holroyd was entitled to 
an injudetiM, and that the affidavit of 
facts foantUd on the bill, disclosed suf^ 
ficient equities to induce the Court to 
restrain the defendant Cape from pro¬ 
ceeding in his action at law, for the 
recover)! of the premises mortgaged iii 
1824 to Cruttenden and Co.—^Afr. Grant 
for* the defendant Cape contended, at 
great length, that there was no gfinnd 
disclosed by complainant to entitle him, 
to discovery, or relief in equity, and that 
the facts disclosed, on the affidavit of 
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Sir. I.eigtitnn, were insunioient. The 
learned Counsel wanted !u put in afli- 
davits contrndietury of the enmplainunt’a 
dflidavits, and explanatory of fhe facts. 
The atlidnvits of Mr. Giant were re¬ 
jected l>y the Court, on the niilhority of 
Jones, P. 8, W/.ey 46, and of another 
case in ID Vezcy P. S3. Mr. Grant con¬ 
tended that the defendants in the nrtion 
nt law, could get any evidence they 
might Mant, under a coin mission di¬ 
rected to Kngland, to- examine the wit- 
BciKPs who were resident there, in the 
ahsence of which tlio complainant in 
tliLs suit partly founded his application. 
-'—The Advocate-General in reply, as we 
uiulerstuod, stated llint Mr. Mackillop, 
<vas a necessary party to the mortgage 
in 1824. and, therefore, a necessary paiiy 
to tliis hill; also, Mr. Cullen, and that, 
flicrcfore, Mr. TFolioyd could not ex¬ 
amine them under a commission, they 
ticing interested in the event of the suit, 
and that, therefore, the present bill and 
proceedings were necessary to enable 
him to make his defence. The learned 
Advocate continued his address at very 
considerable length. The cqpit rose at a 
^ to 6 o’clock! and took time to consider 
of the application. 

March 13.—-in the Goorls of Cup’ain 
■D’G.V/y, if the Arfilleitf, deceased.-^ 
Mr. Prinsep moved for a probate to be 
granted to John Carrie, Esq., of the 
Howrah Docks, in the goods of Captain 
D’Oyly, of the Artillery. The learned 
counsel stated, that he had heard and 
Lelievcd, that Captain D’Oyly had been 
wrecked in Torres Straits, in the bark 
** Charles Eaton,” on the 15th of Aug., 
3832, and that the w^hole crew and pas¬ 
sengers of the vessel,^ excepting Captain 
D'Oyly’s son, and anollK-r lad, nume^ 
Ireland, had been mnrdcrcd by savages; 
and that the insurance on the vessel had 
been paid. C-apliain D’Oyly. on his de¬ 
parture in the “ Charles Eaton," re¬ 
quested his will, under direction to John 
Currie, Esq., to be opened and acted 
«pon, only in the event of-his not ro- 
turniiig from his voyage, oi certain ic- ' 
lelligcnce being received of his death.-^ 
TTic John Currie mentioned in the will, 
Wbs the person who now applied for a 
prohate,—Probate granted. 

Jloott versus Cocicrert.-—The*A4'Vo- 
rate-Qeneral moved, under the liberty 
reserved to him to set aside the verdict, 
and enters nonsalt,—The Chief Justice 
granted a rule ttfsi, and said, tliut the 
point made by plaintiff, upon which the 
xule gianttd, was, that the plaintfir 
had tiu exclusive right of possession u|)on 
vhicb he could Riaiutain hi.s action of 


trespass.—Mr. Prinsep moved in lli? 
same case, for a new tiiul, on the ground 
that there was mis-dircctiun, and that 
more damages were proved in evidence, 
than wfcro gained by the pl.aintiff.—This 
Chief Justice granted a rule to shew’ 
cause, first, on the ground of mis-diiec- 
fion as to the indigo; and, secondly, for 
insiiinciency of damages ; and directed 
both rules to be brought before the Couit 
together.—Wo will give a full repoil 
When the case enmes on for argument, 
which W'ill be in four days. 

March 14 .—Criminal hfermaHon. 
—Mr. Advocate General moved for ."i 
rule nisi, calling on ( harlcs Tbackeiay, 
Esq, Barrister-at-law, to shew eau.se why 
a criminal iujormation should not be' 

• filed against him, for writing two letteis 
addressed to Mr. W. D. Shaw, one of the 
att>rnt }.s of the Court, with an intcntioiv 
to provoke him, Mr. W. D. Shaw, to 
commit a breach of the peace. The 
learned ('nunscl put in an affidavit sWoris 
by Mr. Shaw*, which set fuitb, in sub¬ 
stance, that he was employed by a party 
to recover an amount of 300 rupees due 
by Mr. Thackeray, on a promissory note 
drawn several years ago; that depouciit 
sent (he usual letter of demand, in reply 
to wliich Mr. Thackeray denounced tlio 
deponent’s conduct as unbecoming the 
character of a gentleman and disgracefur 
tn the legal profession, statinfs^aj^iongst 
other things, if deponent so attempted to 
impose oii a member of the bar, wlio is^ 
acquainted Tfith the bearings of legal 
questions, there could but be little doubt 
iis to his general practice when the igno¬ 
rant and unwary were his clients &c. &c, 
—The Couit. after reading the affidavit, 
and the letters appended thereto, made 
the Older nisi, expressing a hope (hat (he 
fiiends of the piirties would endeavour tw 
effee^ u reconciliation, and prevent the 
necessity of further proceedings in this 
matter.—.Mr. Advocate-General said that 
one of (he members of the bar had used 
his best endeavours in order to induce 
the party to withdraw (he letters which* 
fuiRied the ground of tlus application, 
and thus supersede the necessity of this 
proceeding. He regretted much that 
gentleman’s efTortsfi^ been inefTeclual. 
The Court remarked that possibly when 
the party Was aware of Ihll^ application,, 
and the grouads on which it was made, 
he woiiid be disposed to listen to the sug¬ 
gestions of his friends. 

March 17.—The case of the Assignees 
of Fergusson and Co. versus Adam Max¬ 
well, Svhich was argued in the Supremir 
Court on Friday last, is of interest, in. 
so fiir only as it is (he first and the last 
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of tliosn ap])cals, under llic Section of the 
Aetof railiainont, now repealed by the 
Black Act. TJiti facts of the case are 
shortly these:—lu October 1822, a Mr. 
Adam Maxwell, an Kast Indian, and who 
could, therefore, liold lands in this conn* 
try, being possessed of four indigo facto* 
rics, assigned them over to Messrs. 
Burnett and Co. by deed, the conditions 
of which were amongst oilier things, that 

BurneK and Co., should pay Maxwell- 

rupees a year, so long as he remained in 
India, and two thousand pounds sterling 
per annum, as long as he should reside in 
li^ngland, whither he at Iho.timeof enter*, 
iug into the .’igrccincnt, contemplated 
proceeding. In 1837 Burnett and Com¬ 
pany failed, and were unable to pay; and, 
a«conling to the terms of Ihe ngreemont, 
it was contended by the Advocate Gonl. 
that Maxwell ought to have resumed p<|B- 
session of the villages. But on the failure 
of Burnett and Co., Fergussoii and Co. 
to whom they weic largely indebted, 
took possession of the factories, and 
xjlliigcB, and paid on account of'Goverii- 
mentjumma 30,000 rupeesj Maxwell on 
Ids icturn from England brought his 
nctiun in the Zilluh Court for a specidc 
iHiin of (>'1,000 rupees and interest ; and 
by the decree of the Couit he w:is de¬ 
clared entitled to the specific sum of 
6.4,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees iuterest, 
making, j^um of 94,000. 4£[ainst tliia 
decree, tfil^ppeal is raadCt and it was 
contended by the counsel for the appel¬ 
lants—1 si, that Maxwell baiTno remedy 
nl law; that he should not have brought 
his action for a specific sum, but should 
have asked for account of wljat had come 
to the hands of Fergussou and Co. during 
their management; and also, that he 
should have allowed a set off of all sums 
paid aud expended by them on the pru- 
rty. and amongst other sums that of 
,000 rupees paid by them fur Govt! re¬ 
venue arrears, without which payment 
Maxwell’s interest in the property would 
have been lost. It was also contended, 
tl^at the decree was bad, inasmuch as the 
Judge had a>^rded Maxwell a specific 
spin without having any proof before him, 
to warrant his decision on this point.— 
Mr. Clarke, fur tiie respondent, first 
took a {treUminary objection to this 
rfiect, that all the proceedings of (he 
Court below, bad not been translated, 
and that consequently the Court of 
Appeal was called on to reverse pro¬ 
ceedings nut before them.—The C^bief 
J usticc, said that if Mr. (Harke persisted 
in his objection, the case must stand over, 
aiid that he might insist upon the trans¬ 
lation of any of the papers, and that-the 


appellant must pay the costs of the day. 
But that if when the ^asc come on again, 
it should appear that the papers translated 
were not materials, llicn Mr. Clarke's 
client would have to pay .-ill (he expenses 
cunscijoent upon the delay,—Mr. Clarko 
abandoned his objection. Mr. Clarke 
then argued his case at great length, and 
with much ability. We understood him 
to contend, that the objection to the 
decree, on the ground of want of evidence 
on the fiKts decided, was cured, by the 
odmissions of the appellants on their own 
pleas, and that an acconnt was unneces¬ 
sary, fur Fergusson and Co.’s claim and 
right in the premises, was merely that of 
their debtors, Burnett and Co., whereas 
Maxwell claimed upon an agreement, 
•^bich was binding on Burnett and Co., 
had been in possession, and which, 
therefore, was binding on Fergusson and. 
Co. Had Burnett and Co. been in pos¬ 
session, be could have sued them for tho 
specific sum of 61,000 rupees with in¬ 
terest, he could therefore coually sue 
those yriio stood in their slioes.—Tho 
Couit reversed the decree, stating that 
the Zillah C^urt might perhaps be right 
ill its decision, only it did not appear 
upon.wliat evidence or facts the decrea 
was founded. We understood the Court 
of Appeal to observe that (lie alleged ad- 
nussioHs in the appellant’s pleas, did not 
goBie lengtii contended by the Counsel 
tor the respondents, and that it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to send the case hack 
to the Zillah Court, in order that an ac¬ 
count might bo taken of a bat was due 
aud owing to and by the parties iu the 
cause.— Ilurkaru, Hlarch 20. 

March 21.—J/i7/.v versus LyaU, JI/w- 
thesoH and Co .—Tfiis was an action on 
the money counts, to recover from the 
uerendants as agents of the plaintiif with 
wiioin he had an account, the sum of 
2,500 rupees.—Mr. Bnrwcll opened tho 
pleadings.—The Advocate General stated 
the case. Mr. Robert r.yall was exe- 
enter of the plaiutifT a father, who by his 
will left hii^Bon a considerable sum of 
money,, Tljq son opened an account 
with the firin, and had received from 
them all the money he was entitled to 
under the will, excepting the sum of 
2,500 rupees. The liefeiKl nits refused 
to i>ay1]im thii sum, on the ground that 
the executors of a Captain Webster, had 
some claim ngainsl plainliiT's father’s es¬ 
tate; ^d they being at^nts only of (be 
plaintitr, retained this money, to meet 
this claim when it should be substantiated 
-*Mr. Wight of Alackenzie, LyaB and 
Co.’s, proved the plainliff’s case^Mr. 
Priusep with whom was Mr. Claikc adA.' 
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Mr. Leith for ilefcnlHntH, stated, that 
Mills, the father, was executor of 
' ‘Webster, and Mr. David Andrews, was 
his co*exeoutor: Air. David Andrews was 
also executor with Mr. Kobert Lyall, of 
the estate of old Mr. Mills. There ap¬ 
peared in the accounts of Webster’s es¬ 
tate, signed by old A1 ills, a sum of 10,000 
rupees in Company's paper, and an 
agreement was set up, by which the 
piaialifT, on receiving the sum due to 
him on account of his father's estate, 
agreed that Robert I<yali, or Lyall, Ma- 
iheson and Co. should retain 1.5,000 ru-' 
pecs in their hands for 12 mouths, to 
meet any payments or demands which 
should Ik) made against the estate of old 
Mills; and the case of the defendants 
was that a demand was made against the«< 
estate of old Mills for 10.000 rupees, one 
fourth of which the plaintifT was liable 
for, be having a right as legatee to one- 
fourth of his father’s estate, and that this 
demand was made by Mr. David An¬ 
drews, the executor of Webster.—The 
case on the part of the defendants broke 
down, and the Chief J usticc stated there 
must be a verdict for the plaintifT. Ihe 
only defence was in the coverfimt opened 
by Mr. Prinsep, and the conditions pre¬ 
cedent constituting the important por¬ 
tions of that covenant are wholly un¬ 
proved. The Court stated that if all the 

S mditions could be proved, Robeit 
yall, the executor, might have an 
ulterior remedy by bill in equity.— 
'Verdict for plaintiff for 2,500 rupees, 
with interest from Ist May, 1S35. 

March 27.—JVcipfon v. Acir/on.— This 
was a libel, and suit in tlic Ecclesiastical 
side of the Court, promoted at the in- 
s,tance of Mrs. Ncwt&n against Colonel 
IV'ewton, her husband, for a divorce 
amensd /Aoro,8nd for alimony.—The* 
libel charged adultery with one ,of her 
dyahs against Colonel Newton, and seve¬ 
ral acta of cruelty, neglect, &c. Hiia 
WBsdeniedby the irapugnantCol Newton. 

The Codrt, after reading the evidence on 
both sides, and hearing Mr. Grant, in the 
absence of Mr. Clarke, who dras Counsel 
for the promonent; and Hr. Advocate 
General and Mr* Prinsep, for the im> 
pogoant, decreed a divorce a mtnsd et 
thnrot and gave 300 r'apees a Month 
alimony, together with all the cants of 
the euit against the Impugnaht Colonel 
Newton. 

April 3.—na ^f-ourt gave jiidgMent 
in Amelia Denti^rDe 8ouza and others; 
that is they ordered the cause to stand 
over for want of Mr. Henry Alexander; 
and Du| re Alexander, surviving 

executors of the Will of John Blythe, 
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deceased, being parties to the suit befuia 
the Court. The Court stated they could 
make no decree until these gentlemen 
either appeared or gave powers of at¬ 
torney to some one to appear for them. 
The probability is, therefore, that there 
will never be any decree in this cause, 
which has now lasted about 12 yearK, 
and it is a beautiful thing to see wiih 
what care justice is administered in this 
world. 

INSOLVENT COURT. March 11. 

In the Insolvent Court on the lllh 
the argument in the case of the 
claims of the retired partners ofCriitteu- 
den, Mackillup and Co. having been 
gone info, BIr. Leith took a preliininaiy 
objection to the form of the applications 
;for the rule nisi, and contended that tho 
retired partners who were alive ouglit 
not to have made their applications, in 
the'manner which they had done, name¬ 
ly, through their agent (Mr. Ciillen) who. 
alone swore to the debts, and that only as 
to his belief. That only Corporations 
and Companies were allowed to prove by 
an agent, and even in that excepted case 
the agent must prove his authority satis 
factonly to the Court, and that Mr. Cul¬ 
len bad not proved any authority, or put 
in as part of liis grounds any power of 
attorney from, the retired partners autho¬ 
rising him to make these applications. 
That as to Mr. Cullen’s application to 
David Bryce deceased, it ns 

executor, and that it had been decided 
in courts of«,bankruptcy at home, that 
a bankrupt cannot prove as executor 
against his own bankrupt estate without 
a special order first obtained for that 
pHr(K>se. That the same reason upon 
which these decisions were made, would 
equally apply to the bankrupt or in8ol-| 
vent claiming to be paid out of their 
estate as agent or trustee. As to George 
Mackillop’s claim, on whose behalf, .Mr. 
Cullen applied and petitioned to have' 
the alleged 4ab( paid over, it appeared 
by Mr. C/s own affidavit in support of 
tbe i .^plication that G. Mackillop had 
aasigried the debt to a Mr. Learmoulh 
previously to t^ie inrolreitcy, and tjiat 
the latter did not join in making tho 
application, which, according to authori¬ 
ties at home, he ought to have done, 
while Mr. Cullen i^ewed no authority 
from either to claim against the insol¬ 
vent estate or to give a receipt or dis¬ 
charge to tbe assignee for dividends 
supposing any to he due. That Mr. Cul¬ 
len appeared a mere volunteer in these 
several applications, and that for any 
thing that was before tbe Court, another 
party or other parties might start up 
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with authority from the principals, who 
might say that they never autborisctl Mr. 

to act, therefore, the learned counsel 
urged, without the authority of Mr. C. 
jiciiig proved to the court's satisfaction 
no Older could he made in the several 
petitions.—llie learned counsel then ad> 
dressed the court on the merits, and 
went most minutely through the voluini* 
nous affidavits and evidence before the 
court and argued at great length to shew 
that the fiim of Cruttenden, Markillop 
and Co. were insolvent in 1825, the 
dale of Mr. James Mackillop's being 
advertized out, and also in 1631 at the 
date of Mr. George Mackillop’s being 
advertised out, and that the partners of 
the house must have known it at the 
times of their respective rctiremcnL^ 
The learned counsel also iasisted tlm 
the nattiru of the original transact ions 
uhic-h had been called dissoluliifri of 
ilic co-partnership at the different puriods 
which long preceded those advcitisc* 
inenta, and the relative situations of tlie 
parties to those transactions, and the 
|irovisions and concealment from the cre¬ 
ditors of the deeds themselves, shewed 
that they were not made bona-fide, or the 
arrangements final, but only an alleged 
aetilemeiit of accounts, a ficl itious balance 
of profits struck, and the amount of that 
halanee credited jo the retiring partner 
in the books of the firm, and that Mr. 
flNittjSMitts never advertized out at all. 
Tlie speech of the learned gentleman 
lasted three hours aud a Ijplf.—Mr.Grant 
was heard on the same side at consider¬ 
able length on Saturday last, and con¬ 
tended that the non-delivery to the assig¬ 
nee of the balance sheets made on the 
retirement of the partners, and wliiib 
lliissomoy Dull in his evidence swore 
were kept for the {irivate use of (he* 
partners separate from the hooks of the 
tirm, threw suspicion on the fiun, and 
that the retirement of the partners now 
claiming w'aa a fraud upon the creditors. 
^Mr. Advocate General and Air. Cintko 
(hen addressed the court, ip support of the 
petitions, and argued that the dissolutions 
of partucrstiip were mode in good faith— 
that the best evidence of it was that tlie 
retiring partners allowed the sums stand¬ 
ing to their credit to remain in the 
house—that'tlie house was in solvent cir¬ 
cumstances at the times of their retire¬ 
ment, but, if otherwise, that as the disso¬ 
lutions of partnership ware m^de in gopd 
faith, and'iKt fraudulently that they 
were Liuding on the creditors. And lliitt 

{ he iirescnl claimants'had as much right ^ 
o claim dividend from the insolvent 
estate of the new partnership as any 


other of their creditors. For the latter 
position several cases were cited liy the 
learned counsel, l!«-j names of which we 
did not catch. As to the preliminary ob¬ 
jections taken by the opposite 'counsel 
tiiey were nut taken in suflicient time.— 
The argument continued until 4 o’clock, 
when the court rose, Mr. Justice Malkin 
expressing his intention to give Judgment 
in the case on the next cuuit day. 

March 11.—In the matter of Crutten¬ 
den and Co., Mr. Advocate-General de¬ 
clined to examine Captain Warluw, ami 
the application came on for argument.— 
Mr. Leith applied to postpone (he argu¬ 
ment on the ground tiiat three affidavits 
hod just been sw'orn, office copies of which 
had not been delivered to counsel before 
tins morning. The Advocate-Gcneinl 
^lid Air. Clarke opposed the application 
to postpone the argument, and Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Mallcin decided to goon. An affi¬ 
davit sworn by Captain Warlow was then 
put in, and which the officer of the court 
was proceeding to read, wlien he was 
interrupted by the Advocate-General and 
Air. Clarke, w ho contended that the atl!- 
d'avit ought not tp be received. Captain 
Warlow•appearing in Court under ex¬ 
traordinary circ-unistances. The ulficer 
of the Court was then referred to tlie 
affidavit of Mr. H. J. Leighton, in which 
it was swiiin that Captain Warlow had 
purchasi'd up the claims of nineteen 
creditors* of the estate of Cruttenden 
ami Co., the tplal amount of which ex¬ 
ceeded 2,60,000 rupees. This gentleman, 
the learned Counsel argued, stood in a 
situation in which a court of law or equity 
would not receive his affidavit, (.'aptain 
Warlow was deep'y interested in the de¬ 
cision of the Court, by which, if unfavo- 
raiile to the application of the retired 
partners, whose claims are in amoui I 
equal to onc-tcntli of the claims on the 
schedule, his profits aud the debts pur¬ 
chased would be increased ten per cent. 
But Mr. Justice Malkin decided that it. 
should be read, and it was rciul arcorcl-' 
ihgly. Ihe atfidavit entered minutely 
into the affairs of Cruttenden and Co., m 
they appeared on the books at various 
periods, and concluded by setting forth 
the deponent’s belief that the late firm was 
insolvent on ^e Ist of January, 1825.— 


* We may mention, as within our 
knowledge, that these claims were pur¬ 
chased up in 1834, as a mere spcculatioo. 
Tiie enquiries instituted in 1836, and 
now continued, were suggested, os we 
are credibly informed, eutirely liy Mr. 
Bargrave Wyboru’s IcUeiscxposeiu 
—JW. Ur. Ois. • 
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At o'clock, our reporter Ie8 llic 

court, at which hour the argument had 
every appearance of continuing for se¬ 
veral days. - 

SUMMARY. 

Court of Requests .—'ITie new arrange¬ 
ments in the Court of Requests, with 
regard to the non-deposit of costs, pre¬ 
vious to the cuininenueraent of the suit, 
have not takeq etfect, Tiie mMtcr 
stands tlius:—The Court has sanctioned 
(he apjxiintment of four persons as Col¬ 
lectors : they are, as far, as yre can learn, 
to receive a salary of Co.'s Rs. 10 each, 
pef ywonlh, and a coinmission of two pef 
cent on all the costs they may realize —- 
Tliey must he answerable fur the costs of 
the suits they permit to be instituted on 
their security, and pay them within ten 
days after the decision of these suits.— 
And a deposit of 1,00Q Co.’s Rs. anil two 
aeewrities to the amount of ^,000 rujicca 
more, of some monied person residing in 
(Calcutta, is required from each of them ; 

' or an actual deposit of 2,500 Co’a Rs , 
from each, void of all security. Nobody 
has, as yet, been appointed to these 
vacancies. Might not these arrange¬ 
ments involve the Court the securities, 
and suitors, in never-ending litigation. 

Tlie Meerut Ob,icn-er of 23d Marcli 
gives ns the copy of a Bill of Complaint 
tiled in the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
1>y Colonel G. Dyce against his son Mr. 
D. Sombre.—Our readers will recollect 
having seen some short time ago, in our 
pages, a notice taken from one of the 
Calcutta papers, that the son had been 
arrested by the father for a sum of up¬ 
wards of twenty lacs of rupees, for which 
amount the son almost immediately found 
hail, he having upwards of that amount 
in the Government securities.—As the 
names of Colonel Dyce and his son, ia 
connection with the late Begum Sumroo, 
have often been before the public, it may 
be interesting to our readers to have the 
■ substance of the Bill set before them.— 
Colonel Dyce, representing himself as 
late a Colonel in the Service, ^nd Com¬ 
mandant of the Military Forces of her 
late Highness the Begum, Sovereign 
Piincessaiid Ruler of Sirdhanna, states 
that in the year 1804 he hod been intro¬ 
duced l>y his relative the late Sir David 
Uehterlony to the Begum, who, having 
no children of her own, and having be¬ 
come attached to Colonel Dyce, some 
time afterwards in presence of Sir 
David and the late Lord Ijikc, adopted 
him as hef‘’aqn.i and some time there¬ 
after Coital Dyce, at the request of the « 
Begumsft^iried Julia Ariiic Rennaud 
{)er |i(aud‘daugbter uad nearest relative, 


Colonel Dyce was placed at the head of 
the Civil and Military affairs of Sird- 
lianna, and from the pay and emolu¬ 
ments of which oflicc, and fiom other 
sources, had realized upwards of 20 lacs 
of rupees. He continued to hold the 
above appointment until the year 1827, 
when be was obliged through ill health 
to proceed to Delhi where the Begum 
accompanied and remained with him 
until, getting nnwt)!, she was obliged to 
return to Sirdhanna. — Colonel Dyce 
being still unable from sick(»‘'ss to ac-. 
company the Begum, directed bis eldest 
son, David Ochterlony Dyce (the defen¬ 
dant in the suit, although now going by 
another name) to accompany her, which 
he accordingly did, and further oon- 

* ''Slucted (he duties of his father’s oflice. 

Colonel Dyce having nl that time about 
14 l^^cs of rupees in the treasury of the 
Begum, lie begged of the Begum to give 
him an acknowledgment for the same 
before his son entered on the duties of 
the oflice, that there might he no mis¬ 
understanding hereafter, niid the Begum 
accordingly granted the acknowledgment 
required, which is now in Colonel Dyce’;i 
possession.—Colonel Dyec had remained 
fur a considciablc lime at Delhi under 
the care of medical attendants; and the 
Begum by this time being very old, and 
her intellect liaving become impaired, a 
' parly was formed against C'uIoii^Dyre 
among tlie ministers and rctoliiersof tho 
Bcgqm (or the purpose of preventing his 
return to Sirdhanna.—The Colonel then 
states that a party had been hired to as.- 
sassinatc him in case of his return, and 
he, having come to know this, was de¬ 
terred from returning, until, hearing that 
the Begum’s affairs were greatly mis¬ 
managed, he determined on hazarding 

* a trip to Sirdhanna,which he accordingly 
did, and arrived there on a Good Friday 
during 1]ie celebration of divine service. 
Tlie Begum being u\ church at this time, 
the Colonel proceeded there, when be 
was'recognized by her, and desired to sit 
by her side,—On the Begum retiring 
from the cathedral she proceeded towards 
a private door, attended by Colonel Dyce 
but she had no sooner passed through the 
door, tlian persons interposed and pre¬ 
vented the Colonel from following her, 
when he getting alarmed, proceeded to¬ 
wards his palanquin, which was then ajt 
the enlance of the church, and as he was. 
getting into the same he was ihot through 
the body by a musket.—^'Fhe Culonei’s 
life was only saved by the interference of 
some of the «]d seapoys of the Begum’s 
body guard, which be himself hud fur so 
many years commaoded.—Iiumcdiately 
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after lliis the Colonel roturno<l to Delhi, 
f)iit would not again venture to Sirdh&n* 
na.—The Begum was now of extremely 
weak intellect, and infirm, she l)eiiig 
about 90 years old. Colonel Dycc's sun 
still continued to reside with tlie Begum, 
and to control her affairs,—It would ap¬ 
pear that the son had, in his character of 
prime minister, got apprehended the 
mail who had fired the meftket at his 
father, and had him sentenced to twelve 
years imprisonment in irons. Notwith¬ 
standing this, it is alleged, that the son 
had united himself with the party who hud 
intrigued to exclude his father from Sird- 
linnna, and had shown a determination to 
secure to himself all the property of the 
Begum.The father then came to learn that 
the son had caused 40 lacs of rupees whic4^ 
had stood in the Begum’s name in Co.'s 
paper to be renewed in his own njime, 
nud that at a time when the Begum was 
incapable of giving a consent to such 
transfer. 1 he Colonel hud then deter¬ 
mined on applying to Government for 
the 14 lacs of rupees which he had left in 
the treasury, and for the other property 
belonging to him in Sirdbanna, nhen 
the son, through an officer of his i^ajes- 
ty’s 2Gih rsgt., entreated of him to desist 
from making any enquiry, and offering 
4| lacs of rupees.—The bill states that 
offers had been made on several occa- 
sij^is by Mr. Sombre to Colonel Dyce 
his fartterTof a sum varying from ono 
lac to four and a half lacs as an in¬ 
ducement to him to for«go his claims 
on the lute Begum Suinroo’s estate, but 
that all of them had been rejected.— 
It is then stated that shortly after the 
death of (he Begum, Mr. Sombre had 
forwarded her original Will, by which, 
after bequeathing certain legacies, she 
bequeathed (he whole of her real and ' 
personal estate to Mr. Sombre, and ap¬ 
pointed Brigadier Brown and Mf. Som¬ 
bre as her executors, to his attornics, 
for the purpose of having the same 
proved by Mr. Sombre as executor.— 
The other executor. Brigadier Brown, 
thereupon, Jhrough bis altornies, gave 
intimation to Mr. Sombre's (the defen- 
fendant’s) attornies not to transmit the 
will to the defendant until he (the 
Brigadier) had also been sworn an ex¬ 
ecutor of the same i on which attor- 
niea withdrew the will, and ii#conse- 

3 oence it was sent hack to the defendant. 

'iius the wjll was never proved by 
either the defendant or Brigadier Brown. 
The defendant, although he had not 
proved the will, possessed hin!k|elf of the 
estate of the Begnin to the extent at 
least of one crote of rupees.— Ihe bill 


then goes on to state that a large quantity 
of jewels, shawls, Kic., belonging to Cot« 
Dyec, and which he hod left in his house 
at Sirdhanna on leaving fur Delhi, of 
the value of nine lacs of rupees, had been 
taken possession of by his son, ihe de¬ 
fendant, and applied by him to his own 
use.—The above is the substance of (he 
portion of the hill given. 

Kngland i» not baling fairly by India, 
in abstracting its wealth year after year, 
and depriving the public administra¬ 
tion, of the means of cairying for- 
^ward that system of nroclinrution, fur 
^the accomplishment of whivh alone, 
can wo suppose that the trust of this 
Government was committed to us by au 
oveiruling Providence. While so large 
■ a provision must be mode for this annual 
drain, all idea of internal improvement 
adequate to (he wants of the country 
must necessarily be suspended, lloada, 
bridges, canals, railways, even the edu¬ 
cation of the people, cannot be taken up 
in a manner worthy of a great and bene¬ 
volent Government. It would not be 
too much to expect that at least one 
twcntietli of the revenues of this country 
should bl devoted aniinally to objects of 
local utility} but under existing circum¬ 
stances, not even one per cent, of (he 
revenues can be applied to these national 
objects. The Govt, is necessarily carried on 
from hand to mouth; every item of ex¬ 
penditure, which is not indispensable to 
the strength of Government is begrudg¬ 
ed ; and national exigencies are un¬ 
heeded. Who can calculate the benefits 
which w'ould bo conferred on India, if 
only a fourth of (ho sum now trans¬ 
mitted to England were expended in (he 
country itself oU* objects of unquestion¬ 
able improvement?—This abstraction of 
' these funds, has a natural tendency to 
create disquietude among our native 
subjects. They are not unconcerned 
spectators of these remittances. They 
reason U{x>a tho matter with shrewd¬ 
ness, and the impression left on their 
minds is puhappily to our disadvantage. 
It is impossible to conceal these circum¬ 
stances from them. We cannot blind 
their eyes to the fact that by the provi¬ 
sions of the new charter, the revenues of 
India were hypothecated to indemnify 
the*Company, for twenty years to come, 
for the abolition of their toramercial 
privileges; and it is impossible that they 
should not perceive that in this arrange¬ 
ment the interests of India have been 
sacrificed to those of England. We 
•are much mistaken if this^Mal mea¬ 
sure be not found eventually tu^source 
much bitterness and embarrassment^ 
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The UnForenantcd }>a'VirF IVulotp’s 
Fund. -It is understood, tliat n suffi¬ 

cient nuintier nf members (it is believed 
about one Inmdrcd and fifty) having 
aignified their wiliingncsii to become 
fcubscribers to the iiro]jp8cd IJnrovcvanted 
Aashttnils' IVifluin’ ]*eni>ion Fund, 
measures are about td Le taken to bring 
the plan into operation, by the 1st of 
May next; which will he a convenient 
date for the purpose. 

Monument to General Adams .— We 
hear, that a requisition to Cul. Casement 
to undertake the atrangements for the 
erection of a monument in honor of Genl. 
Sir John Adams, K. C. B., is in circula¬ 
tion at Kurnaul. the head quarters of bis 
old division. To be selected by his 
brother officers, fur an office of this de¬ 
scription is. we tliiuk, one of the highest 
Compliments Col Casement could receive; 

llie first annual meeting of the Steam 
Tug Association took place on Monday 
tile 21st March, at the office of the Se¬ 
cretaries, Messrs. Carr, Tagore and Co., 
when a very satisfactory report was read; 
shewing that the concern had made a 
Act profit of 31,418 rupees di’ring the 
past six months; for wliich good result 
the secretaries declared the Association 
was ill a great degree indebted to the in¬ 
telligence and active superintendenco of 
Captain Bootbby, who, witli the aid of 
his engineer, had economised Loth time 
and expense in an extraordinary degree 
by having all ordinary repairs, including 
the occasional patching of the Forbes’s 
boilers, exeeuted by native workmen 
under his own direction, and so effec¬ 
tually that the Forbes is now reported 
to be in better w’orVing order than 
ever. The half year's profit amounts to 
15} per cent, on the subscribed capital; 
but it was determined to make a divi¬ 
dend of only 7 per cent, or 70 Company’s 
rupees per share, and to apply the rest 
towards procuring one or more new 
boats to supply the increasing demands 
of the shipping in this port, and also 
to enable the Association, wKh its in¬ 
creased means of meeting the demand, 
to effect an object it has from the first 
JesireU to accomplish, namely, to lower 
the rates charged for tagging Vessels. 

Australian Emiyra'ion ('ompany.>~-‘ 
We are exceedingly glad to find that the 
emigration project started a very few 
weeks ago, is Bjitely to be well sup¬ 
ported. Nineleaobr twenty iiersons, os 
wo undifrsUiKi, have put duwn their 
names for shares in the Association.— 
There iuf’difforcnee of opinion abroad 
os to llf^iiture port of resort, hut there 
can'be no douLt that, os iofurniutioa is 


collected reganlingtlic ntfractions of liio 
different seltleiiients in Australia and 
its neighbourhood, these differences will 
merge into one common resolution. 
Port Phillip, in the opinion of somo 
persons, is the best and cheapest place to 
k'hich to emigrate. The land is cheaper, 
convict servants may be had for food and 
clothing only; cattle is abundant, and 
the climate cooler. Moreover, Pori 
Phillip offers advantages to military 
tnen, v^hich a resort to South Atistralid 
could noi hold out. At the former 

{ dace they will be entitled to grants of 
and, in virtue of their service, to the 
same extent and on the same terms os at 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land.— 
^,oulh Australia, on the other hand, be¬ 
longs to a company who will not give a 
foot of land without purchase.—A’ag- 
lishMan, April 3. 

A Spot in the StiH, —There is now, 
and has been for some days, a spot in the 
Sun visible to the naked eye. When 
viewed through a telescope, it is re¬ 
solved into several afnall spots. This is 
a remarkable phenomenon ; the last that 
was visible to the naked eye appeared 
more than fifty years ago. 

AceUlent. —A portion of that large 
three storied house built by Mr Kyle, 
undertaker, Cossitollali, came down by 
the run at five p. ni., March 26. making 
an awful crush among tbe*x>nPBraiiig 
carriages and hearses. We bear no one 
has been kil led, althuiigh a great number 
of workmen were very near. 

New Yellow D/e.—W« understand 
that Dr. B. Burl, of Beihanipore, has 
lately discovered a valuable yellow dye 
in the leaves of ihu leak tree. An ac¬ 
count of the discovery has been sent to 
* the Asiatic Society, but as we consider it 
of importance (hat no time shouhl be 
lost in proiniilgating so interesting a sub¬ 
ject, we venture to subjoin as much as 
lias already come to our knowledge:— 
The dye, it seems, is obtained by boiling 
the leaves for upwards of an hour in an 
eartbern or copper vessel, but steeping 
in cold water will also extract it. Dr Burt 
has as yet only tried the dye on silk 
cloth, using mordants of alum and ac'e- 
tato of iron, the former produces a bright 
yellow, the latter an olive; both fixed 
permaifikit colors, which can be varied 
from the mo<,t delicate straw to the 
brightest yellow and olive gfeen. fjome 
idea of the quantity of dye contained 
in the leaves may be formed from boil¬ 
ing four ounces of the dried leaves 
slowly in three or four quarts of water; 
when the liquor is strained, there will be 
a sufficient quantity to dye several square 
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yards of silk cloth.—As the dry leaves 
roluiii Itie coloring matter for any length 
oi time, 'Dr. Burt is in hopes that this 
<1)6 will become a valuable export to 
hlurope, and found ns good, if not supe* 
riiir to the expensive bark dye of 
America, 

NbUe Conrlvct of Mr. Ctuamaijor .— 
The “ {Madras Conservative,^ which 
reached us Inst week, aflTords taVfoIiow 
ing remarks on the conduct pursued last 
year by M r. Casaniaijur, in reference to 
the open countenance of idolatry by Go¬ 
vernment.—*• Fort St. George, February 
Id, 1837.—J. Haig, Esq , when relicveti 
by Mr. Casamaijor, who has been di¬ 
rected to resume his duiits as 2d Judge 
of the Provincial i oiirt of Appeal and 
Circuit in the Centre Division, to act as ist 
Judge of the Provincial Court of Apjieal 
and ( irciiit in the Southern Div., duntjg 
the absence of Mr. Garrow. or tinlil fur¬ 
ther uiders.—It is not dttiiig that this 
order should pass unobserved by the 
public—we shall state what we under¬ 
stand to be the case. There are, 
within the Collectorate of Cudda- 
pah, three temples, at which there 
are offering^at two of them to a con¬ 
siderable amount—and these are farmed 
by renters on Cowles of one year's dura¬ 
tion. The olTerings, we believe, are si¬ 
milar to those at J uggernaut, and these 
Cowles contain, so we collect, covenants 
by thP Coi^<edK)r, to promote the offering 
and secure the renters, The covenants 
are such as no man who coiitliders their 
terms, unless he is an idolater can con- 
Bcienliously sign. Last year—which was 
the first since Mr. C'asumaijnr's appoinb- 
iiiciit to the oflice that the senson for ex¬ 
ecuting the Cowles came round—the 
biddings were opeiieo as iiruul, and the 
renter noniioated. When the Cowle 
was presented for signature, then, for the 
first time, the nature of the coven&ts 
was observcdfl and Mr. Casamaijor de¬ 
clined to sign it. Now, came the difll- 
eulty. The time for the offerings w'as at 
hand, and the renter required his Cowle. 
There was no time for that deliberation 
which the importance of the subject de¬ 
served. llic dillicully was overcome iu 
this way ; - the renter was allowed to 
have the usual Cowle without the usual 
cuvenauU; but without them, the offer¬ 
ings were not worth the price agWd 
upon. The difference was made good to 
the Hon. Com|>^ny by Mr. Casamaijor 
out of his own funds. 'J lie ensuing year 
(with all its incidents,—the toleration 
raemoritd, and its discussion) afforded 
time for reflection; so that when the 
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offerings came to be rented this year. Mr. 
Casamaijor was prepared to bring the 
subject to the notice of Go%-ernment, and 
to inform them of his relusal to sign the 
Coule, undof his willingness to submit 
to the consequences wimlever they might 
be. Hence, the order with which this 
article is headed .—Friend of India, 
March 9. 

The 58th regiment at Jumulpore, have 
meniorialixed the Court of Directors, in 
favor ol (Turnin's Fund Scheme. 

The Calcutta, petition of last year, ban 
been nckiiowlcUged by the Board of 
Control in encouraging terms: we annex 
a copy of the Secrelniy’s letter" Let¬ 
ter Irom the Secretary to the Board of 
f'onirol to the Hon. Sir Fdward Ityaii, 
iis^aiiman of the Meeting of the Inhabi¬ 
tants of t alcutta. held on the 5th March 
last.—India Boaid, 17ih October, 183b. 
~ Sir, I am directed by tlie (.'ommis- 
sioiiers for the Affaiis of India to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of a Memorial, ad¬ 
dressed to them by a meeting of the in- 
Imbitiinta of Calcutta and its neighbour¬ 
hood, convened by the Sheriff, and held 
on the 5th March last; which Memorial, 
signed by y^u, as Chairman, is in favor of 
a Steam i ommunicaUoa between India 
and this country, by way of the Red Sea, 
and, in reply, to inform you that the 
subject will receive that consideration to 
wliii h its great importance, and the higli 
respectability of the parties suliraitfing 
the Memorial, are fairly entitled.—I 
Lave the honor to be. Sir, your nioi«t 
olicdieiit humble servant, R. GORDON. 
—To Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, be. fee. 

Mr. V.hinnery .—We understand, that 
Vr. ( hiiincry, who was sent to England 
by his Highness the fJewab Nizam, with 
costly presents for his Majesty the King 
o^ England, is now in charge of very 
valuable presents to his Highness from 
the King. He has likewise been en- 
ti listed with the insignia of the most 
honorable order of the Guelph. Mr. 
(3iiiinery, was. we hear, received with 
great kindntii» by their Majesties, at 
Windsor, on the presentation of his 
Highness's presents, and the Ki"g was 
giacioualy pleased, os a mark of appro¬ 
bation, to piesent him with a handsome 
gold watch and chain, with the inacrip- 
tioii.—“•From his Majesty King William 
IV. to Henry Chiunery, lilsq." 

A s{ieciRl Geueral Meeting was held on 
4tb Apr}!, at the Union •Bank, for the 
purpose of considering the important 
question of extending the capital of the 
baifk.—Captain Viiil in the chaiii^Mr. 
Bruce, oa Chairman of the Kunk, on %- 

r.. Sn, 83. Oit her. 
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■all of tlic Directors, a ho fi nmeil the Directors held on the 2Ist idtiinrr, nt 

I>rapo(iitioiiB for ilixciission iliihdtiy, rea<l which we came to the iiiiatiirnoiis resn- 

■ report, of whiih (oniiKiiig an intio- lutionof rccoininending to youtliu aliove 
dtictory parngiapli,) the following is a addition ul capital, in the uericsofpru- 
copy The ulteiaiions whi( h we cun- positions which arc now submitted for 

template, will be now laid Lcfuie joo, in your approval and coiillrinalion.”—A. 

■sericsofpropusitiunsfrom yotirdiiectora string of propositiuns thawn up in con- 
up invthnh you will express your senli- formity with the principles cxplainod 
merits. In the meantime. I may shortly nliove was then read, and sonic conver- 
state their substance ns follows :— eation enuMd as to the exact purpoit of 

The present capital of the one or two of them. Mr. Bracken, and 


Bank (all paid up) consists 
of 60U sliares of (?o,’s lls. 

2,7t>0 each, or.1G,S0,00& 

To each of these was added a 
supplementary tliird of 900 
L’u.’s Rs., making fur COO, ci,'10,000 

Total actual capital 21,CC,00t^ 

We now propose to fill ffp 
eacli bhure of 2 . 700 , to u» 
even sum of 3,0t)0. whicli., 

I>y the additional 3tJU, will 

give .1,80,000 

And to fill up each oCtlie siip- 
pleiiientary thirds of 9U0 to 
the even sum of 1,00U, 
which, by adding iOO, givew • C0,G0O 

Making the total new stock 
thus tulded .2,10,000 

And which swells the cajutnl 

from 21,60,0041, to . . .21,00,000 
Finally,—we propose to give 
each holder of the 600 ori¬ 
ginal shares of 2 , 700 , on his 
paying up the diflurcnces as 
above, on all his old stock, 
an additional share of l.OUU 
Rs. new stock, which, on 
(00 shares will give . . 6.00,(100 

And inercase the total capUal 
of the Bank to .... 30.00,000 
I may cenuml you, in conclusion, that 
the original scheme of this Bunk was£0 
lakhs of Sicca Rupees, equal to Co.’s Rs. 
63,(3,;i33-5 4. so that, even with this 
addition, we shall still be short of that 
mark, considered expedient ten years 
*go, by Sa. I(s. 2U lakhs. ~ After this 
arrangement shall be carried into com¬ 
plete clfcct, all the sliarcs of the Bank 
will consist of 1,000 rupees each, with 
votes to all in propottion to stuck lieid, 
which, we con|i4(^ will be much mure 
convenienl than the present uneven and 
unequal suins ; besides ufTording greater 
fiBcilitics to trausten. and to small cupitu- 
Matss etijy ng tor inveslincnt. I shall now 
Secretary to rcail to you the 
l^toce^ings of a special Meeting of j our 


two or three ether gctitlemcn, took ob- 
jeetion to one of them,'.the 4th) that it 
w'oald give un unfair advai S.''qe to the 
holders uf original shares, by the exclu¬ 
sion of the Imiders of supplemental y 
third shares from the right of subscrib¬ 
ing at all for the new stuck, except to the 
extent that it might be refused by tlie 
^’former 'i'he ol^ectioa was-a vciy just 
one, and we shoiiUl have been sorry tt» 
sce^thc pruprieturs commit themselves 
by such a vote, which would have been 
taiitamnunl to depriving those who might 
have purchased the supplementary third 
shares iu the market, of a portion of their 
prorata advantages equal to all the pre¬ 
mium which the intended new shaics 
will bear. A great majority at the meet¬ 
ing.—^bome on the ground of the incon¬ 
venience of siib-ctividiiig the new shares, 
and others because they considered the 
iiitcrcbts of both classes of pcisons to be 
identical, except in a very few eases, as 
the number ofsupplcinentari^yud slpires 
that Itail gone from the hands oT the siib- 
sciibers, wln^wore original shareholders, 
was voiy small indeed,—voted at once 
Air the adoption of the propositions ns 
they stood. But, fortunately, the meet¬ 
ing was saved from the imputation of 
uuitiirncss by an amendment, which wa» 
adopted a.s an original and first resolu¬ 
tion, (and is so placed below,) extending 
the subscription a little, in order to give 
an e^ial right of subscription to the sup¬ 
plementary shareholders, upon a footing 
which, we bell ve, will cause them very 
Uitic practical inconvenience, aud in no 
Itjs.ance oblige them to foifeit the be¬ 
nefit of the privilege thus given them:— 
** 1st Resolution. Movedi hy Mr. Dick, 
and seconded by Mr. McKilligan, and 
carried—that the capital be still further 
iiicreaaed 2 lakhs, that is, from 30 to 32 
lakhs, and every holder of 3 supplcmeo- 
tasM^Bres be alhoentitled, after paying 
up* BIB differences on a/1 liis stock, to the 
oner of a fresh 1,000 Rs. share, and that 
the 4tii proposition be iRudified accoid- 
ingly, by excluding that part of it which 
refers to supplementary shareholders.— 
2d Ke.sohilion. Proposed by Mr. William 
Young, seconded by Mr. II. M. Parker, 
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and carried—that the propositions, ns 
modincd by Mr. Dick’s amendment, for 
increasing tlia capital stock of the Bank, 
as recommended by the Directors, are 
hereby approved by this meeting, and 
that they be laid before the second 
special meeting of proprietors in due 
course for final confirmation and adop¬ 
tion.”—The propositions in ^ detail, to 
which the above refer, arc insetted at 
page 373. — The meeting was very 
nuinerously attended, so much so, 
that there was quite a crowd in the 
ruuiri, theie being at least twice as many 
pel sons present as could find seats at the 
lalde. 

'the " liondon Courier” has furnished 
iis with an article upon the Bank of Iii^ 
(lid from " .lUxiintler’s End hxtlia Mu- 
t/rtziur" of November, written in a bel¬ 
ter style than the editorials wc commonly 
find in that periodical. There is. never¬ 
theless, abundant exaggeration in the 
.statement that in ligo planters, now, as 
well as formerly, arc taxed by their 
agents twenty to twenty-five per cent, in 
the sli.ipc of interest, eommis.sions, and 
life insiiiance; and that the Shruifs 
make exorbitant gains upon hooiidecau 
business, ami, theretore. should be re¬ 
garded as leeelies rather than as Lankeis 
aiding tlie internal eommercc of tlia 
country with their capital and agency. 
It IS tuiy^-nefttily assumed that the pie- 
mium, or discount upon the bills they 
i.s.sun, or purchase, is all* net p ofit; 
whereas 'with reference to the extensive 
competition among them as a body, 
however widely scattered over the coun¬ 
try. and the loss of interest for a long 
period ahsorlied, and tlie risks and charges 
incurred intransmilting specie from one 
place to another many hundred miles 
apart, in fiulia, to balance the fluctua¬ 
tions of demand for bills, it m:^ be 
fairly doubled whether any European 
capitalist would he tempted to compete 
with them in this branch of business 
rather than to employ his money iu some 
other way. is, indeed, remarkable 
how little desire has yet been evinced by 
the mercantile bouses at the I’residoiicics 
to take up the country exchange of 
business at all. But we are, neverthe¬ 
less, very ready to admit that some of 
the capital of a Bank, dcpeudiiig*for its 
prohts upon discounts and interest, and 
amply remunerated perhaps with a divi¬ 
dend of six or seven per cent per annum, 
might find advantageous as well as quite 
legitimate cmployiiieal iu that depart¬ 
ment of commerce, provided it cuiild, 
from tbi 4 and other sources of profit, 
support the expense uf branches at the 


principal marts of ncgociation. Here» 
indeed, lies the priia >pal objection, and a 
more serious one than people suppose, 
who merely look at the question theore¬ 
tically, without studying the practical 
dilTicuiiy of finding the proper degree of 
intelligence and trnst-worlhinesa for aach 
agency at a cost not too dear. 

l)harjrUau.~1he writer of a letter 
from Dharjeliati says:—"A severe hail¬ 
storm yesterday, with rain and snow, and 
awful thunder and lightning. Hail nut 
yet melted. Bitter cold. Eleven a. m. 
thermometer 4.3! 1 can hardly hold the 

jieri.”—When it is recollected that this 
place is within 300 miles of Calcutta, and 
that a steam-boat can get within about 50 
,,^iics of it at all seasoRs, it is to be hoped 
that the projected Sana!at jnrn will not be 
given up. A rail-road of about 40milqp, 
would complete the eommuiiicalion. and 
enable passengers to pass the now formida¬ 
ble Tci-ai in a few hours, even with the aid 
of horses only. As it might he constructed 
ol wood m the forest at a very small ex¬ 
pense, it might not be beyond the reach 
of pi I vatu subscription, should thn (lo- 
vcrninciit flut undertake to complete llie 
communication at its own expense. As 
the dawk is, at present, only live days 
reaching this Siberian elimate, when 
good bungalows are constructed, and a 
bitfHeiuiit protcclion aiTorded to visitora 
by the presence of a small force, we have 
no doubt it will become a favorite resort 
for invalids whose time or means may 
render a sea voyage impracticable. 

The Oriental Observer of Snnday 
last, circulated with that paper a carica¬ 
ture ot Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the shape 
of a lion, with a faee the very fuc-siiiiile 
of that of the Governor of Agra. The 
’likeness is perfect; and wc take this op¬ 
portunity of complimenting the artist, 
be he who he may. There is some vul¬ 
garity written under the thing, the ob¬ 
ject of which wc do not comprehend. 
The propensity towards favoritism of the 
Lord of Agra is hinted at. All the world 
knows andlameiits llie fact; but there is 
nothing new and saving that the thing 
is a clever refacciamentu of the O’Con¬ 
nell, the Huyal, the Wellington, and the 
Peel, &c, caricatures, nf I). B., where the 
head ef a slatesinan is placed on the body 
of a brute, we confess we ilo not see the 
object of the thing.s at all. The Governor 
of A^ra, wc had always been told, bad 
about him more of the fox than the lion. 
It is anuuuiiced that the Bengal lamb, 
will appear next Sunday. NW, if by 
that it be meant to circulate a l^>.ivss(^ 
Lord Auckland’s lace, and to slick the 
same upon the body of u lamu or ehe/p. 
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we caaonly sny, that the editor who goes reason is there that ample opportunity 

to the expense, ought at the same time to should be given to examine the details 

give bis own liAeuess on the body of a of a code embracing a whole system of 
goose. criminal law. What guarantee have we 

Pkuceedinnt of Ihe Asiatic Soeietji, —what reason to expect, that in this codo 
3d May 1837.—Letter from Professor the rights and liberties of the King’s sub* 
Hoyle inclosing prospectus of the London jects have lieen duly regarded P that the 

Caoutchouc Company, and inviting the precision of Ihe words has been in keep* 

BocU ly's attention to this new coiumer- irig with the cxcclieut judgment of the 

cud product, which might be cultivated legislator. 

to any extent on tJie Sylhet frontier and We cannot but admire the excellent 
in l.ower Assam.—Tlie present supply, judgment of our Courier cotemporary of 
from Para chiefly, is many thousand tons Bombay in treating the sensible article 
lese than the demand for home consump* attributed to Sir James C^rnac, ujx>a the 

lion. The mode of gathering the juice subject of Indiiiii Steam Navigation, as 

for exiJOit followed at Para is appioved ** the flimsy sophistries of the the A^ialic 

of, bui the company of pateittcea recom> Journal,*’ and rejoicing iu some re* 

tnond in lieu of the clay balls, thu^^marks upon it in the Maval and MVi- 
wuoden cylinders about the size of a fary fiViariie, as confirming his own im* 
qnprt bottle should be used. First dip* pression. 

ped into clay water, they are immersed Kie New Bengal Steam Coinmitlee, 
in the crude juice and hung up todiy; being dissatisfled with the course which 

the dipping is thua repeated until a layer Captain Grindlay, as their agent, has 

of caoutchouc 4 an inch thick covers the been pursuing, as respects the establiBh* 

cylinder al>out 6 inches high—this cup ment of a ^ team < ommunication he* 

(shaped like a tumbler) is then drawn tween England and India at a late 

otf and the cylinder useil again.—The meeting unaninioiisly resolved as follows 

pr fcrence given to the solid clian rubber —“ That as Captain Grindlay has nut 

is doubtless consrqueiit on the discoveiy advocated the plan of extenduig Steam 

of a very cheap solvent of caoutchouc in Communication to all the ports of India, 

the volatile coal oil, which is collected in as prayed fur in the petition and niemu- 

large quantities at the gas*works. When rials of the inhabitants of Bengal, eii> 

rectified it resembles in lightness and tfusted to him fur the special purpose of 

extreme volatiliiy the distilled mineral promoting that object, the ^ssenmittee 

naptha, with which it is probably identi- cannot but feel disaatisfled with his 

cal. The caoutchouc diasoived iq this agency, and request, therefore, that he 

menstrom, and spread iu a coat betweeu will bring his accounts with the Home 

two folds of silk or cloth, regains itssplid committee to a close, as soon as practica* 

oud elastic form without injury. Might hie”—at which the Vonservatite is much 

not the napbtlia springs of Assam he thus vexed, and says, “ we have no hesitatioa 

turned to account tu introduce the manu* ip staling it as our opinion, that a more 

fucture at once there, with the durable illiberal or narrow-minded feeiing haq 

silks of the valley as a basis P Professor • never been exhibited by any public 

Boyle remarks, that all the trees on body towards their agent, than the one 

which the ailk-worm feeds are found to now pursued by the Bengal committee 

contain the caoutchouc principle, which towards Captain Grindlay.”—We must 

is supposed to be essential to the pruduc* coufesa wc* can discover iiutbing illiberal 

lion of the cacoon, or nurroir~mindrd in the decision of 

Cgn it poasib y be true that a New the Bengal committee. Captain Q. hav* 

Critninal Code for all IndiA has been ing uisregarded the object and purpose 

qumpleted and sent to Kiiglaod tor con* for which his services had b'een retained 

firmatiun” without previous publication by that committee. The representatives 

here f Are the people of (unia end the of the people at Calcutta, on the Steam 

British inhabitants of these regions con- Question, have done towards Captain G. 

aidereda8inca[>ub]ia|tf speech and trason what we incline to think the people of 

oaaflock ofBhee|i,*fl^j|,cod9oflav8for Madras w<II be called upon tu do for 

their government it be. concocted in themselves at no very distant date, 
the dark (by what |h^ we sayP) strangers should he fail m satisfactorily explaining 

to the land, and sent ronnd the Caffe lor his conduct in permitting,'‘instead of the 

approval without giving them any oppor* genuine petition, &c. of the inbabitanta 

tunity ofjpreviuMs remark or suggestion ft iji|[ Madras, a spurious one to be printed 

If sinnh^Apta promulgated by pubji- ' in a largely circulated London Journal, 

cation in tlie Gazette six weeks before and subseciuently making no attempt to 

Wl&y pass the ladiuu legislature, more act the (mbiic right as regardea aaid pe- 
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tilionn, &r,; to a\’ert this, we feel as> 
Hiiretl (he M.ttl>as Steam C oiiunittee uill 
make ('real cxciliuns, hut, lu our opi- 
iiiuii, nothing l)iii a moat batUfiirtoiy ex- 
{ilaratiun irom Captain G. hnusell will 
be of any avail. 

Mi.'ilai if Colie tors .—We learn from 
one Ilf the provincial papers, that goverii- 
nieiit have it in couteinplation to Mp(Kjint 
a exnaiderai'te uiiinhei of niilitaiy vol- 
]«■( lora of revenue inOiidli—we prcauiiie 
iia a prtlutle to bringing that ill-arlini- 
uibtcied portion of India more directly 
under our eoiilrol. 

We hear that the Calcutta canal Tolls 
piuduced about 1B.5G0 riiiiees last 
nionlli. In thus rccoiding the continued 
pnispcnt} ot this hianch of reviMiue, 
am reiiiiiided that Government is pledg¬ 
ed to lu-e]> It at a limited aniount, and 
that the public are anxiously exptcfing 
n ii'dui tiiiii of the rates in satisiuction of 
the pledge. 

L imion Hank ,—Propositions submitted 
to the Meeting of the 1th April by the 
Directors, and udupted.—Proposition l-t, 
That the present six hinidied lull shares 
of Co.’s Its. !i.7f)0 be iiirreased to 3,000 
each, and that the present 600 supple- 
iiii-iiiuiy shares be iiii reused Hum 90U to 
1.000 Co.’s rupees each.—Proposition 
2d. That u[xm these subscriptions being 
paid up, the old full shares shall be dr 
vnted lut., three new shares uf 1,000 each, 
making the whole number of these 1.80i>; 
which together with the 608 supplemen¬ 
tary shares, will make in all 2,400 shares 
of 1,000 rupees each, or 24 lakhs of ru¬ 
pees.—Proposition 3d. That tutbealjove 
1,800 shall be addeif 6U0 new shares of 
1.000 Co.’s Rs. or 6 lakhs; making a 
and total of 3,000 shares of 1,0.H) each, 
Co.'s Rs 30 lakhs.—Proposition 4th. 
That the 600 additional shares of l,t:00 
each now be created, shall, in tlfk first 
instance be oflcied at f«r to such pru- 
piielurs of the full sbuies, as agree to 
their increase from 'i.700 to 3,000, that 
is to say, that one of the new sliares shall 
beofleied to the holder oi eveiy origiual 
sliiire, who ^uys up the intlkiase on or 
before the 30(h June 1837* After that 
dale, any simres nut taken up os above, 
to be offered to public coinjietilion, and 
the premium (liaced to aceoiinl; of pro¬ 
fits.—Plop sition 5tb. Tliatou the addi¬ 
tional 100 o *s Ks. being paid up iiy the 
holder ot each siip|dementary share, the 
bolder of such shaies to be eiuitled to 
vole, and be cunssdercii in all reHpect8,a» 
if he were the holder of one of the ni|||| 
shales of i 000 Rs.—I’lupositiou 6tn. 
That the l.illuwiiig he the scale for voting 
in future, cunsidcriug each share ol 1,OUO 


Rs. as conferring a single vi.le—3 new 
shares or 3.<IU0 Rs. stock 2 votes—6 ditto 
or 6.000 Rs. stock -i votes—10 ditto or 
lw,000 Rs. sioik 4 votes—15 ditto or 
I5.b00 its. stock 5 votes—20 ditto or 
iiO.OOO Rs. stuck 6 votes—95 ditto ot 
25.00(1 Rs. stock 7 votes—30 ditto or 
80 000 Ka. stuck 8 votes—10 ditto or 
40,000 Rs. Block 9 voles— 50 ditto or 
fiU.U <0 llh. stock lU votes and upwards. 
—Proposition 7lh. That the greatest 
numlicr of share to be held by any pro- 
pi letor. which is riow fixed at 50 of the 
old 2,700 Co.’s lls. stock, or equal to 
Cc.'s Us. 1,35.000. he licreaRer fixed 
at luU ut the new 1,000 Co, Us. stock or 
Co’s Rs. 1 50,000.—PropoBilion 8tb« 
.^'liat the period within which absentee 
proprietors must [wy up their auditionat 
stoi k, be fur those in Europe, the SOth 
Jdue 1838, and for those at the Cape, 
(Hiina, &c., the 3ist December 1837- 
lJut any absentee proprietor returning to 
India before those dales, shall be required 
to pay up withiu one month after bis ar» 
rival. 

Indigo Pros ccts. — A letter from 
Tiihoot, dihted SOth March, received yes¬ 
terday says that the planters are sadly in 
want of ram. The plant is dying off in 
eveiy direction, causing a great loss and 
further expenditure of seed. 

Hank oj' llengal. —(New Charter.)— 
To the Directors oi the Bank of Bengal. 
Gentlemen—Since my cunimnnicatioo to 
you of date 7th Sept, last, and the mea¬ 
sures which followed foi giving effect to 
the inteution therein declared of pro¬ 
viding for the conversion of the capital 
stock of the bank and its shares into 
rujiees of the new* currency, with other 
points by an act of the Legislative Conn- 
* cil of India to be passed for the effpresi 
purpose, the Right Hun. the Governor 
Gciil. of India in Council has resumed 
the consideration of the draft of charter 
prepared hy the cuunKei of the bank, and 
I'orwardcfl by the Hon. Company’s at¬ 
torney wi^i observations by the Advo¬ 
cate Gciii.—2. Before considering the 
provisions in de'ail, his lordship ia 
Council referred to the Legislative de¬ 
partment the question, whether the pur¬ 
poses of the charter might not be fully 
ai*s«%red hy Uirowing its provisions into 
the form of an act to be passed by the 
Legislative Council of India in like man¬ 
ner with the act atxive referred to for 
conversion of the capital and shares 
iuto the new currency. The decisioa 
•upon this point being afBrim^ve, I am 
now directed to trausmit to youlv any 
chservations you may desire to offer, %iid 
tor eventual submissiuu to the ptupria- 
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lor of the bank, a draft of act, which, if 
Approved in Buhstance, his Lordship in 
Council proposes to refer to the Hon. 
Court of Directors and to the ConiiniB- 
eioners for the nflciirs of India in Lng- 
land, before Bulimilling it to the Legis¬ 
lative Council for formal enactment.— 
S. You will observe, that the act in 
eubstance follows for the most part the 
draft prepared by the counsel of the 
bank, but the obligation upon the Di¬ 
rectors to take an oath before the Gover¬ 
nor Getil. in Council is omitted, and 
likewise the declaration of the compe¬ 
tency of Goveruipeiit ujioii representation 
by the proprietors to remove a Govern¬ 
ment director. It has also been deemed 
advisable to alter that provision of ac 
XIX.of 1836, which fixed 4.000 Co.’s 
He as the amount of each share making it 
however divisible into four parts of 1,000 
each. It appeals to his I/irdship in 
Council more convenient to make l,00v) 
rupees the nominal share, with power of 
unlimited consolidation, so as to pre¬ 
serve the division of the capital into 
equal thousands. llic limit also of 
amount that may be held by a single 
proprietor is omitted in the draft, and so 
likewise the limit set uiion the amount to 
be advanced on the ciedit of a single firm 
or person.—4. Upon all these points and 
upon any other that a perusal of the draft 
may suggest to you or to the proprietors, 
the Governor Genl. in Council will be 
happy to receive a communication of 
your sentiments Another omission in 
the draft is of the power of making 
bye-laws which seems never to have been 
used aud is not likeiv to be required. 
It bas appeared to bis Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil tojje sufficient to declare the power of , 
the propiietors at their general meetings 
to regulate the affairs nt the bank, and to 
pass resolutions and rules that shall be 
obligatory on the directors and on them¬ 
selves until revoked.—6. In section 
XXXIIl. the competency of the direc- 
tofC to set apart a certain portion of their 
profits as a reserve to meet losses is de¬ 
clared a point which was omitted in the 
draft of charter laid before Government. 
The proportionate limit to be borne by 
the reserve to the capital is left bjank. 
His I^ordsbip in Council desiring to 
learn your sentiments as to the proper 
limit before fixing any.—6. There is 
one further important omission in the 
draft foiwat^Bd!. upon which also I am di¬ 
rected to^icitA vonimuoicntion of your 
opltiioi^Kfore clauses to the effect ar^ 
introduc^ in the dralt, and that is the 
following.—7. In ihe oiigiuul charter 
of the bank a power was tcaerved of ap¬ 


propriating a proprietor’s dividends to 
the discharge of any debt he might incur 
to the bank, but no authority was given 
of attaching or selling the share. Tlie 
bank bas claimed the right of refusing 
transfer of a share, the proprietor of 
which is in debt until the debt is dis¬ 
charged, but recent decisions' of the 
Supreme Court seem to bring this autho¬ 
rity into question on the ground that as 
the charter only gives power over the 
dividends and not over the property of 
the sliure that must follow the .<<urseof 
other property, and be subject to transfer 
the lien of tiie bank notwithstanding. 
In the draft of chatter snbiuilted to 
Govcrnnieiit tliis provision was altered, 
fj,'' *88 to ileclurc dislinetly the right of 
the bank to appiopiiatc a defunllcr’s 
bharc, and sell it in liquidation of the 
debt.—8. In the draft sent hcievtilh 
there is no provision of (he kind giving 
power to the Lank over either the din- 
dends or the sliure of a debtor, and the 
omission lias purposely been made until 
the Governor Geul. in Council shall be 
satisfied on the following points :— 
First. Whether in case the rhaitcr or 
act oflncoriKnation weie entirely silent 
—the bank would either in law or in 
equity have a lien upon the dividends 
due before and after the debt had been 
incurred,and so upon a proprietoi’s shaio 
of the stock subscribed fur, canning on 
the business of the bank, under the con¬ 
dition of its bfcing a transferable proper¬ 
ty.—Secondly. Whether in case the right 
would not exist unless dcclaicd in the act 
of incorporation, it Jic desirubic and fair 
toother creditors to extend the piivilcges 
of a body-corporate like the bank in re¬ 
spect to these particular assets, so as t|p 
place it in a better position than other 
creditors of an insolvent propiictnr.— 
Thirdl^. If good reason can be bliewa 
for giving the bank a power of appropri¬ 
ating either the shares or the dividends 
or both of a debtor proprietor, his Loid- 
bhip ill Council desires tu he salislied m 
what form it will be most copveniciitand 
equitable tMo this, and subject to what 
reviouB process and restrictions the divi- 
ends shall be taken, and the properly iit 
a share be made available by sale to¬ 
wards (he liquidation of a proprietor's 
debt, obviously Ihe bank could not desire 
to report to sale of a slmrc as Ihe first 
Btepforlhe liquidation of awlebt incuried 
upon an overdue note or in any similar 
transaction of banking. Nor u .til an act 
^ insolveiiey bad been commitud or 
judgment obtained, would the bank de¬ 
sire or expect to possess the power of rc- 
lusing to give cflect to a truusfer. 11, 
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tliereforc, any provision on the siil/j(‘rt 
IjO intiuduced into tlie proposed new aui 
of iiiourporatiuii, llie propiicly of which, 
(upon the prinei{>le that all the creditors 
of an insolvent, should,as fares possible, 
have equal rights upon his estate,) his 
Ixird&hip in Cunneii entertains strong 
doubts, it is necessary that the stipuhi- 
tions and conditions of the privilege 
should be well considered.—9. 'I'lic Uight 
Hnii. the Governor Genl. in Council has 
not included in the draft any provision 
on the subject of branch banks because 
oil this point also he desires to learn your 
seiitimciits, and he observes that the 
draft of charter prepared by the bank 
counsel contained no provision of the 
kind. Preparatory to tlte estabiishments 
of branch banks, and indeed in older to. 
enable the bank to employ agents to fifn*' ’ 
litate reitiiltaiice transactions, his Lord¬ 
ship in Council has added to tliei de¬ 
scriptions of business to which the bank 
lias hitherto been restricted the purchase 
and sale of bills of exchange and of 
bullion, MInch are a kind of business he 
iinderstaiulN to be allowed to the liank of 
England.—I have the honor to be, gen¬ 
tlemen, your most obedient servant, 
H. T. PltlN'^lCP. Secy, to Govt, of 
India.—Cuuiicil Chamber, Feb. 22, 1837. 
niiAFT Of A(T. —I. It is hereby enacted, 

that from the-day of- 

the charter fur the incorporation of the 
ijpiik of Bengal, bearing date the i^Ulh 
May, 18:23, wliicb charter has by the 
pioprictors of the said bank been ten- 
tiered for siirtender and canccllatiun in 
consideration oflhe bank been continued 
and rc-iiicorporated by an act of the tenor 
folluM ing slmll cense to have effect, and 
act No. XIX. of 1836. shall from the 
same date be repealed.—11. And it is 
> hereby enacted, that the persona who at 
tlie time of the deletminalion of the 
charter and act aforesaid, shall be pro- 
lirietors of the capital stock of the bank 
of Bengal as incorporated by the charter 
aforesaid, shall immediately on the de¬ 
termination of the said charter continue 
to be as heretofore a corporation by the 
name of tbe Bank of Bengal.—III. And 
it is hereby enacted, that all property, 
claims, and liabilities whatever of the 
bank of Bengal as now and heretofore 
incorporated under charter shall, on the 
determination of the charter aforesaid, 
devolve on and be continued to the bank 
of Bengal as continued aud re-incorpo- 
rated by this act, and no suit or proceed¬ 
ing at law or equity shall cease or abate 
in consequence of the deteimination of 
the charter and of the rc-iocorporation of 
the said bank of Bengal by this act.-> 
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IV. And it is Leieby enacted, that the 
said bank may sue and be sued by 
its coriKirate dame, and may use such 
coinmoir seal as the directois of the said 
bunk shall from time to time appoint, and 
may acquire, may hold absolutely, may 
hold by wa/uf pledge, and may transfer 
any clescriplion of properly whatever—V. 
And it is hereby enacted, that the 75 lacs 
of rupees which are the capital stuck ofthe 
said bank shall, on the determination of 
the charter aforesaid, coutinue to be the 
capital stock of the said hank as re-incor¬ 
porated by this act. Provided, however, 
that it shall at any time be in tlie power 
of the Governor Genl. of India in Council 
to order the said capital stock to be in¬ 
creased, and to direct such public officer 
as to him may seem lit, to open ft^hook 
efeir the receipt of subscription to rabc 
the amount of additional capital that may 
be BO prescribed, giving due notice 
thereof to the proprietors of the hank, 
and allowing to them a reasonable period 
to mi up the said subscription before the 
said book shall be opened to the public. 
—VI. And it is hereby enacted, that the 
said capital stuck shall be divided into 
7,5U0 shares of 1,000 rupees each, and 
that l,ldb of the said shares, numbered 
from 1 to 1,100 inclusive, shall be the 
property of (he Governor Genl. of India 
in Council on behalf of the East India 
( umpaiiy; and that the remaining 6,40U 
shares, numbered from l.iUI to 7,500 
inclusive, shall be the property of the 
persons who. at the time of the determi¬ 
nation of the charter aforesaid, shall be 
proprietors of the Lank of Bengal, and 
that every such proprietor shall hold the 
same amount of capital stock of the bank, 
when re-incorporated by this act, as he 
may at that time he holding of capital 
stock of the bank as existing under char¬ 
ter—Vl 1. And it is hereby enacted, that a 
certificate, signed by three Directors of 
the said Bank, shall be delivered to every 
proprietor of a share of the capital stock 
of the said Bank upon demand made by 
the holder of such share, and that any 
person viiJio is a proprietor of more Uiau 
one such share may, at his option, de¬ 
mand a certificate for each of hia shares, 
or one certificate for all his sbatea, or 
several certificates, each of which may bu 
for any number of hia shares.—Vlll. 
AdU it is hereby enacted, that any share, 
or shares, of the capital stock of the said 
Bank, may be transferred by an endorse¬ 
ment made on tbe>ceicificate for such 
share or shares by the proprietors of such 
share or shares, or by the attorney of such 
proprietor duly aathoriEed'.,^thereunto ; 
provided always, that such eudjKsemenl 
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■hall apecify the name nf the party to (leneral of India in C'lmnril, who «hn!l 

whom the ImriNfer is marie; nnd pro* nut be proprietor in hi;i o«n right and 

Tided, also, tliat no such eii(lur<<i'iiiftit unincumberi'ii often sliaic* of the capital 

■hall be eifectual to trunafer any auch stock of the Bunk of Ilcngal, or who sliatl 

■hare, or bhurea, until sm h endoiseiiiRot be a director of any utlier baiikulii<li 

■hall have been registered at the Bank of isaoes notea pnynblc on demand within 

Bengal, and a note of such regisi ration the town or suburbs of Calcutta.—XV. 

inatle on the back of the endorsed certi- And it is hereby enacted, that at general 

cate, under the hand of an officer np-' meetings of the proprietors, everyelei- 
pointed for that purpose, iiy the Directors tiun and question shall be decided by a 

of the said bank—IX. And it is hereby majority of votes, and that no pioprielor 

enacted, that every proprietor of a share shall be allowed tc vote at any such 

of the capital stuck of the said bank who meeting in respect of a share of the 

ahail cease to be a propriitor of such capital stock of which he became jios- 

atoeb, shall cease to be a member of tbo sessed by transfer, unless the ti^msfcr 

corporation created by this act, anil lh.it took place by the last will, or on the 

every person who sliull beemne a piu* dealh and intestacy of any pinprietur of 

prietor of such capital stuck shall Leccitie such share, or by marriage with any pru- 

II member of the corporation created by prietor of such share, or was complete 
tilts act, from the d te of the registraliun^^'^inl clTectual at least six tnonlhs befoie 


of hia share or shares.—X. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the business of the 
said Bank sliall be managed liy nine 
directors; three of whom shall be up* 
pointed and removeable by the Governor 
General of India in Council; and the 
remaining six ahull be elected by a ge* 
iieral meeting of the proprietors of the 
■aid bank, and removeable by vote of 
such general meeting.—Xl. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the persons who, at 
the time of the determination of the 
charter aforesaid, shall be held directors 
of the said bunk, bhall, on the deteriiiina* 
tion of the charier aforesaid, cunlNoue to 
be directors of the bank as re-incorporu* 
ted by this act.—XII. And it is hereby 
enacted, that a rotation between the six 
directors not appointed by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, shall, as 
heretofore, be cstabliNhed ; so that two of 
the said six directurs^may go out of 
office on tlie second Uunduy in the month 
of December in every year, and tlint, 
on the second Monday in the mouth of 
December in every ye-ir a general meet¬ 
ing of propileton shall l.e held, at vliiih 
two directors hh.'iB be chosen, provided 
-always that the out-going directors may 
ba re-eicctedi.—Xill. And it is hereby 
entolpd, that in rase of the death, resig* 
nation, or absence from Calcutta, fur 
mete than three nionlLs, or removal of 
any direchtr not uppointod by the Go- 
Tcrnor General of India in Council, the 
directors shall vull a general meeting of 
the proprielors, lo he held within fifteen 
day*, for the imrpose of choosing a sue- 
ceiiOr, and such successor Bhall come 
into the baiiie place<iii the rotation above 
meolioned, in which the former Director 
ms.—XIV. And it is hereby enacted, 
tbatmo pe^ipii shall be capable of serv mg * 
M aDietOtor not appointed by the Gov.- 


tlip meeting.—XVI. And il is hereby 
rnaotfed, that atallsiicli general meetings 
the proprietor shall vote according to the 
following scale 

I share shall entitle to . I vote. 

20 shares. 2 votes. 

40.3 „ 

OO „ ......4,, 

ItMt ,, ......3,, 

15(1 „ ......fi,, 

2»W „ 7 

—XVII. And it is hereby enacted, that 
it shall be lawful fur the Governor 
General of India in Council to give a 
proxy in writing, signed by one of tke 
secretaries to Government to any person 
wlium the (lovpriior tieneral in ('uuiicil 
may appoint to a'tend any general meet¬ 
ing of the proprietoVs.and that the holder 
of such pn.xy shiill be entitled to give 
seven voles, provided always that the 
said Governor General in (.'uuneil shall 
have no vote on the election or rcmov’il 
, of the six Directors not apjiointed by the * 
bshI Governor General in Couneil.— 
XVlll.,And it is hereby enacted, that 
every proprietor entitled to vote at any 
general ince'iiig may give a proxy in 
writing, either geiieral or specld, signed 
by himself or by his attorney d-nly autho¬ 
rized thoreniito, tunny other {woprietor, 
and that such proxy shall be keptuiiioiig 
the muniments of the said bank, and 
th.it the person to whom the proxy is 
given may vote on behalf of the person 
who has given such proxy on such mat¬ 
ters as the proxy authoiises the person to 
whom it is given to vote upon, provided 
always that no single proprietor shall 
either on his own ac< ount. Or by virtue 
of any proxy or iiiimher of proxies, give 
more than seven votes.—XIX. And it 
is hereby enacted, that at the first meet¬ 
ing of th'e Directors, iu every year, they 
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iihiiU c'Ikkmc n President from Among; 
(liemselves.and if the the oHice of Presi¬ 
dent shall become vacant, they shall at 
Iheir next meeting, choose a aueceSsotr 
for the remainder of the current year .and 
during any vacancy, or in the absence 
of the President, the Senior Director 
shall be Vice President for the time; and 
the President or Vice President shall 
have the casting vote in case of an equal 
division of votes at the meeting either of 
Directors or Proprietors.—XX. And it 
is lieroby enacted, that the presence of 
at least three Directors shall he necessary 
to form a Board for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness, and the said Directors shall establish 
a weekly rotation among themselves, 
such that not less than three Directors 
may attend every meeting of Direclo^l^. 
provided always that nothing herein 
contained shall be held to preclude aiw 
Director from attending any meetinfi; or 
Directors. — XXL And it is hereby 
enacted, that all accounts of tiie said 
bank, and all iustrlnhents nbl under seal, 
Whereby the said bunk can ill any man¬ 
ner be bound, except the cash notes bf 
the bank, shall be signed by the three 
directors, and shall be of no validity un¬ 
less so signed, and that the seal of the 
said bank shall nut lie affixed to any in¬ 
strument except in the presence of three 
directors, who shall sign their names on 
tlijf instrnirient in token of their presence, 
and that sUch signing shall be indepen¬ 
dent of the signing of any person who 
may sign the instrument %^a witness; 
and that Unless so signed ^ the tliree 
directors, such instrument shall be of no 
validity. — XXII. And it is hereby 
enacted, that the said directors shall have 
power to appoint such officers as are ne¬ 
cessary to conduct the business of the said 
Lank, and to remove any officer ofthn said 
hank, and to fix the salaries of such offi¬ 
cers, provided that the whole expense of 
the establishinent of the said bank shall 
not, in any one year, exceed 60,000 Ks., 
without authority from the general meet¬ 
ing of the proprietors.—XXIII. And it 
is hereby enacted, that no person who 
shall hold the office of Secretary, Trea¬ 
surer, Head Accountant, or Khuisanchee 
of the Bank of Bengal, shall engage in 
any other commercial business, either 
on his own account, or as agent for any 
other person { or act as a broker for the 
sale and purchase of Government Secu¬ 
rities, and that every person appointed to 
any one or more of the said offices, shall 
give security to the directors for llie 
faithful discharge of his'duty in the sum • 
of 50,u00 rupees.—XXlV. And itis 
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hereby enacted, that the said Bank of 
Bengal shall not be engaged in any kind 
of business except the kinds of Lusi* 
ness hereinafter specified, that is to say: 
—1. I'be discuunting of Negotiable Se¬ 
curities.—2. Itib keeping of Cash Ac¬ 
counts.-^ 3. Buying and selling of Bills of 
Exchange,—4. The lending of Money 
on short loans.—5. The buying and sell¬ 
ing of Bullion.—6. The receiving of de¬ 
posits.—7. The issuing and circulating of 
fash Notes.—8. The selling of property 
dp^iosited in the bank, as seenrity for a 
loan, and not redeemetl, or of property 
recovered by the bank in satisfaction of a 
debt.—XXV. And it is hereby enacted, 
that the directors of the bank shall die- 
count no negotiable security and make 
no loan, unless the amount of cash in 
pissession of the said bank, and imme¬ 
diately available, shall ha equal to at * 
least one-eighth Of all the outstanding 
claims against the said bank, which aro 
payable on demand, and unless the ag¬ 
gregate amount of cash and Government 
'Securities in the possession of the said 
Bank of Bengal, and immediately availa¬ 
ble, shall be equal to one-fourth of all 
such claims.—XXVI. And it is hereh]^ 
enacted, that tiie directors of the said 
Bank of Bengal shall not discount any 
negotiable security which shall have • 
ionger period to run than three months, 
or lend any money for a longer period 
than three months; and that they shall 
make no loan or advance on any negotia¬ 
ble security, of any individual, which 
does not carry on it the several responsi¬ 
bilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other by joint 
trade,—XXVII. And it is hereby en¬ 
acted, that the dkectors of the said bank 
shall make no loan, other than such 
loans as are described in the last clause, 
except on deposit of public securities to 
the full amount of the loan, which public 
securities shall be so endorsed as to put 
them at the absolute disposal of the sakl 
Bank of Bengal, or on deposit of goods ' 
not of a Perishable kind, the esiiinaterl 
value of which goods shall exceed Ihc 
amount of the loan by at least one-third. 
-^XXVjII. And it i? hereby enaited, 
that the said directors shall not he in 
advance to the Government more th^n 
seven lacs and a half of Co.'s Rs. pro¬ 
vided always that the holding of Govern¬ 
ment securities or ot bills of exchange 
drawn upon the Government, or of other 
Government acce}itnnces or obligations 
purchased from iiidividuHl.sand outover- 
due, shall not be construed as being in 
advance to the Governiiieiit Vit|iin tbo 

.» Vo. S3, Gilc hcf, 2 F , 
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meaning of this clause.—XXIX.—And neral meetinguhall Lc competent to pass- 
it is hereby enacted, that the Directors resolutions and rules, a-hich shall be 

of the said Bank of Bengal shall not binding on the directors and officers of 

ouifer any person, or society of per* the bank, and on all proprietors in mat- 

sons, keeping cosh with the said Bank of ters concerning the affiiirs of the bank, 
Bengal, to overdraw the account of such until such resolutions and rules shall be 

E erson or soeiety.—XXX. And it is modified or rescinded, by resolutions 

creby enacted that the said Bank of passed ut any other subsequent meeting, 

Bengal may issue promissory notes, pay- duly held or convened.—XXXV. And- 
able eitlier on demand or at a date not it is hereby enacted, that any three di- 

exceeding-days after sight which rectors of the said bank, or any ten pro- 

notes inny be signed on behalf of the prietorsof the viipital stock of the said 

said bank by such person as the directors bank, may, at any time, convene a ge- 
«f the said bank may appoint: provided neral meeting of the proprietors, upon 

always, that the total amount of such giving notice of such meeting, and oC 

notes in circulation at any one time, the purpose for which it is convened, by 
shall not exceed two crure of rupees..— nn advertisement in the Government 

XXXI. And it is hereby enacted, that Gazette;'* provided always Uiat such 

it shall be lawful for the directors of the« notice shall be published at least dftecii 
said Bank, of Bengal to receive in deif!f^^Hys before such meeting.— H. T. 
sit goods not of a perishable kind, and to PBIXSEP, Secretary, 
contract for the safe keeping of the ^ in the Jnditin ArTni /.—By 

same.—XXXII. And it is hereby en- a paper published in the last paitof the 

acted, tbatthc directors of the said bank “ Asiatic Researches," it apjscars that in. 

shall cause tlie books of the saiii bank the lust twenty years thcie h.nu died 

to be balanced on the 3Cth day of June, 1,184 officers of the Bengal Airriy, or 

and the 31st of Dticemher in every year, 59‘2 per annum, out of an average iium- 

and that a statement of the balance on ber of 1,807 persons, or ubiJiil.>'12 per 

• every such day, signed by a majority of cent. The mean ages of tlie decerwed 

the said directors, sliall be forthwith are—8| Colonels, til ; 97 Lieut. Cols., 

transmitted to one of the Secretaries to 51; 78 Majors, 40: 277 C.iptitins, 36; 

the Governor-General of India in Coun* 651 Lientenanto, between IS and 3.3. 
cil; and that the Governor-General of New coal mines have been discovered 
India in Council shall at all times be at Hazareebaugh and at Bidgegur, in 

entitled to require of the said directors the Routli-casterii corner of the Mf/zu- 

any information touching the affairs of pore district. The coal is said to be su- 

the said bank, and the production of any perior to of Burdwan. 
documents of the said bank, and that BishopWilson returned to Calcutta on 
the said directors shall comply with the HIli of March, from his provincial 

every such requisition—XXXIII. And tour. 

it is hereby enacted, that a dividend of Sir H. Fane, the Commander-in-chief, 
the profits of the said,bank shall be made paid a visit on the 7lh of Alarch to Kuo- 
on the Ist day of Jany., and the Ist day jet Sing, on the occasion of the marriage 

•f July, in every year; and that the* of his grandson. The distribution of 

amount of such dividend shall be de- money to every man, woman, and child 

lerinined by the directors of the said present U]M)n this occasion, exceeded- 
bank, on the ground of the actual profits £10U,000. Ihe young man is about 1& 
made by the said bank, during the fix years of age, and the lady 10 years, 
calendar months preceding the day on Nesoureex o/'India .—During the first 
which such dividend is made; provided two ’’cars of the present chatter it ap- 

that the said directors shall have power, mars Itiat the remittances to England, 

when they see fit, to set apart from such from the revenues of India, have 

profits a sum not exceeding —- per amounted to the amazing sum of six 

cent, on the cap'ital stock of the bank, as millions sterling; aqd the remittances 

( I reserve against lo&ies.—XXXIV. And which will probably be required for Ihe 

t is hcieliy enacted, that on the first two succeeding years have been officially 

Monday of the month of August,, in stated ut six millions more. 

•very year, a general meeting of the We hear that the late Sir J. W. 
proprietors of the capital stock of the Adams bos left to Captain Becber, of 

■aid bank shall be held, at which the the Quarterraaster's-Geoerars depart- 

directors of the s.kid bank shall submit to nieiit, 40,0U0 Rs.; to Mrs. Fell, widow 
the SAld proprietors a statement of Ihq of the late Captain Feil,30,000 Rs.; and 

afbin ofiiAe said bank, made up to the to Captains Jenkins and Stodart, and 

gsee^ing 30(h. of June, and such ge* Mrs Bf'N.tglUea, 10,000 Rs. each. Thcr 
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Toi^t of Itiii money, with tlio ei£cepticn*flr go nut, it is-contiderilly reported tliat 
Konie legacies to natives, he has be< that estimable officer Col. George Pol> 
queathed to relatives at home. lock, C. B.. a brother of Sir Frederick 

The Chamber of Commerce has soli* Polloc'k, will socceed him asAdjtGeal. 

cited the Bengal Gftvernment to order of the Army. It is rumoured that the 

I lie dispatch of the " Atalanta" steamer Commander-in-chief returns to Eng- 

from Bombay to the Bed Sea, so as to land in the cold season, on account 

reach Suee about the 16th of August, in of his health, whiuh docs not improve, 

good time for the Loqdon mail of .Aug. Captain Bunies, the traveller, has 

The draft of the act for the future regu- reached Ally Coort, in Sindc, whence he 

lation of the Post office department had was to proceed to Cabool. The trade 

appeared ; tbc effect will be to equalize between Bokhara and Thibet has sus- 

tbe rates of letter pirstage, by raising in tiined a severe shock, by the exercise 

Home degree those of Bengal, and rcduc- ofa barbarous privilege possessed by the 

ing tliusu of Madras add Bombay; to di- King of the former, entitling him to the 

-niiriUh to some Considerable extent the projieityof all foreigners dying within 

iiews]>aper [Hutage ofall tlie prebideiu-ies hU dominions—the goods of an exten* 

especially for extreme distances; sice rneiclmnl deceased having thus been 

allow letters to be sent bearing postage seized. In the month of April. 3:2 fires 

as well as post paid; and to revise the occurred in Calcutta, in which 

scale of ship-letter postage. A cortsf! houses were Iniriit down, and property to 

dcrnble reduction is contemplated, it is the value of 4,94,350 rupees destroyed, 

huid, under the proposed new system ; and 50 lives lost. The Court ofDircc- 

tbe new tax of one anna fur newspapers tors, it is staled, have at length consented 

jreceived and disjialched by sea, has been in permit Kiiru|>eans to bold lands in 

strongly objected to, having, as it will, India, and to give the foree of law to a 

the effect of diminishing the amount of regulntioo puMiohed two years pre- 

English newspapers received and ludian viously. • 

papers dispatched. Should Col. Lumlcy 

Curre-it Vatn^of Govt.Sceurilie<i,UAy \7, 1837 To buy. To sell. 

First or old b percent, loan 1st class - - 0 6 0 prura. 0 2 0 pre®- 

t>econd 5 per cent, loan according to the num- 

Ut!r from 1200 to 15.200 ... ^ lo 3^ per cent, premium. 

Third or new 5 per cent, loan - - - 4 0 0 picm. 3 12 0 prem. 

Five per cent, iraimfer loan of 1835-36 - IJ 8 l) 12 8 0 

Old ui first 4 per cent, loan ... 240 280 cliset. 

Second ditto a80 2 12 0 disdU 

'lliird ami fourth ditto - - - - - 26 0 2100 

Bank of Bengal shares (new) - - - 21.00 0 0 picui. 1900 0 0 prem. 

Union Bank shures—ptice - - - - l-ftO ^ ULLO 

cir.vifRxn onnEBs. Toad be published for general informa* 

Fort William Legislative Department, wtioii; and be at the first meeting of the 
lytbApril ) 837.—The following drait of I.egislative Council of Imlia after the 
a proposed Act was read in CuiiKcil for 6lh day of June next.—W. It. MAC* 
the first time on the 17 th April 1''37.— NAGH'l’EN, Secretary tu the Govt of 
Act No. of 1837 —It is hereby ea- Iinfia. 

acted that whenever any foreign stale in Fort William Legislative Department, 
Asia or Africa shall permit within the (he 1,7th April, 1837.—The Bight lion, 

dominions of such state, the imjxirtation the Govih’nor General in Council is 

or expurtatidn of goods in British vessels pleased to direct that (he fallowing Dis* 

on (be same terms on which it permits the jiatch from the Uun. (he Court of Diree- 

i#|)ortBlion or exportation of goods in -tors, No. 3, dated the 1st of February 

vessels belonging to the subjects of such 1837, be published for general inforraa* 

foreign state, it shall be lawful for the lion «—1. “ We now reply to paras. 78 

Gov-Qenl oMndia in Council by an order and 79 of your letter dated 24lfh Aug. 

in Council to direct tliat goods may be i83.5,No.2, in which you reqiieatourearly 

imported into (he territories of the East decision on« proposed law for enabling 

dndin CoinpaRy, or exported thence in £urd]>eaiis to acquire*and hold lands in 

vessels belonging to the subjects of such perpetuity or otherwise in the same 

ibreigu state, on the same terms on which •manner in which they are now held by 
-such goods are imported into the said the Natives of India.—2. Bcferi-iiig to 

•territories or exfiorted (hence on British the provisions of the oct of (he and 

•.Xici8el8..^0rdurcd, that the draft now 4th William IV., cap. 63. Svict. 66, dud 
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eoncurringintheopinionssogenerallyex- of the adminiatralion in the acveral Pre* 
pressed by the public boards and uffiicera sidenciea, and to reconcile, generally, a 

io the duruments which you have sent us, due attention to (he convenience of the 

.that it ia desiialile to encourage Euro- public, with regard to the financial intc' 

peans to hold lands in India: we approve rests of the Government.—2. The effect 

of the law which you have proposed, with of the proposed enactment, in its main 

the substitution of the words of the Act of provisions, will be to do away with the 

Gul. 4 cap. fc)6, ' Subjects of his Majesty* entire division which has hitherto existed 

for those of * Persons of whatever nation,' between the post office rules and esta* 

not doubting that you will take care un- blishinenta of tlie different Presidencies; 

der the imperative authority of the 85th to equalize the iiites of letter postage, by 

clause of that Act, to niakesuch provision raising, in some degree, those of Bengal, 

as may be required fur the adequate pro* and reducing those of Madras, and, in a 

tection of the Natives of Iiidiu.—3, In atillgrcaterdegree, those of Bombay;—tu 

reference to the holding of lands by diminish to some considerable extent,tho 

aliens, on which subject your Govern* newspaper postage of all the Presidencies, 

inent has aildrcssed us, in a letter dated especially fur extreme distances, at which 

the I&t Aug. last, we intend to reply U^^lhe high existing rates of postage are 
you in a separate despatch *'—Kesolff^^mund tu bear with excessive, and, in 
tiun.—To meet the views of the Hon. the many cases, prohibitory pressure upon 

Goiirt of Directors, as expressed in the littculation; to allow letters tu be sent 

above despatch, his lurdsiiip in Council bearing postage, lis well as post-paid, and 

has been pleased tu resolve that draft of tu revise the scale of ship letter postage, 

the Act, published originally under dale which has hilherlo been levied in a mans' 

the 25th of May 1835, in ibe Cuiculta ner iiicoiiveuienl to the public, and in an 

iiazetle of the 3d day of June following undue proportion to the service performed 

ahall at once be passed into a law with by the post ollice.—3. It is not neces- 

tbe substitution directed.—TM following aary to recapitulate in this resolution the 

Act passed by the Right Hon. the Go* detailed rules for amending, and aiding, 

vernor General of India in Council un the practice of the department, and for 

the 17th April 1837, is accordingly pro- the more effectual control of its ofTicers. 

inulgated for genera! information.—Act It had been the intention of the Guvern- 

No. IV. of 1837*—1. It is hereby eii* merit, that the revenue at present de- 

acted, that after the Ist day of May next, rived from the post office, but Ititle 

it shall be lawful for any subject of his e](ceeding its expenses, should not bo 

Majesty to ac<iuire and hold iu perpetuity diminished by any new arrangement of 

or for any term of years property in rates; but though it has been found nc- 

land or in any emoluments issuiug out cessary tu submit some loss of public 

of land in any part of the territories of income, mure particularly in the just 

the East India Company.—II. And it is constderalion of a proper scale of ship 
hereby enacted that a41 rules which pre* letter postage, iu all oilier cases it may 

Hcribe the inaiincr in which such pro* be confidently hoped that an ample cum* 

perty as is aforesaid may now be ac** peusation will, at no distant period, be 
quired aud held by Natives of the said obtained, in an improved circulation uf 

territories, shall extend to all persons intelligence aud correspondence; and, 

who bltall, under the authority of this in this confidence, (he Governor General 

Act, acquire or hold such prnperty.-r* in Council will only further record his 

,W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Secretary to wish to extend, as far as maybe con- 

tbe Govt, of India. sist nt with prudent administration, the 

Fort William, Legislative Bepartment, advantages given to the corninuuity by 

May 15. 1837—llesulutiou,—The Go- thisdepartiuent.—r4. It has'ijeen deemed 

vernor General of India in Council, necessary also, with a view to secure the 

having taken into oonsidexation the re- full advantages to the Government did 

cominendatione. and drafts of Acts, rela* the public contemplated in this Act, tu 

lative to the future regulation qf the declare the exclusive power of conveying 

Post and Banghy Conveyances in India, letters by post for hire to be vested in 

which have been submitted to him by Government, but it is nut the intention of 

the Conmpttee assembled in Calcutta for the Governor General in Council to act 

the iavestigation * of this subject; has extensively on the power* given him for 

resolved to publish fur general infornia* the suppression of private dawks, and ho 

tion th*.’*ubjoiued draft of rules as ap; will feel disposed to grant licenses gene* 

pearthg 40 him, upon mature delibera* rally tu existing private dawks where 

tion,C> he the best suited to introduce a aulficient cause for the indulgence may 

jqst principle qf nntfprmity iu this brauch be shovvu. The period of two uiuulhB haa 
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lipen giantcd for «I1 |«rlieBwho mfly en* 
lertHiii objections to the proposed drnft to 
state sucti objections, and a further period 
Ilf three months has been allowed for the 
proprietors of any private dawks that may 
now exist to u(iply for licenses for the 
(.untmuance of such private dawks. 

'Jhc following draft of a pro^iosed Act 
is accor> ingly notified for general infor* 
Illation, and that the said draft be brought 
up for re-ronsideratioh at the first meet¬ 
ing of the Legislative Council of India 
which may be held after the 16th day of 
July next.—Act No. — of 1837.— 
1. It is hereby enacted, that from the 

—— day of .. regulation XI, of 

1830 of the Bombay code, shall be re- 
jieuled.—II. And it is hereby endlc||d-f 
that alter the expiration of three moiitlis 
from the passing ol this Act, the exclusive 
right of conveying letters by post fo^hire 
from place to place within the territories 
of tlie East India Company, shall be in 
the (jovertior General of India in Coun¬ 
cil.—III. Provided always, that it shall 
be competent to the said Governor Geni. 
of India in Council, and to any authority 
thereunto enipoweied by the said Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, to grunt to any 
person or persons a license permitting 
such person or persons to convey letters 
by post for hire from place to place 
within the said territories, and that it 
sflall be lawful fur any person or persons 
having such a license to convey letters 
in conformity with the *lerms of such 
license.—IV. And it is hereby enacted, 
that It shall be lawful for the said Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, and for any 
authority which may have granted any 
such license as is described in the pre- 
ctding Section, to revoke such license at 
pleasure.—V. And it is hereby enacted, 
that whoever otherwise than under the 
uuthoiiiy of the said Governor General in 
Council, or in conformity with the terms 
of such a license as is aforesaid, know¬ 
ingly conveys any letter by post for hire 
from place to place within the said terri¬ 
tories, or receives any letter or packet of 
letters, in (Trder to such conveyance, or 
delivers any letter according to its direc¬ 
tion knowing the same to have been so 
wnveyed, or is accessory to such convey¬ 
ance, receiptor delivery,shall be punish¬ 
ed with fine not exceeding 56 rupees for 
every letter so conveyed, received or de¬ 
livered.—VI^ And it is hereby enacted, 
that inland postage duties shall be levied 
on the conveyance of letters and packets 
by the Government pos't at the rates set 
forth in the schedue marked A. which is 
annexed to this Act, and that the full 
jxwtage shall be paid either on receipt 


or on delivery at the option of the sender, 
and that, if the Ihip'jr conveyed be traans- 
ferred from a post office in one Presi¬ 
dency to a post office in another Presi¬ 
dency, no additional charge shall be 
made on account of such transfer.— 

VII. And it is hereby enacted, that when 
there is a banghy established on a line of 
road, no person shall be entitled to de¬ 
mand that any letter or piveket exceed¬ 
ing 12 tolas in weight shall he conveyed 
by the letter post on that line of road.— 

VIII. And it is hereby enacted, that 
vlien (here is no baugby established on 
k line of road, letters and packets exceed¬ 
ing 12 tolas in weight, and nut exceeding 
40 tolas in weight, shall be conveyed on 
Jliut line of road by the letter post, and 
every such letter or packet shall be 
charged with the postage of a letter or 
packet of the description of 12 tolas 
weight sent by letter post.—IX. And it 
is hereby enacted, that no packet of the 
description mentioned in table 2 of 
schedule A. shall contain any writing 
whatever other than writing which is ne- 
cessaiily part of the documents which 
such pacicet is stated to contain, by at¬ 
testation on the cover of such packet, and 
that whoever shall send any such packet 
by the Government past, knowing that it 
contains any writing not necessarily part 
of the documents which such packet is 
stated to contain by attestation on the 
cover, shall be punished with a fine of 
of 50 rupees.—X. And it is hereby 
enacted, that no packet of the description 
mentioned in table 3 of schedule A shall 
contain any writing whatever, except the 
direction on the cover, and that whoever 
shall send any suc4i packet by the Govern¬ 
ment fiust, knowing that it contains any 
writing other than the direction on the 
cover, shall he punished with a fine ol 50 
rupees.—XL And it is hereby enacted, 
Ih >t proof sheets marked as such may be 
sent by letter post at the rates set forth in. 
table 3 of schedule A, provided they be 
Li-ought to the disiralching office open, 
and be s^lcd in presence of the person 
in charge of sqch office.—XII. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the said Governor 
General in Council shall frame a scale of 
distances as nearly as practicable accoid- 
ingdo the distance by the nearest road 
between post office stations, and that the 
rates of inland postage shall be calcu¬ 
lated according to th|p scale.—XIII. Ami 
it hereby enacted, that steam postage, 
according to such rates as may from time 
to lime be fixed by the Governor Genl. in 
CotHicil, shall be levied on all letters amt 
packets sent or received by any uovern- 
lueut steaiueri and that such slbam 
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postage aliall be in excess of any inland Ceinnaander of any vessel on ncconnt of 

]>oBtage to which such letters or packets the delivery of any letter or jmcket, 

may he liable.—XIV. And it is hereby unless |the claim of suih ('oniirmndcf 

s}Dacted, that ship (jostage, according to shall be preferred before the vessel leaves 

tJie rates fixed in s<-l)edule U. annexed the place at which the letter or packet 

to this act,shall be levied on all letters was delivered, or before the expiration 

vr packets sent or received by sea of three months from the date of the nr- 

through anyGovernment post office, and rival of the packet at the place of uki- 

not liable to steam postage.—XV. And it mate delivery.—XX. Audit is hereby 

is hereby enacted, that when any vessel enacted, tbut the Commander of every 

arrives by sea at any place within the vessel, leaving any place in the said tcr- 

suid territoric8,atwhich there is aGovern- ritories Lysea, shall rect'ive on board 

ment post office, the Commander of such of such bis vessel every letter «>nd packet 

vessel shall, as speedily as possible, cause which he shall be required to reci ive by 

every letter and packet on board of suclr any officer of the post office, and shall 

vessel which is directed to (hat place, and ' aign a receipt fur such letters and pack- 

which was not specially eritrnstcd fer ets; and that every Commander of a 

separate delivery, to be delivered either ^.*.V||^^1 who shall wilfully disobey any 
at the post office or to suine officer of thd** cRrectiun of this clause sliall be punished 


post office authorized to receive the 
same; and that if there be on jioard any 
letter or packet directed to any other 
place, and not specially entrusted for se¬ 
parate delivery, the said Commander 
shall os speedily as possible, report the 
same to Ihe Postmaster General or Post¬ 
master of the place at which he has ar¬ 
rived, and shall act according- to such 
directions as he may receive from such 
Postmaster General or IWmasler; and 
that the receipt of sticli Postmaster Geiil, 
or Postmaster shall discharge such Com¬ 
mander of all responsibility in respect of 
<ucb letter or packet.—XV'^l. And it is 
hereby enacted, that every Comraandex 
•of a vessel who shall wilfully disultey any 
of the directions contaiiiea in the pre> 
ceding section shall be punished with 
line not exceeding 1,000 rupees.—XVII. 
And it is hereby enacled, that for every 
letter or packet delmred by b Com¬ 
mander of a ship, in conformity with 
the directions of section XV. of 
this Act, the Officer in charge of the 
post office shall pay to the said Com¬ 
mander the sum of one anna. — 
XVIlI. And it is hereby enacted, that 
'whenever any letter or packet is Iran* 
shipped for transmission to any other 
place within the said territdries, the 
commander of the vessel, which origi¬ 
nally brought such letter or packet.Bball 
4>e entitled to receive one anna for 
«very such letter or packet, and that 
the Commander of the vessel ^nto 
which the letter or packet is tranship¬ 
ped, shall be entitled to receive half aa 
jonna from the peraeo in charge of the 
post office at -the pface of delivery, pro¬ 
vided that Jla» said last mentioned Coni- 
mander delivers the same in coufurniity 
with the, dictions contained in seotion 
15 of Provided always, 

Ahab OQ iwynieat ehall be mods to the 


with a line not exceeding 1,000 rupees. 
—XKI. And it is heieby enacted, that 
whenever any !• tier or packet, the post¬ 
age of which has not been {siid, shall Le 
delivered by any person employed by 
the post office, the person to whom it is 
delivered, shall not be bound to pay tho 
postage if he returns the letter or packet 
unopened, but if he opens the snine he 
shall be bound to pay the postage due 
thereon ; provided always, that if the 
letter u'r packet shall ap[x:ar io have been 
maliciously sent for tlsc purpose of an¬ 
noying the person to whom it is diret'tcd 
the Post Master General or Post Master 
of the office, from which tlie delivery 
toolc place, shsll icmit the said postage. 
—XXII And it i-i hereby enacted, that 
every letter or packet which is rejected 
unopened by the person to wliom it is 
directed, shall be returned by the post 
tj the sender, and that the said sendet 
shall be bound to pay the return postage 
thereon unless direct postage has al¬ 
ready been paid thereon.—XXIII. And 
itlsketeby enacted, 4hat whenever any 
letter or packet, the sender of which is 
unknown, shall be rejected unopened by 
the person to whom it is directed, such 
letter or packet cdiall he opened by the 
officer in charge of the post office from 
which such letter or packet whs delivered 
to that person.—XXIV. And it is hereby 
enacted, t^t if any person shall refuse 
to pay any postage which he is legally 
bound to pay for any letter or packet, it 
shall be lawful for the officer in charge 
■of the post office, from which such letter 
or packet was delivered to withhold from 
the person so refusing till'siicb postage 
he paid, any letter directed to that per¬ 
son upon which postage has not been 
paid by the sender.—XXV* And it is 
hereby enacted, that all letters and pack¬ 
ets which have remained three mouths 
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Bucraiim'd nt any post ofltce shall be pc non, or body of persons, the privilc^o 

transmitted to the General Post Office of of sending or receiving letters or pack* 

the Piesidency. — XXVI. And it is ets. either by letter-post or Imnghy, free- 

hereby enacted, that, at intervals not ex* of postage, on such conditions and under 

eceding three months, lists of all ua* such rules, as the said Governor General 

claimed letters and packets which are in in Council may direct.—XXX. And it 

the General Post Office of any Presidency is heieby enacted, that if any Postmaster 

shall be published in the official Gazelto 6eueral«r Postmaster, shall suspect that 

«d that IVesideticy —XXVn, And it is any letter or packet, lying fur delivery 

hereby enacted, that every letter and at his post-otik'c, contains any contra- 

parket which may have remained 18 band article, or any article on which duty 

inniitlis unclaimed in the General Post is owing to Government, or that any let* 

Office of any Presidency, shall be opened ter or packet, lying for delivery at that 

I'y the Post Master General of that Presi- post-uffice, contains any writing in con- 

flency, apd that aU valuable property travention of the provisions of Sections 

which such letter or packet ni.ay contain / IX. and X. of tins Act, it shall be lawful 

shall l)e paid into the Government Trca- • for such officer to summon the person to 
siiry for the benefil of any partj^^ol whom the letter or packet is directed, to 
may have a right thereto, and that w^t' %ttend at that post-office, by himself or 
twelvemonths shall have elapsed after agent, within forty-eight hours after the 
the opening of such unclaimed letter or arrival of Jhe letter or packet at that 

p.acket. it shall be lawful for the said post-offie* and to open the letter or 

l\>st Muster Gcneial, if such letter or packet in the presence of the person to 

}>ackft still cunlinurs to be unclaimed, whom the letter or packet is directed, or 

to destroy the came.—XXVHI. And of that person’s agent; and if that person 

it is hereliy enacted, that the privilege shall not so attend, by himself or agent, 

of sending and receiving all leltcis then to open the letter or packet in the 

and packets by letter-post, free nf absence that person.—XXXI. And it 

po^t.■ge, and of sending and receiv- is hereby enacted, that the Government 

big letters and packets by bangliy shall not be responsible for any loss or 

on the public service free of postage, damage which may occur in respect of 

shall be allowed to the persons herein- anything entrusted to the post-office for 

after mentioned ; viz., — His Majesty’s conveyance, and that no person ein- 

psincipal Secretaries of Slate—President ployed by the Government, in the post- 

arid Secretaries of the Hoard of Control office department, shall be responsible 

—the Chairman, deputy Qiai^an, and for any such loss or damage, unless that 

Directors of the East India Company— person had caused such loss or damage 

Secretary, Deputy Secrct.iry, and Asst. maliciously or fraudently. — XXXII. 

Secretary ut the India House—the Go- And it is hereby enacted, that all fines 

vcrnur-Gciierai—the Governors of Ben- incurred under any of the preceding 

g.-d, Aiadias, and Bomiwy — the Go- provisirv of this Act, may be levied, on 

vernor of Ceylon—the Lieut.-Governor conviction before any .Magistrate or 

of (he north-western provinces — th^ • Justiue of the Peace, or before any per- 

Chief Jii.sliccs of Bengal, Madras, and son exercising the powers of a Magis- 

Boinbay—the Bishops of Calcutta, Ma- (rate : provided always that no person, 

dras, and Bombay—the members of the not a Postmaster-General or Postmaster, 

Supreme Council — the Meiirbers of shall be competent to institute any pro- 

Council of Madras and Bombay—tlie socution for any violation of any of the 

I’uisne Judges of the Supreme Courts of preceding provisions of this Act.— 

Bengal, iVl^ras, and Bombay—'I'lie Be- XXXlll. ■And it is hereby enacted that 

colder of Piinue of Wales’ Island, Singa- wlioever, being tn the employ of the 

pore, and Mabtcca—the Cummander-in- Government in the pqst-office depart- 

chief of his Majesty's Naval Forces—the partment, or being in the employ of any 

Uommandcr-in-chief of the Army of person or persons who may contract witk 

India—(he Commanders-in-ebief of the the Government to convey leters or 

Army at Madras and Bombay.—And packets by post, for hire, shall fraiidu- 

tliat the letters and packets sent by any Icntly appropriate any letter or packet 

of Ibe persons aforesaid, shall be franked which may have been .entrusted to him, 

in such maniiCr as may be directed by or any thing contained in any such letter 

the Governor-General of India in C'oun- or packet, or shall open any such letter 

cil.—XXIX. And it is hereby enacted, prjfwckct, or any bangby box, with tfa* 

that it shall be competent to the said intention of fraudulently ajiproprmtihg 

Governor General of India in Council, any thing therein contained, shml 

byjuu Older in C'uniicil. to grant to any punished with imprisonment, with or 
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without hnrd latmr, for a term not ex* 
ceeding seven j'eara <'itid shall also he 
liable to rme.— XXXIV. And it is 
hereby enacted, that whoever being in 
such employ as is described in the last 
Section, amt being entrusted to receive 
money for postage duly, shall fraudu* 
lently ajipropriate Ihc same, ashall be 
punished, on cnnvivtion hefure a Ma¬ 
gistrate, w'illi iinprisuninent with or I 
without hard laltor for a term not ex- 
veding two years and shall also be liable 
to line.—XXXV. And it is hereby 
enactc<l. that whoever being in such em¬ 
ploy as is described in Section XXXIlIt 
shall fraudulently put any wrung mark 
on any letter or ffach( t, or shall fraudu¬ 
lently alter or cause to disappear any 
mark which is on any letter or packet^ 
hliall be punished, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, with imprisonment with or 
willioul hard labor, for a teRn not ex¬ 
ceeding two years, and shall also be 
liable to fine—XXXVI. And it is 
hereby enacted, that whoever being in 
such employ as is described in Hection 
A'XXIII., and being entrusted with the 
preparing or keeping of any rjocniiient, 
shall, with a fiaiidulent intention, pre¬ 
pare that document incorrectly, or alter 
that dociimciit, or secrete or destroy 
that document, shall be punished, on 
conviction before a Magistrate, with im¬ 
prisonment, with or without hard labor, 
for a term not exceeding two yeuis, and 
sliall also be liable to line.—X.VXVIl. 
And it is hereby enacted, that whoever 
being in such employ os is described in 
Section XXXIII. pubs any letter or 
packet into the wallets of the post olTice, 
intending thereby to defraud tte Govt, 
of the [lostage duly on such letter or 
packet, shall be punished, on conviction «. 
before a Magistrate, with imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labor for a 
term not exceeding two years, and shali 
also he liable to tine.—\V. II. MAC- 
NAGHTKN, Secy to the Govt, of India. 

MILirAlir APPOtSTMESTH, PtlOVO- 
TiHXs, rHASOtiit, S(r.,Jrom*flk to 18M 
Maif 18.'t7.—Artillery.—Brevet Colonel 
J, A. Biggs to. be (yolotiel—Major t': 
Graham to be IJeiit-colonel—Captain T. 
Lumsdeii to be Major—Is Lieut £. F. 
Day to be Captain—dd I ieut R. ijmyth 
to be Isl Lieut fin](il^27tb April iBd7, iit 
succession to CoL4^i'Parker rier.—Super 
2d l.ieut C. A. €|reea is brought on the 
effective strength of the regt.—Cavalry, 
Major K. J. Uonywond to be Lieut-col. 
from null April 18-17, vice tteatsoii//ec, 

—7lh regt L C, < aptain R. A. Stedman 
to be Major—Lieut H. Iliilhed to be 
ti^ptain, Cornel R. J. llawlbuine to l>e 


Lieut in succession to Honywood pfon;. 
Super Cornet L. li. Ilardyman isbroiigh^ 
on the effective strength of the cavalry— 
24lh regt N I, Ensign A. J. W. Haig to 
he Lieut from 8th May 1837, vice H. 
Maynard retired on half pay.—Artillery, 
The following officers are promoted to 
the rank of Captains by brevet—1st Ltts. 
It. G. McGregor. .J, Hothain, II. M. Law¬ 
rence, J H. McDonald, S. W. Fenuing, 
J. Fordyce, G. J- Cookson — Mr. J- 
Drummond admitted to the service as an 
Asst Surgeon—26:1: regt N I, Ensign C. 
W. Duffin to be Lieut, vice Wright re¬ 
signed with rank from 12th Jan. 183/, 
vice Taylor promoted—Sdd regt N I, 

. Ensign T. S. Horsburgh to be Lieut, vice 
t Wo{jfils retired with rank from 19th Sept. 
ffiS6, vice Mitchell promoted—AsstSurg 
A. M. Clark to be Surgeon, vice Gru- 
harr^ invalided. 

ALTER A nos OP EASE .— 26tll N I, 
I/ieiit J. Duncan from 31st Oct. 1836, 
vice Wright rctiied—Lieut J. G. Gait- 
skell from Ist Jan. 1837, vice Juliiisori 
promoted—32d N I, Lieut K. C. F. 
Beaumont from 16th Oct. 1834, vice 
Woods retired—Lieut T* R. Keane. 23d 
Feb. 183,^, vice Haldane promoted— 
Lieut W. W. Davidson from 3d April 
1835, vice Lewis promoted. 

PVRLoraiis .—Cornet J. Staples. 

HPTIHFO PROM THE SCHriC*. - 

Cornet W. H, Ilcpburne, from 20th 
May—Lieut II. Maynard—Captain J. II. 
Vaiirenc^. ^ 

.VARRfAUES .— Vo'c/l 12, Mr. G. S. 
da Costa to Mias M. Martyr—28, at Sec- 
tapore, II. J. Taylor, Esq , C. S, to 
Eliza, widow of the late li N. Burnard, 
Esq .—Hlajf 12, Mr ,1. J. Turvey to Miss 
S. Siikeas—13, at( haudernngore,.Mr A. 
Baptist to Mademois-jlle Harriett Phi- 
lip|>c—1,0, N. C. Beale, Esq, to Cordelia, 
eldest, daughter of Mr. Cornelius. 

uiunia .— Dec. 2C, at Mhow, the wife 
of Serjt T. Stubbs of a daughter—Jan. I, 
at Baieilly, Mrs Muikinnoii, relict of the 
late Serieant Mackinuoi:, of a son— 
March 3, at Tirhool, the lady of J. Gale, 
Es. , of a son—at Benares,, the lady of 
CJ. Miiiiiwaring, Esq, C S.. of a daughter 
—5. at Shahabad, the lady of S. H. Bat¬ 
son, Esq, uf a son—20. Mrs G.A. Puphum 
of a >iau-—.4prU 10, the lady of J. A. 
Walker, Esq. of a daughter—UrsA. D’ 
Souza of a daughter—15, at Kurnaul.tlm 
wife of Mr. J. Milmish of a daughter— 
Mai/ 8, Mrs J. J. Fleury hf a daughter— 

9. \1ra.L E Abiet uf ii son—the wile of 
Mr t*. Josejih of a sun—the lady of W. 
.taenh. Esq, of a sun — 10, Mrs J. li. 
Fiiiser of u son—ll, near Ban Kiporn. 
:Vlrs ]). J. C. Johiisluiiof a sun—the lady 
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of Captain R. LloyJ, 1 N., of a son—12, 
Mrs 1). I’arsick. juni,, of a daugbtei—13, 
M rsC. \V. I^ewis, junr. of a son—15, the 
lady of Captain James Randle of a son 
16, the wife of Monsieur Welter of a son 
—17, Mrs T. Lackersleen of a daughter 

DBAnis .— Feh. 27, at Jubbulpore, the 
infant sou of Mr Russell—at Arracan, W. 

Barnard, Esq,—drowned ofTMongliyr, 
Rebecca, wife of Asst Steward J. Par¬ 
nell; ditto, Mrs Ann Slaughter — at 
Lucknow, Lieut H. Carter 35lb regt N 1 
—March G, William, infant sun of lilr. 
E. Bowen—7, Lieut G. Dysart 2d regt 
N 1—9, Mr F. J. D. M. Sinaes—17, 
Eleanor daughter of Mr A. Fleming— 
—25, at Benares, W. Wilson, Esq, M. 1), 
Madras Estab.—26,Eliza, infant daigyiter 
of Mr Cowley— Ajii'U 2, Elizabethjv^- 
of Mr. J. Kerr—3, Sarkies, infant son of 
N. J. Malchus, Ebci—8, John, infant^on 
of Mr K. B. Richardson—9, Kosina, in¬ 
fant daughter of Rev, J. Lincke—13, Lt- 
culonel W. iS. lieatson—Captain J. F. 
May, H M‘s41st foot— ‘20, at Cawnpoie, 
John, eldest son of J. Ransfurd, I£sq—at 
Malacca, MrsW, Koek—22, Maslc/ U. 
J. Rebello—at ('awnpore, Louisa, infant 
daughter of Lieut. C. Carter, II M's 16th 
foot—Ma// 1. at Agra, Serjt J. Sinclair 
—2, at Meerut, Selina, intant daughter 
of Lieut Wilmer II M's 161b Laiiceis— 
13, Walter, son of Mr Bowser—14, Mr 
Jqp. Young, late of the country service 
—Lieut A. Gilinnders. 54lh regt N 1— 
IG, Mr. J, Wilkinson. ^ 

fitalirnji. 

The Atlj! Gtuerntski ,—Tl\e Ilurl-aru 
is altogether wrong in his censure of 
Lord Elphinstone, for having appointed 
Major Haig to act as Adjt Uenerul of the 
Madras Aimy. Whether that appoint¬ 
ment be good or bad, and we certainly 
never recollect one which, in orr opi* 
nion.was more thoroughly objectionable; 
liOrd Elphinstone had not the p'werto 
prevent it. llie nomination of Adjutant- 
General rests with the Commander-in- 
chief! The Governor possesses a ret >, it 
is true, but Rtat veto cannot be excrcued 
without due and sufficient reason being 
assigned in writing, in proof of diaquali- 
Bcation. The Governor's private opi¬ 
nion, lespecting the nominee’s efficiency 
or otherwise, has nothing to do with the 
matter, unless he can urge some suffi¬ 
cient public ground. Such public ground 
existed in the Case of Major Hitchins, in 
a recorded minute by the late Guvernor- 
General and Comniander-in-chief in In¬ 
dia. It was resolved, therefore, that be 
should not succeed to *the bead of the 
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department. In Major Haig’s case, no 
similar objection could be urged. He is 
legally qualified for the appointment.— 
He is a regimental field officer, and baa 
served seven or eight years in the Adju¬ 
tant General's department—first, as dep. 
Assistant, latterly, as Assistant. He is a 
man of Aigh honour, integrity, and of 
perfectly unblemished moral character; 
but—truth must he told—of no preten¬ 
sions to ability or experience. Still, the 
Cumniander-in-chief selected him for the 
office, a nomination arising out of his 
own undoubted patronage—and the Gu- 

J Krnur, however he may have privately 
lissentcil, however he may have publicly 
f remonstrated at the Council table, and 
J have urged those remonstrances on the 
Uome Authorities, could not have re¬ 
fused to confirm such nomination, pend> 
iiig a reference. What they will say at 
the India House to this abuse of patron¬ 
age is another mutter. We conclude, 
they will order the instant removal of 
Major Haig, (if even they do not also 
supersede Sir Peregrine Maitland,} in 
like manner as they ordered the removal 
of Colonel Beatson, when that officer was 
made Adjdtant-General in Bengal, in op¬ 
position to the protest of the Governor- 
General. Should such be the result on 
the present occasion, we shall certainly 
hail It with satisfaction, because, although 
we have reason to believe Major Haig to 
be a most woithy young man, we still be¬ 
lieve him unfitted for the very high postto 
which he has been appointed.— English^ 
man. May 8. 

We have been given to understand 
that a memorial to the Court of Directors 
from 1-icuL-cotonil James, praying for 
the transfer to Uie invalid or pension list, 
,.of LieuL-coIs Collette, Raynsford, and 
Cameron, (on account of their long and 
frequent aiisence from duty) forwarded, 
through Government, so far back, as 
June or July last, was only dispatched 
to England by the “ Bolton” about two ' 
months ago—if this be the case—as we 
bear from ^od authority it is —we trust 
that Col. James, injustice to the service, 
will bring the delay to the-notic« of the 
Hume Authorities. It is really loo bad 
that the grievances of the army should be 
smothered: and very frequently, as in 
this case, putting them upon the shelf 
elTcctuatea that purpose. 

Mucti apprehension has been and still is 
entertained, lest the Pallee plague should 
find its way to the Madias Presidency. 

We understand, it is decided that, 
with the exception of about half-a dozen 
of the principal Ports, the office of Blaster 

.Vo. 8r, Oetube . 2 G * 
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Attendant at all tlic other Porta of this 
PrcBuleitcy is to he dihcontinned ailer 
the lapse of the lives of tl:e present in- 
curabents, or as soon as they can be 
otherwise provided foi. The Master 
Attendants who are to remain are not to 
he allowed any fees, or to trade; but 
their salary is to be very considerably 
increased.—.VrtrffMS llei al(t*April 29. 

So, then, the pretender to the Coor^; 
Musnud —the individual who has caused 
80 much stir in the C’ariura Province, 
has been at last seiised, and is now in 
“ durance vile.*' His capture was ef¬ 
fected by a native district officer of 
Coorg, on the 13th May. The vigilatA e 
of Moftoo and his indelaligable party oK 
Coorgs would nut allow him a restiug-' 
place. To elude their search, he was b 
repeatedly obliged to change alike Iffs 
dress and his pin pose, until he sought 
shelter in a village in the north off'ootg, 
bordering on Mysore, when a district 
officer of Coorg discovered him and took 
him piisoner. 

At a meeting of the friends of the late 
Brigadier Conway, to take inloconsider- 
ution the best means of expressing their 
regard and respect for liis n^einory, the 
following resolution was proposed, and 
carried unanimously :—That a subscrip¬ 
tion be eutcred into, for the purpose of 
erecting a monument iii the Cathedral 
Churcli of St. George, in Madras, to the 
memory of Brigadier Conway, and of 
placing a tomb over his remains at 
Nackiykiil. 

Huw'ever unpopular Lord W. Bcntinck 
contrived to make bis rnilitaiy adminis¬ 
tration, in the sight of the hUiropean 
Officers of the Bengal army, chii fly by 
his zealous execuhaii of the Half Bntta 
measure, which he professed to ilisap- 
prave, and which his distinguished pr»- 
ileccssors had all indignantly repudiated 
as a downright breach of public faith 
and plighted honor—we must not with¬ 
hold from hia I ordahip full measure of 
justice and of praise for the arrangements 
lately promulgated, t y order of the Hun. 
Court of Directors, for ifhproving the 
condition and prospects of the native 
soldiery.—Th^se, their Worships admit 
to have been recommended by the late 
Governor-General and Corainandcr-in- 
chief. They might have added that 
many and various recommendations—- 
official Hud deini-utllcial, and non-offi- 
eial—for cfTecting ill’s praise-worthy 
purpose, tliougii rn'dilTerent shapes and 
ways, have been iinder detiberntion in 
the Aulic Couiitil of l.eadeiihaU Strf^ct 
wUch presides over tbe military ener¬ 
gies of ludia—from the days of Lord 


Hustings dow’nwards. It maybe more 
than doubted nliclher any thing would 
ever have pome of all these plans 
and recommendations, but for the 
happy and unprecedented accident of a 
military man—not so old as to be bigoted 
to the notions of his own day, and impe¬ 
netrable to modern improvements of ail 
sorts—happening to climb up into the 
Directorial throne. Be this as it may. 
we are glad to welcome any thing good ; 
and without too narrowly comparing the 
defects or scantiness of what has been 
given, with the large standard of what 
might have been expected, w'e arc bound 
to render grateful and hear’y praise to 
him who solicited and him who granted 
tue present sepoy boon—to Lord Wm. 
t^^iidish Bcntinck and to Major Sir 
^mes Rivett Carnac. Perhaps we should 
not go far wrong were we to propose 
iiietuding in the vote of thanks with 
*• one cheer more }"■ the military adviser 
General Casement. 

On the evening of 27lh May, a boat 
coming ashore from the Vaasitlart was 
atiuck by a heavy surf, and Mr. Phillips, 
an officer of the ship, was thrown over¬ 
board and lost. We saw a buatinan 
supporting Air. Phillips for several 
minutes and, although a Catamaran was 
within two paddles length of them, it 
could not gain the point where the suf¬ 
ferers were struggling; and melancholy 
to relate, he went down. Mr. Phillips’ 
brother was on the Leach, a witness to tbe 
heart renilipg scene. It is not for us to 
say, uhetker Mr. Phillips might have 
been saved, had a boat pushed oif to his 
rescue, the nirment the accident occur¬ 
red. but WG did see the Master Attendant 
personally ordering tbe launcli of one, 
when, however, it was by some minutes 
too late to be of any serviem Mr. Phil¬ 
lips' liody was cast ashore, somewhere 
neai» Eimore, so it is reported, 'we are 
informed some hundred of dollars were 
found aliout his person. 

Oil Sunday morning, tbe 28th May, 
Colonel Pasmore, late holding a diplo¬ 
matic situation at Persia, C. Queiros, 
Esq. ('.apt. and Mrs. Dunbur, and a native 
servant of tbe Colonel’s got into an ac¬ 
commodation boat, from on board the 
Clair-monl, which bad just come to an 
anchor from Bombay. The boat had 
passed t-he first surf, when a mighty 
wave took her at the stern and brought 
her right ashoie with great velocity. The 
receding surge drew alter it, the boat, 
which broached to, in which perilous 
situation she was deserted by her crew { 
another surf, taking her on her broad¬ 
side, upseled her, and before any as- 
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BiHlancf! could l.'c rctidercd. CoIumpI rriminalJ(idgeoril.ijaliiunndry — J..\fac- 

J’ltsmore —Mr Quciros nud the ncrvant Dawall IMastcr Attendant nt Calhrut to 

wore drowned.— Mt-dicnl assistance he Master Altendaut at Cochin—19, the 

was rendered to Colonel Tasmore Kev. Mr Trevor. <'!• iplain at Jaulnah* 

coon after liis hnriy laid been rccu- hut to cuiiliiiue to act at Vepeiy, till 

vered, hut it was unavailing. The further orders—the Rev. Sir Otter to be 

hollies of Sir. Qiielrd-s and the natiic Cliaplain at llellary—17, Lieut W. C. 

servant have not been found as yet.— llirch, Aist in Thuggee department, joint 

Sirs. Dunliar, received an injury on her inaglstrale in the Provinces —23. Mr A. 

face, but otherwise escaped unhurt. We D. Campbell to act as 3d Judge of the 

are informed that she has ch-arged the Court of Sudr. and Foiijdarce Udalut, 

boat people with having plundered her during Mr W. Iludleston’s ahsence— 

of some sovereigns, and a gold chain Sir A. F. Bruce, Civil Auditor—Sir J. 

she wore aruuud her neck. The Itt-ach Guldiiigham, Collector and Magistrate of 

authorities have already entered into an Vliintoor—30. Sir A. F. Bruce, Supert. 
investigation of the late <!i.stressi:ig oc- ^of Staniiu and Sleinber of Mint Coin- 
I'urrenccs. and the public are Ba^iie<l,| mittee. 

that if there is any iTiminally^lll.hef nithiTAHV api'oistmbvts, vnovo- 
aftached to the crews of the lost h^ts, ciiAsarst, !(c.,Jrom\mh ^p- il 


tlicy will be pursued with the utmost 
ligoiir of the law. v 

The following Half Bnlta stations un¬ 
der the Madras Presidency are to Ite 
Full Balia stations from the 1st Slay :— 
Masulipatam — Kllorc — Samulcottah — 
Vizagapatam—Vizianngrnm —Chicaculu 
•—Berfaampore—^Freiich Rocks—Ootaca- 
camund—Dindigul- Pallnmcottah- Qoi- 
loii—Palglmtclierry—Cannauurc—Man¬ 
galore—Shircarpore—llurryhur and Bel¬ 
lary. « 

AR.sistant Surgeon Palmer, his lady and 
child, resi>cctiDg whose fate serious ap¬ 
prehensions w'ere entertained,they liaviiig 
fallen into the hands of the insurgents in 
Canal a. we are happy to say accounts 
have been received of their s.afely; 
Dawan B iiioo with his party of Cuorgs, 
having oveitaken the insurgents ch rovle 
to Uddoor, and succeeded, not only in 
putting them to flight, hut in releasing 
Dr Palmer and family from captivity— 
they had been iu ihe hands of the iusur> 
gents JSdays. 

CIVIL yf/'/»or.vTw/r.VTv.-—April 8.— 
Appointments prn tem.—yit J. T. Bailie 
to act as Coroner of Madras —14-, Mr A. 
D. Campbell to be Persian Translator to 
Government; Mr 6. A. Smith, collector 
and magistrate of Rajabmundry —18, 
Mr A. HAice, police magistrate at Presi¬ 
dency—MrG. S. Greenway, Asst Ju>^'ge 
ond joint criminal Judge of Malabar— 
Mr W. Fisher admitted a Writer on this 
Kstablishment from March 11, 1837— 
May 2, Mr W. Dowdeswcll to act as 
Judge and criminal Judge of Rajshmiin- 
dry—Mr T. W. Goodwyn, Asst Judge 
and joint criminal Judge of Malabar— 
Mr C. W. Reade. Asst under the principal 
Collectors of Canara—12, the Rev. E. R.^^ 
Otter admitted a Chaplain on the Estab. 
from May 9,1837, the date of his arrival 
>-16, K. Davidson, K>rp, Judge and joint 


to 2il June 18.17. —6lh regt L. C., 
Cornet St. V. Pitcher to be Lieut, vice 
Pettigrew lirt.. ilate of commission 6lh 
April 1837—Lieut-col. R. L. EvansCB, 
of .50th regt N I. to be Military Secy, to 
the Governor—^ 1st regt N I, Lieut M- 
Carlhew to he Quarterm. and I nterp.— 
Veterinary Surgeon T. Aston, E troop 
H, A., dping duty with F troop, to the 
rh'ti ge of liorse.i of 7th regt L C, and D 
troop H A, at Jaiiliiali. duiing alisence 
of Vclcr Surgeon Jennings on sick cert, 
or till fuilhor orders—Infantry, Lt-col. 
J. Briggs to be colonel, vice W.'Maclrod 
r/«'C, date of commission 16th Nuv. 1836 
-Lieut-col. A. McFiir'ane to take tank 
from It'th Novcniiier 1836, in siicccsbiun 
to Briggs promoted — I (ith regt N 1, Maj 
J. K. Liinrd, C'a{ilain S. A. Grant, and 
liieut G Carr, to take rank from I6tli 
Nov. 1^38, in suc>-cssion to McFarlane 
promoted—Infaptiy. lilajor W. P. <'un- 
iiingham 24(h regt N I, to be Lieut-col. 
vice Hodgson tire, dale of conimiisioti 
27lh Dec. 1636—21th regt N I, Captain 
G. Hutchinson to be Major Lieut C. Den¬ 
nett (pensioned) to be Cuplaiii, and Lieut 
R. T. Snnv to take rank from 27th Dec. 
1836, ill succession to Cunningliam pro^ 
moted—Lieut J. .'^iiepheid to be Capt, 
and Ensign S. S. (kifflii to be Lieut, vice 
Dennett pensioned, date of commission 
26tti March 1837—Entitled to olT-reck- 
ouings. Col. R Weal, Col. G. Jackson 
each a half share from the ofT-reckoning 
fupd fiom 17th Nov. 1836—MrG. Len¬ 
nox id n^lmitted as Cadet of Cavalry, and 
promoted to the rank of Cornet, leaving 
the date of commission uo.sctiled—Capt 
W. P. Macdonald dTst regt N I, to be a 
member of Committee of .Survey, Fort 
St. George, in room of ('aptnin .Musgrqve 
36tb regt N I, relieved—35th regt N I, 
Ensign P. L. Spry to be Lieut, v»eWhile 
invalided, date wj conimission ); tl^April 
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1837—>45lh regt N I, Ensign J. Kitson 
to be Lieut, vice Darby lost at sea—Lt. 
J. C. Shaw permitted t> resign as 2d Asst 
to civil Engineer in 3d division—Major 
F. H. Ely 42d rrgt, to be President of 
Gent Invaliding Committee in Fort St. 
George, in room of Captain W. E. A. 
Elliott of 29lh regt relieved—Major Ely 
will also relieve Captain Elliott as mem¬ 
ber of Committee of Suivey assembled 
in Fort—Asst Surgeon G. V. Cumniing, 
M D, to be Surgeon, vice Wilson dec, 
date of commission 25lh March 1837— 
'File undermentioned ollicera are placed 
temp, at the disposal of the C'ommand^- 
in-chief for regtl. duty : Captains 
W. Whistler 19th regt N I; G. W. Os¬ 
borne 19th ditto ; J.T. Philpot23d ditto; 
I.ieutT. J* Newhold 23d ditto—Captn^g 
W. P. Macdonald dlst regt N 1, to con¬ 
duct as dcp. Judge Advocate, such trial 
as may be held in district of Canar.i— 
Captain W. I*. Macdonald 41st regt, re¬ 
lieved from the Committee of Survey, at 
Fort St. George—Cornel 6. Lennox to 
do duty with Eody Guard till further 
orders—Major J. R. Haig 34ih rrgt LI, 
to act aa Adjt Genl of the Army till fur¬ 
ther orders, with a sent at th^ Military 
and Clothing Boards — Captain C. A 
Browne 15th regt N I, to act as Asst Adjt 
General of the Army till furl her orders— 
Lieut R. Gordon 67 th regt N I, to act as 
deputy Asst Adjt Genl of the Army till 
further orders—'Jlst regt N 1, I ieut W. 
Cuppage to be Captain, and Knsign C. A. 
Butler to be Lieut, vice W. Gray dec ; 
dale of commission 10th April 1837— 
Asst Surgeon Balfour to do duty with 
H. M.'s %9th regt in the room of Asst 
Surgeon Packman, to do duty with 2d 
batt Artillery—43d i^gt N I. Captain 
T. Sharp (retired) and IJeut £. Lloyd to 
take rank, vice Elsey retired—Capt. J. 
Millar and Lieut A. G. Young to take 
rank vice C'oxe dec —Captain J. H. Hob- 
ley and Lieut 11. P. Bourdillon to take 
rank, vice Sharp retired—t'aptain C. M. 
Macleane, and Lieut 11. J. Kempt to take 
rank, vice Rose dec. —Senior i^ieut J. C. 
Salmon (the late) to be Captain, and Lt 
W. J. Wilson to take rank, vice Claridge 
Wee—Lieut J. Richardson to take rank, 
vicePereira dec —I.ieiit G. Davis to Le 
Captain and Ensign R. P. K. Watt to he 
Lieut, vice Salmon dec, date of confmis- 
tions 16th Oct. 1836—Asst Surgeon A. 
Lorimer, M D, permitted to enter on the 
general duties of arjoy'—The under-iyen- 
tioned promoted to the rank of (Captains 
by brevet'—peutts W. T. Boddam 2d 
regt LC; James Alexander 8th ditto; 
F. B. Dovelon, Madras European regt; 
W. C. MaclOod 30lh regt NI; George 


Gordon 48th ditto ; Sparry Peshall 40lA 
ditto; O. F. Sturt llith ditto; Edward 
Atherton 22d ditto; C. F. I.iardet 14lh 
ditto; W. J, Manning, Madras Eiir. 
regt; Owen Reynolds 26'b regt N I; H. 

C. Gosling 7th ditto; £. J. Gascoigne 
30th ditto : W. H. Rudd 31st ditto; II. 
Yunderzee 27th ditto; J. T. Lugard 
49th ditto; William Gordon 6th ditto; 
Patrick Oliphant 35th ditto ; G. P Ca¬ 
meron 40ih ditto; E. Peppercorne 16th 
ditto; J. Forbes 20th ditto ; D. Buchanan 
22d ditto; F. L. Nicolay 29tb ditto; 
H- Walker 14th ditto; G. A. Smith 26ih 
ditto; C. Stafford 51st ditto ; O. Wood- 
fall 35th ditto ; E. J.Simpson 37tb ditto ; 

D. H. Considine 21st ditto; J. Ger- 
\ rar^lSth ditto; J. Robertson 9tbditto; 

Du Pasqiiier 17tb ditto; T. A. 
Bridge 22d ditto—2d Licut F. Pollock, 
Sa^^ers and Miners, to act as Adjt to 
Engineers during the absence of Lieut 
Lake—1st Lieut W. K. Worster, Art, to 
Survey the line for the proposed railroad 
to Wallajanuggur, vice Lieut Bell sick— 
1st regt L C, Cornet E, C. Curtis to be 
Lieut,vice Rose dec., date of commission 
2Uth April 1837—The under-inentioued 
promoted to rank of Ensign, leaving 
dates of their commissions to be settled ; 
Messrs. K. ShiiLrick, T. vVilliamsand 
G. Harkness—Mr. J. Sanderson,admitted 
on the establishment os Asst Surgeon, to 
do duty under Surgeon of 2d bait Art,^%it 
St. Thomas’s Mount—24th regt A 1, Lt. 
P. Pope to be Quartern!, and liiterp. vice 
Shepherd proVioled—liifatilry, M.ijor C. 
F. Smith l'2th regt N I, to be Lieut>col. 
vice Noble dec. ; date of commission 30th 
April 1837—12th legt N I, ' aptain 1*. 
Corbett to be Major, IIO, Bell to Le Capt, 
and Ensign M. Coojicr to be Licut, in 
succession to Smith promoted ; date of 
• cominishioiiB 30lh April 1837—Lieut-col 
R. L. Evans, C B. to be appointed Pre¬ 
sident of the Geul Prize Committee— 
Captain A. Lawe, Engrs, to be civil Eng 
in Malabar and Canara—Mr H. J. A. 
Taylor is admitted on the estab, as cadet 
of infantry,and prom, to the rank of Ens. 
leavinf dale of his cnmmissi<vi unsettled. 
—The services of Captain VV. D. Har¬ 
rington 3d regt LC, placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Commaiider-in chief for 
regtl duty—The under-mcu'.iuued, re¬ 
cently arrived aud promoted, to do duty 
with regiments specified opposite their 
names till further orders and directed to 
join: Ensigns R. Shubrick J 6th regt N I; 
W. T. Williams ditto ; C. Harkness 
ditto—Lieut T. Coles I6th regt N I, to 
the charge of European details proceed¬ 
ing from the Presidency to Secundera¬ 
bad—Ensign £. Tower 37th and G. R. 
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fileig 4‘?cl rcgl N I. will Join cletniln uii- 
ilrr commami of Lieut Coles 16th regt 
and (irooeed with them on route to Join— 
^th regl L.Ct Cornel U. J. Russell to he 
l.ieut, vice Simpson died at sea; date of 
cummisHiuii to he settled hereafter— 
regt L C, Lieut 6. R. Edwards to I.e 
Quartermaster and Interpreter— l&ih 
regt N 1. L<pnt W. Cantis to l)e Adjt — 
Lieut R. White S5th regt N I. will take 
rank, vice Farrairi der —('adets prom, to 
the ratik of P.n^ign, leaving the dates of 
their commissions to he settled hereafter 
—Messrs T. Clerk, C. F. F. Hoisted J. 
G. Brown. T. Greenaway, C. C. MacCal- 
luin. A R. Dallas, J. H. M. Babington, 
J. MaeCormick Feriie, and G. N. Smith 
—Krusigii il. J. A. Taylor is to do%|^y 
with -Dlth regt N I. until further ortle^ 
—Captain C. VLPalmer 1-lth N I. is ro- 
ndmitted on the Estah. from 11th IMay 
—Lieut J. 'I'hoinson 5th regt N I, is 
permitted to resign the appointment of 
Quartermaster and Interpreter of that 
corps—To do duty Ensigns J. Mac- 
Cormick Ferrier 16th regt N I~T. 
Clerk, Bfilh ditto—C. F. F. Hoisted. 32d 
do.—^J. G. Brown dOth ditto—T. Green¬ 
away 16th ditto—C. C. McCallum, llith 
ditto—A. R. Dallas, 45th ditto—.1. 11, 
M. Babington, 40th do—G. N. Smith 
It'th ditto—Brigadier General Taylor is 
permitted to resign the command of the 
N^)ivision of the Army—Asst Surgeons 
D Maepherson, VI D. and E. G. Balfour 
permitted to enfer on the geneial duties 
of the army—Major T.G. Newell, 2tht 
regt, to do duty with 4dd regt, and to 
join—Cavalry, Major J. iVIorison'id regt 
L (;,to be Lieut-col., vice Conway tiec ; 
date of commission, Idth May I8J7—2d 
ri’gt LC. Captain J. Smith to he Major. 

I. ieut R. Garstin to be Capt.iin, and 
Cornet F. J. Carruthers to be Lieut, in 
succession to .Morison promoted date 
of commissions. I3lh May 1837—Lieut 
J. Wright 9th regt N I, is permitted to 
resign the appointment of Adjutant of 
that corps, and to return to Europe on 
furlough—Asst Surgeon G- Pcarsc, M 1), 
to he Secy, to the Medical Board—Asst 
Surgeon R. Cole to be Surgeon of the 
S. E. District, and in charge of sick 
officers at St. Thome—Asst Surgeon W. 
G. Davidson to be Asst Garrison Surgeon 
of Fort St. George—Deputy Asst Comm, 
J, Denton to rank as Lieut on non-ef¬ 
fective Estab ; date of commission SOlh 
May 1837—Cf.dets promoted to Ensigns 
—Messrs G. Ailkeii, J, J. O. Stuart, C. 
J. Rudd, J. Hay. T. Carpeiidale—l.ieut 

II. C. Armstrong. Engrs., to take charge 
of the Super Engineer’s department in 
tho centre division, during the absence 


of Lieut Invernrity, or till further orders 
—Asst Surgeon .1. W. Maillardette of 
3Sth regt N I, in medical charge of the 
detachment of 15lb <(gt N I, and all 
aidhorised public followers, from dale of 
its disembarkation, and piorecd with it to 
V ellore, under the c-uunri.ind of Captain 
Ross of th.'sanie regt. 

HbvorALs AM) pn.\Ti\n't. —Siirgs; 
J. M'Leod 42d regt to 38lh regt—A. 

C. tmpbell .3Sth to 42il—Asst Surgeons J. 
Davies 5‘2il to 3Sih—J. E. T’nrtcous 41th 
N I, to C troop H Art,—K. Hicks posted 
to 41th N I—Asst Surgeon E. S. Cum- 

'ng 4')th N I, to do dut) with H M.'s 
^d foot—Asst Surgeons D. Maepherson 
and W. L, (J. Mooic (reported (jiiidified) 
2(1 halt Art.; the former to do duty with 
i'k M s 41st foot; the hitter with 1st halt. 
Art.—Colonel J. Biiggs (late prom ) to 
13th regt—Licut-colonels G. M. Steiiart 
30th to llfh regt ; W. P. Cunningham 
(late prom.) to 3l)(h rcgl—Lieut R. 
White (invalided) posted to 2d N. V. 
halt.—Asst Surgeon J. Robson (reported 
rjualided) General Hospital, to do duty 
with H. M's 39ih foot—Asst Suigeon J. 

D. V Packman 2d bait Art. to do duty 
with H M*. s 39th regt—Ensign G. D« 
Sauzmarez and W. R. Brown, I8tli, to 
do duty with 46th N I. till furiher onlcrs 
—Asst Surg J. W. Maillardette. posted 
to 38Ui N I—Lieiit-culoncl C. M. Bird 
(Lite promotion) posted to 18lh regt— 
Cornet A. J. Ciirtn, doing duty wiih 6lh 
L C, and posted to ihe G<h, to join— 
Ensigns J. HlacViiMr doing duly with 
27th regt posted to list; to join—T. W. 
Slrach(3y, ditto 45th diitodiilo 2Uth; to 
join-E. Martin, dittu ‘jSih ditto ditto 
43d—W. T. Money ditto tith ditto ditto 
left Wing ai. E. regt.; to join—S. J. 
Eatlcn, ditto 451h ditto ditto l8lh; to 
join—W. F. Bliike, ditto 50lh—E. 
Tower, ditto 45th ditto ditto 57th—G. H. 
Gleig, ditto 45th ditto ditto 42(1 ; to join 
—G. Sausmurez ditto 4iih ditto ditto 
2l3t; to join—P. Ogiivy, ditto 36lh 
ditlu^dilto 35th ; to join—W. Yoiingson, 
ditto 45tli ditto ditto I 1th; to join—G. 
F. Salmon, ditto 20ih ditto ditto 30th ; to 
join—S. D, Young, ditto 45th ditto ditto 
52(1 i to join—W. Chatfield. ditto 45th 
ditto ditto lOth ; to join—W. R. Brown, 
ditto ^5th ditto ditto 4.Mh : to join—D. 
W. MacKinnon, ditto 27 lh dilto ditto 2d 
to join—W. J. Hare, ditto I8lh ditto 
ditto 4lsts to join—Ensign S. 1). Young 
5'id ta 43d regt; to joib, and rank next 
below Ensign E. Martin—Ensign G. II. 
Stevens 32(1 to 21st regt; to jniri, and 
rank next below Ensign G. D Suusma- 
lez—Suigeon J. Bell, late promoticKi.to 
6tli N I—Surgeon T. Key, late piuma- 
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lion, to 271 I 1 N I—Asst Comm 
W. Doyl.-, Into pioiiiohon, posted to 
Nagpore Force—Lieut-col. 

S. Townsend ‘2tlh to 43(1 rent; and 
ILieut-col. C. F. Smith, late promotion, 
|H)sted to 2ilh regt—Lieut'CoIonel J. 
Morrison, late proinotion, posted to 6ih 
L C—Asst Surgeon J. Middleniaa II M'a 
fi lth regt, to medical charge of 12th 
legt N I, and details of Art, at Malacca 
—Surgeon G. V. Cumming, M D, late 
promotion, to 15th N I—Asst Surgeon 
W, Poole I5lh N I, to 61h N I. 

FiiauovQuu .—Surgeon W. R Smt^h 
—I.ieulJ. C. Shaw (prep.) — Lieut 
Giistard 61I1 regt (prep)—Asst Surgeon 
J. F. Hastie I4ih regt (prep.)—Bnsigi^ 
£. .Martin 28th N I—Vet. Surgeon J^. 
Jennings—Capt W. Slokie lOlh N I— 
Lient P. W. Todd—Lieut .1. G. .McNab 
30th N I—Captain C. A. Roberta deputy 
Judge AdvoCcate Gcnl.—Brigadier Genl. 
Taylor—Brevet Captain E. Atherton 2id 
xegt (prep.J—Lieut J. Wright—Lieut 
C. M. Elliot, Sappera and Minera— 
Lieut W. Hollis 3&th N I,— Lieut T. 
I,. Place 44lh regt N I (piep.)—Lieut 
W. H. IJinphier Sfrli N I fprep)—.Asst 
Siiigcon J.Dodd—.A !t P. Grant (toeea) 
—Mr. W. Hudleslon, CS—CaptdtiH. 
C. Cotton (prep.) 

MovcmeiUn nj Iteginirnfs .—The 18th 
xegt N I, Madras to Bangalore, to be 
there stationed—'the 41tli N I, Pala- 
Toram to Madras, to be there stationed — 
the 15th regt N I. on its return from 
Penang, posted at Vclloie—the Head 
Quarters of 2d N. V. B., fioni Wallajah* 
bad t(» Nellore. to be there stationed— 
the l>rum-boy Eat^b. from Wullnjah- 
l>ad to Arcot—the sick details of corps 
on foreign service, from Waliajuhba^ 
to Arcot. 

fieturned to Duljy.—T/ieiit II. Nolt, 
19tb N 1—2d Lieut J. H. Hunrdicu, Art 
—Captain G. T. Pincliarcl 2d L. I. 

UAHHiAUOH. — /tpril 16, Private J, 
MacDonnell to t aruline. eldest daughter 
of Mr.W.J. Fraser—18, at Hecunderabad, 
Mr J, De Penning to Miss E. Pjayero— 
25, at ditto. Mr T. VV. W ray to Miss H. 
Prayero—Mr ’J. Bayley to Miss M. A, 
Wray—29, at Tricluno|K)ly, Lieut R. 
Hamilton, 1st regt N I, to Mar^, eldest 
daughter of Captain < ox, H. M.’s 54th 
foot— May 9, at'.Jaulnuh, A Goodall, 
£.<.q. Asst Surgeon, to Marcia Elisa, 
.daughter of •lll'e late Lieut-colonel A. 
Lawrence—17, A. Maileanc, Esq. 2d son 
of Colonel Hacleane, to Surah, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. U. S. Hutch* 
G. J. Walker, Fsq, II. M.’s 13th 
•L D> to.Anna, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr. Corrie, Lord Uishoxi of Madras. 


at urns. — March 4, at Klliihpore, 
the wife of Af>othec.ii'y T. Pyliis of a 
daughter— /tpril 21, at Kainptce, the 
lady of Lieut E. F. Miller, 1st regt T, C, 
of a son—27, at Masubpatam, the lady of 
Cuptuin E. Armstrong of a snn—30, ut 
Outacamnnd. Mrs C. Taylor of a son— 
May 2, ut Klhjrc, the lady of T. White, 
Esq., Asst Surgeon of a sun—C, the wife 
of Mr P. V. Genot of a daughter—7, at 
Trichinopoiy, the wife of A|>othecary D. 
Isaac of a (laughter—11, at Cannanore, 
the lady of Captain R. N. Pounce of a 
son—13, at Nellore, the lady (»f W. E. 
Jellicoe, Esq, C. S., of a son—14, at 
Kutagherry, the lady of M. Dickirisou, 
Epi^, of a son—15, at .Secunderabad, the 
ndy of Captain J. Shepherd, 24lli regt, 
of a daughter—the lady of Lieut W. 
Bisset, 16th regt. of a daughter—17, at 
Nellore, Mrs M. .Smaller of a son—20, at 
Colombo, the lady of Lieut S. Gompetl.s, 
6th N I, of a son—25, the lady of Lieut 
W. K. Worstcr of n daughter—26, the 
wife of Mr J. W. Vexon of a son^—28, 
the wife of Mr J. Jan.s of a son. 

DBATiin — h'eb. 13, at B.ita\-i<i, J. 
Narcis, E-q, Senior— March 6. at Alalac- 
ca. Asst .Surgeon J. Bell—12. at Eliiclw 
poor, the wife of Mr T Pylus— yipril 
10, Mr. P. Waller—30, John, yoiingc.st 
son of James Smith, Esq—Lieut G. F. 
Walker, 28th regt N I—Li(‘ut<colonjcl J. 
Noble—.Va.y 3, at Kanip'cc, Anne, w’ife 
of Lieut H. J. NichulM, 25ili regt N I— 
7, at MysoVe, Margaret, wife of 5!r C. 
Maitland—10, at llydrubad, the infant 
son of Captain D. A. Malcolm—13. at 
Naekrykul, Brigadier T. H. .S. Conway, 
late Adjt General of the Army—14, nt 
Trevundrum.CaptW. M Sherirlan—15,ut 
Vepery Matilda, wife of fiuigeou C. De- 
Borincaux—21, Elizabeth, wife of Mr J. 

R. Farley—at Nellore. Ensign E. Tower, 

37th regt N I—22 at Dellury, Lieut C. 
Nutt, H. M.’s 41 St regt—24 at Tiichino' 
poly, Lieut W. Pitcairn, Artillery—25, 
at ditto, Mary Ann, infant daughter of 
Seijt .VlajorS. Fenn—28, Miriam, rehet 
of the late Colonel Robeil,Kclly, Madra.s 
Army- 29, at Nellore, Ensign G. R. 
Gleig, 42d regt N I—June 3, Thomas 
Hears, Esq, late a Lieut in European 
xegt. ■ - 

The hurricane of the 15th June is 
stated to have been the severest that had 
visited Bombay in, the memory of 
man.” The wind which was iiorth-e.'ist 
in the morning, fresheaed up in the 
afternoon, and veered round to south and 

S. E. when it gradually increased to a 
terrific gale. The bhipping iu harbour 
drove from their mootings, rau foul of 
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eatli oilier, and Siivcral were carried on 
shoro. Tlie scene, wlien the guie iihatcd 
a little, Is dtscribed to have been truly 
culaiiiitous. The bay was covered with 
bales of cotton, and the wrecks of boats 
and ships. In the back bay the dead 
were washed out of their graves and 
flouted about the sliore. The roofs of the 
houses were torn otf and trees blown down. 
Tlieru w.iS scarcely a dry house on tli.: 
Island, and goods to a great amount 
were destr.iycd in the warehouses. Such 
was the fory of the tempest that the hglit- 
house, strongly built ns it is, tottered on 
its base, and seemed mumctitarily on the 
point of falling. The uthcer in charge 
was blown olT his legs, ntid the copper 
roof of the magazine forced off entire, 
and pitched on the roof of an ailjuA^^g 
guard-room, which was completely 
moliahed. The roofs of some of the 
terraces were carried away, and might,lie 
seen ffuatiiig along the wind as if (says 
the nccuuiit) they had been hut mere 
puilicut haridkercliieis 

It is reported that the Ucv. Dr. ('arr, 
at present Archdeacon of Boirihay, is to 
be the liist Bisluip of the newly created 
Bishopric ofibiniliay ; and that the very 
liev. gcntlemao pioceeds home on board 
(he Camtiri igr Irum that port for Cunse* 
cralion—He purposes, we understand, 
returning to India alter bis Consecration 
hy way of I'-gypt. 

—April 18, Rev. 
'W.K.Ficlclier, Chaplain, Christ'church, 
Byculla, to visit Kutriaglierrv thice times 
a year, on duty—IS), Mr \V. B. Main- 
waring to act as Mahratta Translator and 
interp. to Supreme Court, vice Murphy 
retired — May 1. Ven. Arelideacon of 
Bombay, to proceed to Bnglaiid (on fur* 
lough) to obtain consecration as Bishop 
of Bombay—10, Rev. H. Jeffreys, A M, 
to act as Archdeacon from the date of 
the departure of the Archdeacon far 
England— b, Mr E. E, Elliot to act us 
senior Magistrate of Police and Revenue 
Judge of Presidency, iliiring Mr J. War¬ 
den’s furlough—10, Mr M. loirkiiis, Ter¬ 
ritorial depart., to act as Sfd Asst to Col¬ 
lector in Caiideish—5, Rev. E. Main- 
waring, Chaplain of Poona, to visit Se- 
roor four times a year, and the remain¬ 
ing 8 nioiilhs to visit Sattara, on duty— 
11, Lieut Rudd, Asst magistrate at Poona, 
to take charge of ofHoe of officiating Post¬ 
master m the Deckan, during Captain 
St. John on sick certificate—17, Asst 
Surgeon Cahi41 24th N I. to the medical 
charge of th« Baioda Residency, vice 
Steuiitt dert 

MILIfAHr APPOIXTMBNTS, PHOVO- 

Ti.mn, CiiAsaEiSfifr. /rout a;}. U Idtk 


to .l/.M/ 2Qfh, 1837 —Lieut II. Pury 3d 

I. C, to have siipcriiiteuding charge of 
the Guicowar cotilingenl of horse in 
Kattiw’ar, in succession to Major D. 
Forbes—Lieut G. A. Hughes 15th N I, 
to be Adjt to details of that regt, in 
Noithern Concan—i'emp. arrangement 
i-oiilirmed ; that of Lieut R: W. Horne, 
8(li N I, to uet os Line Adjutant at ^at- 
taia, during absence of brevet Captain 
Dur.ick on sick certificate—Lieut Brett, 
orshulntxirc, to take chnige of the Ord. 
Store Dejiartmcut theie, during brevet 
(iii]il<iin Blood on med, ceilificate—Asst 
Surgeon Denham placed at disposal of 
l^N, fiir eiiiploj meiit in that service 
dlPnip.)—Mr J. E. Tuylor admitted as 
[Cadet aed promoted to Ensign on this 
'I'Ktab., date of commission unsettled— 
9^ regt N. I, Brevet Captain J. Heek to 
be Captain, and Ensign H. W. Evans 
to be Lieut, in succession to Bell rc- 
liied; loth June (8;f€—Order cou- 
firincd: that by whith Lieut Fraser 

II. M’s 6th foot, aeU as Adjt to detach¬ 

ment of that regt, recently embarked— 
Lieut 'I'. O. Bagshawe 5tb N. I, to act as 
Interpreter to J9lh N 1, till further 
oiders—Captain Woodburn 25tli N I, to 
cuuduw-t life commissariat duties at Da- 
poolee, during Cajdain Teasdale’s ab¬ 
sence—Brevet Captain D. M. ScobieSub 
Asst Comm. General, to proceed to Bel- 
gaum uiul assume charge of commissariat 
department of S. Div.ofthe army—Cap! 
Payne to act as deputy Comm. General, 
but to cuntinne (temp.) in charge of 
commissariat duties in N. division of the 
Arm|^Lieut Threshic of the commis¬ 
sariat, to act as Sub Asst Com. Genl., at 
Presidency. > 

Furlou ihs .— Vest Surgeon J/'Fraser 
—Lieut C. G. Calland 1 llh N 1—the 
^Archdeacon of Bombay—Mr J. War¬ 
den, C S, (to the I'npe)—Lieut Quaii- 
brougli, invalid Estab, I N. 

Urtnrned to Duly. —Ens. R. Jeffery 
igth N 1. 

itHnaun FitoM tub anavice. —Mr. • 
11. X. Murphy. 

hit aUdii .—Captain O. Poole 9ih N I. 

Marine .-fjij/ornfmeM/s.—Bfay 6, Cora- 
roander I/iwe to be Agent for Transports 
for Mangalore Expedilnm—8. Lieut F. 
Wbitelock to act as Interpreter to Squa¬ 
dron in Persian Gulph—Lieut Robinson 
dep.iTy Agent for Transports, to proceed 
to Mvingalure on duty. 

Marria tes.—April 18, at Poona, Lt 
L.Jjkown, 5tii regt N I, to Gcorgiana, 
youngest daiighter.uf the late J. Stuee, 
^E-k(, CS—22. at Hurnee. Price, Esq, 
*C .S, to Mercy, youngest daughter of J. 
Pclliam, E,iq, of Hackney—at 
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Kotngherry, L’mit W. Slalher to 
Charloltti Ani.e iiiour, }uiingeHt 
daughter of the late Jjeut-ioloiiel VV. 
Orniiihy, Madias airiij—H, Mr A. Al- 
liuqucnitie to Miss A. Do Mello— June 
19. James Faiis.li. lisq, Member of Coun¬ 
cil, to Heleeca, widow of the Jatc Ciijit. 
Alexaiiiler l.if^litoii, Hast India Co.'s 
Miliiiiiy St‘r\iee. aiul 4th daughter of 
the late W. Teiriiigloii, Ks>q. oi London. 

I.iilhs — .t/iiit 22. at Dliaiwur, the 
lady of Lieut B II. Croeket of a son— 
A/a»/ 4i at I'olabah, Mrs W. H. Payne 
of a daughter—d, the Indy of Major 
Cron tid water of a daughter—ID. the 
of Major (iroundwaterot a daughter— 
the lady ot ('a|itaiii MeNeil Cth regn 
tladras L C. ol a son. I 

IJia'hs. — l)rr, 26, at St. llele^, 
Alex. Feijier, Esij —-.Iprii 26, at Slioni- 
jioip, Sura eon I>. .Strvvail M U. 2d L C— 
28, George, son ot Licut II. .Muiise, Sth 
regt N I — Utii/ l, Hi Singhiir, Harriet, 
dubghter of Lieiil-eol. Fuiid.ill—Lately 
Patrick Stuart, Esq, Asst Sugcuu, 2Utli 
E 1. 

SiittnciJ. 

Preparations are about being made for 
erecting a small ehureli on the site of the 
projected ealhedrul of St. Andicw'a, 
Sydney. A g> ntleman, on his way to 
England, has made a eollertion of stuffed 
birds of the colony, amuiinlitig to up¬ 
wards of fitly varieties; of reptiles and 
insects, upwards of 80t) varieties; and of 
diied pJuuts,npwHrdsof4UU varieties. The 
expe nses already incurred iu the quaran¬ 
tine ground have been estimated atlR''000, 
and it is supposed they will reach £8000, 
before the atfuir is entirely settled.—A 
Board of Iiiquiiy wAl be held on the 
treatment of emigiants whilst under 
quarantine.—Much discussion has taken 
place on a report just published, for 
managing the new colony of South 
Australia,planted in Spencer'sGuIf,on the 
south coast of New Holland. The princi¬ 
pal objection to the report is in reference 
to its scheme of regulating th^p minimum 
price of laud outside the present limits at 
i'2s. pet acre.—A Commercial Exchange 
has been established lu Sydney, where 
it Whs iniich wanted.—The emigrants by 
the fever ship, Lady Macnagliten,” 
have been, it is staled, liberally i^paid 
by the Government for their losses and 
bufferings, and are all comfortably settled 
about the ruiuny.—Probably soipe of 
our poor Thespians in England will be 
glad to learii that (he llieatre of Sydney 
is very much in need of recruits. In* 
fart,^ nVai theatre, if but commonly 
ye^ec table in its company, would reap 


" gulden opinions" here. Such is the 
opinion of the colonial press.—The 
frightful murder of two travellers, Messrs 
Hesse and Gellibrand, by the savages, 
near Port riiillip, aie related and con- 
firiiu'd beyond doubt. Mr. Gellibrand 
has left a will in Ilobart Town, stating 
his property to amount to £90,000.— 
Lectures on the aits and sciences are of 
frequent occurrence in Sydney: they 
me usually delivered at the Mechanics’ 
Schoul of Arts.—Ibc Governor has ap¬ 
pointed .^ir John J.mii.'ion to a vacant 
scat in tlie I egislalive Body.- The Swau 
River Papers (April) contain a notice 
liuni the govcriinient. calling for tenders 
to supply 200 loads (of .50 cubic feet each) 
cidony’s niahogatiy, for the of use 
MIY Majesty's dock-yaid at Portsmouth. 

William the h’aurth. —Messrs. Griffin 
aiicl Hyams, Jewellers of Cornhiil, hare 
executed a medal hearing the likeness 
of the late King, on the obverse side, 
and, (>n the reveise, the inscription 
“ \\ tllium nil. ahil. June XX., 1837," 
encircled by wreaths of oak leaves 
and laurels. I'hi.s little work of art is a 
cheap and appropriate memento, well 
suited to the cabinets of all who revered 
his late Majesty, and who, therefore, 
must needs possess it. Another remark¬ 
ably elegant I hej' (I'wuvre. of Griffin and 
Hyatiis is a small bust worked on bronze 
and composition, which is equally laith- 
fui in delineating the features of the 
sailor King*in advanced life. Fur the 
cabinet or mantii-picce the latter is a 
specially tasteful oinanient. 

The Fall of the l.eqj'. —This pheno¬ 
menon, BO commonly observed and com¬ 
mented u[Xiti at this season of the year, 
but seldom suggests any otlier train of 
ideas than (he ordinary one of its reseni- 
hlanec to the decline of life. It seems 
not to be generally understood, that the 
human being is subject to the same 
laws as tliosc which govern the vegetable 
creation in the Fall of the Leaf, —The 
prcs..iit is found from experience and 
accurate observation to be, the season 
when weak hair most rapidly falls off 
and hair of strong luxuriant growth be¬ 
comes relaxed—these evils, though lung 
known to the luedical world, were yet 
without a remedy tilt the discovery of the 
Ualm of Columbia by Uldridye —the 
introduction of whiyh, as a powerful 
strengtheuer ai d preserver of the hair, 
has created an era in the annals of re¬ 
medial agents, and from its unfailing 
effects in cases of baldness, has stamped 
it as one of the mostimpoitaat modern 
d'sooveries. 
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DESULTORY PollTICAL THOUGHTS. 

Tho only g^eneral theory on which the pillars of the British 
Constitution rest, is that of the universal freedom of the people. 
All minor details of political axiom it has invariably set at 
noug^ht, and the necessity for the development, to its perfec¬ 
tion, of this theory, is the cause of that g'rand'strug’g'le ever and 
fur ever agitating^ the spirit of the nation to its depths. The 
freedom of the people!—this is the only necessity of its being,— 
the only design in its destiny; for reverse the order,—in the 
place of the freedoin 01* the people establish the growing aggran- 
disementof a faction,and like the celebrated monumentof ancient 
times,around whose being hung the condition, as a spell, of the 
duration of Rome—it moulders to dust and nothingness. It is 
enthralled, however, by no other spell, it is shackled by no 
other condition ; secure in this—iq the freedom of the people— 
its course is onward, unfettered by forms, unrestrained by pre* 
set theories—itself the glorious ideal of the boundless freedom 
it would accomplish as a reality. And in this resides the secret 
of its own surpassing originality. It has sprung, not from the 
premeditated notions of men, but from the force of circumstances. 
The aspect which the circumstances of one period assign to it, 
becomes modified under tho modifications of circumstaYice ; and 
to trace its history from the earliest eras to present times, is 
to trace the varying phases it has assumed under the influence 
of progressive events. Its origin, therefore, it may be asserted, 
is in the pre-ordained order of things* and the stability of iis 
existence in the force of the general volition. Add power to 
the general volition, and you add to“the strength, the durability. 
East India and Colonial Mag%t Val, xir.t ffo, 84, November. 2 H 
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and the splendour of the British Constitution. Give koowledgor 
to the people, and yon enhance the potency of the general 
volition. Extend the boundaries of that knowledge~endow 
it with a principle of expansion—of eternal expansion—and the 
general volition acquires an irresistibility which super-natural, 
not natural means must be employed to overcome. Fortun¬ 
ately, civilization is arriving at that stage., in this country, 
which guarantees the diffusion of Icnowledge amongst all! 
classes. In exact proportion as knowledge has become diffused 
so the national voice bas|become mighty. It was the first 
lispings of that voice which^*oduced a Magna Charter; it was 
its growing loudiwss which gyave^rth to the first assembling 
of the Commons of EngladB m the Parliament of Henry the 
Third; it was its increasing voluyme that originated a Bill of 
Rights; that annihilated a Star Chamber; that put limits to 
the absolutism of sovereignty; that decapitated one monarch ; 
hurled another, with his lineage, from the throne; that es¬ 
tablished a new dynasty of Kings ; overawed the arrogance of 
aristocracy; and, establishing popular liberty upon a wider 
basis, ordained that PaHadium of hwman freedom—a Public 
Press, ft was its progressive power that found issue in the 
Emancipation Bill for Catholics; and it was its thunder-shout, 
poured forth from the centre to every extremity of the land, 
that still lives and is embodied In the Reform Act. Hence, true 
to its fundamental essence, the British'Cbnstitutioi* has be¬ 
come stable commensurately with the consolidation of the 
people^s freedom. As the latter has enlarged its circumference 
the former has grown into a more commanding fabric. Feudal, 
sacerdotal, baronial, aristocratic, and monarchical in its earlier 
characteristics, in the sequence of circumstance it has gradually 
shifted these for a closer and yet cldser affinity with the genius 
of democracy, and democracy antithetical to every other order 
of Government whatever; yet, in the multiplicity of its own 
guises of Protean* versatility, tue British Constitution, in 
assuming the phase of democracy, diverges not an inch from its 
first intention, but only amplifies the seope of its operations. It 
is a trite thought, that ancieol forms subsist long after they are 
animated by a new spirit, and this it is with many parts of our 
institutioofi^he/brm is there, but the pulses and life of being 
are no moee.' To what such changes are to be ascribed, is to> 
thatli^btle, though silent and perpetual revolution pervading 
t|ie'j|Boral world at large. Men's thoughts become modified, 
ead'iheo their actions. A new spirit is quickened in the moral 
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womb of society, and then the political frame-work of nations 
becomes transformed. 

But it is the attempt to avert the footsteps of this revolution* 
that is so eminently distinctive of the shallow statesman and 
political charlatan. To say* changfe shall not come upon the 
laws and institutions of a country, is to argue while change is 
already come—is-to., argue against the invincibility of destiny. 
In how many instances—nay, in instances how incalculable— 
has the constitutions of these real^ undergone change, even 
while its champions have eontenda^change to be destruction ? 
To discriminate the spirit of ^i^agl is one thing, but to rise in 
opposition to its necessary mandates,* is to give wings to the 
tempest of political excitem^t. The changes which have 
arrived in the British Constitution, have ever essentially sprung 
from the necessities and voice of the community. The British 
Constitution is nothing but the exprested will of the commu¬ 
nity,—nothing but the type of the national genius! The 
political systems of other countries—of Fi'|ince,—of America 
itself—are inferior, in this respect, to the political fabric of 
Great Britain ; inasmuch as they are founded on the narrower 
basis of human theory—on fixed and stationary principle—in 
con|radistinotion to the foundations of the British structure, 
which are in nature itself. If our political organization exhi¬ 
bit three estates to-da/, yet, if to prescription we look for the 
preservation of things in their same aspect to-morrow, where 
shall its precepts be found ? We appeal to Conservatism for 
an answer. As knowledge penetrates yet more to.the abysses 
of society—as the minds of the multitude more completely 
awaken to an appreciation of national liberty, the more fre¬ 
quent will be the recurrence of change throughout our institu¬ 
tions ; perhaps, the more insensible, if led on by the judicious 
measures of an enlightened Government, but, without a doubt, 
the more sudden and tremendous if attempted to be stayed by 
tyranny or imbecility. And, at this point we may be pardoned 
for repeating the truism,—that there is nothing more dangerous 
than to confound with the name of the British Constitution 
the mere Government of the Counti^*. In the present 
stage of enlightenment in Great Britain the word Go¬ 
vernment shoqld be expunged. Englisjimen want not a Go~ 
tiernment —the bondage of a controlling power—but simply an 
>fdmtniefra<ion—the 'strict organ of the national will. In 
proof of the justice of the observation, no Cabinet can stand « 
not based on the national consent. True, a Cabinet once the 
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choice of the people, may swerve from its duty, and, in thus 
swerving-, lose the countenance of the people; but then its ex^ 
istence is at a close. It may cajole, delude, deride the hopes of 
the nation for a time; but the hopes of a nation are not always 
to be derided—the storm sometimes rises when the seamen are 
asleep, and the dawn beams perhaps o’er a wreck! The wisdom 
of any Cabinet will be best shewn by its adherence to popular 
interests-. The error of the present Cabinet consists in this, its 
thorough forgetfulness of l|he source whence it derives its power. 
No faction now can rearitsi^d triumphantly against the national 
Liberties. The feuds of Torfism^d Whiggism, if not extinct, 
are at their last gasp. All partial legislation—legislation for 
a fraction of the nation, not for tjie mass—legislation in support 
of privileges, not of rights—is an experiment every day of in¬ 
creasing danger. Statesmen, who, raised to the helm of 
Government by the power of the people, sacrifice one Jot of 
the weal of the people, at any shrine of faction, are more mad¬ 
men to themselves than traitors to the nation. There must be 
sometking inconceivably degenerate in men, who, with great¬ 
ness in their grasp, prefer the base; there must be some want of 
balance in the faculties of Ministers who, with the whole force 
of the power of the people, pause to pander to the interest^ of 
a party, yet shall it be denied the Melbourne Ministry has done 
this ? Shall it be denied that it has all butopenly betrayed tho- 
cause of the people? Shall it be denied that it has fawned' 
where it might have awed, and licked the dust where it might 
have reared |ts form clothed in a triple mail of victory ? If the 
imputation be false, how shall it be met ? Shall it be attempted- 
to reply, that it was shackled in its operations by the very na¬ 
ture of circumstances—% eonstitutiotud barriers impossible to 
be overstepped ? Ministers, we exclaim, the people of England 
will never be satisfied with ao apology so lame and impotent 
as this. If these ^ere the circumstances in which you found 
yourselves—if it were the Constitution that opposed barriers to 
the execution of measures you were pledged to see carried into 
effect—-if it were a branch of the Legislature that presented so 
formidable an obstruetbn—why, why then, we exclaim, have 
not acknowledged the dignity of your position, and, on the 
instant appealed from an insufficient Constitution Jto the power 
wbipb sustains the Constitution—from a branch of the Legisla- 
ime, at war with the interests of the nation, to the nation,, 
^i^ose volition could preserve or sweep into anuihilation the 
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obnoxious parts of the Leg^islutnrc at pleasure ? You were 
■pledged to the Municipal Corporation Bills, both for Ireland 
and this country; you were pledged to the appropriation 
Clause in the Ireland Church Bill; you were pledged to the 
■amelioration of grievances of Oissenters<~-to a curtailed Pen- 
sion-list--to reduced 'Expenditure—a preservation of peaceful 
alliance with Foreign States (but never to a base succumbing 
to the power of Russia') to questions of popular import of every 
sort and every complexion—to the rights of the subject in every 
variety of aspectto Jnstice—^to plitional prosperity—to Free¬ 
dom, whenever and wherever it unfurled its standard. But 
your pledges you have scat^Jicd -to the winds—your pledges you 
have shamefully broken—your pledges, you have, like idiots, 
immolated on the altars of^oiir enemies! When your Munici¬ 
pal Bill was so scandalously mutilated, why did you not resign ? 
AYhen your Ireland Municipal Bill was altogether lost, why did 
you not set up the bannerofthe people against the contumely of 
•the Lords ? When you abandoned your Appropriation Clause, 
■how could you forget to feel, that you we/e no longer the fit¬ 
ting Ministers of England ? Away with he trash and rubbish 
of the assertion, that it was the Constitution opposed barriers to 
your intentions. Does your policy towards Canada lend counte¬ 
nance to the apology? Can New South Wales rise in attestation 
of the purity of your .intentions ? Does India furnish an example 
of your wisdom a^ Statesmen, or your honor as the pledged 
champions of freedom ? It is true, you are still in *ofiice, but 
believe us, the next session will give you a moment of retriev¬ 
ing fame, or cast you victims of your self-indebted fortunes for 
ever. ^ 

Placemen, hireliiigs, mercenaries, led on by the magnet of 
your extensive means of patronage, may be your supporters; 
but rest assured, the enthusiasm of the nation—of that nation 
which placed you in power; and, as it plpced, has the option 
of hurling you from, or of retaining you in it—in your favor 
droops;—take care lest it languish until not only leaves but 
joot and branch decay. 


(7b eoHtinued,') 
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PlljESENT STATE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We are induced to give insertion to the following letter aa 
conveying the sonliments of a gentleman (Sir John Jamison) 
deservedly held in high estimation at Sydney, and from his sta¬ 
tion in society, qualifled to form a correct and impartial judg¬ 
ment upon the state of things in that colony. 

Regent Ville, N.S. Wales, S7th Oct. 1836. 

To the Editor of Alcoeander's East India and Colonial 
Magasine ; Sir,—! had some weeks ago, the honor to receive 
your letter of the 11th MarchJast,and lost no time in submitting 
its contents to the Palrioticr As^i^iation ; and as its contents 
were so liberal and creditable to you, 1 gave it publicity through 
our newspapers, for general information preparatory to any 
measures we might hereafter undertake to promote as far as 
we can, the circulation of your now valuable and interesting 
miscellany, the East India and Colonial Magasine. YourNos. 
01 and 64 1 had previously by me, and their contents were so 
much approved of by all liberal thinkers, and by the Patriotic 
Association in particular, that a number of us passed a Resolu¬ 
tion to order your Magazine, in hopes that our example would 
be followed by many others. 

At present the population of this colony is disturbed by reli¬ 
gious controversy. Our Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, an en¬ 
lightened and liberal-minded man, is anxious to establish the 
Irish natiobal system of education, as being the most desirable to 
allay the prejudices of religious sects', and most important with 
respect to economy in this thinly peopled country. Against this 
our Bisborj has exerted ail his influencewith his numerous Tory, 
exclusionisthiends, to oppose the Governor’s effecting his wishes 
and keep up a system of exclusion. *Thus the religious seeds of 
discord have been sown amongst us, and destroyed.the unanimity 
which for years bound the bulk of the colonists together. I'be 
above cause, aind thp daily expeetation of receiving the draft of 
the new bill to be laid before Parliament for our ftiture go- 
venimenti baa induced me to allow the Patriotic Association 
to sleep in abeyance until we learn - what improved characters 
of Constitution the Parliament will give U8. But whatever may 
be our fate oDt-he above bead, we are all sensible that our future 
prosperity .depends mainly upon increased immigration, and we 
are e^iuafly sensible that immigration can best be promoted to 
these prdipising eolouies by the influence of the London Press, 
Aslit nay assureyou,tbat your kind attention to our iotcrests^has 
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obtained Tor you the gratitude of the colonists, and, 1 feel con¬ 
fident, that when the time comes, your intended Weekly Paper 
will be received, paid for, and read with interest through this 
territory and Van Dieman^s Land. But a more settled state of 
politics and greater unanimity must take place, before any suc¬ 
cessful attempt can be ibade to meet altogether your wishes. 

With regard to your experience in colonial matters qualifying 
you to fill the situation of a Colonial Agent, we are well aware, 
but as Mv- Bulwer has kindly undertaken to advocate our 
cause, we cannot as yet name any person without his consent. 

This colony is at preseiqt in ?Jie most prosperous state; we 
have the promise of an abun^nt bravest; our cattle and sheep 
healthy, with rich and luxuriant pasturage. Our export of wool 
this season, will establish a gVeat increase, and the abundance of 
water for washing sheep, promises that the fleece shall be sent 
to England in improved marketable condition. Our revenue this 
year wille.xceed £300,000, and it is not felt by our population. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedieuC Servant, 

J. JAMIESON. 

Pres. P. Association. 


INDIAN SKETCHES. 

• « 

THE VOYAGE. 

India is so rapidly changing its character, that what it was—- 
promises to be forgotten by the mere want of narratives on the 
subjects which are uncounected with historical] facts. These 
may not be very important; bbt they will not be despised 
•either by the light reader, or by the deeper comparer of the 
past with the present, however imporfiecUy the pen employed 
may perform its task. 

Twenty years ago, when f was twenty years of age, 1 deter¬ 
mined upon passing tho remaining year *qf my minority in a 
voyage to India and back, having already beheld most of the 
scenes usually visited nearer home. To this I was in some 
measure urged by the state of my health, and also by a desire 
t) fly, if possible, from iLe recollecLion cf many recent sorrows, 
by leaving afar off, the country of their birth. 

1 had laid down for myself employtoient for the'whole voy¬ 
age, and wishing to avoid all interruption I deferred waiting for 
a ship until the usual season for taking passages bad passed 
away, and when i at last secured my cabin, 1 vras assured l^jr. 
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the Captain that ho would not only promise roe the solitude 
of a desert island but also (he rough and boisterous weather 
which was to unfold to my view the hitherto unseen dangers of 
my thoughts. To my horror, however, he told me the next 
time we met that contrary to his expectations all the cabins in 
his ship had, in the interval, been completely filled up with 
passengers; and not only this, but what in my eyes was ten 
times worse, that they consisted chiefly of three Mammas re¬ 
turning wth their progenies of daughters to the land of their 
birth. My only other fellow passenger was to be a young 
Cadet, and we were all request^ to embark at Portsmouth at 
the end of the week. ^ 

I employed these last few flays in England in taking leave of 
my friends—but 1 now looked forward to a voyage which pro¬ 
mised so lately nothing but pleasure with much mixed feeling; 
and, when 1 thought Imight never return, I almost gave it up alto¬ 
gether. 1 did, however, reach Portsmouth, and went on board just 
as the anchor was weighing, and on a hencoop on the poop soon 
fdrgot the bustle on board, in reflections upon the departing 
shores, scarcely now visible. 

From these reflections 1 was soon aroused by the dinner bell, 
and descending into the cuddy I found ail the seats filled but 
my own,' which the Captain pointed to me at the head of the 
table, between two young ladies, whom he recommended toniy 
attention. Being in no way fitted for such a charge, 1 would 
gladly have escaped from it altogether, if possible, but on cast¬ 
ing my eyesJIround the table, 1 saw 1 could go to no part of it 
where 1 shaald„be better oflT, and, 1 therefore, philosophically 
resigned myself to my fate. 

My right and left hand companions 1 found were sisters; and 
by their own account, daughters of on Indian officer of high 
rank. They were Byroik's bread and butter Misses, fifteen and 
sixteen years old, and, witlr boarding school loquacity, soon 
gave me a history of ^very one present. Two days, however, 
exhausted their conversation ; and my trouble afterwards was 
confined to helping them to the dish before me, in common 
with every body else. But this was no sinecure, for the ladies 
ate as if they had been previously undergoing penance; and 
often, when I was expecting to commence my own dinner in 
peace, has ie^eryplate been brought to me for a second s upply. 
To save 'myself from actual starvation, 1 at last got into the 
habit of doubling the (bickness^of the slices. But my wrist is still 
of J[<;^ldC> by having had old Ganders to carve three times a 
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week, which were profitable stock the Captain said, as they 
never died at sea, thoog^h a week's bleaching^ here rendered 
them eatable. 

But X must not altogether pass over a description of the 
commencement of our voyage and sea scenes, although such 
things have been too often recorded not to be well known. 
The arrangement of cabins 1 shall skip over, as belonging to the 
shore, nor will 1 make my readers miserable, by presenting 
before them the miseries of sea sickness, but I shall at once 
carry them into tho Bay of Biscay, and endeavour to lay 
before them the disasters which awaited us there, and the 
awful magnificence of ouv^situation for three days and three 
nights. * 

The sun had risen with i^nusual splendour, and I was luxuri¬ 
ating in the hopes of a lovely day, and the pleasures of existence, 
which it invariably produces, when this dream of happiness. 
(Is there any happiness but in dreams?) was broken by the 
Captain's appearance upon deck, and the anxiety which his 
countenance immediately assumed. As a seaman he had my 
entire confidence, and when 1 therefore saw the sails taken in 
by his command, which an instant before winged us along, 1 
could not help fearing and hoping that one of tho scenes was 
at hand which exhibits to our eyes the littleness of man and 
the power of his Creator. 

The necessity *oi^ these precautions was soon made appa¬ 
rent, by the windy clouds which now surrounded the horizon, 
and soon covered the whole surface of the sky. At last, as if 
incapable of containing it any longer they tore briskly the 
uncontrollable elements they held, which now visited us with a 
fury equally beyond description* and imagination. The dark¬ 
ness which surrounded ua could almost be felt, and the thunder 
which can only be compared to a discharge of all the batteries 
upon earth, was rendered yet more terrific by tho bright glare 
of a sky of lightning, which shewed us our ship at the mercy 
of waves, possessing no earthly character, and which would 
therefore be miserably described were I to compare them to 
the mountains of others. 

A lieiRMlT FROM THE EaCT. 


(To be continuedf) 
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INDIAN COLONIZATION. 

After more than twenty years debate, permission has at 
length been given to Europeans to colonize India; and it be¬ 
comes a matter of some interest to iiiqnire how far,iitKler existii'g 
cireams-ances, they are likely to avail themse*ves of it. I'here 
can no longer be any doubt that upon their settlement in 
Jndia rests whatever hopes may be formed of the future 
improvement of the soil. Oar expectations of any beneficial 
exertion on the part of the Naiivo landholders have died 
away. During the period of forty-five years in which they 
have enjoyed within the memory of Indian history, they have 
scarcely made a single effort to^impvove their estates by agri¬ 
cultural skill. Occasionally^he picture of a lenient landioixl 
has relieved the dreary uniformity*of oppression which the 
country presents, but as it regards any real improvement of the 
sot?, Bengal has been stationary dtiring this period ; and it is 
to be feared, that in many parts it has even gone back. Neither 
the establishment of an Agricultural Society in the metropolis 
of India for more than .sixteen years, nor even the translation of 
its transactions into the vernacular language, has succeeded in 
producing any beneficial influence on the views or practice of 
the Zemindars. They still continue to rest their hopes of larger 
profits OR their success in squeezing the ryuts, and hot on the ' 
improvement of their estates. It is, therefore, to the settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in India, with their characteristic energy 
and skill, that we must look for that progress in agriculture, 
which shall enrich, primarily the cultivator, and, through him, 
the landlord and*the state: And the more Europeans can be 
eOcouixiged to colonize, the brighter will be the prospects of 
the country. The primary obstacle to their settlement in India 
arising out of the positive prohibition of Government has now 
been removed. But there are, we fear, other and perhaps 
more formidable obstacles to colddizatlon, which will long 
continue to operate against the best interests of this coonlry, 
which we shall very briefly enumerate. 

The absence of any congeniality in the climate with the Eu¬ 
ropean constitution, is a serious objectipn to any scheme of 
colonization. This may, in some instances, be overcome by 
long residence; but rarely without a sacrifice of European 
habits, and the adoption of Asiatic usages; and if these be 
perpetuated through two or three generations, the family of the 
colonist will gradually lose thfi distinguishing features of the 
EUuspeaa character. To an European who has received a Ube- 
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ral education at home, mopbover, it fs naturally a matter of most 
paternal solicitude that bis children should receive an equally 
g'ood education ; but many years must elapse before this coun* 
try can present any counterpart of an English College. And 
even when seminaries equal to those in our native land shall 
have been reared, there will still be wanting those national 
associatiens, which being implanted in the mind in childhood, 
accompany us through life, and impart a hallowed feeling to 
eve^ recollection of our native land. These associations the 
colonist must consent to forego, if he domesticates himself in 
India. The attractions must, therefore, be much stronger than 
they are at present, to induce'* an Englishman to deposit the 
hopes of his family in such a climate, and amidst associations such 
as this country alFords. If a colonist be desirous, as he naturally 
ought to bo, that his family should not sink to the level of 
Asiatic habits, be will find the only remedy of this evil to con¬ 
sist in frequent communications with England, from which the 
bodily and mental constitution may receive an accession of new 
vigor. The establishment of steam pacl^tson a broad scale be¬ 
comes, therefore, a matter of increasing importance to the -wel¬ 
fare of this country. 

The present state of local jurisprudence, is also such as to 
• deter from colonization. We do not allude so much to the 
privilege of appealing to the Supreme Court, which has re¬ 
cently been taken away: because when it was enjoyed, it was 
never appreciated ; and nine-tenths of the European community 
in India ** took no note of it,’* but from its loss. We refer to 
the whole system of jurisprudence in the Mofussil. to the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the local courts to the bribery and corruption of the 
Amlas, to the delays, the inconvenience, and vexation to which 
a colonist must be subjected in an attempt to support bis rights 
in these tribunals. Those who have a prospect, or even enter¬ 
tain a hope of leaving the country, may confront these difficul- * 
ties for a time, and sustain their minds pmidst daily vexations, 
with the hope of eventually grasping the prize of independ¬ 
ence ; but few men would place themselves or their families 
permanently within the reach of such grievances. It is, there¬ 
fore a duly on the part of Govemmetrts to introduce such reforms 
into the local courts as shall on the one hand prevent the op¬ 
pression ,o( the Native by the Eurqpean colonist and on the 
other hand afibrd him the best security for tho enjoyment of his 
rights. • 

Added to the gricvonce of the Courts, are the perplexities 
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connected with the acquisition of landed properly. There does 
»nt, perhaps, exist any country in the world, where every cir> 
eumstance connected with landed property is on a more un¬ 
sound and unsatisfactory footings. Throug^h the supineness of 
the European authorities during’ the last fifty years, the natives 
have had leisure to mature their national chicanery into a sys¬ 
tem, the baneful effects of which are in nb case so fully deve¬ 
loped as in regard to landed property. After a European, for 
instance, has purchased an estate from Government, and fatth- 
fully paid the consideration <moaey, his first duty is to find his 
purchase. From the Collector’s oflice be may indeed receive some 
general intimation of its locality ,bCit in the strict sense of the word, 
he does not obtain possession t>f it. On the contrary it is the 
object of every officer about the Court, to prevent his knowing 
any thing whatever about it, or about its boundaries. When 
he proceeds to enter upon the land, he finds half a dozen 
claims advanced by his neighbours to various portions of it; the 
old proprietors vex him with fictitious demands, and drag him 
into the Courts; and the colonist who hoped to obtain quiet pos¬ 
session of an estate, to make it the scene of improvement, finds 
himself involved in half a dozen law suits, which continue 
through as many years to distiract his attention, and to exhaust 
his purse and his spirits: The attention of Government is 
particularly needed, therefore to correct, the irregularities and 
supply the deficiencies of the present system of giving posses¬ 
sion of estates sold by public auction. 

But the greatest difficulty in the question of Indian coloniza¬ 
tion is to retain ap estate after it has been purchased, found aud 
improved. Government declared in the regulations that every 
bigah of land in India is hypotherated to the State; and that 
if Xhe interest of the bond,—that is the rent of the land—be not 
paid up punctually, month by month, they are at liberty to fore¬ 
close the mortgage, and sell the estate, for whatever it fetcli. 
Should there be no bidders to an extent sufficient to cover the 
arrears of revenue* the State will purchase it for a rupee. 
However vexMious this course may appear 4o those landholders, 
who desire honestly to transmit the Government share of the 
produce to the public exchequer, the n>o(l'al character of the 
great body of Native proprietors gives the authorities no choice 
■bejtvyeen this .procedure and the entire sacrifice of t}ie land 
revenues of India, to legislate in reference to the worst propor¬ 
tion of their subjects., and unfortunately this is by far the most 
numerous class. The honest are^ therefore, subject to inconve- 
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nicnccs* arising out of the misconduct of the dishonest, who 
never would pay a stiver of the public dues, if there was any 
chance of evading or postponing payment. We state this fact, 
not to censure the arrangements of Government, which have 
been dictated by stern necessity but to shew how difficulty it 
will be for colonists x>f honor and integrity to settle in a coun¬ 
try, where all the rules which refer to the question of land, are 
based on a mistrust of the Native landed proprietors. In 
these circumstances, a European colonist could scarcely venture 
to quit the country, but at the risk of losing all the fruits of 
his industry, by the flrst calamjty of the seasons, even supposing 
there to be no misconduct on thopart of his agents. The first 
intelligence which he might receive, if he proceeded fora season 
to England, would probably be that the estate on which the 
hopes, of his family rested, had fallen into arrears, and bad been 
brought to the hammer. 

Our remarks regarding the dispensing power of the Court of 
Directors, have called forth the remarks of several friends, and 
of one of our contemporaries. We nevef supposed such a power 
to exist in that body, though it has been virtualy exercised for 
three years. Doubtless,, an Act of Parliament is binding in the 
East; from the moment fixed for its taking cfiect: but, in the 
present case, this singular anomaly has been presented to the 
mind, that for three years after the maturity of the Act, a variety 
of regulations which had been framed expressly to prohibit, 
that which it w'us the intention of the Act to allow, were per¬ 
mitted to remain on our code. These enactments should not 
have been allowed, for such a length of lime, to stand in hos¬ 
tile ar rayagainst each other. * To the most cursory observer, it 
was, moreover, evideql that the conduct of the executive 
government in India, in reference to the purchase of lands by 
Europeans, was regulated rather by the idea that the Court of 
Directors had not yet issued their final orders on the subject, 
than lite fact that Parliament had passed an Act regarding 
it, from which there could be no appeal. 

However unseemly the delay in carrying the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment into execution may appear, wp think that the public have 
chained a satisfactory compensation for it, in the superior privi¬ 
leges which have now been conceded to the colonist.—JFVtend 
o/* India. 
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THE MINAR, OR ELEPHANT TOWER AT 
FUTTYPORE. 

WILD BEAST CONTESTS * 

We have only time to make a short extract this month, from 
the new volume of the Oriental Annual just forwarded to us. 
Wo observe a material change in the plan*of thi; gorgeous, yet 
elegant and useftil work. The .continuation of the Lives of the 
Moghul Emperors is postponed, to. give place to a body of 
miscellaneous matter, probably^ much more applicable to the 
drawing-room, for which all Annuals are in particular intended. 
The past volumes embody a large quantity of historical, anti¬ 
quarian, and geographical information on India. A spirit of 
romance, too, pervades the whole, wjiich is of the first order. 
Neverthel8.ss, the A.iniial, in such shape, was not adapted for 
the drawing-room, or for the after-dinner-perusal of the torpid 
Anglo-Indian Nabob, nor the little heads of bis daughters, 
whose minds may be assimilated to the unique yet unsubstantial 
mechanism of F.’ench watches. The ** Oriental** in its new 
shape, will, to such readers, prove infinitely more acceptable. 
The book is full of adventure, and of descriptions of men and 
manners, of scenery, &C. Most persons in England are remark¬ 
ably partial to stories about wild beasts, and snakes, and all 
that. They may have a surfeit, by possession of a copy of this 
Annual. The antiquarian will be glad to pbruse the accounts 
of Old Delhi, and other celebrated Indian ruins. But, above 
all, who but will feel delighted to examine the diflerent beauti¬ 
fully executed illustrations to the volume. They are principally 
of a scenic character, and the subjects are all worth the artistic 
pains that have evidently been talcen with them. 

The" following extract is a fair sample (as the Mark-Lane 
merchants have it) of the quality of the article before us:— 

* The Emperor Akbar was particularly fond of witnessing 
wild beast contests, l^o enjoy so favorite an amusement he 
erected, without the walls of Futtehpore Sicri, a lofty minar 
(monument) composed of grey granite. From the top of this 
pillar it was his custom to behold the contentions of various 
wild animals snared for the purpose. The minar is even now 
in good preservation. The gallery and dome, by which tho 
column is surrqunded, are in the purest taste of the period. By 
way of ornament, the minar was adorued from the base to the 
pavilion 3iv)th which it is crowned, with elephant tusks, pro¬ 
jecting from the shaft at equal distances all round, and present- 

* • Oriental Aaiiual. 1838.—Tilt. Fleet Street. 
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in" a singpular feature to the spectator’s eye. The ascent to the 
gallery is by a spiral staircase. In the side of the square 
platform on which the minar stands, is a doorway, leading’ to a 
large dark chamber, where, probably, the beasts intended for 
combat were originally confined. In the lime of Akbar, 
beyond the minar, a large space was inclosed from tha sur> 
■rounding plain, which stretched to a considerable extent; and, 
from the pavilion above, the nobles of the court used to partici¬ 
pate with their royal master in a pastime certainly exciting, but of 
aVdisgustingly uncivilized characftr. To behold fierce animals 
mangling each other, is a sight appalling and unnatural. 
Tigers and lions which have !ieen snared in the jungles, are 
commonly kept (the practice yeft exists) without food for 
several days, and subjected«to all kinds of ingenious torment in 
order to render them the more savage and ravenous. Alli¬ 
gators are caught and put into tanks, with a strong iron wire 
passed several times round their long muzzles, and so tightened 
as to keep their jaws close so that they can receive no solid 
food. They have been known to live for weeks thus, without 
perceptibly losing their strength. 

' 1 once saw (says Mr. Hobart Caunter), in a small tank, 
two alligators, the jaws of which bad been fastened as above 
described, for a period of two months. They were caught, 
dragged upon the bank, when the iron ligatures being cut, 
they were immediately released, and feeling their freedom, 
both plunged eagerly into the water, which did not exceed five 
feet in depth, so that, unless they kept the middle of the tanC. 
they might be seen as they lay at the bottom* The carcase 
of a sheep was thrown into tho^ water just above where the 
smallest alligator lay. The voracious creature immediately 
rose and seized it; Which it bad no sooner done than its com¬ 
panion appeared on %he surface, and with the swiftness of 
a shaft rushed towards its rival. In a moment both sank, and 
for some time the black mud rose in large quantities, and 
an occa^onal splashing sufficiently attested the severity of tho 
straggle that was taking place below. After a while, one of 
the combatants appeared with a portion of the sheep in 
its jaws, which, having devoured, *!t again sunk, and the 
struggle was evidently renewed. In a short time the water 
was strongly tinged with blood, the mud continued to rise and 
the splashing increased. The anxiety of the spectators was 
excited to the highest pitch, when both competitors rose at 
different parts of the tank. The smqillcr alligator bad-^a 
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frig-ktrul gash io Us tbroaf, and the fore log of the larger 
seemed to be extensively lacerated. On the following day 
these alligators, which had already contributed to the sport of 
unpitying spectators, were opposed to foes of a different species 
from any they had been accustomed to encounter. They were 
'brought into a large enclosure, within which was a cage 
containing a fine leopard. The gasli in the throat of the* 
smaller alligator, had greatly weakened it. The animal 
appeared apathetic, and did ^ot promise much diversion. The 
creatures were now removed from the tank to the arena, 
on a platform, raised upon which and drawn by three bullocks. 
When rolled from the carjpii^e both were quite inert; the 
smaller one opening its huge mouth and gasping, manifestly 
sufTering much. The leopard, so sdon as it saw them, crouched 
upon its belly, as if conscious what it was about to be called 
upon to perform; when, however, the door of the cage was 
opened, which was done by a man in a sort of gallery above by 
means of a cord attached to the upper bar, the animal did not 
seem disposed to try <.he issue of a combat with antagonists at 
all times formidable, and, in their own element, invincible. A 
pole being at length introduced, tho leopard was irritated by 
being severely poked, and, with a sudden spring, bounded 
into the enclosure. The alligators appeared to look upon the 
scene with perfect indifference, remaining jill^but motionless on 
the spot where they bad been cast from the platform. Their 
t^ils vibrated slightly ; especially when their brindled enemy 
appeared before them in a threatening attitnde of attack. The 
leopard paused'some time, with its head upon its paws, waving 
its tail to and fro, the fur being erected and the cars depressed, 
as if anxious but fearful to begin the encounter. At length two 
or three crackers being flung just behind it, these had no sooner 
exploded than the terrified and enraged animal darted forward, 
and springing upon the nearest alligator, turned it over in an 
instant, and burying its fangs in the throat of its victim, almost 
immediately dispatched it. Finding that It had so easHy van¬ 
quished his'weaker enemy, the leopard sprung upon its sur¬ 
viving foe, but with a very different result. The alligator 
suddenly shifting its hesud, the brindled champion missed its 
spring; when the roused foe meeting it as it turned, made a 
suddeq;|nap'at its head, which.it took entire within its capa¬ 
cious Jaws, and crushed so severefy, that, when released, the 
leoplB^^rolled over and died. *Tbe victor was then attacked by 
a^nan armed with a spear, with which he dispatched it after a 
Vearful resistance. 
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ANECDOTES AND SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT* 

We recur to the fifth volume of Mr. LockharFs Memoir of 
Scott, to detach from its varied pages some of the best thing:s 
in them. But, unlike most new works with which we are 
daily brought in contact, the one before us does not require 
Aafd reading to discover its treasures. Instead of laying 
*' few and far between,’* they are studded wherever the eye 
roves. This book is not a stagnant pond, with a dying fish or 
two in it,—it is a literary cynosure. We might have sent the 
work to the printer uncut as it^^tcame to us, and have desired 
him to compose from the pages hd might casually open upon ; 
and the extract would be a,s well worth reading as what we 
shall presently quote. We presume, Mr. Lockhart deems 
Scott's letters to his sons. Waiter and Charles, worthy publica* 
tion in a separate form. They seem to us, likely to produce a 
first-rate sale thus; and certainly they would rank as a very 
respectable addition to the best of libraries. 

The Ballantynes do not figure so much in this volume as in 
the preceding. John Bailantyne’s death, however, takes place, 
and is alluded to at some length. Ue leaves £2,0U0 to Sir 
Walter in his w’ill, when it required that amount, beyond the 
proceeds of his property, to pay his " John’s” debts. Sir Walter 
was relieved by '' John’s” demise of a very considerable weight 
upon his purse-strings. By the way, we cannot help remarking 
on certain strictures made by a popular contemporary on the 
Ballantyne portion of this Memoir. We do nob see as *' Tail” 
does, that Mr. Lockhart alludes to the Ballantynes with any 
thing like malice prepense. He rather passes over their 
foibles with a good-humoured nonchalance that is much too 
amiable. Our opinion of these gentlemen (not derived, 
either, from Mr. Lockhart’s information alone) is, that they 
were a couple of Scotchmen with heads too weak to be 
carried 6n the shoulders of your true men of business, yet 
sufficiently possessed of cunning to preserve to their owners a 
comfortable share of the good things of this life. Would John 
and James Ballantyne have dashed abbut in their carriages and 
curricles, and possessed their villas and their seraglios, had it 
not been for the Waverley novels ? ,And what assistance did 

* Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 5th. 
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the Ballantynes render those novels? They printed them. 
Who found the materials ? Why, Scott. They corrected the 
proof-sheets, and sug’gested alterations or improvements : could 
not Constable have done all this, and much better? The fact 
is, the Ballantynes played the ** toadies’’ better than the 
" printers’' towards Scott. They \yorn\|?d themselves into his 
confidence ; they were the repositories of the Ifa^ierUy secret; 
and Scott preferred paying* them their mercenary price, rather 
than destroy his incognito. Spme men could not have done as 
the Ballantynes did, for lack of impudence! and yet Tail’s 
magazine befriends their threac^are cause, and Lockhart him* 
seif smiles at their foibles! , ^ 

The reader of volume five of this Memoir will finish its 
perusal but to re-peruse it. Amongst the rest of its excellencies, 
the visit of George the Fourth to Scotland is described, with 
many details never before published. Sir Walter appears to 
have originated and superintended all the arrangements for the 
reception of the Monarch in Scotland. George the Fourth 
had. not, at the time, the best wishes of the Scottish people, by 
reason of his treatment of his Queen, whose trial had but a little 
while preceded the visit. But Scott, who supported the King’s 
cause,and whose influence inScotland was great enough to gather 
about him many of the first heads of Scottish nobility, managed, 
with the King’s aid, to drown the general ill feeling that 
existed, by supplying plenty of sack to the serfs, and venison to 
their chiefs. Sir Walter exerted himself to such an extent, and 
produced such fin effect, as to astonish even George the Fourth 
himself. One singular trait of Scott’s character came out at 
this ceremony, and for which Mr. Lockhart blames him.—<The 
antiquarian love of the great novelist induced him to gather 
about the King such an array of Highland Clans and Chieftains, 
as to lead George the Fourth to imagine that the Highlanders 
constituted the great miiitory strength of Scotland ; whereas, 
they were almost aii extinct body as to their feudal descent, and 
it was only, by dink of a great deal of manceuvring and stage- 
trick, that so large a body of disguised Edinburgh tradesmen and 
artisans wei^ got together. Of course, the townspeople—in 
fact, the ni^r part of the Scottish people—liked not being 
thus thru||{^pto the back-ground to make way for the peculiar 
taste of Walter Scotl,—and some say that neither did the 
Kin|^ hjyii^elf enjoy- the decepjioo. 
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Monetary Affairs. —" To return (o business and Messrs. 
Constable. Sir Walter concluded before he went to town in 
November, another negociation of importance with this house. 
They agreed to give for the remaining copyright of the four 
novels published between December 1819, and January 1831— 
to wit, Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth'-^ 
the sum of five thousand guineas. The stipulation about not 
revealing the author’s name, under a penalty of £2,000, was 
repeated. By these four novels, the fruits of scarcely more 
than twelve months’ labour, he had already cleared at least 
£10,000 before this bargain was completed. They, like their 
predecessors, were now issued Ai a collective shapCi under the 
title of ‘ Historical Romances by the Author of Waverley.’ 

I cannot pretend to gubss what the actual state of Scott’s 
pecuniary affairs was at the time when John Ballantyne’s 
death relieved them from one great source of complication and 
diflUcully. But I have said enough to satisfy every reader, that 
when he began the second, and far the larger division of his 
building at Abbotsford, he must have contemplated the utmost 
sum it could cost him as a mere trifle in relation to the resources 
at his command. Ho must have reckoned on clearing £30,000 
at least in the course of a couple of years by the novels written 
'within such a period. The publisher of liis Tales who best 
knew how they wejpe produced, and what they brought of gross 
profit, and who must have had the strongest interest in keep¬ 
ing the author’s name untarnished by any risk or repu ation cf 
failure, would willingly, as we have seen, have given him 
£6,000 more within a space of two years formworks of a less 
serious sort, likely to bo dispatched at leisure hours, without at 
all interfering with the main manufacture. But, alas !—even 
this was not all. Messrs. Constable had such faith in tho 
prospective fertility of his imagination, that they were by this, 
time quite ready to sign bargains and grant bills for novels 
and romances to be produced hereafter, but of which the 
subjects and the names were alike unknown to them and to the 
man from whose pen they were to proceed. ‘A forgotten 
satirist well says,— 

' The active principle within 

Works on some brainr the effect of gin.’ 

ts , " • ' 

but in his case, every external influence combined to stir the 
flame, and swell the intoxication of restless exuberant energy. 
His allies knew, indeed, what he did not, that the sale of^us 
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novels was rather less than it had been in the days of Ivanhoe; 
and hints bad sometimes been dropped to him that it might be 
well to try the effects of a pause. But he always thought— 
and James Ballantyne had decidedly the same opinion—that his 
best things were those which be threw off the most easily and 
swiftly ; and it was no wonder that his |>ookseiiers, seeing how 
immeasurably even bis worst excelled in popularity, as in merit, 
any other person's best, should have shrunk from the experi¬ 
ment of a decisive damper. On the contrary, they might be 
excused for from time to time flattering themselves that if the 
books sold at a less rate, this might bo counterpoised by still 
greater rapidity of prodiictiqn.^ They could not make up their 
minds to cast the peerless vessel adrift; and, in short, after 
every little whisper of prudeniial misgiving, echoed the 
unfailing burden of Ballantyne's song—to push on, hoisting 
more and more sail as the wind lulled. 

" He was as eager to do as they could be to suggest—and 
this I well knew at the time. 1 had, however, no notion, until 
all his correspondence^lay before me. of the extent to which he 
bad permitted himself thus early to build on the chances of life, 
health, and continued popularity. Before the Fortunes of Nigel 
bad issued from the press, Scott had exchanged instruments, 
and received his bookseller’s bills, for no less than ‘ four works 
of fiction"—not one of them otherwise described in the deeds 
of agreement—to be produced in unbroken succession, each of 
them to fill at least three volumes, but with proper saving 
clauses as to increase of copy-money, iu case any of them should 
run to four. And within two years all this anticipation had 
been wiped off by Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, 8t. 
Ronan's well, and Redgauntlet; an^ the new castle was by 
that time complete, and overflowing with all its splendour; but 
by that time the end also was approaching ! 

'* CoOStable (Scott’s publisher} was iu the habit of writing 
every Week or two to Sir Walter, and his letters now before 
me are all of the same complexion as the preceding specimen. 
The ardent bookseller’s broin seems to have been well nigh 
unsettled at this period ^ and 1 have often thought that the 
foxglove which he then swaIlowed(his complaint being a threat¬ 
ening of weter in the chest) might have had a share in the extra¬ 
vagant Qxcifementofhis mind. Occasionally, however, he enters 
on detaiii as to which, or at least as to Sir Walter’s share in 
them, there could not have been any mistake ; and these were, 
Jlfmust be owned, of a nature well calculated to nourish and 
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sustain in'the author’s fancy a degree of almost mad exhilara¬ 
tion, near akin to his publisher’s own predominant mood. In 
a letter of the ensuing month, for example, after returning to 
the progress of Peveril of the Peak, under 10,000 copies of 
which (or nearly that number) Ballantyne’s presses were now 
groaning, and glancing gaily to the prospect of their being kept 
regularlv employed to the same extent until three other novels, 
os'yet nnchristened, had followed Peveril, he adds a summary 
of what was then, had jast been, or was about to be, the 
amount of occupation furnislied to the same office by reprints of 
older works of the same pen ;—‘ a summary,’ he exclaims, ’ to 
which I venture to say iliere will be no rival in our day !’ And 
well might Constable say so ; \for the result is, that James 
Dallantyne and Co. had just executed, or were on the eve o( 
executing, by his order— • 

Mnew edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, in 10 

Tols., (miniature) 

Novels and*TaIeB,*l2 vols. ditto. 

Historical Romances, 6 vols, ditto, 

Poetry from Waverley, 8tc. 1 vol. 12 mo., . • » • • 

Paper required. 

Volumes produced from Ballantyne s press .... 

To which we may safely add from 30,000 to 40,000 volumes 
more as the immediate produce of the author’s daily industry 
within tlie spaco of twelve months. The scale of these 
operations was, without question, enough to turn any book¬ 
seller’s wits.” 

Scott’s Benevolence and Charity. —The following 
letter of Scott to Joanna Baiilie is doubly interesting; for 
its charitable motive and its colloquial interest. Our near 
Citizen neighbours will peruse it with the greater pleasure for 
bein-' informed that it was written iu behalf of a decayed 
Merchant of their City; and tended to produce a large sub- 
Bcriplioq «l€ar him from his difficulties. * 

•* In January 1822, Joanna Baillie hearing of the sudden and 
total ruin of an old friend of hers, a Scotch gentleman long 
dislin»«ish«d ID the commerce of the dity of London, thought of 
collec'ting among her literary acquaintance such contributions 
as might, with some gleanings of her own portfoliys, fill up a 
volume of poetical miscellanies, to be published, by sub¬ 
scription, for the benefit of the luerchanfs family. In request-. 


5,000 copies 
5,000 — 
5,000 — 
6,000 — 
7,772 reams. 
145,0001 
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ing Sir Walter to write sometLitifl^ for this purpose, she also 
asked him to communicate the scheme, in her name, to various 
common friends in the North. Scott's answer was— 

“ EdinLurgli, Feb. 10, 1822. 

“ To Mist Joanfia BaUliCf Hampstead. 

My Dear Friend,—No one has so ^ood a title as you to 
command me in all my strength, and in all my weakness. 1 do 
not believe 1 have a single scrap of unpublished poetry, for I 
was never a willing composer of occasional pieces, and when I 
have been guilty of such effusions, it was to answer the pur¬ 
pose of some publisher of songs, or the like immediate demand. 
The consequence is, that al^tlfese trifles have been long before 
the public, and whatever I add to your collection must have the 
grace of novelty, in case it should have no other. I do not 
know what should make it rather a melancholy task for me 
nowadays to sit down to versify—-I did not use to think it so-2- 
but 1 have ceased, 1 know not why, to find pleasure in it, and 
yet 1 do not think 1- have lost any of the faculties I ever 
possessed for the task; but 1 was never fond of my own 
poetry, and am now much out of conceit with it. All this 
another person less candid in construction than yourself would 
interpret'into a hint to send a good dose of praise — but 
you know we have agreed long ago to be above ordinances^ 
like Cromwell’s saints. When 1 go to t^e ,country upon the 
12th of March, 1 will try what the water-side can do for mo, 
for there is no inspiration in causeways and kennels, or even 
the Court of Session. You have the victory over me now, for 
I remember laOgbing at you for saying you could only write 
your beautiful lyrics upon a Rost warm day. But what is this 
something to be ? 1 wish you would give me a subject, for 

that would cut off half my difficulties. 

** I am delighted with the prospect of seeing Miss Edgeworth, 
and making her personal acquaintance. 1 expect her to be 
just what you describe, a being totally void of affectation, and 
who, like one other lady of my acquaintance, carries her 
literary reputation as freely and easily as the milk-maid in 
my country does the leglen, which she carries on her head, and 
walks as gracefully with it as a duchess. Some of the fair sex, 
and some of the foul sex, too, carry their renown in London 
fashion, on a yoke and a pair of pitchers. The consequence is, 
that besides poking frightfully, they are hitting every one on 
the shins with their buckets. * Now, this is all nonsense, too 
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fantastic to be written to any body but a person of good sense. 
By the way, did you know Miss Austin, authoress of some 
novels which have a great deal of nature in them ?—nature in 
ordinary and middle life, to be sure, but valuable from its 
strong resemblance and correct drawing. 1 wonder which 
way she carried her pail ? 

" I did indeed reju'^ce at Erskinc^s promotion. There is a 
degree of melancholy attending the later stage of a barrister's 
profession, which, though no one cares for sentimentalities 
attendant on a man of lifly or thereabout, in a rusty black 
bombazine gown, are not the less cruelly felt; their business 
sooner or later fails, for younger men will work cheaper, and 
longer, and harder—besides tOb^ the cases are few, com¬ 
paratively, in which senior counsel are engaged, and it is aot 
etiquette to ask any one In that advanced age to take the 
whole burden of a cause. Insensibly, without decay of talent, 
and without losing the public esteem, there is a gradual decay 
of employment, which almost no man ever pracliscd'^hirty 
years without experiencing; and thns the honors and dignities 
of the Bench, so hardly earned, and themselves leading but to 
toils of another kind, are peculiarly desirable. Erskine would 
have sat there ten years ago, but for wretched intrigues. He 
has a very poetical and elegant mind, but I do not know of any 
*poetry of his writing, except some additional stanzas to Collins’s 
ode on Scottish, stsperstilions, long since published in the 
Border Minstrelsy. 1 doubt it would not be consistent with 
his high office to write poetry now, but you may add his name 
with Mrs. Scott’s (Heaven forgive me! 1 should have said 
Lady Scott’s) and mine, to the subscription-list. 1 wilt not 
promise to get you more, foiv people always look as if you 
were asking the guinea for yourself—there John Bull has the 
bet er of Sawney; to be sure he has more guineas to 
bestow, but we retain our reluctance to part with hard cash,. 
though profuse enough in our hospitality. 1 have seen a laird, 
after giving us more champagne and •claret than wo cared 
to drii^, look pale at the idea of paying a crown in charity. 

1 am seriously tempted, though it would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart, 
and all other superfluous importations—lam, I say, strangely 
tempted to write for your Proteges a dramatic scene on an 
incident which happened at the battle of Halidou Hill* ([ 

* Another production, however, Bupenifded this, it turainf; outtoolar{;ca work 
for the parpore designed by Joanns Baillie.—Bd., E. /. Alag-. 
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think). It was to me a nursery-tale, often fold by Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Swinton, sister of my maternal grandmother; a fine old 
lady of high blood, and of as high a mind, who was lineally 
descended from one of the actors. The anecdote was briefly 
thus. The family of Swinton is very ancient, and was once 
very powerful, and at the period of this battle the knight of 
Swinton was gigantic in stature, unequalled in strength, and a 
sage and experienced leader to boot. In one of those quarrels 
which divided the kingdom of Scotland in every corner., he had 
slain his neighbour, the head of the Gordolf'family, and an 
inveterate feud had ensued: for it seems that powerful as the 
Cordons always were, the Swintons could then bide a bang 
with them. Well, the battle of Halidon began, and the Scot¬ 
tish army unskilfully disposed on the side of a hill where no 
arrow fell in vain, was dreadfully galled by the archery of the 
English as usual; upon which Swinton approached the Scottish 
Genej^l, requesting command of a body of cavalry, and pledg¬ 
ing his honor that he would, if so supported, charge and 
disperse the English archers—one of the manoeuvres by which 
Bruce gained the batfie of Bannockburn. This was refused, 
out of stupidity or sullenness, by the General, on which 
Swinton expressed his determination to charge at the head of 
his own followers though totally inadequate for the purpose. 
The young Gordon heard the proposal, son of him whom 
Swinton had slain, and with one of thos^ irregular bursts of 
generosity and feeling which redeem the dark ages from the 
character of utter barbarism, he threw himself from his horse, 
and kneeled down before Swinton.-—' I have not yet been 
knighted,* he sa*id, * and never can 1 take the honor from the 
hand of a truer, more loyal, mote valiant leader, than he who 
slew my father: grant me/ he said, * the boon 1 ask, and I 
unite my forces to yours, that we may live and die together.*— 
His feudal enemy became instantly his godfather in chivalry, 
and his ally in battle. Swinton knijhted the young Gordon, 
and they rushed down at the head of their united rel;ainers, 
dispersed the archery, and would have turned the battle, had 
they been supported. At length they both fell, and all who 
followed them were cut off, and it was remarked, that while 
tKe fight lasted, the old giant guarded the young man’s life 
more than his own, and the same was indicated by the manner 
in which his body lay stretdhed over that of Gordon. ’Now, do 
not laugh at my Berwickshire burr, which I assure you is 
literally and lineally handed down to me by my grandmother, 
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from this tine old Goliah. Tell me, if 1 can clamper up the 
story into a sort of single scene, will it answer yonr purpose? 
I would rather try my hand in blank verse than rhyme. 

« The story, with many others of the same kind, is conse¬ 
crated to me by the remembrance of the narrator, with her 
brown silk gown, and triple ruffles, and her benevolent face, 
* which was always be^gde our beds when there were childish 
complaints among us, Poor Aunt Margaret had a most shock¬ 
ing fate, being murdered by a favorite maid-servant in a tit of 
insanity, when I was about ten years old ; the catastrophe was 
much owing to the scrupulous delicacy and high courage of 
my poor relation, who would not have the assistance of men 
called in for exposing the iinl^l^y wretch her servant. I 
think you will not ask for a letter from me in a hurry again, 
but, as I have no chance of'seeing you for a long time, 1 must 
be contented with writing. My kindest respects attend Mrs. 
Agnes, your kind brother and family, and the Richardsons, little 
and big, short and tall, and believe me must truly yours, 

“W. Scott." 

• 

Meeting of George IV. and Sir Walter Scott, on 
Board the " Royal George,” on the Occasion op the 
icing’s Visit to Scotland. —“ About noon of the 14th of 
August, the royal y^cht and the attendant vessels of war cast 
anchor in the Roads of Leith ; but although Scott’s ballad- 
prologue had entreated the clergy to * warstle for a sunny 
day,’ the weather was so unpropitious that it was found 
necessary to defer the landing until the 15th. . In the midst of 
the rain, however. Sir Walter rpwed olf to the • Royal George.* 
When his arrival alongside the yacht was announced to the 
King,—What!’ exclaiftied his Majesty, ‘ Sir Walter Scott! 
The man in Scotland 1 most wish to see ! Let him come up.’ 
This distinguished Baronet then ascended the ship, and was ' 
presented to the King on the quarter-dpek, where, after an 
appropriate speech in name of the ladies of Edinburgh, he 
presented his Majesty with a St. Andrew’s Cross, in'silver, 
which his fair subjects had provided for him. The King, with 
evident marks of satisfaction, madd a gracious reply to Sir 
Walter, received the gift in the most kind and condescending 
manner, and promised to wear it in ppblic, in tokeq of acknow¬ 
ledgment to the fair donors, 

" To this record let me add, that, on receiving the poet on 
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the quarter-deck, kis Majesty called for a bottle of Higlilund 
whiskey, and havirig-drunk his health in this nalionalliquor. 
desired a glass to be filled for him. Sir Walter, after 
draining his own bumper, made a request that the King would 
condescend to bestow on him the glass out of which his Majesty 
had just drunk hi» health ; and this being granted, the precious 
vessel was i.'nmediatcly wrapped up, and carefully deposited in 
what he conceived to be the safest part of his dress. So he 
returned with it to Castle Street; but—-to say nothing at this 
moment of graver distractions—on reaching his house he found 
a guest established there of a sort rather difTercnt from the 
usual visitors of the time* The poet Crabbe, to whom he had 
been introduced when last iq.ll(>ndon by Mr. Afurray of Albe¬ 
marle Street, after repeatedly promising to follow up the 
acquaintance by an excursion to the north, had at last arrived 
m the midst of these tumultuous preparations for the royal 
advent. Notwithstanding all such impediments, he found liis 
qnarlcrs ready for him, and Scott enteririg, wet and hurried, 
embraced the vet>er»b]e man with brotherly aifection. I'he 
^roval gift was forgotten—the ample skirl of the coat within 
which it had been packed, and which he had hitherto held 
caniiously in front of his person, slipped back to its more usual 
position—he sat down beside Crabbe, and the glass was, 
cruvhed to atoms. LI is scream and gesture made his w'ifo 
conclude that he had sat down on a pair^of, scissors, or the 
tike; but very little harm had been done excejit the breaking 
ef the glass, of which alone he had been thinking.*' 

The late Lori> Casteereagh’s Dream,— -as told by that 
nobleman to Sir Waller Scott higiself.—Lord Casticreagh, when 
commanding,in early life, a militia regiment in Ireland was sta¬ 
tioned one night in a large desolate co*untry-house, and his bed 
was at one end of a long dilapidated room, while at the other 
extremity a great fire of wood and turf had been prepared 
witiiin a huge gaping«oId-fashioned chimney. Wakieg in tho 
middle of the night, he lay watching from his pillow the 
gradual darkening of the embers on the hearth, when suddenly 
they blazed up, and a naked child stepped from among them 
upon the floor. The figAre advanced slowly towards Lord 
Ca^tie^eagh, rising in stature at every step, until on coming 
within two fr three paces pfhis bed, it bad assumed tkeappear- 
aoee of a gliaslly giant, pale as death, with a bleeding wound 
otk the trow, and eyes glaripg with rage and despair. Lord 
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Casticreagh leaped from his bed, and confronted the figure in 
an attitude of defiance. It retreated before him, diminishiogr 
as it withdrew, in the same manner that it had previously shot 
up and expanded ; he followed it pace by pace, until the ori¬ 
ginal child-like form disappeared among the embers. He then 
went back to his bed, and was disturbed no more. This story 
Lord Castlereagh told iwith perfect gravity at one of his wife’s 
Slipper parties iu Paris in 1815, when Scott was among the 
hearers. 1 bad often heard him repeat it—before the fatal 
catastrophe of August 1822, aflbrded the solution in the text— 
when he merely mentioned it as a singularly vivid dream, the 
product probably of a feverish njght following upon a military 
debauch,—but affording a strikiirgaindication of the courageous 
temper, which proved true to itself amidst the terrors of fancy. 


DISAFFECTION IN LOWER CANADA. 

The following revolutionary manifesto speaks for itself: It is 
a powerful proof that the Colonial Government has reached a 
pass that forbodes actual danger. Either we must have our 
Colonial policy better looked to, or we shall have no Colonies 
to govern. 

SkDDRESS PRESENTED BY THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY OF LOWER 
CANADA ON THE 26TH OF AUG., IN REPLY TO THE SPEECH 
OF LORD GOsFdRS', AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

To his Excellency the Rif^ht Hon. Archibald Earl of Gos/ord, 
SfC. » Governor-in-Chief in and over the provinces of 
Lower Canada and Upper Canada, Vice-Admiral of the 
same, fire. fire. 

May it please your Excellency, 

** We, her Majesty’s feithfiil and loyal subjects, the Commons 
of Lower Canada, in provincial Parliament assembled, humbly 
thank your Excellency for your speech from the throne at the* 
opening of the present session. We assni^e your Excellency that 
at wbafever season we may be called upon to perform the duties 
intrusted to us by the people of the province, no peir^onal incon¬ 
venience will prevent our labouring, as our first and most 
important occupation, to secure the* liberties and happiness of 
our fellow-subjects, to remove the evils which have pressed, 
and still ,continue in a more aggravated form to press upon 
them, and to protect them against the system wfiich has cor¬ 
rupted the provibcial Governn^nt, and has been sufficiently 
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powerful not only to cause the mother country to refuse all 
justice to the people with regard to their demands and ours for 
the improvement of their political institutions, and for the re¬ 
form of abuses, but to urge the highest metropolitan authorities, 
who ought to be just and protecting, to acts of violence, to a 
violation of the most sacred and best established rights of the 
Canadian people and of this Legislature, and to the destruction 
of the very foundations of the Government. We are, theuf 
hound hy our duty frankly to declare to your Excellencv. under 
the solemn circumstances in which we are placed, and after full 
and calm deliberation, that since the time when we were last 
called to meet in provincial Parliament, we have seen in the 
conduct and proceedings of lh|f^ metropolitan Government and 
of the colonial Administration towards (his country, nothing 
which could re-establish in the people the confidence and affec¬ 
tion which the lorg and fatal experience of the past has almost 
destroyed : but that, on the contrary, every recent event has 
fended to efface w'hat remained of those feelings, and to conso- 
IkJate, in opposition to the liberties, interests, and wishes of the 
people, the colonial oligarchy facliously combined against them, 
and the hitherto unbridled and uncontrolled sway of the Colonial 
AJimsters in Downing-street. 

“ The avowal which it has pleased your Excellency to make 
to us, that the disposition of the authorities and of Parliament* 
with regard to us, and the oppressive unconstitutional 
measures which have been the result, ere the consequences of 
the recommendations made by certain pretended authorities 
known by the name of the Royal Commissioners, has convinced 
us of tlic correctness of the opinions we have heretofore ex¬ 
pressed with regard to this compiission, which, constituted and 
acting under no law, and without regard to law, and bound 
befurehand by its 'instructions to the partial views and narrow 
/policy of the Hrilisli Aiinistryin the Government of the Colonies, 
could not pos.sibly co-operate in doing justice to the inhabitants 
of this province, and Hn establishing their institutions, their 
liberties, and their prospects for the future, on the solid basis 
of their wishes and liieir wants, as well as on the principles of 
the constitution. We were, therefore, in nowise astonished at 
discovering in the produefiona of this pretended commission 
nothing but preconceived opinions, prejudices at variance with 
its mission aud its duty, ideas of government founded on data 
utterly foreign to the country, oral finding it fomenting divisions 
abd national distiuclious, forgeVfui of constitutional principles. 
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calumniating the provincial representation, and practising de¬ 
ception towards this house and the people. We are bound 
especially' to notice in the reports in question, as far as they 
have come to our knowledge, one essential and f>aramoimt 
contradiction which pervades every part of them and forms their 
essence. It is, that while they admit the reality of the greater 
portion of the abuses and grievances of which we have com¬ 
plained, the commissioners do not reccommend their removal 
and the destruction of the causes which had produced them, but 
an act of aggression against this House, which has denounced 
them, and the absolute destruction of the representative Govern- 
iiit-nt ill this province by the iUdi^aland violent spoliation of the 
public monies of the |>eople, by the Ministers, or by the Parlia¬ 
ment ; whereas it was ih^ duty of the commission and of the 
mother country to assist this House in the entire removal of 
these evils, and in rendering their recurrence impossible, by re¬ 
constituting the second branch of the Legislature by iiieuiis of 
the elective principle, by repealing all laws and privileges un¬ 
justly obtained, and by insuring the exercise of the powers aiid^ 
legitimate control of this House over the internal affairs of the 
province, and over all matters relative to its territory, and the 
wants of its inhabitants, and more especially over the public 
‘revenue raised in it. 

" These rcma^ks^jwill render unnecessary a portion of those 
which we might have been k*d to make on the series of resolu¬ 
tions spoken of by your Excellency, and which, being proposed 
by Lord John Russell, one of the Ministers of the Crown, were 
adopted by the two Houses of the Parliament of tho United 
Kingdom. We perceive in t.bis measure, on the one hand, 
a formal and total refusal of the reforms and improvements 
demanded by this House and the people, and on the other an 
abuse of the powers of Parliament for the purpose of destroying 
by force the laws and constitution of the province, of violating 
with regard to us the most sacred and •solemn engagements, 
and of thereby establishing irremediably on the ruin of our liber¬ 
ties, and in the place of the legitimate, efficient, and constitu¬ 
tional control which this House, and the people through it, have 
a ris-ht to exercise over all the bVanebes of the Evecutive 
Government, corruption and intrigue, the pillage of the reve- 
venue, tire seizure of the best resources of the country by the 
colonial functionaries and their dependents; the domination and 
ascendancy of the few, and the “oppreslsion and servitude of the 
mass of the inhabitants of this province, without distinction of 
class or of origin. 
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*' It is our duty, therefore, to tell the mother country, that if 
she carries the spirit of these resolutions into effect in the 
j;'overnment of British America, and of this province in particu¬ 
lar, her supremacy therein will no longer depend upon the 
feelings of affection, of duty, and of mutual interest, which 
would best secure it, but on physical and nsaterial force, an 
element dangerous to the governing party, at the same time 
that it subjects the governed to a degree of uncertainty as to 
their fufure existence and their dearest interests, which is 
scarcely to be found under the most absolute Governments of 
civilized Europe. And we bad humbly believed it impossible 
that this slate of permanent j^pardy, of hatred and of division, 
could be knowingly perpetuated by England on the American 
continent; and that the liberty and welfare of every portion of 
the empire were too dear to the independent body of the Eng¬ 
lish people, to allow them to prefer maintaining, in favor of the 
functionaries accused by the people of this province, the system 
which has been hitherto its bane. 

“ If, even before Ihp opening of the present session, we had 
been individually undeceived In this fond hope by public report-— 
if we had little expectation that a sudden change in the councils 
of the empire should place us at once in possession of the bene¬ 
fits of the constitutive reforms which we had declared to be 
essential, and such as would alone be jpilieient, it was still 
natural that we should most anxiously look forward to our 
being called together in Parliament, because it was at least to 
be supposed that most important reforms had been effected in the 
administration of the Government, and that others were speedily 
to follow them. We have le^^^'d with fre^h regret from your 
Excellency's speech that no such reform has been effected, or 
will be so at any near and determineli period, notwithstanding 
the so-oflen-repeated pledges of the Government. Your Ex¬ 
cellency has been pleased to alirde distantly to the improve¬ 
ment of the compofiition of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils of this province. With regard, to the Executive 
Council, we shall here forbear any painful reflections on the 
unmodified existence of that body after it had been so solemnly 
repudiated by your Excellency in the name of the Crown, and 
on its co-operation with the other portions of the provincial 
Executive in a system o£ premeditated coercion ta effect the 
overthrow of the laws and constitution, of incriminalioii, perse¬ 
cution, and arbitrary removal^f from office, directed against the 
ifass of the people, who remain faitbful to the true principles 
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of the British constitution, and who have monifestcd their attach¬ 
ment to their assailed liberties. We further represent, that the 
present Executive having:, instead cf performing: its promises of 
justice and of the removal of abuses ana g^rivances, entered upon 
the dangfcrous and slippery path which has been the ruin of 
preceding Administrations, and having utterly alienated from it 
the aflcclion of an impbrlant portion of those of her Majesty’s 
subjects most deputed to the liberty and welfare of the country, 
in order to bestow with partiality its coiifldence and that of the 
Government on those only who flatter it, no longer possesses in 
the person of its chief, or in those of its other members, the 
capability of eflecting the reforms indispensably necessary 
as preliminaries to any arrangement between the Government 
of the mother country and the colony, in a just, equitable, and 
impartial manner, adapted to satisfy this House and the people, 
and more especially to insure between the several branches of 
the Legislature that co-operation and that uniformity of general 
views which we persist in believing to be absolutely requisite. 
We should have hoped that as a pledge gf the sincerity of the 
Government, the Legislative Council would have been so re¬ 
modelled as to enable us to ascertain up to what point it haif 
been rendered capable of legislating conformably with the 
%vishes and wants of the people, and to act according to the con¬ 
clusion to which we might have come on this important subject. 
This essential reform having been omit:ed, we are bound to 
declare that our duty towards the people by whom we are sent 
here imperiously requires us to follow, under existing circum¬ 
stances, the course adopted by us in our address of the 30tli of 
September, 1836; we tliereforc persist therein, as well as in all 
the declarations and demands therein contained. 

The reforms which ybur Excellency announces as having 
been delayed w'ill nevertheless, if eflTected in the spirit of jus- ■ 
lice and harmony, become a powerful motive with us for exa¬ 
mining whether the Legislative Council, dn its present form of 
constitution, could even for a time co-operate with us in a 
system of legislation conformable to the interests orthe people, 
and of thereby ascertaining whether it shall have been so 
remodelled as to induce us to manifest conGdence in her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government. 

In our efforts to remove the evil» which have pressed upon 
onr country, we had recourse to none but constitutional means, 
founded on the most approved abd recognized priiiciples. We 
have it so much at heart to :»ee the GovernnKUit once mc«'u 
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deserve the public confidence, that to assist it in attaining that 
confidence we should recoil before no sacrifice but that of the 
liberties or the honor of the people. We have given proof 
of this disposition even of late, whenever we have been able to 
entertain a hope that we were thereby aiding to advance the 
prosperity of the country. But wo declare, that in the present 
conjuncture, we have not been able to Uerive from your Excel¬ 
lency’s speech, or from any other source, any motive for depart¬ 
ing, even momentarily, from our determination to withhold the 
supplies until the grievances of the country are redressed. 

Your Excellency acknowledges that the chief object for 
which we are now convened^ to alford us an opportunity, by 
granting the supplies, of preventing their being violently taken 
by an act of the Imperial Parliameirt, founded on the resolutions 
already adopted. In the absence of any other motive for thus 
recurring to our authority than the tardy consideration of the 
character of those resolutions, as well as of the act of which 
they might form the basis, her Majesty’s Government might, 
we humbly conceive,, have recollected that those resolutions are 
^not our work ; that we had already fully deliberated on the 
demand made to us by your Excellency ; and that while we 
have not before us any act, or even any hope, which can pro¬ 
mise a mitigation of the evils under which the people are suf¬ 
fering, we should not be justifiable in rUtl^cing in the hands of 
hostile powers the means of aggravating and perpetuating those 
evils. 

There could exist, then, no considerations but such as 
might be dictated by a servile fear, foreign lo our mandate and 
derogatory to the character oi the people, to induce us to be 
wanting to our duty in the present instance, ;by ratifying the 
violation of the rights of our constituents and of this House by 
the British authorities, and by taking on ourselves the respon¬ 
sibility of the consequences which might result from it. We 
leave this responsibility to those who have assumed it, and 
strong in the Justice of our cause we rely, as we heretofore 
have done*, on Providence, on the public and private virtues 
of all classes of the people, on their constancy, their persever¬ 
ance, and their attachment to the principles of order and 
liberty, which following their example, we have unceasingly 
endeavoured'to maintain; » 

** In thus expressing our wish that a commencementof reform 
had tended to re-establish cofifidence,we cannot have been mis- 
If-nderstood as to the motives which actuate us. We repeat, 
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nevertheless that we shall regard all admiaistrative measures 
whatsoever as insufficient permanently and eflectively to insure 
the peace, security, and happiness of the province ; and that 
the essential and constitutive reforms which we have de-^ 
manded, and especially the application of the elective principle 
to the Legislative Council, tl^ repeal of all undue privileges 
and monopolies, and of .injurious laws passed in England, the 
free exercise of the rights and privileges of this Legislature, and 
of this House in particular, and the establishment of a popular 
and responsible Government, arc the only means by which the 
advantages hereinbefore mentioned can be insured, or the 
political connection with Great Britain rendered beneficial to 
the people of Canada. \ • 

“ It is, therefore, our ardent wish that the resolutions 
adopted by the two Houses of Parliament may be rescinded, as 
attacking the rights and liberties of this province, as being of a 
nature to perpetuate bad government, corruption, and abuse of 
power therein, and as rendering more just and legitimate the 
disaiTeclion and opposition of the people. If this return on the 
part of the Government of the mother^country to what we 
consider its duty towards this colony, should take place under 
the reign of her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, we are 
pnable to express to your Excellency how warmly we should 
congratulate ourselve^ on having persevered jn claiming justice 
for the people, Dot\^ithstanding the peculiar obstacles and 
difficulties which have tended to deter us. 

The special and local subjects pointed out by your Excel¬ 
lency, and particularly the advances of public money made to 
relieve the distress in certain parts of the prdvince, and for 
other purposes, will form the subjects of our deliberations as 
soon as circumstances wil] permit, and whenever we shall be no 
longer prevented from considering them." 

ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

To the Editor of the East India and Colonial Magazine.-^ 
Sir, —It may not be amiss to draw the attentbn of- the credi¬ 
tors, in Europe, of the late East India firms, to the evidence of 
Captain Warlow, which we see irf the *' Engliehman*' of 
CalcuUa, of the 13th, 14th, 15th, and SOth of March last, 
proving the insolvency of Cruttendenand Co. at the, time ofthu 
retirement of several of the partners, carrying away capital 
East India and Colonial Mag,t Vol. No. 64, November. 9 f 
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from the house, and also leaving’ large sums in account al their 
credit, aa profits, which have been proved to have been ficti~ 
tieus—and to the following remarks of Counsellor Grant, in 
the Insolvent Court in Calcutta,—'viz.: ** Mr. Grant was heard 
00 the same side, at considerable length ; and contended that the 
non-delivery, to the asssignee, of the balance-sheets, made on 
the retirement of the partners, andwhiob Ruosomoy Dutt, in his 
evidence, swore were kept for the private use of the partners, 
separate from the books * of the firm* threw suspicion on the 
firm, and that the retirement of the partners, now claiming, was 
a fraud upon the creditors.** 

It is well kuown that the system of all the other houses 
that stopped was similar to tl^t of the said Cruttonden and Co.; 
and it would be for the advantage of the creditors to employ 
Captain Warlow as agent, or some other efficient person, to 
investigate, on their part, the circumstances under which those 
firms stopped, especially that of Alexander and Co., whose 
estate will pay far less than that of Cruttenden and Co., and 
whose retired partners carried away, it is said, one of them, 
half a million, another, eight hundred thousand pounds, and 
two more, largely; beside leaving on the books large sums at 
their credit, as profits, (fictitious, since what they stated as 
assets, and on which they divided off, are of the value of only 
about four to five per cent) and on which amount they have 
claimed dividends on the enormous balance‘of thirty-eight lacs 
of rupees, about £400,000.—Your attention to this matter is 
requested by a constant reader of the E> /. Mag. 

, A Creditor of Alexander and Cq. 

Oeioher 15«A 1837. 


NAREATIVR OP THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION TO EFFECT A 
STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

The following will be read witl. interest. It offers the utile 
with the dulce\ there being in it food for the reflection of 
scientific readers, and enough of the romantic and dramatic to 
satisfy those who would revel Jo. the wondrous stories of 
adventure told by Bruce, Clapperton and Lander. The young 
gentry who brood over the wonders of steam, whilst treading 
Che deck of a Gravesend boat, will do well to improve their 
tastes and* knowledge bj' perusing this narrative df the most 
enterprising and novel expedition projected and effected in the 
Iptb Cjpntnry. It is something to reflect op, that ope can visit a 
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French town at tlic expence of 5s. and J2 hours* confinement 
to the steam-boat; but, when we know that such vessels-- 
(the ** Atalanla** and Berenice'* for instance)—have regru- 
larly effected a steam communication between England and 
Bombay in six weeks instead of a tedious passage in six months 
as heretofore, we must naturally feci proud of the ingenuity and 
enterprise of our own*countrymen. 

Whilst perusing the Parliamentary papers for which the 
narrative we are about to detail, was drawn, we were struck 
with the circumstance that tho most meritorious officers and 
men connected with the two steamers that went out under the 
immediate auspices of an ex-Government, should find their 
services, their sufferings, and^their bodily injuries repaid by 
ministerial forgetfulness. «Wc know that the present state of 
the Whig jobbery market, does not admit of so much honest 
principle as supreme selfishness, but we did think that the extant 
Ministry could not be so slothful as to remain unmoved by the 
claims for reward of Captain Estcourt of the expedition who 
■traDspor4ed the stores from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
-during which operation he bivouacked Jbr several months and 
of Messrs. Eden and Hector, Charlewood, Fitzjames, and Lieut. 
Cleavcland, ail of whom have been eulogized by their comman¬ 
der, Colonel Chesney, for their valuable assistance in the 
enterprise. Lieut. Cleaveland has become quite invalided through 
.his exertions and sblferings in the expedition—one man has lost 
a hand which incapacitates him for further service as a 
sailor ; another’s constitution is impaired beyond a hope of 
recovery, and nearly all the officers and men of the expedition, 
are more or less invalided; and yet, with these facts before their 
eyes, the Government refrainsTrom holding out a hand that may 
drag the sufferers from •the cold gripe of poverty. It was the 
ephemeral Ministry of the Duke of Wellington that sent this 
expedition out. Has not the Duke influence enough to get 
the Euphrates* matter considered by the Melbourne Ministry* 
Possibly he has called tho latter’s atterftion to the subject, and 
it has promised redress, but we have good reason to know that 
its promises are like those described by John Reeve, who, as a 
crossing sweeper, solicits charity oCtbe street passengers, most 
of whom reply to his prayer by hinting that they may bestow a 
copper on their return that way. ** Catch em coming back 
again that’s all,” says Jack with aknoiying wink'. ” If 1 don’t 
lay bold on the bird, 1 don’t tpuble my bead about what may 
be in the bush.” 
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** On acceding' to the Government in November, 1834, the 
Puke of Wellingfton took measures for carrying* into eflect the 
recommendation of a committee of the House of Commons, that 
an expedition should be undertaken for the establishment of a 
eommunication between the Mediterranean and the East Indies, 
by a steam navigation of the Euphrates. To command this 
expedition, he appointed Captain Chd^ney, R. A., with the 
rank of Colonel. The requisite preparations were made with 
so little delay, that in three months the expedition was ready 
for sea, and sailed from Liverpool for Antioch at the end of 
February, 1836. From Malta the George Canning set sail on 
the 21st of March, accompanied by his Majesty's brig Columbine, 
Captain Henderson; but th& plague being reported to prevail 
at Cyprus, the Columbine, with Captain Chesney, shaped her 
course to Beyrout, in Palestine, to learn whether disease existed 
fn the north of Syria, about Antioch, where it was intended to 
disembark. It was soon ascertained that the north of Syri^ 
was free from plague, and that Lieut. Lynch, assisted by Mr. 
Germain, had been thi^re about a month, providing tools, camels, 
pnd boats, for the transport of the expedition to the river 
Euphrates, which undertaking was countenanced by the Pasha. 
On the 6th of April the debarcation began, at the estuary ofthe 
Oronte?. The site of this debarcation was a spot named Ameliau 
Island, where tents were soon erected, an^ the little camp re¬ 
sounded with occupation and bustle. Active measures were 
taken for the removal of the expedition with its materials, 
including a couple of iron steam boats, called the Euphratea 
pod the Tigris,, across the country to the river Euphrates, a 
distance of upwards of 1‘40 miles. From the bank of the 
Orontes, near Amelia Island, it had been proposed to convey 
the two steam vessels and other stores by land to Antioch ; but 
.the local Government having interposed impediments to the 
hire of camels, the transport was made by water to a point 
above Antioch, called^Moorad Pasha. Beyond that point there 
is no passage to the Euphrates but by land. To the Euphrates, 
therefore, Lieut. Cockburn went forward to make the necessary 
preparations for aiding the land carriage, and on the west bank 
of the river, about a mile and three-quarters below Bir, he con¬ 
structed a station at a place to which was given the name of 
Port William, while Lieut. Lynch employed himself in im¬ 
proving the line of road leading from the neighbourhood of 
^ntioch thither. The carriage of the materials of the expedi^ 
^ion b^ land was attended with extreme diflBculty, aod occupiec} 
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k grreat length of time, during which the officers and men had 
to toil along* the road, exposed for many months to the great 
heats of noon, the ' chills of nig*ht, and the baneful effects of 
what Humboldt expressively calls an extreme climate, the ther¬ 
mometer beiogf as high as 110 in the shade (July), and as low 
as 8 in the winter. Not one individual, officer or man, escaped 
one serious rllnessand eight men, including a serjcant, a cor¬ 
poral, and a boiler-maker, fell victims to the climate, v^hich at 
Moorad Pasha, near Antioch (the worst of the stations), was 
replete with morbid miasma. The country between Moorad 
Pasha and the nearest part of the Euphrates is generally level, 
with slight undulations, fertile, chiefly cultivated, abounding in 
populous villages, and well sto^k<bd with bullocks, but these in 
some parts of the line could not be obtained without great diffi¬ 
culty, even at very high prices. From this and other impedi¬ 
ments, together with the severe annoyance of the climate^ the 
period consumed in the removal of the steam vessels and other 
heavy weights and stores between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates exceeded eleven months. An opportune reinforce¬ 
ment having arrived in February of four miners from England, 
and six seamen from the Columbine, the whole transport was at 
last effected, and the steamers put into a state of complete 
armament and equipment by the middle of March. The follow¬ 
ing was the allotment of officers and men between the two 
vessels;—Coloohl ^faesney was to be alternately in each. The 
officers under him were, for the Euphrates, Captain Estcourt, 
Lieut. Cleveland, R. N., Lieut. Murphy, R. C., Mr. Charle- 
wood, R.N., Mr. Fitzjames. R.N*, and Mr. Ainsworth, surgeon 
and geologist; Sergeant Major Quin, storekeeper and master- 
at-arms; and Corporal Greenhill, accountant: for the Tigris, 
Lieut. Lynch, R.N., Mr. Eden, R.N., Lieut. Cockburn, R.A., 
Dr. Stauuton, R.A., Messrs. A. Staunton, Thomson, and 
Hector. 

** On the 16th of March the vessels g^t under way. 

«( Previous to the actual descent, the Euphrates passed up 
rather a bad rapid, and stemmed the strong current as far ae 
the town of Bir in the most satisfactory manner, displaying the 
Sultan’s standard, and saluting him with 21 guns, which were 
returned frpm the castle, and by the acclamations of the 
astonishjed Moslems, who crowded,both banks to be really cer-' 
tain that iron could be made to floair, and to surmount the 
force of a current, now overcome for the first time. 

Leaving Bir, the Euphrates steamer now turned back, and 
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began the descent of the river, with her consort the TVgrte, the 
Euphrates taking the lead:— 

** * A. boat was despatched ahead, usnally for a distance of 
20 or 25 miles, sounding and taking bearings, which being 
placed on paper, when the officer returned, he became pilot to 
the vessel for the distance examined, and a second set of bear¬ 
ings with a double set of soundings wet’e taken from the ves- 
sers deck. Simultaneously with the water operations thus 
carried on by Lieut. Cleaveland and Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, 
Fitzjames, and Hector, there were two other sets on land— 
viz., a chain of ground trigonometrical angles along the 
principal heights, based on astronomical points, by Lieut. 
Murphy, R.E., and a smallef ^ne, with a succession of short 
base lines from bend to bend, by Captain Estcourt.’ 

The expedition had proceeded to a considerable distance, 
when a deception arising from a bright sun, caused the 
Euphrates to ground, and some days were consumed in digging 
her out; but she suffered nothing from the accident. An 
animal of the crocodile genus was observed, and beavers wete 
seen. The Flora was that of spring, rich in the beautiful forms 
and colours of the East. After awhile, the land surveys appear 
to have been discontinued, as causing inconvenient delay; and 
the Tigris, drawing less water than her companion, now look * 
the lead. Passing Beles (which was the £\te of the forests of 
the Kings of Syria, and still abounds with wil<i boars, in addi¬ 
tion to the wolves, jackalls, and foxes of the wilderness), the 
adventurers began to observe the tamarisk, which grows in great 
abundance from jlhis point of the river to its mouth. Further 
down they noted El Hamman, the ford at whiclr the army of 
Alexander is supposed to have crossed the Euphratea; and still 
further, at Races, the ruins of a paface* which belonged to the 
Caliph Haroun Al Rasehid. They passed the forest of Amram, 
consisting chiefly (in addition to the tamarisk) of poplar, mul¬ 
berry, bramble, clematiji, and some parasite plants: and here was 
found a new quadruped, a species of gerbillus. The lonely 
country surrounding the ruined castle of Zelebe was without 
quadrupeds of any kind ; the dove, magpie, jay, partridge, and 
hawk were tenants of the* solitude; and umbelliferous plants 
began to prevail. A sombre country, amid jungle and marsh, 
dotted occasionally by Aral) villages, in forts with quadrangular 
mud walls, extends heiTce to the small town of Deir. Flights 
of locusts were passing. From* Deir to the point where the 
vlver Khabour comes down inta the Euphrates, the country is- 
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level and marshy. Mosquitos began to annoy the travellerSii 
and the foot-prints of lions were seen on the banks. Of Salay- 
heyat, once a considerable place, there now remain only the 
walls, a gateway, and a castle, now the abodes of the Tartarian 
wolf; but these relics were imposing from their massive sim* 
plicity. The country around is a red stony desert. 

** The two steameri# had now been occupied for somewhat 
more than two months in their descent of the Euphrates, and 
were approaching the neighbourhood of Anna or Anah, when 
calamity occurred which was fatal to the Tigrio and to nO 
fewer than 20 persons on board her* A little after one o'clock 
in the afternoon a dense cloud of sand was seen to rise high in 
the air on the right bank of the^r^ver, from the W.N.W* For 
some minutes it was doubt&il whether the whirlwind might not 
pass off to the right; but the country was soon apparent, and 
prepartions were made by furling the awning and in other 
particulars to meet the storm. As soon as the Tigris, which 
was leading, with Colonel Chesney on board, had cleared a 
reef of rocks, she gave a signal for the Euphrates to make 
fast; which was hardly answered when the tornado of sand 
came on from the desert, accompanied by large rain clouds, 
which poured their waters in torrents on the earth, and spread 
• the darkness of midnight over the river. The Tigris immedi¬ 
ately endeavoured to gain the left bank, ' against which,* says 
Colonel Chesney, ^'she struck without injury, but with so much 
violence as to recoil about eight yards, leaving two men on the 
bank who had jumped out to make fast; the wind then sud¬ 
denly veered round, drove her bow off, and .thus rendered it 
quite impossible to secure the vessel to the bank, along 
which she was blown rapidly by the heavy gusts; her head 
falling off into the stream as she passed close by the 
Euphrates, which vessel had been backed opportunely to 
avoid the concussion. The engines were working at full 
power, and every endeavour made to ^turn the vessel’s bow 
to tb5 bank ; one anchor was let go, bnt the heel of the 
vessel made it impossible to get the other one out. She 
was then nearly broadside to the wind, with the engines 
almost powerless, and the waves rising to the height of 
four or five feet, forcing their way in at the windows. Lieut. 
Cockbuen, the Messrs* Staunton, and some .of the men, 
made ineflectual attempts to keep Out the water, for the 
fate of the vessel was already decided; and the fore part of 
the deck being under water. Lieutenant Lynch came to report 
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that the Tigris was sinking*, and the word was immediatery 
passed for all to save themselves. At this very instant, a' 
momentary gleam of light faintly shewed the bank at the 
apparent distance of eight or ten yards, and as there seemed 
every probability that the stern would touch k before she went 
down. Lieutenant Lynch encouraged the people to remain 
steady until they reached the land. All were on deck at this 
criiical moment; some were clinging to the ropes of the awn^ 
ing, the paddle-boxes, and funnel, but the majority were eloso 
to the tiller, and all behaving with the most exemplary obe- 
diciice, until the vessel went down all at once, and probably 
within half a minute after we had seen the bank for an instant. 
Lieutenant Lynch, who was uHfmy elbow, dived out under the 
starboard ridge rope at the momentyvhen there was about four 
feet water on the deck, and 1 had the good fortune to get clear in 
the same manner through the larboard side, and also to take a 
direction which brought me to the land, without having seen 
anything whatever to guide me through the darkness,, worse 
than that of night. 

**' When it cleared h little, I found around me Lieut. Lynch, 
Mr. £den, (both greatly exhausted) Mr. Thomson, the Messrs. 
Staunton, and several of the men ; the hurricane was already 
abating fast, and, as the distance from the vessel to the shore « 
was very short, we indulged the hope that the rest of our brave 
companions had reached the bank lower down.* For an instant 
1 saw the keel of the Tigris uppermost (near the stern); she 
went down bow foremost, and having struck the bottom in that 
position, she probably turned round on the bow as a pivot, and 
thus shewed part of her keel for an instant at the other extre¬ 
mity ; but her paddle-beams, doalls, and parts of the sides, were 
already broken up, and actually floated ashore, so speedy and- 
terrific had been the work of destruction.* 

“ Lieut. Cockburn, of the expedition, Mr. Lynch, the 
passenger, and 18 men had perished. 

** * From the moment of striking the bank until the Tigris 
went down it scarcely exceeded eight minutes, whilst the 
operation of sinking itself did not consume more than three ; 
indeed, the gale was so very violent, that 1 doubt whether the 
most poweriul vessel, such as a frigate, could have resisted it, 
unless she was already secured to the bank ; and for this, in our 
case, there was little o| no iime.* 

The Euphrates when the Tigris had passed, took the bank 
with some violence, but did not recoil oiT ; instantly Mr. Char- 
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lowood was on shore, followed by many men bearing a hawser 
and light anchor. More cables and anchors followed rapidly, 
and Lieutenant Cleaveland kept the engines at work the whole 
time, the vessel still driving. The gale, however, Onally 
passed without damage to this vessel, in consequence, says 
Colonel Chesney, of ' the intrepid skill of Lieutenant Cleave¬ 
land and Mr. Charlewdod,* to whom the highest praise is also 
awarded by Captain Estcourt, then in command on board the 
Euphrates. And as soon as she was safe, Mr. Cbarlewood 
pressed Captain Estcourt for permission, which was granted, to 
go to the assistance of the crew of the Tigris. 

** Colonel Chesney applauds the cool and collected behaviour 
of Lieutenant Lynch and Mr. Ec/leA, and the exemplary conduct 
of all on board the Tigris.* Scarce a word was spoken, and 
not a murmur heard. 

After this fearful loss, the remainder of the expedition 
proceeded by El Karim to Anna, the earliest country of date- 
groves, a rock-enclosed and picturesque town. 

Here, Lieutenant Lynch and Mr. Edqn, the survivors of the 
Tigris, quitted the expedition, and set off on the 29th of May 
on their return to England. 

The expedition, on its way to Hit, passed the island, vil- 
*]ages, and castles of Uaddisa and Jibba. * At these, an unex¬ 
pected prolTer of allqgiauce was made by the chief of the tribes, 
who, wearied and harassed by the constant spoliation of the 
Bedouins, scarcely dare venture to till the land where an 
inefficient Government affords no security to property, and these, 
among the most respectable and industrious of the Arabs, were 
anxious to profit by the stability which would accrue to com¬ 
mercial or agricultural establishments in the river by the open¬ 
ing of its navigation. Hit, the ancient, so celebrated in all 
antiquity, was our next station; its never-failing fountains of. 
bitumen, visited by Alexander and Trajan, now cover the 
gopher boats of the Euphrates and asphaltic coracles of the 
Tigris, lind are converted to little or no use. The trade in salt, 
obtained by the evaporation of the water of the same fountains, 
is however considerable. 

* The high minaret of Mesjed Sahdabia stands upon almost 
the last promontory of rocky land that flanks the Euphrates ; 
and already, to the east, low and level plains, in part inundated, 
have succeeded to an undulating and mofe diversified country, 
and stretch to the confines of the*visible horizon. At this place 
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the Fort of Feluja announces the shortest line across the head 
of the alluvitin to Bagdad/ a distance of 10 or 20 miles. 

" * Dawaunce, the next station to Hillah, is a walled-in 
village with extensive gardens. It is approached through a 
continued country of date trees* forming groves of exceeding 
beauty. The navigation of the river through the marshes of 
Lemloon was attended with some difficflity to a large steamer 
the bed is very narrow* the windings numerous and abrupt* 
and the banks are low. Shortly after our exit from the Lem¬ 
loon* an unfortunate collision took place with some Arabs* 
originating in violence offered by them to men employed in 
cutting wood. After several attempts at a parley and reconci¬ 
liation* and enduring for strife time their irregular musketry* 
the commander of the expedition felt himself forced to retaliate* 
which retaliation* although carried to a very slight extent* 
entailed the loss of some lives to the Arabs. 

* The town of Sughel Sugh* between Lemloon and Korna* 
is the metropolitan city of the Montefigue Arabs* and contained 
upwards of 10*000 inhabitants before the plague in 1832. It is 
still the seat of considerable inland commerce* and the place of 
exportation of the horses reared by the tribe to whom it is 
subject* and generally considered to be the best that are bred 
in Turkish Arabia. 

* The Euphrates from Sugh Shugh,\o Korna* is a noble 
river; its bed is wide and deep* its waters clear* and its banks 
for the most part a wide extent of grassy plain or of reed 
marsh* which stretched as far as the eve could reach. At 
Korna* the confluence of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates* a 
Turkish sloop of war lay at anchor as superintendent of cus¬ 
toms* and returned the salute of the expedition* which* at 
length* on the 19th of June* arrived a^t the city of Bassora* forty 
miles north of the head of the Persian Gulf.' 

There being no facilities at Bassora for naval repairs* Col. 
Chesney took the steam boat to Bushire,the principal port in the 
golf* where she arrived on the 23d. The health of the whole 
party continued unbroken to this time; but in the following 
August the expedition bad the misfortune to lose that intelli¬ 
gent officer* Lieutenant Murphy* who had been left at Bassora* 
and fell a victim to an unhealthy climate* and to an assiduity 
carried alnaost beyond the rules of prudence. A geod deal of 
difficirity was expei^enced even at Bushire in refitting the 
steamer; and by the time her repairs were completed the 
ij^eather had changed for the worse* strong breezes setting 
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in pretty constantly from the north-west, and rendering the sea 
uncertain and turbulent. Accordingly, advantage was taken 
of an ofler made by Captain Hennel, the acting President at 
Bushire, of allowing the Company's sloop Elphinatone, to tow 
the steamer through the gulf to the river's mouth. Thence, 
she ascended by her o)nrn machinery to Mohammra, a small 
but rapidly rising town on the Persian side of the river, between 
the gulf and Bassora, where she arrived on the 8th or 9th of 
September. On the 13th, a vessel arrived at Mohammra from 
Bombay, with a mail to be forwarded overland; and the 
steamer proceeded by Bassora to Korna, instantly, for the pur¬ 
pose of forwarding the despatches# finding, however, that there 
would not be a sufficient number of days to ascend the Euphra¬ 
tes, and return in time for another mail expected at the latter 
end of the month, the steamer at Korna adopted the channel of 
the river Tigris, and ascended it to Bagdad, where she arrived 
on the 30th, and whence the despatches appear to have been 
forwarded overland to the Mediteranean. In ascending the 
Tigris many shallows occurred; and the Arabs waded or swam 
a-head to find a passage with sufficient water; * but,* says Col. 
Chesney, * the skill and admirable perseverance of the naval 
pfficers. Lieutenant Cleaveland, Messrs. Charlewood and Fitz- 
James, brought us through everything without the slightest 
injury or accident.* *i*he party entered the city on the 30th. 
The whole population was out, and the reception most en¬ 
couraging. 

“ The second mail expected from India had come up the 
gulf, and arrived at Korna, the confluence of the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, on the 3d of October, before the return of the 
steamer from Bagdad thither. Two days were occupied after 
her arrival in Korna in cleaning the engine and taking in coals 
and provisions; and on the 18th the steamer recommenced her 
ascent of the river Euphrates. All proceeded smoothly till the 
29tb, when, amid the Lemloon marshes, which form the most 
inconvenient and difficult part of the navigation, a crack was 
discovered in the cross-bead of the larboard air-pump, which 
rendered one of the engines inefficient, and compelled the 
expedition to drop down the river again to Bassora, a distance 
ofabout 250 miles. Before this return-voyage was commenced, 
Mr. Fitzjames, on the 30th of October, vnas sent overland to 
the Mediteranean* with the mai|s from India, and we shall 
presently see that it was a mission of no little difficulty and 
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danger. After his departure, the steamer began her descend 
and appears to have reached Bassora within a week. 

Thus compelled to return to Bassora, Colonel Chesney, 
whose instructions from the Board of Control wei‘e, to consider 
himself under the command of the Government at Bombay, set 
olT for that Presidency in November, and arrived there on the 
1st of December, having finally quitted the expedition, and left 
it in the charge of Captain Estcourt. 

The orders from home being to complete the service by 
the 31st of January, Captain Estcourt employed the intermediate 
time in exploring the channel of the river Tigris, which he 
found, above Bagdad, to be an unfavorable navigation. The 
ascent, however, was pursued for only 60 miles, an accident 
having happened to the ring of the rudder, and obliged the 
vessel to return to Bagdad. Before this could be repaired, the 
middle of January had arrived, and Captain Estcourt, finding it 
too late to proceed with advantage, prepared to lay up thb' 
vessel, and return- with his party, across the desert, to Bey-' 
rout, on the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean. On the 
21st, despatches reached him from the Board of Control, 
authorising the prolongation of the service for a further 
period. But they arrived too late; the chief part of 
the crew bad been discharged, the vessel put in order for lay¬ 
ing up, and the camel-hire to Beyrout •actyally paid. On the 
23d of January, therefore Captain Estcourt or rather Major 
Estcourt, for be appears to have gained a step in rank about 
this time, set off for Beyrout, with the ofiicers and men who' 
still continued'part of the expedition. They reached Damascus 
after a trifling skirmish with«some Arabs, and in a few days 
afterwards arrived safely at Beyrout, whence they sailed for' 
Malta on their way back to England' 

“ We must now return to Mr. Fitzjames, who as the reader 
will remember, had been sent from *he Lemloon marshes over¬ 
land with the despatches. From Malta, where he was de¬ 
tained by a 21 days' quarantine, he forwarded the mails, and 
during hiffdetention there he writes to the Board of Control as 
follows:— 

*' * It was on the evenfng of the 30th of October that I started 
from the Euphrates steamer, in a small boat, containing the 
mails, the two passengers, Messrs. Stewart and Alexander, 
and their baggage, Sind an officer in the service of the Pasha 
of Bagdad, attached to the*expedition, named Seyd Alii, as- 
Interpreter. 
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* My directions from Colonel Chesney were, to ascend the 
river as far as Hillah, where (leaving: the passeng'ers) 1 was 
to procure dromedaries, and proceed direct to Aleppo, whence 
J was to go to Scanderoon, and deliver the mails to a steamer* 
which Colonel Chesney expected would be either there or at 
Suedia. In case of there being no steamer, I was to make the 
best of my way, as quickly as possible, by the continent or 
otherwise, as I judged proper, to England. 

* On the evening of the 31st of October we arrived at Lem* 
loon, where we were hospitably entertained by the Sheik, and 
the next day were surrounded by upwards of 30 armed men, 
and a systematic pillage of the passengers* luggage took place 
by the authorities of Lemloon in \lie sight of the Sheik, who 
was performing his devotions on the shore. 

* The pillage lasted two days, and the object was merely 
gold; for the boatmen had reported that the heavy boxes of 
the ^passengers were full of that metal. At night we were 
guarded by a party of armed men, to prevent our escape. 

* The Sheik, Thamur El Abbas, of the Ghazuel tribe, had 
just broken out in open rebellion against the Pasha of Bag¬ 
dad. and, finding the steamer had returned towards Bassora 
(which she .did the morning after 1 left her) did not hesitate 
to order the pillage. We were even told by the people of 
the town that his orders were to kill us all; but, as we re¬ 
fused to give up our arms, and were seen drinking some wine, 
a report had been spread tliat we had drunk brandy, and were 
consequently desperate. The loss of the plunder was after¬ 
wards found, at the most moderate estimate, to be about 400f. 
consisting chiefly of money, with some valuable jewels and 
curiosities from India, belonging to the passengers. 

** * The mails were not dpened, as they seemed perfectly well 
aware that Seyd Alii and myself were mere messengers ; I was 
even elfered half the plunder if I would tell where the money 
was concealed. • 

•* • We were detained till the 8th of November in an Arab 
tent at* Lemloon, and at last, by selling some clothes, &c. we 
raised] money enough to pay a boat to Dewania, where we 
arrived oo the 9th. * 

‘VfcThe Sheik of Dewania received us very kindly; he be¬ 
longs to the Aguil tribe, which arg employed as irregular 
troops by the Pasha of Bagdad; elevei# of these were in 
the town with the Sheik. t 

Dewania was beset by the Agra tribe, who approached to 

s 
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the very walls, and nearly every day plundered and beat one of 
the inhabitants, and the Sheik was too weak to resent the in-^ 
jury; he was also afraid to send us qn to Hillah, as we knew 
that the Ag^ra kept watch over us to report the moment we 
abould start. We were detained till the lOtb, when we got 
off in the night by stealth, with a guard of armed men, and 
reached Hillah on the 19th. • 

* Here 1 found that dromedaries were not to be procured ; 
so, leaving the passengers, i instantly went to Bagdad, where 
I arrived on the 20th of November. 

** * 1 then decided on going to Damascus instead of Aleppo, 
and thence to Beyrout, for 1 learned from Colonel Taylor that 
there certainly would be dblsteamer at Scanderoon. 

' Having made an agreement to go in eleven or twelve 
days to Damascus, 1 started on the 24th with four camels, car¬ 
rying Seyd Alii, myself, the mails, and two guides. The let¬ 
ters, 3,600 in number, are contained in sixteen boxes, which the 
Bedouins were fully persuaded contained gold; they were 
therefore afraid to trust themselves alone in the desert, and 
after keeping me two or three days near the same spot, about 
dfty miles from Bagdad, joined a party of their own tribe going 
to Damascus with 400 camels to sell; these going slowly, and 
there being much rain, did not arrive at Anna, on the Euphrates 
till the 4th of December, where they rpmained four days cross¬ 
ing the river, and 1 could not persuade my men to start alone. 
The party had been afraid to go by Hit, which is the shortest 
way, in consequeuce of the Shammar Arabs being near that 
place. 

-**' I left Anna on the 8tl^ and 1 then insisted on going on 
at night after the party had stopped; by this means I got 
away from them, and we came on quicker by ourselves, by way 
of Tadmor to Damascus, where 1 arrived on the 18th, and 
finding the steamer was expected at Beyrout on the 27th or 
UBth, 1 rested ihreq, days at Damascus, and arrived at Beyrout 
on the 26th December^ " the steamer was, however} delayed 
till the 4th of Jan., which caused another delay of nine days. 

1 now find that 1 cannot proceed to England ; so that 1 
ahall not even have the* satisfaction of delivering the mails my¬ 
self in London. 1 shall of course proceed to England as soon 
as 1 get srdtigue, and shall do myself the honour of waiting on 
you as soon as 1 arijve.' I 

Such is the history of thi^ expedition. It appears to be con- 
aideced by Colonel Chesney and all his officers as a decidedly 
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successfiil one, and as promising' much advantage lo the com¬ 
mercial, political, and scientific interests of the country. The 
crosses which impeded its movements seem to be attributable to 
no other causes than the unknown character of the country,the 
breakage of machinery, and the want of established stations. 
Experience will probably prevent the recurrence of such im¬ 
pediments, especially as ample details kre now collected for the 
guidance of any future operations; and it is calculated that the 
whole distance may be regularly performed in forty-six days 
from England to Bombay, and fifty-two from Bombay to Eng- 
lanc. With respect to the starting-place at the upper end of 
the navigation. Colonel Chesney says— 

** * The favorable state of ou? illations with the Arabs en¬ 
courages me to believe lhabwe may remove our station from 
Port William to the neighbourhood of Bales, which is but 
forty-five miles from Aleppo, and actually the nearest point on 
the river to the Mediterranean, which change would curtail the 
land journey about five hours, and at once shorten the ascent 
and descent by 100 miles or a little more, according to the spot 
selected.’ * 1 entertain a firm belief that a little more inter¬ 
course would make all things go on peaceably with the Arabs, 
but an untoward event might ruin every thing.' * It is all- 
jmportant, for some years to come, to select individuals in every 
class who are likely to bear and forbear.' * It will be desirable, 
at first, to select the officers and men in England. In India, at 
present, a sufficient number accustomed to steam vessels could 
hardly be found.' 

The river would be navigable at all seasops of the year 
for steamers of light draught and appropriate construction, is 
the opinion of all the parties consulted. The chief difficulties 
are at the Lemloon marshes, where the stream divides itself 
into a great number of narrow canals, and at the Karabla 
rooks. But small light vessels may always be taken through 
the marshes by their own machinery; and^as to the rocks, even 
when the water is at the lowest, such vessels may be warped 
by a hawser,, without the loss of more than a couple pf hours. 

** The officers seem also to be agreed, that Port William, near 
Bir,i8a less convenient starting-place^roro the upper end of the 
navigation than Beles, which lies 101 miles lower on the river. 
For the station near the lower end of the navigation, Mr. Fitz- 
james very'strongly prefers Korna, the cog^fluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates to Bassora. The fea-steamers from the gulf can 
pome up as easily to Korna as to Bassora. Korna has conve- 
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nient banks, alongrside of which a steamer may lie, and which 
are wanted at Bassora. But Mr. Fitzjames assigrns another and 
still more important reason in favour of Koraa:—' It commands 
the mouths both of the Euphrates and Tigris; this, in case of 
any hostile power coming down either river, would be an im¬ 
mense advantage. It would also be a much more convenient 
depot for the steamers, which would navigate both rivers, for 
it is presumed that the navigation of the Euphrates would soon 
cause a line of steamers to run also up to Bagdad.* 

“In this preference of Koroa Colonel Cbesney appears to 
concur. Besides these two terminating stations, many others 
are necessary along the navigation, particularly as depots for 
fuel* The provision of this^ Necessary article must depend on 
the good will of the Arabs, and of this Lieutenant Lynch speaks 
with some hesitation* In truth, we incline to believe that this 
Arab question is at once the most important and the most un¬ 
certain of the whole affair* The tribes on the banks did, in¬ 
deed, during the descent of the river, evince great hospitality 
and good will, instead of the hostility usually shown to indi¬ 
vidual travellers; * but, I believe,* says Lieutenant Cleaveland, 

* the formidable appearance of the vessels, armed to the teeth, 
has, in a great measure, created those feelings for us. Avarice 
and fear are the predominant passions of the Arab—both oC 
these havs been largely excited,* have shown * an 

avidity to traffic for our woollen goods, cottons, shawls, cut¬ 
lery, gun locks, &C.J hitherto quite unknown among these wild 
people.* 

** Lieutenant Cleaveland, in bis report, insists on the import¬ 
ance of the communication by the Euphrates, with reference to 
its political bearing on India, and the probability of danger to 
the possessions of the British Crown in that peninsula from 
foreign Powers, if this line of opening be not occupied by 
ourselves. 

“ * Taking all thctfie things into consideration, it appears to 
mo that England would not have cause to regret* having 
made the* Euphrates the high road to her Indian possessions, 
even should it afterwards be found that letters and passengers 
might be conveyed with more speed by the line of the Re4 
Sea. 
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SALARIES AND PENSIONS PAYABLE BY THE EAST 

INDIA COMPANY. 

A LIST of llie several Establishments of the Etisl India 
Company \n England, and the Sal/Miies and Allowances 
payable by the Court of Directors in respect thereof, on the 
1st May, 1837. 


1 

Number 

Salaries and 
Allowances. 

Secretary's Office: consisting of a secretary, deputy 
secretary, four assistants in the *respecti\'e hranebes 


t 

of minuting and correspondence, accounts, pay and 
audit j thirty-seven clerks, one clerk in.cl^rge of pro¬ 
prietors’ room, one superintendent or extra clerks, 
twenty extra clerks, four writers, one assistant cider 

9 


and ten messengers. 

Examiner’s Office: consisting of ar. examiner of India 
correspondence, an assistant examiner, first assistant, 
three clerks in the correspondence branch, three senior 
clerks, eight clerks, one Bupcrinterident of extra clerks, 
one registrar of India books and records, eiglit extra 

80 

36,817 

clerks, eight writers, and eight messcngeis . . 

Office of the secretary in the military department: •con¬ 
sisting of a secretary, an assistant, seven clerks, seven 

43 

17.109 

extra clerks, two writers and lour messengers 

Library and museum: consisting of a Iibraiian fwho is 
also Oriental examiner at the military seminary and 
* the East India College) a keeper of the museum and 

23 

8,362 

one messenger.. . 

3 

1,105 

Clerk of the works and,oncmessenger .... 

Storekeeper’s department: consisting of an inspector of 
stores, one clerk, one sub-inspector, two examiners of 
cloth, four journeymen cloth drawers, six examiners 
and two assistant examiners of military stores, one 
book-keeper, one examiner of stationery, oue extra 

2 

3o5 

clerk, and four writers, and two messengers. 

Tea warehouses: consisting of an ossi-^Uant warehouse¬ 
keeper and three clerks, one elder, two assist ant elders, 

’ 26 

4,783 

and two deputy assistant clde^, and nine writers . 

Bengal warehouse : consisting of a warehouse-keeper, two 

18 

4,635 

clerks, three assistant elders and one writer 

Private trade department: consisting of a warehouse¬ 
keeper, two clerks, two elders, one assistant elder, one 

7 

3,090 . 

deputy assistant elder, and six writers . . . • . 

Pepper and saltpetre u'arehouses: consisting of oue chief 
clerk, oue clerk, a deputy assistant elder, and two 

13 

8.870 

Writers ■•••■•*•• 

h • 

I..530 

Standing counsel 500; Solicitor 50J .... 

2 

l.oCO 

Examining physician . * . • •• • 

1 

470 

Examiner of veterinary iiistrninenls .... 

1 

DiQ 

Geographer.. . . 

1 

100 

Chaplain to Poplar hospital. 

1 

100 

Dojr-keejters^and court-room messenger .* 

fi* 

1,11.5 

Door-porters, messengers, and fire-lighters . ./ 

25 
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Fireman 130; Waterman 70 . : . . . 

Housekeeper and assistant 180 ; Charwomen 291 

Ciier at sales, including allowance to acting auctioneer . 

Kast India College: consisting of ten professors and 
thirty-three public servants . . . : 

Military seminary: consistingof a public examiner and 
inspector, a lieutenant-governor, twenty professors, 
assistant professors, masters and stafT-ofllicers and thirty- 
five non-commissioned staff and public servants . 

Military depot at Chatham: consisting of five officers and 
twenty-one .non-commissioned staff . . . . 

Recruiting districts: consisting of four officers and fifteen 
non-commissioned staff . t a • • 


1 

Number 

1 

Salaries and 
Allowances. 


£ 

2 

200 

10 

471 

1 

220 

43 

6,842 

67 

8.935 

26 

3,620 

19 

2.36& 

414 

£109,925 


AN ACCOUNT of New or Increased Salaries, Establish¬ 
ments. OP Pensions, payable in Great Britain, granted or 
created between the 1st May 1836, and 1st May, 1837. 

’salaries; £. a. d. 

Increase of salary to Mr. Edward Thornton, assistant to the secre¬ 
tary in the minuting and correspondence branch of his de¬ 
partment, per annum » . . : . . . . 200 0 0* 

- - Ditto - Mr. William Keith - ditto - acconntsbranch - ditto 200 0 O 

- - Ditto - Mr. J. R. Vincent - ditto - pay branch - - ditto 200 0 0 

Additional salaries to jiiiiior and otlier clerks of the (stablishment, 

under the salary regulations ......... 580 0 0 


200 0 
200 0 
200 0 


U180 0 O 


PENSIONS ; 

ICr. Henry Smith, late of the Bengaf civil establishment, who 
is in a state of mental derangement . . . . . 

Captain Henry Hoskness, late of the Madra^ eatabiishment, in 
consideration of the services rendered by him ia the civil de¬ 
partment in India, in addition to his retired pay under the 
regulations . . . < . . • • • i 

Mrs. Atkinson, widow of a mate in the Bengal pilot service, who 
lost his life while in tbf execution of bis duty, in addition to 
her pension under the regulations . • • • • 

John Lloyd^ recruiting serjeant in the l^ndou district, who is 
incapacitated by ill health from the further discharge of his 
• v duly . , . ... . ; 

Mrs. Eleanoi Lock Bennett, widow of a captain of the St. Helena 
^ invalid Cbttb., £30 per aunum, in addition tc» pension from I^ord 
Clive's fund, and £iU per annum to each of her three daughters 
Xicut. C. C^k, of the Bengal invalid establishment^ who 
afflicted with mental derangement, in addition to his pay on 
retitement . . ; . . 

Miss fUatie Halcolt. in consideration of the services of her fstber, 
LieuL-colonel Halcott, formerly of the Madras estabiUbment, 
f aud of her distress and imp^iied health. 


£. a. d • 
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Miss Frances Holmes, daughter of the late Major*general .^{r 
Cieorge Holmes, K. C. B. of the Bombay establishment, in 
consideration of iher distress and bad state of health 
IJeut. J> H. Rice, formerly of the Bengal establishment, and now 
a pensioner on Lord Clive's fund, in consideration of mental 

innrmity . . . •. 

Mts. Eliza Broadway, widow of the late Captain Broadway, of the 
St. Helena establishment £30 per annum, in addition to pension 
from Lord Clive's fund, in consideration of her destitute 

situation . . .. 

Brigadier-general Charles Dallas, in consideration of fcis zealous 
and useful services, and the great reduction of expense which 
he effected whilst Governor of St. Helena, and of his successful 
endeavours to improve the resonrees of the island 
Mr. John Septimus Udny, of the Bengal civil establishment, in 
consideration of his unfortunate and melancholy situation, and 
of his not being entitled to any allowance from the civil an** 

nuity fund ., . . . . 

Mrs. Jessy Raitt, widow of a commander fn the maritime service 
in addition to pension from Popfpr fund : • . . 

Mr. Paul Wynch, Bengal civil establishment, who is afflicted with 

mental derangement . 

Mrs. Augusta Wray, widow of a chief mate in the Company's 
employ, on a compassionate view of her case, and in considera¬ 
tion of her late husband's services, £20 per annum fur herself, 
and £5 per annum to each of her two children . . . 

Mrs. Ann Charlotte Jones, widow of the late Captain David Jones, 
<(»f the Indian Navy, in consideration of her peculiarly distress¬ 
ing circumstances, and totally destitute situation . 

M r. Henry Enderwick, late steam engineer of the new mint at 
Bombay, in consideration of his total loss of health, his period 
•of service (1:2 years) and the amount of salary which he drew . 

• Mrs. Eadith Coggan, widow of Captain Coggan, formerly master- 
attendant, whose case does not come within the regulations of 
the fund for the grant gfipensions to the widows and families of 
deceased offleers anil clerks of the home establishment, in con¬ 
sideration of her advanced age, and of her wholly unprovided 

StCltO sueasuiosaa 

Captain Sir John Campbell, of the Madras establishment, and late 
• envoy in Persia, in consideration of his services, of his being 
deprived of political employment by the transfer of the Persian 
mission to bis Majesty's service, and,of his being afflicted with 
opthalmia, contracted whilst zealously engaged in the public 

service.. 

John Conner, late a seaman in the Indian navy, who is incapableof 
following bis profession, from the effects of the injuries he re¬ 
ceived while on service, in consequence thereof, and of hia 
destitute condition 

Misses Eliza and Harriett Manesty, daughters of Mr^ Samuel Ma- 
neaty^formerly resident at Bussorah, in consideration of their 
pecuniary destitation, each £40 per annum' ‘ • _ • ' ■ 

Recruiting-sergeant Wallace, of the London district, in conse-. 
quence of being incapacitated, by ill health contracted in the 
service, for the further discharge of his duties 
Captain D. H. Mackenzie, of the Madras artilllry, inconsequence 
■of being afflicted with epilepsy, accompanied by severe bodily 
and mental affection, as to render him incapable of managing 
his own rffliirs, and to require the coiiataot attendance of ^ 
usan servant , . . • ’ J ‘ * 

Francis Gibbs, a discharged qiiartermaster-sergean^ Bengal esta- 
l.'iisbment, who has held the rank of.%erjeant^ during the latt' 
«i^t years, in addition .to pension from the military Innd 


£ *• d. 
50 0 0 

25 0 0 

30 0 0 

200 0 0 

150 0 0 
60 0 0 
150 0 9 

30 0 0 
30 0 0 
80 0 0 

100 0 9 

400 0 0 

13 13 9 
80 0 0 
22 16 3 

40 0 9 
18 U 0 
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Superintentling-surRC-on M. Hewitt, of the Bombay medical esta¬ 
blishment, in considcralioti of the circumstances under which 
lie was passed over on its coming to his turn to be promoted 
as a member of the medical board, in addition to his retired 
}>ny under the regulations ...... 

Bichurd Graham, a discharged soldier from the Madras establish¬ 
ment, who held the rank ut serjeant since the year 1818, in ad¬ 
dition to pension from the military fund . . . . 

John Poultcicr, a discharged soldier from the Bepgal establish¬ 
ment who held the rank of serjeant since the year 1821, in 
addition to pension from the military fund . . . . 

Lieut-colonel Livingston, of the Aladras establishment, in consi¬ 
deration of loss of health from wounds received in 180-2, in ad¬ 
dition to his retired pay under the regulations 
Mrs. Kugenii Money, in consideration of the long and faithful 
services of lira lute Mr.W.T. Money, formerly of the Company’s 
maritime service, and afterwards wpenntendent of the marine 
on the Bombay establishment, ann ot^er distress 
Bev. 1 homos Kohinsoo, on retirement from tl^e otHce of archdea¬ 
con at Aladras, granted under iiis Majesty’s warrant. 


£ 8. d. 

135 0 0 
18 6 0 
18 5 0 
60 0 0 

100 0 0 
800 0 0 


£3,019 10 0 


THE REGAL OF SIR BENJAMIN D’URBAN FROM THE 
GOVERNORSHIP OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

It may be in the recollection of our readers, that Lord 
GleneliTf some eleven months since, penned a despatch to Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban,’ the then Governor of the Cape of Good* 
Hope, reflecting in severe and rather ung/3pLlemanIy terms, on 
the latter’s official conduct in one or two colonial matters, which 
conduct was assumed to injuriously affect the interests of the 
colonv. Lord Glenelg has been censured in turn for this des* 
patch by more tjiaii one popular journalist, and it was supposed 
-that his Lordship might be induced (outof regard for bis own 
reputation, seeing that Sir B. D’Urban deserved not the asper¬ 
sions cast upon his official character) lio amend the wrong he 
.(Lord G.) had committed, by explaining that the censures of 
the despatch were founded on inc''rrect information. But not 
even the leaders of the political press can fathom the d^^pths of 
Government motives. Even the venal Times could not Suppose 
that Lord Gleneig, when he aspersed a man’s character, in¬ 
tended to perpetuate the aspersion by cashiering that man 
without an honest cause. * It was a matter of surprise, there¬ 
fore, and greatly eo to us, when it was learnt that the nbove 
abusive des[wtch was but the prelude to Sir BenjamiivD’Urban’s 
fecal from the Cape. 

Whether private feelings or* politics have had greatest sway 
iu this hit of colonial jobbery we know not; but either way 
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tYie procedure appears to ns to have been most rash ;—and so 
tYiinks Sir Benjamin D’Urban himself, who is preparing his case 
for Parliamentary consideration, and wn trust Parliament will 
examine the subject in an equitable spirit, divesting it as we 
would, of all political sophistry. If we were writing in a di¬ 
rectly political sense, we should have no hesitation in affirming 
that our politics are not those of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, which 
are (or the Time/t would not befriend him at tlii$ juncture) 
Tory. We, however, happen (the strangest things will some¬ 
times happen) to coincide with the Weaihereockoa the injury he 
(Sir Denjamin) has received at the hands of Lofd Gleneig, 
and we entirely agree with some stirring animadversions on the 
question, ,which have recently emanated from one of that 
journal’s correspondents. 

We will place before our readers the details of all the harm 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban has done during his Governorship of 
the Cape, and of all the good Lord Gleneig has done, by first 
frightening Sir Benjamin into a belief that he had committed 
some deadly wrong, and then recalling htm as if ho had actually 
cifected it. It will be seen by our extracts,'from the despatches, 
that his Lordship has had no reasonable cause of complaint 
against the Cape Governor ; he deals but in vague generalities 
* instead of facts. Wo suppose that the upshot of the whole 
affair has been tl^at. ^he Colonial Secretary wanted to accom¬ 
modate a pressing friend—a LiheraV friend perhaps; and 

must needs pick a quarrel with one man in order that another 
might ** get his place,*' as Jago would say. 

The only paragra*phs sounding like imputations on the ex- 
Governor are the following—one alluding to a rumour, the other 
merely conveying an opinion. 

(No. 1.) 

** 1 cannot advert to the employment of the Hottentots with¬ 
out apprising you that a rtimour has «reached me that the 
Moravian Missionaries, settled at Gnadcnthal, and other places 
in the colony, con/plain of the very unequal share* which the 
Hottentot members of their congregations have been com¬ 
pelled to bear in the bufrden of tho common defence, leading,as 
it is asserted, to the depopulation oP their villages, the great 
distress oCthe women and children, and the interruption of their 
religions labours to a far greater exteolt than in a just appor¬ 
tionment of the duty of military'service would have fallen upon 
them. If, in the unavoidable pressogof other topics upon>^oi^ 
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police, this should have been overlooked, you will, 1 a.< con¬ 
vinced, immediately take the necessary measures for the redress 
of any such g^rievance/* 

(No. 2.) 

" 1 am bound to record the very deep regrret with which [ 
have perused lliis passage (alluding to a statement made by 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the casualties among 
the hostile tribes during the war). In a conflict between 
regular trdbps and hordes of barbarous men, it is almost a 
matter of course that there should exist an enormous dispropor¬ 
tion between the loss of Jiife on either side. But, to consign an 
entire country to desolation, and a whole people to famine, is 
fn aggravation of the neces^iy^ horrors of war so repugnant to 
every just feeling and so totally at, variance with the habits of 
civilized nations, that 1 should not be justified in receiving such 
a statement without calling upon you for further explanation. 
The honor of the British name is deeply interested in obtaining 
^nd giving publicity to the proofs that the safety of the King's 
aubjefits really demand so fearful an exercise of the irresistible 
power of his Majesty's forces." 

We hold this as libellous. A document qf June, 1835, pre¬ 
sented among a host of other addresses from every town of the, 
colony immediately after the termination of the CaiTre war, at 
once renders fallacious the opinion wliic*Ii *his Lordship has 
volunteered on the occasion, as to the absence of humanity, &c. 
on the part of the Goternor; we beg the reader’s perusal of 
the subjoined 

** TO HIS EXCELLENCY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR BENJAMIN o'UR- 

AAN, K. C. B., GOVERNOR OF TU1{ CAFE OF GOOD HOPE, 

AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF IllS MAJESTY'S FORCES IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

** May it please your Excellency,—We, the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionaries of Albany* and CaflVeland, assembled in Gj'aham's 
Town this 2d of June, 1835, to deliberate.on the concerns of 
ttae Wesleyan Missions in CafTraria, feel it our duty as Christian 
ministers to ackiiowiedgp the numerous instances of your 
Excellency's kindness towards us, for which our unanimous 
thanks are tendered to your Excellency. 

** Lannenfabie and ^{stressing as the events of the*Cafrre war 
have biien, as weli-towards^ the CafTres themselves as the 
cololiistt# Yve arc yet consoled with the reflection, that so far as 
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the Colonial Government is concerned, it has been conducted in 
accordance with the principles of justice and of mercy* We 
know, in common with our countrymen, that the CatTres 
were themselves the aggressors, and that they most wan¬ 
tonly, cruelly, and ungratefully commenced this war with 
a people who sought and desired their welfare and pros¬ 
perity. Yet, to deny the righteousness of God in our 
public calamities, would be equivalent to a renunciation of 
the Christianity we profess, while to turn the Correspond¬ 
ence between those calamities and our sins, is unquestion¬ 
ably a sound application of its holy principles to tlieir legiti¬ 
mate purpose. 

When a considerable poriao'h of the public revenue is 
drawn from licensed hcMises where intemperance is en¬ 
couraged, and where multitudes amongst the people 
greedily avail themselves of that encouragement to indulge 
without restraint a thirst for ardent spirits, in places 
where poison is legally' sold, it cannot be considered un¬ 
just in the Almighty to waste such a revenue in an 
expensive war, or to cause such a people in various ways 
to feel the miseries resulting from the irruption of hostile 
tribes on their border. 

• *' We crave your Excellency’s indulgence for venturing on 

the above momentops remark, and beg leave most respectfully 
to assure your Excellency that it proceeds not from that wild 
spirit of dissatisfaction which is in the pre>eat day so' clamor¬ 
ously expressed in varioas parts of the British empire, but from 
the honest plainness of Englishmen and of Christians, who love 
their constitution and their epuntry, and ardently desire ita 
universal prosperity. 

To your Excellency**s fatherly care some of us are mainly 
indebted for the preservation of our lives, and the arrangements' 
your Excellency made for our safety and comfort in the camp 
and in travelling to the colony, whio4i arrangements were 
humanely carried into effect by all who were under your 
Excellency’s command—the considerate attention oT your Ex¬ 
cellency to the necessities of the natives associated with us in 
our distresses, and the condescension which has marked your 
intercourse with iis, whenever circiilhstanees have rendered 
an interview necessary or desirable-^all lay us under a lasting 
debt of gratitude* which we feel cannot y& easily repaid. May 
the God whom we serve cewaH your Excellency with his 

eternal love and favor. 
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“ Sensible that we can most efleclually discharge the duties 
of our high and holy calling, as well as be>t serve our res'ered 
Sovereign, and promote the interests of our country, by stea¬ 
dily pursuing our own work in our proper sphere, we should 
not have obtruded ourselves on your £xcellencv*s notice by 
the formal presentation of an address, had we not felt that 
the omission thereof might be justly deemed a dereliction 
of our public duty; and now, having performed that duty, 
we return #0 our retirement with high sentiments of respect, 
esteem, and affection for your Excellency, and with hearty 
wishes for the health, long life, and happiness of both your 
Excellency»and of your Excellency's family. 

“ On behalf of the,,meeting. 

“ W. J*SHREWSBURY, Chairman. 

“ W. B. BOVCE, Secretary. 

4 > 

Does not the above shew that Sir Benjamin D’Urban was 
beloved and respected by the Colonial people without excep¬ 
tion. Where ran be found warrant for the aspersions of Lord 
Gleneig? Can his Isordship say that he has had any warrant 
for them beyond what we will now disclose? 

A correspondent of a Tory morning journal thus discovers to 
us the machinery by which Lord Gleneig has worked his puppet 
show in reference to this Colonial subject:— 

“ But, waving the subject of thedespatdr, (isays our authority) 
there are circumstances conuectfd with the case which con¬ 
vince us that fair play was not intended towards Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban ; and advisedly we make the charge on information 
which has reached us from the Capo, from persons too well 
informed to be misled and tot* high-minded to attempt an im¬ 
position, from whfeh we learn that commission sat some time 
since in that colony for the purpose of inquiring into the death 
of Hintza, and the causes which led to the Caffre war. Who 
named Colonel linre the president of that commission ? Lord 
Gleneig. Why was* that gallant officer selected? Because it 
was well.known that a misunderstanding had arisen between 
bim and the Governor relative to the command on the frontier. 
And what wes the decisjon of that commission? A full and 
,most honorable acquittal of the Governor and the authorities 
Vom the slightest participation in any act having reference to 
the.subject of inquiry, Colonel Hare personally expressing in 
the haf^omest tcrmti bis admiration of his Excellency's 
condi|#ahd exertions all through the eventful period." 

I 
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We eonclade these remarks, by just callio^ attention to the 
grist of our extracts, which satisfactorily proves that the inhabi¬ 
tants of theColony so far from desiring Sir B. D*Urban*8 recal, 
would much mther he should continue their Governor. It 
strikes us that if the Colonists were pressed for a cause of 
complaint they would not long hesitate to lay it on tfaeshoulden 
#f a minister who aims at making them instruments for bis parly 
purposes, however dishonest. 


THE MADRAS BOAT MONOPOLV. 

« " London, October 1837. 

To the Editor of Aioxandor*s East Indio Magazine .— Sir, 
Your this month's Journal details the lamentable loss of life, 
and theft committed at Madras, on crossing the surf at that 
Presidency. 

Such, Sir, may in truth be said to be the efTocis of monopoly, 
as no less that of slavery imposed on the boatmen ; as, indeed, 
not less shameful to say, under the oonirol of jt Marine Board, 
precisely the same as when the East India Company were the 
sole traders to India. To say the least of this, it is working 
new ways with old tools ; and, as to trace it, in all its hideous 
deformity, is not my present obj ect, any more thanuch could 
be aimed at in a single letter. 

I, therefore, shall conflne myself, as briefly as possible, to the 
two following points 

Firsti —Shewing no existing obligation, oq the part of the 
Company, to entertain such establishment. 

Sreondfy/^lts injurious eflbdts on the shipping of this coun¬ 
try, and on British capital employed therein. 

^srsf,—The Company, in their early capacity as traders, 
kept up a boating establishment, exclusive in themselves, for 
the better security of their own commerce (the tame as they 
had their own lighters and hoys, for the*same purpose, on the 
river Thames). 

My object is to shew that each with the other should be 
alike discharged. As the ill consequences at Madras bears no 
ratio with the employ of hoys and Jighters in London; the 
former, affecting even human life itself, and which the 
Company are answerable for, so longju they entertain the 
present monopoly (as, now, no. boat cdn quit the sfTore, or be 
BoU Imdioond Cotonial JUof., Veil, xir,, No, 84, November. 2 K 
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employed on life or deaths in sliipwreck or by fire« wilhoiit a 
written order from the Master-Attendant, for which he is paid 
the enormous sum of £l,dOO per annum* All who know the 
Port of Madras, Sir, know this lamentable fact—that an em¬ 
bargo is laid on every float that crosses the surf, even to a 
cattamaran log*; a letter cannot be sent but by the order of the 
Master-Attendant. And can this be termed jree trade 9 Can 
this be called good Government, Sir?—as, let me ask, where is 
the obligation, on the part of the Company, to pay this unheard- 
of salary, with a vast retinue of appendages at Madras, and out- 
stations, taking the Marine in its several bearings, amounting, 
in gross, to £5,000 per annum s the whole of which is applied 
to exclusive trade. So that, where does exist the obligation of 
the Company to continue it: as, in Jibe loss of life of Colonel 
Pasmore and others, they could only have a boat after the 
Government were served,—as it repeatedly occurs, demand ex¬ 
ceeds the supply,—and the public come in, as a matter of course, 
when the Government are served; and this because competition 
is disallowed, even to the sending a letter, or parcel, without 
the Master-AttendantVwritten order, in a book kept for that 
purpose: who, in his editorial capacity, may exercise a direct 
influence in stopping a communication. Whilst this officer, 
ala 04 contrary to the Court's order, is a member of the Marine 
Board, and sits in judgment there, on his own acts; at a Board, 
too, where the President—the Hon. Mr. Sulfivftn never attende, 
as whose duty it is, to draw the Court*s attention to open com¬ 
petition, which the Master-Attendant negatives, to preserve bis 
pay, and keep himself in office. 1 blame not the Court in this, 
but the Court's servants, excepting their j late Governor, Sir 
Frederick Adam, who advocated it, and who was opposed by a 
packed committee of Native merchants, shamefully led by two 
or three EfOglisb Agents, to their disgrace, and whose names 
may hereafter appear. 

The Madras press, honorable to its conductors, have uni¬ 
formly denounced the *p<‘n*nnt system ; save the Conservative, 
alias Mari lie Board Journal of beach notoriety,'as conducted by 
that establishment. 

Secondly ,—As the boatrmonopoly is injurious to ships and 
commerce, J ground my qbjecUon on its general -Cede of Re¬ 
strictions, as tending to shackle the seaman, the owner, and the 
underwriter,! in their,.several engagements with the British 
capitalisjt' •Ad. freight^, as invplving too a great question, aa 
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applicable to the internal commerce of India, and as injurious 
lo the Company’s revenue^ 

In the first place, when a British ship approaches the - Roads, 
no boat is permitted to board her, until three logs of wood are 
sent alongside, paddled by two men, to bring on shore the 
ship’s report (which early finds its way to the Conservative 
Office, by the way of the Supreme Court, to the Registrar, Mr. 
Peter Cator) ; during this process, and in total disregard of the 
Government mail boat, as even the Government despatch sinks 
as nothing, below par, when contrasted with the Conservative. 

The Ship in quarantine, not a boat can board her; whilst 
many an aching heart, and tearful eye, are on the beach* 
anxiously waiting, and who would have been afloat, in the 
-distance, and in the offlDg,*had not this shameful monopoly 
existed ; which cheeks enterprise in the boatman, retaining 
them in the bonds of slavery, a boatman never becoming an^ 
owner of his boat, but the bondsman of his owner. And, when 
at last, boats can go, an infamous tariff for their loading 
exists, which amounts to an embargo on British ships, and 
Native cultivators,—as boats, passing with half loads ; ships 
restricted in their berth by bearings, and depth of water : with 
as much nicety as an azimuth can define the former, or, as the 
depth may be determined by the Master-Attendant, Arid, is 
he understood, i beg to/tate, ships, now four times the number, 
in free trade, are crammed ** packed as cards,” in the three 
points of the compass, as an exclusive trade was defined for 
Company’s ships only. All this is very hurtful to free trade, 
and which is very needless in the open sea, and in profound 
peace,—as the object in placiog^the Company’s ships so, must 
have been to proteet them from the attacks of enemy’s 
cruizers. In the good old days gone by. 

As this packing is the means of great loss, so Is it hurtful to 
the British Carrier, as an obstruction to his means and calling, 

, as again the obstruction in communicatioia the obstruction in 
the tariff of loads, which are only half in ratio vi^ith tlie boat’s 
capacity. The obstruction in employing all labor through the 
Master-Attendant. These, put together, in cbnl per cent, over 
what competition would effect, comeswirtually in the end, as 
a tax on the produce of India, and o»the English merchant 
and ship-owner, which the Marine Bo^cd of Madras cpuntenaoce 
—aoii is likely the East India Company ^ly require sufllcient 
data pn^ to abolish for ever^T-Your obedient Servant, 

Nautical. 
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Af^PSAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 

To the Miiior of tho £a$$ India Magazine dtear 9ir,-*- 
Cbuld I ask the favor to preierve in your valuable Magaaoe 
the principal faeta .and atatenenta hi the Appeal of a Societj 
for diffiiaingp hiforinatfon on the pievaleoce Human Sacriffcea 
in British India. The auppreasion of fhe Suttee ia aorely *' a 
token for good" that Britain will be honored aa the Inatrument 
of civilizing’ India, and-, through her, the various nations and 
tribes of the Eastern World. It ia lamentable, that very little 
progress appears to be made in the abolitioeof In/antieide, 
Qhaui Murdefo, SriHeh patronage of IdokOry, with ita 
destructive pilgrimages, &o. &e.; hence, the propriety and 
Importance of the nature and prbvalence of the miseries of 
superstition being generally known in Britain. How benevo¬ 
lent the destroy of our country to bless the myriads of the East 
with all the blessings of our uonunon Christianity. Well does 
the Poet exclaim— 


-** ObTsMsd land 

Whtrt ClarkMio and trhcta WUbevforcv vers bom 
Tbo gratefttl ^frie eonbips read thy name 
Fboreraodtng if eOi dreads; not she shall teara 
To love U too." 


Haste happy day! 

R-—Aejirember 27 , 1837. 


Yonrs, Re. 

HuMANITASir 


«n 


** The fM/ure and nuwher of Human Seerijteee in India 
demand al/«nlton.-—These sacrifices are of various kinds, viz.— 
Suttee, laftustreide. Ghaut Murders, or the exposure of the sick 
on the banks of the Ganges, Pygrims perishing in jonrneyingto 
and at places .ef idolatrous resort, (rendered more celebrated 
by British connexion with tbeia)u add Self-immolations, under 
• the wheels of Juggernaut's car, by drowning, burying alive, 
falling from emipaaces, actual hnamn saerilices, lie. . 

^ "Sutteois the nao|e given in,India to a woman wbo sacrifices . 
herself with the body of her difceased . husband; fhe* word is 
ffsquf ntty applied to the act ilsei|. .The origin of this inhuman 
custom is involved in great obscurity. Diodorus Siculus refers 
to ibJS* C.82’;^apd suppoles jt to have originated in the onfaith- 
^ fujlness aqd .efoelty of the womcm; who took off their husbands 
1^ mixim^^^on with their food, on which account he appre- 
.hends^#. ^es enjoiq^, that women should accompany ^eir 
husliMdt ^ ike funeral piier Strabo is of the same opinioir. 

Ma^^tlo; a German, a modern traveller, who witnessed a 
• V 
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•Suttee at Cambray, io 1638, says, * 1 have been (old that thfs 
-barbarons custom arose amongf ihese Pagans on this account: 
Polygamy being the cause of great jealousy among the women, 
it was found that they got rid of their hnsbaiKle, and that in 
one year four times as many men were buried as women ! so 
that to oblige the Uktter to couirfboie to the preservation of the 
•former, it was ordained that women who wished to pass for 
virtuous characters, should accompany their husbands on their 
death.—*ilet. Jour. Jan. 18t3.’ ** 

The suppression of this practice in the British territories in 
India shew our power to promote the happiness of mankind. 

** Mr^antkide is the next species of human sacriflees to be 
considered. A general opinioi/ prevails in this country that 
Infanticide is abolished. The works of Moor'and Cormack on 
infanticide in Guzerat, published in 1611 and 1815, have been 
read with interest, but since their publication the inhuman 
custom of female child murder among the Rajpoots io Guzerat, 
near Bombay, and the Rajkomars, near Benares, has revived. 
* In vol. V. of the Parliamentary Papery, June 1824,* says J. 
Poynder, Esq., * it is recorded, that notwithstanding all that 
had been done by Colonel Walker’s meritorious exertions, the 
practice of infanticide haf again revived, in consequence of the 
'apathy and indifference of that gentleman’s successors,’ A§i. 
Jour* May, 1827«, Colonel Walker^ in 1807 and 1808, success* 
fully exerted himself to obtain the abolition of infanticide, io 
Guzeral, under the auspices of J. Duncan, Esq^, the Governor 
of Bombay* This gentleman, while resident at Benares, io 1780, 
discovered the practice of infanticide among the Rajkoomars io 
Juanpore, and obtained from them a renunciation of it* Colonel 
W.*8 proceedings are detailed in the Parliamentary Papers on 
Hindoo infanticide, June," 1824, from which doeuments, and the 
recent Papers of July, 1828, the nature and extent of the practice) 
may be ascertained.; while regret must be felt, th^ efforts> for 
Its 8U|>pression sO laborious, judicfbus, nod auccessfhl, should 
have failed through subscqueot inattention. 

The origin, nature, and present state of Infantieide iq India* 
are welt deserving the attention of the humane, J. Duncen, 
Esq., Besidenf at Benares, in 1786, in his account of Infanticide 
says,—* This horrid custom is thou^t to be founded in the 
R^oomav tribe, on the inherebt extravagant desire of inde¬ 
pendency enterCaihed by this race of men, joined, perhaps, te 
aiie necessity of procuring a suitable settlement in marriage ios 
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their devoted females were they allowed to grow up; and the 
disgrace that would ensue from any omission in that respect/— 
Par. Papers on Hindoo Ivfan., 1824, p. 6. Colonel Walker 
thus accounts for the rise of this unnatural custom— 

•* • The Jahrejahs relate, that a [powerful Rajah of their 
caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty^and accomplish-* 
ments, desired his Rajgor, or family Brahmun, to affiance her 
to a prince of desert equal to her own. The Rajgor travelled 
over many countries without discovering who possessed the 
requisite qualities; for where wealth and power were com¬ 
bined, personal accomplishments and virtue were defective; 
and where the advantages of the mind and body were united, 
those of fortune and rank wire wanting* The Rajgor returned 
and reported to. the prince t^at his mission had not proved 
■Uccesshil. This intelligence gave the Rajah much affliction 
and concern; he, however, strongly reprobated every match 
for his daughter which he conceived inferior to her high rank 
and perfections. In this dilemma the Rajah consulted his 
Rajgor, who advised him, to avoid the disgrace which would 
attend the princess remaining unmarried, by having recourse to 
the desperate expedient of putting his daughter to death ! The 
Rajah was long averse to it, and remonstrated against tho 
murder of a woman, which, enormous*as it is represented in the. 
ahasters, would be aggravated when committed on his own off¬ 
spring. The Rajgor at length removed hfs*i5cruples by consent¬ 
ing to load himself with the guilt, and to become in his own 
person responsible for all the consequences of the sin. Accord- 
fngly the princess was put to death, and female infanticide was 
from'that time practised by the Jabrejahs.' 

It *• Of the manner in which thfis^unnatural crime is perpetrated, 
the Resident at Benares says,—' Tbe«Rajkoomars killed their 
daughters, or allowed them to die by denying them all suste¬ 
nance from their birth/ 

•* * The mother,' says Colonel W., « is tommoniy the exeea- 
tiontr of her own offering J Women of rank may have their 
slaves and attendants who perform this office, but the far 
greater numbers execute it with their own hands! They 
appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, but 
two are prevalent. Imujaediately after the birth of a female, 
they put into its month some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over its face, which prevents respiration. The natural w^- 
gdss and debility of *lhe infapt when neglected and left un- 
cleaiii 9 d« flometimes causes its death, without the necessity of 
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actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or on a 
plank, and left to expire. The infant is invariably put to death 
immediately on its birth, and it would be considered a cruel and 
barbarous action to deprive it of life after it had been alio tv ed 
to live a day ar two.’—Par Papers on Infan. p, 3(5. 

Of the number that fall a sacrifice to this sang^uinary 
practice no correct information can be procured. * It is sup* 
posed,* says Colonel W., * that the annual number of infanti¬ 
cides in the Peninsula of Guzerat, amount to 5,000.’ One 
estimate gives the number of deaths by infanticide, in Cutch, at 
^0,000; another says,—' the number of infanticides, annually. 
In Hallar and Afuchoo Khanta, are between 1,000 and 1,100 ; 
and in Cutch about 2,000.' , * 

** ' The lowest estimates of these murders (observes Colonel 
W.} although its moderation may appear in favor of its truth, I 
am disposed to think is as short of the number destroyed, as the 
preceding is probably an exaggeration.—Far Papers, p. 38. 

** On the revival of infanticide. Colonel Walker then in 
England, August 1810, thus addressed the Hon. Court of 
Directors. * 

**' After a careful perusal of the documents with which 
I have been favored by tho indulgence of the Hon. Court, I 
have found it impossible to suppress the conclusion, that the 
subject hud either ^been forgotten for years together, or that 
some imperiou/and uncontroulable circumstances had rendered 
our interference utterly impracticable. From whatever cause 
this has arisen, it is deeply to be lamented, and the conse- 
'iquences are far more (brmidable than even the immediate 
effects. The immediate effects are the loss o1r so many thousand 
fives; but the consequences are still more serious, as the 
enforcement of the ei^agement must now be infinitely more 
difficult by the long neglect and disuse of Us provisions.’—Par. 
Papers, p. 121. 

It is lamentable that when the Jahrejah Chiefs had signed 
a soiemn renunciation of this practice tllrough Colonel Walker’s 
exertions,it should have been renewed through the, apathy ofthe 
British Govornment to the subject. How neoeisary the esta¬ 
blishment of Societies for the abolition of human sacrifices in 
India by which the subject in all it^bearings, may be constantly 
presseci on the attention of the British Government in this 
^j^untrv, and likewise in India. 

Ghaut murders, or the exp 9 sure of^tbe sick at tho ghauts (or 
landing places) of the river Ganges, is a species of Hindoo 
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cruelty of which little is known in this country. The origin of 
this practice is probably to be traced to the absurd notion- that 
the river Ganges is a goddess,, and that to die in sight of it is 
considered beneficial. Its nature will best appear by a few brie^ 
descriptions of it. The late Rev. W. Ward relates the following, 
account >— 

• A few years since a Rajah, living ^boiii 100 miles from 
Calcutta, sent for an English Physician from that city. By the 
lime that gentlemen arrived, his relations had brought the sick 
Rajah to the river-side, and in a short period, no doubt, would 
have killed him. The physician reproved them for their want of 
feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried home, where, in a 
few days, be recovered. Befpre the physician took bis leave, 
be made the Rajah promise to give bi|p the earliest information 
if he should be sick again. Soon afterward the disease having 
returned, he sent for his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, 
his relations had dispatched him with the mud and water of the 
sacred stream V-^Ward** View of the Hindoo*, vol. ///, p. 295. 

** The late Rev.D. Brown, speaking of sick persons who are 
left on the banks of the Clanges, says t— 

" * They are swept away by the returning tide. Some, how¬ 
ever, escape; and as they can never be received again by their 
families, they associate with those who, like them, have escaped 
the jaws of death. There are two villages not far up the river 
Hooghly, inhabited solely by these wretefidd fugitives. The 
Brabmuns can, as may serve their in erests, devote any sick 
branch of a family to death; and incredible numbers are 
destroyed by this bloody superstition A gentleman told me ' 
as he passed a plabe called Culna, a little above Calcutta, that 
he saw a set of Brabmuns pushinf; a youth, of about eighteen 
years of age, into the water; and astheyiwere performing their 
work of suffbeation with mud, be called on them to desist. 
They answered calmly, * It is our custom. It is our custom. 
He cannot live ^ he cannot live; our god says he must die !* ** 
Miiihhaary Mag. vol. i. Il7* 

** The Widow of a AfiMionary whose husband died at Seram- 
pore fhds describes ^is practice-^ 

** * One evening as'I was svatking with my husbai^ by the 
river sidd/we saw two respectable Natives carrying a woman 
in their arms. We asked them what they were going to do 
with'faer f They very coldly answered, ‘ We are going to pufe^ 
bet Into fbe water that hel'soal m%y go to heaven, for she is our 
mother!*' I asked them if she was illt They said, * She is not 
vegr i(l; but she is old, and ^s no teeth, and what is the use of 
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iiAi> livififi- *’ I felt a ffreatdeal on hearing this, and said, * What 
have you^no compassion on yonr mother? vill yon drown her be¬ 
cause she is old?' The woman instantly fixed her eyes on me and 
said * What sort of a woman are you I* I told her I was an English 
woman* and wUbed to prevent her children from drowning her ; 
and if they did, 1 would acquaint the Governor with it, and have 
them both hanged. They said, ‘ Never mind j* and prowled 
towards the river. Mr- R. then ran down the bank, and t^ing 
hold of the woman, insisted upon their taking her home. They 
did so; but sad to tell, they brought her again the next evening, 
and Mr. F. Carey saw them throw her into the water, without 
performing the usual ceremony of giving her water.in the name 

of their cods.* , • , * • 

« Two MUtioMric. iolteugal reWo the following facts in an 

account of an excursion on the GangM 

« On Sabbath niorning, at breakfast tune, wo reached a small 
village, where wo wont ashore. Here, under a large tree, we 
found a poor woman, about 8fty years old, brought to die by 
the side of Oonga. She complained of no pain, but seem^ 
labouring under great weakneui. Having nnlmppily no m^i- 
eine, we gave her a little brandy and water, and despatched her 
relations into the village to make her some gruel. At this time 

. was brougbttothe«imetpot..uioterestingyoungwoman^ibout 

30 year, old; andontheotherside we found lying on the ground, 

dewrted by her.frih'nds. a third, about M. All these could 
speak without difficulty, were free from pmo, and would 
b^ in a short time have perfectly recovered if properly atte^ed; 
but yet we fear are doomed to perish, through the i^lect ^ 

superstitiouscrueltyoftheirmlative^ Wegot dpromise of nutn- 
tiousfoodfor them all fromtheirfriends. airf ‘>•”"8“® mrftcine 

with us, after giving the two latter likewise a 

water (which they would Uke as medicine,) left them with a 
bea^ heart. Well may it be said,‘the dark placet of the earth 

are full of the habitations of cruelty.' 

" Of the extent of iu prevalonee It is difficult to speak 
with nrecisioo. The late Kev. D. Brown, of Calcntta, bears 
bis testimony to the appalling extent of, this unnataral custom. 

«' The Brahmuns can, as may tefv* their intarest, devote any 
sick braneh of a famUy todeatb; ^ incredible oambeisare 
destroyed by this superstition.’—Afiflt- •• A*"* 

^heRev.’S. Sutton, late Missionary of Hoorsbedahad, declares: 
^Uhmy deliberate opinion tlmt yeaffiy, thousands of persons 
wonld riovot ftom their diseawB, il/thU absurd custom were 
abolisbedf* 
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** The late Rev. T. Ward, in his * Farewell Letters,* speak¬ 
er the dying: Hindoo says— 

**' He is hurried to the side of the Ganges, or some other 
sacred river, if near enough, where be is laid, in the agonies of 
death, exposed to the burning sun by day, and to the dews and 
cold of the night. The water of the river is poured plentifully 
down him if he can swallow it; and hjs breast, forehead, and 
arms are besmeared with the mud of the river; for the very 
mod of the Ganges is supposed to have some purifying proper¬ 
ties. Just before the soul quits the body, he is laid on the earth, 
and then immersed op to the middle in the stream, while his 
relations sti^d around him tormenting him in his last moments 
with superstitious rites,and it^creasing,a hundred fold, the pains 
of dying. Very often, where recovery might be reasonably ex¬ 
pected these barbarities bring on premature death. It is pretty 
certain that many private murders using these rites are 
perpetrated !* He further adds, * The death of vast mul¬ 
titudes of Hindoos, is procured, or hastened, annually, by 
immersing a^part of the body, in a state of dangerous weak¬ 
ness, in the Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of the 
water into the body of the dying person ;—yet the Hindoos 
think it a work of great merit. Many persons voluntarily re¬ 
nounce life in the Ganges, under the hope of obtaining immedi¬ 
ate entrance into heaven; and yet, a Jury of Englishmen would 
pronounce it” self-murder. Infatuated iifo^hers devote their 
children to this sacred river, not doubting but they are sending 
them to heaven; yet wo feel certain that every such infant is 
murdered/’ (Vol. ii. p. 127.173.) Ought not Britain to exert 
Jier'influence and abolish these murderous practices? Is not 
this one great object of Providence in her supremacy over the 
luillioDs of India. What a .blessing ^ould Christianity be to 
Hindostan!—For farther information on this subject see ** An 
Appeal to British Homanity and Justice, respecting the Practice 
of exposing the sick on the banka of the Ganges, &c./* by J. 
Peggs, late .Missionarydn Orissa, p. 60—(Seely.) » 

t* Pilgrims perishing in journeying to and at.places of idola¬ 
trous resortv allured thither through their celebrity (increased 
by British connection with them), may be * numbered with the 
.victims mcriSeed on the altars of the Indian gods/*—Places of 
pilgrimage are very nume?but in Hindostan, the principal are 
Juggernaut’s*Temple in Orissa, Gya, Allahabad, Tripet^^ 
SaugMr^.;,9enare8. Hurdvar, ^misseram, Somnautb, &c. At 
Jugger^ut, Gya, and AnJahabadl^ the East India Company levy 
a tax on the pilgrims, making a gain of idolatry and en- 
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handng the supposed value of pilgrimages in the estimation of 
the deluded Hindoo. The late J. H. Harrington, Esq., in his 
Analysis of the Laws and Regulations of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment,*' states the receipts of the Pilgrim Tax as follows 


Bapees 

Net rcceiptsof Pilgrim Tax at Juggernaut, for 1814—15 135,667 

Ditto at Gya. 1815—16 182,876 

Ditto at Allahabad ...... 1815—16 73,053 

Kasheepoor, Snrkuru, Sumbul, and Itawa 1815—16 5,683 


8)397,279 

£49,659 

From the temple of Tripetty, near Madras, the Honorable 
Company realized, in 1811, about^19,000. {[Hamilton’s Hin- 
dostan, vol II, p. 432J What a crying evil is this ! At the 
temple of Juggernaut the pilgrims have to buy licenses of the 
British Government before they can see the idol! Numbers of 
men, called Pundas, traverse the country to collect pilgrims, 
and lest they should exact too much of them, the Government 
has determined their fees, which are paid at the entrance of the 
town. This deadly superstition is naturally encouraged and 
perpetuated by this kind of policy. * In 1821, (says Colonel 
Phipps) a purharee dispatched 100 agents to entice pilgrims; 

, and in the ensuing year, received the premium for 4,000 pil¬ 
grims. He was at that time busily employed in instructing 100 
additional agents* id *alI the mysteries of this singular trade, 
with the intention of sending them into the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal.’ Probably 500,000 persons annually visit Juggernaut, 
Gya, and Allahabad. The mortality occasioned by these pil-* 
grimages is very great, especially the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Juggernaut. Dr. BuchanaA’s visit in June, 1806, is well 
known* The writer has ^been an eye-witness of these appalling 
scenes, and the recollection of them affords a constant stimulus 
to labour for the welfare of India* His colleague, the Rev. c! 
Lacey, writes in June, 1825,-~ 

** The mortality did not much appear before the 16th of June: 
on the 19th it was exceedingly bad, for the day before (on 
which day the three idols were placed in the chrs)- the rain 
began to fall, and more came on the 19tb and 20tb ; and for the 
three next days it fell in torrents, this time the scene had 
reached its height, and was truly shocking on every hand. In 
ejery street, comer, and open space,—in fact, whenever, you 
turned your eyes, the dead and ^yiog mJt your sight. On the 
evening of the 19th, I counted upward^f sixty dead and dying, 
from the temple down to the bottom eira of the hospital, (abtut* 
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a mile), leavings out the sick, that had not mach life. At a 
«oroer opposite the hospital, on a spot of ground twelve feet 
•quare, J counted ten dead and five sick. This was the case, 
while there were several sets of men in active employ burying 
4he dead. You will perhaps now think, if the streets were 
thus crowded* what must he the various Golgothas 1 1 visited 
but one, and that was between the town and the principal 
entrance, and saw sights 1 shall never forget. The small river 
there was quite glutted with the dead bodies. The wind had 
drifted them all together, and they were a complete mass of 
putrifying fiesb! They also lay upon the ground in heaps, 
and the dogi and birds were able to do but little towards eoo- 
suming them.' * $ 

•* Of the number that perished it is Impossible to form a correct 
idea. An eye-witness of the scene writes-^ 

"' The money received at the gate this year far exceeded 
that of others, being 200,000 rupees (£32,600). The number 
of pilgrims is estimated at 225,000. Captain F' estimates 
those who died at Cuttack and Pooree, and between the two 
stations, at 5,000; but Mr, L——thinks this rather too high 
an estimate*' But how many of these miserable people must 
have ^ed before they could reach their homes,— many of 
them coming 3,6, or 900 miles! Mr. M———, the European ' 
Collector of the Tax at Pooree, estimated the mortality at 
20,0001! Whatever promotes this pilgrimage must be abhor* 
rent to eveiy principle of humanity and justice. 

" The European who has visited Juggernaut at the great 
festival in June or July, may be reminded of the appalling 
description—- 

He ww the Iran dogs 

Qorgiog sad gtoeUng o'er carease and liod), 

Ihey veie too baqr to bark at him. 

Vlrom a pilgrim'a skull they bad atript tbs fledi 

4s ye peel tbe fig vben tbe fruit is freab j 

And tbeirwhite trunksciuoah'd o'er th^ wbiterskulb ' 

Ao it alipt fhrongli their jasrs, wban their edge grew duUf 
At Otsy laufly mumbled the booea of the dead 
WhtnlheyaeaiteeoiMatirfinm tbe place where theyfirdf 
tSo wfU bad they bmionia lingering last 
With those whohsdiftUen fbr ttat npsst.'' 

' (TO beeomUtuud.) 
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We have been favored with a new edition of a moat tfarterfngTjr 
received work on India; viz* Major Skinner^a overland jodrney. 
Not a periodical of anjr kind extant, but baa largely colled from 
this flower garden of eaatern literature. Tbe pobliaber could 
not, we should say, be much benefited by the thousand and 
one extracts that have\ieen made from this work. We assure 
Mr. Bentley we might have perused every line of it, had we 
depended on the daily and weekly newspapers and other pe> 
riodicals, instead of our review copy. This petty piracy must 
really seriously detract from the pecuniary value of p book for, if 
Lord So and So, or Mr. This, and ^ady That; if the Mubteribing 
public, in short, become awaVe that a book may be read 
throughout by medium of'the Atbenseum for instance, (not 
the Club House Library, but the self-conceited periodical of 
that name) how can subscribers be expected to the work itself' 
The upstart Athenmum frequently devotes three or four conse¬ 
cutive Numbers to what the Editor is pleased to call a review,—- 
but what is in fact a wholesale piracy of ,the very best portions 
of tbe'book. By this we would not insinuate that tbe Atbenssunt 
reviewer can discriminate much between the good and the bad 
—on the contrary, he often defeats his own purpose in the qua- 
* lity, though never in the quantity of his extracts. But be !e 
not tbe less dangerous in his piratical excursions. 

The Overland Journey to India before os, is the production 
of a late able young officer in the Company's service. It has 
been conducted through the press by we know not whom—we 
find, however, that the notes of Major Skinner have sufTered' 
very little alteration—tbe Journal of that officer is simply re¬ 
printed (probably pruned occasionally ;) even tbe days of the 
month, and the dates on Which certain paragraphs were written 
down, are preserved. We are not able to say, how nearly Miyor 
Skinner's private journal bears resemblance with tbe printed 
work, but if be originally wrote so cbnetsely; so much to tbe 
point, as appears by the latter, be Well dei^rves tbu cc^pliments 
his production has received. If* pn the eontrarjn, tbe Editor 
has gleaned from a luxuriant, yet weedy soil, tbe dowers 
with which the volumes are redolent*, then* be would deserve to 
divide much of the popularity tbe wmic has profited by. 


^ajor S.'s route was from Marseilles to Algiers,.and then to 

* M^'or* i^kiooer*s Overland Journey 4o India. 12 vole. 8vo. 2d Edition.— 
Bentley. J 
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Alexandria —• be leisurely visited Caifa — Nazareth (which 
he carefully describes.) The convent of Mount Carmel--* 
the ruins of Cmsarea—the Zucka—Jaffa (viBiting* the 
Mount of Olives —the Tomb of the Virgin —the Garden 
of GethsemanOf &c*)—Jerusalem—Nablous—Saphet—Sasa,— 
&c. &e.| and then forward to Damascus, with a description of 
which city he commences the second «and by far the most 
interesting volume. From Damascus Major Skinner wended 
his pilgrimage across the Desert, and his Journal teems with 
interest on this ever interesting subject. But, as we have said, 
we are left^ no opportunity of extract, as the whole of the 
monthly, weekly, and daily jirest have torn the book to pieces 
like very wolves. « 

IVe have merely to add our opinion to the general impres- 
sjion,tbat the work is remarkably novel in its subject, and oom- 
mensnrately novel tn its style, it is, in turns,—learned and 
instructive—witty and ingenious,—altogether, in short, a most 
entertainioing production. 

. The following, condensation of a chapter devoted to a 
description of the City of Damascus we place before our readers 
as an interestibg, and above all, o fresh extract:— 

** The women of Damascus are esteemed the handsomest in 
the East; and although their charms are, 1 have no doubt, ' 
much enhanced by the dilBcuIty of seeing (hem, they some¬ 
times, from behind their tantalizing clouds, pour a light that 
might dazzle the most discreet traveller. There is a very 
graceful style of coquetry in an Eastern belle, in the manner in 
which she displi^s her arms; which are the roundest and most 
perfect imaginable. The fingeiip, covered with rings, and dyed 
pink under the nails, play about the folds of the drapery, as if 
anxious to restore it to its place, in which I observe they 
never can succeed when there is a sly opportunity of disclosing 
the taesNity it is meant to conceal. Large blue eyes are common 
mnong the Christian women, some of whom are exceedingly 
fair; and^here is a grace in the .turban beyond all the arts 
of a civilized toilettei 

*• The new Pasha, Sherif Bey, who is Governor peneral for 
Mehemet Ali in Syria was,’seated by the river, with the officers 
of his court about him, uMil the djerid playing was in full ani¬ 
mation : when, mounting* a fine and splendidly ciiparisoned 
horse, he darted amons the riders and joined in the sport vntli 
great skill and activity^ This is a manly exercise,and probably 
the only species of tour\\merit in the present day. Bright eyes' 
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are in abundance to cheer .the knights, but the chivalry of the 
East is too dull to be moved bysuch transient flashes. 

** This place is the favorite resort about Damascus; soma 
parties saunter through the narrow lanes, however, or seek the 
greater retirement of more cultivated spots, where npw the 
apricot-trees are in full blossom : coffee is made wherever any 
number of people is CQ,)lected; and men, with pipes to hire»^ 
stand by the side of the numerous streamlets that run through 
the spot, ready to All the bowls with water, fresh for each new 
smoker. In the greatest thoroughfares are crowds of beggar* 
invoking blessings on the charitable, and-jugglers endeavouring 
by t^ir tricks and activity to intercept the gift thaf seems in¬ 
tended for them. • * 

“ i rambled all the afternoon among these singular scenes, 
giving nearly as much amusement to those who had never seen 
the Frank dress before, as I received from all that was new to 
me. It is only six months since an European has been able 
with safety to appear in his own costume, and very few have 
yet been*here to display it. I am to many, therefore, a most 
singular exhibition. 1 appear so mean a tfgure in comparison 
with those of the flowing robes about me, that 1 am miserably 
out of conceit of my wardrobe, and have no occasion to be 
^altered with the notice 1 have attracted. The Turkish women 
mutter ‘ God is mercifu^' as I passed them, and seem to call for 
protection from ill-bmened aspect; the Christian women laugh 
aloud, and chatter with their sweet voices comments far from 
favorable to my appearance. As 1 walked in front of a group 
of the.se merry dames, I drew my banderchief /rom my coat 
pocket, and naturally enough applied it to wipe the dust from 
my eyes. 1 was assailed by suen a shout of laughter, that I 
thought 1 had committed some frightful indiscretion. 1 stood 
in great perplexity, with my handkerchief in my hand, evi¬ 
dently an object of intense interest, for many women came 
shuffling from a distance to see the show. JTbis was at. length . 
ended by my returning the cause of all the amusement to its 
place ; when, forgetting their propriety, they clappi^d their 
hands, and laughed with double enjoyment. 

It is not a difficult matter to become the wonder of a city: 
and as yet unconscious of the way in w^ich I had merited to be 
one, 1 followed the crowd, as the eveujng approached, towards 
the^nvent.* When we had entered the gate, a little boy, 
struck by the singular shape of ^ round hat which 1 wore, 
clapped his hands and called out, * Abi/tanjier!* "Abu-tan- 
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jier !* * the father of a cookiog-pot! Look at the father of a 
cooking pot!’ This was echoed from every side; for the re¬ 
semblance it bears to the common cooking vessel with a rim 
to it« is too strong to escape, and 1 was porsued by the shoots 
of the people till 1 was nearly oot of sight. 

•* A woman, who had heard the uproar, came to her door, 
and, as 1 had out-walked the crowd, she could not resist the 
chance of gratifying her curiosity, and begged me to show her 
my hat, 1 took it off with great gravity, and put it in her 
hands; I believe she was disappointed to find that it was not a 
cooking-pot in reality: I rescued it from her in time to save it, 
or it might have been lodged in one of the colleges, as a per 
petoal puzzle to the learnifd of the city. 

** It was just dusk when 1 reached the quiet convent of the 
Franciscans, There are in it eight monks, who are here prin¬ 
cipally for the study of Arabic; it is endowed by the King of 
Spain as a royal academy for the instruction of this language. 
The good fathers are ezceedingly kind, but preserve a most 
rigid fast. 

" Close to the Franciscan is a convent of the Capuchin order, 
where one solitary friar resides, who has been for many years a 
recluse in the populous city. He is an elderly man, of a care¬ 
worn aspect, and accosted me as 1 walked through the street^ 
being quite happy to hear me talk Ita^^n; for, as the neigh¬ 
bouring friars are Spanish, he has but little opportunity of 
bearing his native tongue, 

" While living in the convent, 1 am led naturally to think a 
good deal abont the monks and their doings. I find the su¬ 
perior has denounced all the Christians who may frequent Mr. 
Tod's house, or take any thing from him, on account of bis 
having either sold, or circulated gratis, some Arabic copies of 
the Bible. I happened to be in the superior's room, when a 
youth of about twelve years of age came in to answer for the 
enormity of having^received one ; be excused himself as well 
as he could, but without effect, until be declared, with great 
energy,'^bat he had sent the poison back. He was ^ved ex¬ 
communication, which is the threat held over the curious of the 
congregation. 1 was not prepared for this act of a Christian 
Ingot in a Mussulman |own. As very few books have come 
hack,and ^many are stijl applied for,—*1 suspect the priest may 
find his bulls of little force." ' * 

(ro befeoHtfnved.) 
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SUPREAIE COURT. 

/h the Matter qf Cuffen anti Broirne. 
—Judgment.—In conaidering the case 
which in undoubtedly one of great extent 
and cutn(i]icati<>u, thuiigh-not really per¬ 
haps uf very great difficulty, 1 propose 
first to state the general nature of the 
lunsaclionsout of which the clainr; arise, 
and then to enquire,—what are the prio- 
ciples of law applicable to such transac¬ 
tions, before entering into the minuter 
details of each particular transaction, 
many of which will become immaterial, 
if the opinion I entertain on the general 
aspect uf the case, iioth in law and fact, 
be correct. 'Ihis is the order of inresti- 
giition which 1 found it must convenient 
to follow in oonsideriug the cose ; and Ai 
will be the must convenient also in ex¬ 
pressing the conclusions to which I have 
come; and the grounds on which 1 
think that all these applications, with a 
certain variation from the precise appli¬ 
cation madejn the case of Mr. James 
Mackillop, must be granted. — The 
agency house out of lyhose failure these 
applications have arisen, is one of very 
uid standing, conducted at diflerent times 
under various firms, and by a auccessiun 
of partners. In the beginning of the 
year 18*22, the partners were George 
C'ruttendcfi, James Mackillop, aud Geo. 
Mackillop: the latter geiitlepiwn, how¬ 
ever, at that time, although responsible 
as a partner to the woild, was not then 
really so interested as were the partners 
themselves, but received a fixed annual 
sum, and the whule eficcts, profit aud 
loss of the partnership, were at that lime 
equally divided lietweeii George Criil- 
leaden and James Mackillop. Mr. Jas. 
.Mac killop's health had made it nue^ry 
for him to go to England in 18‘^0, and, 
although he returned to Calcutta, he was 
again obliged to quit this conutry, and 
determined to retire from the partner¬ 
ship. Mr. George Cruttenden was also 
ill, and oi^nt fiom Calcutta, and the 
period of his return, and his cuntiuiiance 
in the firm when he returned, are uocer- 
iHio; he bad, huwever, left wifb his 
other partners full powers to act for him 
in the establishment of any new partner¬ 
ship. Under these circumstances, the 
deed of the 5th March, 18J2, was ex¬ 
ecuted ; by whnji Mr. James Mackillop 
rctirq^ from the pailuership, and Mr. 
Cullen and Mr. iiryce were udiuittcd 
into it —As far us the dissolution goes, 
the provisions of that deed are very 
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simple ; it is an absolute dissolution of 
tlie partnership, with nn asaignmeDt by 
Mr. James Mackillop of hia moiety of all 
the efiects, stock in trade, &r.. of the 
{lartnership, and also of a sum 36.75,448 
rupees, being the amount of the nominal 
capital of the partnership, which was, irt 
the words of the deed, “ the ascertained 
and -estimated amount or allowance 
agreed upon, for the losses accrued, and 
which may hereafter accrue, on the 
out-standing balances, debts, effects, 
translations, dealings and concerns of 
the co-partnership.’' Tlie deed of course 
contains the usual provisions for the uew 
firiti taking on itself th4 outstanding 
traa’/tetions and liabilities, and the usual 
rt’leades between the parties, except tot 
aucit porliou of the balance due to J. 
Mackillop, as he might from time to 
time leave in the bands of the coutinu- 
iug firm. These are the whole of the 
provisions with respect to the dissolution 
uf the partnership, and all with which J. 
Mackillop is in any way connected, ex¬ 
cept by a general approbation and con¬ 
currence in^the admission of tbe new 
partners, and the terms of tbe new part¬ 
nership c a degree of interfeierics which 
he might reasonably exercise, as he 
continued liable for the old partnership 
debts, till discharged by the conduct of 
the creditors, and was, therefore, very 
materially interested that the new part¬ 
ners, and the management of tbe new 
partnership, which was to secure him 
against those debts, should I‘e such as be 
had confidence in. But ihedisaolution 
Was complete and fin d, and was in every 
respect (unless tainted by fraud, or 
qtlierwise invalid in law) a binding and 
conclusive transaction between the par¬ 
ties. There is, Uierefure, no foundation 
for Mr. Leith's argument, that the natui j 
of the arrangement was merely a wind¬ 
ing lip uf tbe accounts, aud the transfer 
of an ealimated balance, which might 
afterwards be corrected without any actual 
new cunsideiatiun at the time: there 
was a complete buying out of J. Mac¬ 
killop by the remaining and incoming 
pHrlners, for a stipulated sum; the 
amount be was to \tithdraw from the 
partnefbhip; and a coinpleto transfer as 
between tbe partners, of all ihe oilier 
claims diie to, and of tbe liabilities of tbe 
(lartnersliip. ' 'rbe case. cited by Mr. 
Leith of hdchcr r. Sykes, 6. 1). and Co. 
231, has nMbearing on the question; it 
^ns arguedwn two gronuds, on only one 
of which ,j(ie derision procenUd, aud 

I'., A'w’. 61^ Voriwitir. 2 N 
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that not the ground for which it was 
cited. But even the argument did not 
proceed on the real nature and effect of 
the tranaaclion, but merely on a ques* 
tioD, whether it was strictly and techni- 
’cnlfy a sale, and a sale of properly, 
within a statute imposing certain duties. 
The court decided that the siibjecl-mat- 
ter was not strictly property within the 
statute, they expressed no opinion on the 
point argued, that the transactioa was 
-not a sale: but neither the court nor the 
counsel raised any question as to its 
being a real and substantial and binding 
transaction except on account of the 
ea) objection, which they considered in 
the strict construction of the words of the 
statute, to be invalid. Up to this time 
George Mackillop has no teal interest' i^ 
the partnership property, the whole no* 
mioal amount of the partnership funds 
was credited in equal moieties to J. Mac¬ 
killop and 6. Cruttenden. and the 
amount assigned by J. Mackillop as his 
moiety of the ascertained allowances, &c 
hot stood in his name, and to lus cs^it, 
and to be deducted from or debited to b» 
account; and the remaining balance 
only of 5,08,484 9-7 was the sum for 
which he became a creditor of the firm ^ 
and for this sum, increased and dimi¬ 
nished by Bubsiquent deposits and with¬ 
drawals, bis present claim is made. The 
same principle wai applied to the other 
■hate, that of 6. Cruttenden, which was 
also debited with his moiety, these two 
moieties were pul to an account called 
the Reserved Fund, about which a great 
deal has been said in the course of the 
argument: and the new partnership was 
instituted in a manner which it is neces¬ 
sary to state, for the Reserved Fund, 
whether then first constituted, as would 
rather seem from the deed, or whether it 
before existed, as 1 should collect from 
Mr. Cullen’s affidavit, was made from 
4Us time, at least in appearance, to play 
a very important part in the oc^ustment 
of the affiiira of the firm. It is to be ob¬ 
served that neilher of the continuing 
pactueia, aAei tkh deduction was made 
from the 'nominal sum itanding to 6. 
Cruttenden'* credit, nor the new part¬ 
ners, had any considerable sum in the 
house; some of them ap^ar fo have 
been indebted to it. This is a cueum- 
atance not unworthy of attention, and 
may. perbape, account for some of the 
provisions of jtfie new partnership*: but it 
does 1 ^. bear out the ipbservatioDs 
foijiado|^D it. that the trannetion mq|it 
almofi^iecesBarily have beelfraiidiilent. 
for it would rather seem, (k( some of 
th:m at- least, were men of some sub¬ 


stance, although their funds were not 
actually invested in the house, and they 
brought into it at least their responsi¬ 
bility and their labor, if no great amount 
of disposable capital: such as they were, 
they formed a new partnership, in termi 
and on a system of management entirely 
different from what appears to have be¬ 
fore existed.—'By the fi rst clause of their 
agreement, the shares of the partners were 
determified—3 Ifitbs to- G. Cruttenden, 
3-l6ths to 6. Mackillup, 2->filk»lo Cul- 
leo, 2-16ths to Bryce, and the remaining 
6-16lhs were to be carried to the Reserved 
Fund, in wbich.however, the parties are to 
be interested in the proportion of their 
respective interests.—By (be 8th and 9th 
clausea, annual accounts were to be 
taken and to be binding on the parCieav 
except in certain cases of manifest error, 
winch might be rectified within six 
months.—‘22d Clause—That in case any 
or either of the said parties shall happen 
to d«>part this life, before the expiration 
of the said terra of five years hereby 
created, his executors and administrators 
shall not be allowed to inspect or ex¬ 
amine the books of the said co-partner- 
abip, otherwise than the private account 
of such party so dying, nur in any man¬ 
ner to interfere in the concerns of the 
said co-partnership, and (he estate oftbe 
party so dying shall he entitled to the 
sum of Sa. Rs. 20.000, and no naose, hs, 
and for, and in hire of his share of the 
profits of theoaid co-painership for the 
current year in which be shall happen to 
die, whether such event shall happen at 
an early or bte period of such year, and 
whether the actual share of the party so 
dying of and in the profit of such year, 
would have been a greater, or less, than 
the said sum of Sa. Bs. 20,000, and the 
executi.rs and administrators of such 
party so dying, shall be entitled to re¬ 
ceive the balance of the private account, 
or the separate funds of the party so 
I’ying, at the time and in the manner 
following, and not sooner or otherwise, 
(unle.sa the surviving members shall 
think fit to allow the same to be sooner 
withdrawn) that is to say—by four equal 
annual instalments, one-fourth part of 
the amount thereof, at the expiration of 
each and every succeeding year, the first 
payment to be made at the expiration of 
one year, from the 1st day of May next, 
preceding the day of the death of such 
party.—^23d Clause, 'i'fiat in cr^ie it shall 
happen, that any or either of tilt said 
parties shall, at any time, during the con¬ 
tinuance of this co-partiiersbip, be.or be- 
come.inany manner incapacitated for the 
transactioa of business, or unable person- 
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ally to attend to the same, each incapa¬ 
city or onfitiiess to be judged of or de¬ 
cided by the other partners in the said 
concern, the interest of such party, or 
parties so becoming incapacitated, and 
unable to attend to business as aforesaid, 
in the said co-partnership, shall imme¬ 
diately, upon the decision of such his 
co-partners or co partner, cease and de¬ 
termine, and he shall be entitled to 
the sum of Sa. Rs. 20,000, and no 
more, as, and for, and in lieu ,of bis 
share of the profits of the said eo^rtner- 
ship, for the then current year, and as 
provided for in and by the 22d 
articles of this indenture, in the 
event of the death of any copartner 
during the said copartnership term.— 
By the 2'lth, provision was made for the 
event considered as probable of George 
Mackillop’a retirement.—And by the 
26th, the shares of the remaining paw¬ 
ners in that case are adjusted, i. e, 5. 
12th to George Mac-killo^ 3| to Cullen 
and 2^ to Bryce, there beinf no reference 
in this case to the reserved fund.-r-These 
are all the provisions of the deed to 
which it is necessary to refer, and on 
this footing the partnership continued 
till 1827, the date of the next transac¬ 
tion, except indeed (hat it appears from 
the arrangements then made that G. 
Mackillop, as had been anticipated, had 
in the interim ceased to be a partner and 
ibot the remaining partners held their 
respective interests under the 26th clause. 
Before proceeding to state the points on 
which the arrangement made and G. 
Mackillop’s retirement in 1827 differed 
from these mode in 1822, it will only be 
necessary to advert to the ^ints of 
difference; it may be convenient here 
to consider the real nature and effect of 
this reserved fund. And when ex¬ 
amined it seems of muc^ more ira- 
{Mirtauce than has been attributed to it, 
and resolve itself into little more 'than 
a contrivance, and I should have thought 
a clumsy and inconvenient contrivance, 
fur keeping the accounts of (he partner¬ 
ship, and distinguishing in some degree 
between nominal or speculative and real 
capital. The transfer of the original 
sum of 36,75,4-18 rupees was obviously 
imd merely of this nature, and t}ie an¬ 
nual appropriation of the £-]£th of the 
apparent profits can only have been a 
rough, approximation of the same ^ind^ 
to enable the reserved fund to represent, 
with moje or less accutapy the actual 
amocuit from time to time of the neces¬ 
sary allowance for commission without 
the trouble of unnecessarily making a 
f filt nuB and elaborate valuation. Besides 


this general object, there appears als,i 
from Mr. Cullen's affidavit, to have been 
an incidental convenience on the esta¬ 
blishment of this reserved fund, in faci¬ 
litating the valuation of the profits of the 
firm when such valuation became neces¬ 
sary. According to his statements, no 
actual valuation was made except of 
debts which bad become doubtful or 
precarious, since (he last valuation, all 
which had previously been so remaining 
ou the reserved fund, as a matter of 
course, unless probably where there had 
been any sums actually realized, or any 
debts written off as absolutely desperate. 
But these charges, if they were made, 
would not effect tlie reserved fund, ex> 
cept perliaps on some question of the 
computation of interests.'-fiom correctly 
representing the state of those claims, 
which had been cuDsidererl doubtful at 
the period of the former settlement, and 
still remained so. There may, however, 
be some doubt, whether Mr. Cullen, who 
does not appear to hove been in any 
case very actively concerned in the 
valuation, is correct in his notion of the 
manner in which they were made for the 
valuation made in 1827, and (he retire¬ 
ment of George Mackillop, appears on 
the face of the schedule, to have been a 
valuation ; of the whole amount of 
losses, not only of those since the last 
valuation ; and Russomoy Dutt,wlio with 
Mr. Biowuc, mt.de the valuation on Hut¬ 
ton’s retirement, cxprcsbly states, that 
all the accounts were examined, and that 
each debt was examined in detail. But 
whichever of these representations l>a 
correct, the character of tlie reserved 
fund is the same. At the time of lh« 
retirement of each paitoer there was an 
accurate valuation made (as lar as so 
conjectural a proceeding can Le treated as 
Accurate) fur the purpose of determining 
the amount, with which he ought to re¬ 
tire ; but the reserved fund, as carried 
forward fur each valuation, with the ap¬ 
propriation of profits made to it, was i 
mere rough approximation or estimate, 
and did not, with one cccasional ex¬ 
ception, in 'any way \8ry or affect (he 
interests of the cjnlinuirg partners, 
Thatone exception arose out lif the claim 
already stated, respecting ihe death or 
removal of partners, in which case, as the 
amount standing to their credit in each 
annual account, was affected by the sum 
carried tb the reserved fund, end as on 
such termination of thei;' inteiest they 
were to receive that amount witli a cer¬ 
tain compaction for the current year, 
their Bctuav interest was sidistanlially 
affut-ted bj^e existence of (be resexTO^ 
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fund. It was only in tliis rase, that any 
real effect was pruducerl, for though tlic 
annual accounts were in all cases affect* 
ed, yet they were all affected in the same 
proportion*; and, consequently, on any 
real valuation or tl<e retirement of a 
partner, if the reserved fund proved to be 
cither above or below its proper amount, 
nny sum thus introduced would be cor¬ 
rected by the transfer of the excess or 
deficiency to or from the private ac¬ 
counts of the partners.—1 have thought it 
necessary to enter thus fully into the 
nature of the resert'ed fund, because 
much importance has been attached to 
the manner, in which it has uniformly, 
at each successive valuation, required 
increase, and nti inference has been 
drawn from this, that (he valuations were 
inaccurately, if nut fraudulently tnaae;i 
an inference which cannot, I thiuk. be 
supported, when the distinction is ob¬ 
served iietween the careful valuation in 
which the fund is in each instance consti¬ 
tuted, and the loose and rough estimate by 
which it is annually increased, and when 
attention is paid to the very smali real im¬ 
portance of this annual variation. How 
little value was attached to itjin fact, ap¬ 
pears from the next deed of dissolution 
which I now proceed to state, and in 
which no notice is taken of fbe former 
reserved fund, but a new one is consti¬ 
tuted on the new valuation, and in which 
the shares of the partners are btated on 
the footing of the t^Gtb clause of the 
former deed as they stand alter G. Crut- 
lenden’s retirement, and in which, as 
J have already mentioned, no reference 
is made to the reserved fund.—The deed 
now in consideration, that of February 7, 
1827, consists like the preceding one of 
two parts: the dissolution of the old part- 
qersliip by the reiiremciit of G. Mackii-* 
lop, and the constitution of the new one 
by the accession of Bleasra. Hutton and 
Browne. A new valuation appears to 
have been had, and the amount of the 
reserved fund was increased to 49.16,000, 
the sum being composed partly of the 
actual amount then standiti^ to the ac- 
coudt of the reserved fund, partly by a 
transfer of certain other accounts and 
additions to it*, which had not previously 
been included in it, and partly by a 
transfer of 1,80,483-5 6 from the sepa¬ 
rate accounts of G. Uackillop, Cullen, 
Mid Bryce, which accounts were Accord¬ 
ingly debited wjih the several sums of 
100.000-40,241-1 -9 and 40,241-10-9 
reflectively,sums not nearly wrrespond- 
ing to the proportion of tbeir|ntere8ts te 
each other. On this footing Gvlackillop 
^retired, receiving also 100,0(^ beyond 


the amount then standing to bis credit, 
as a consideration for his retirement, 
setting this sum against the amount de¬ 
bited to liim as his proportions of tlis 
necessary increase of the reserved fund, 
really retiring with the exact sura then 
standing to his credit in the books, lliis 
retirement, therefore, is distinguished 
from the funner by appearing, allhougii 
a valuation was made as before, to have 
been adiusted with less acccuracy, and 
more on a footing of loose and general 
compruniise or adjiislnieiit, for it is 
hardly iHissible to treat the exact enrres- 
pondenoc of the lack agreeii to be given 
for his retirement on one side and taken 
for his share of the addition to ttie re¬ 
served fund, on the other, or any thing 
but a rough and summary wuy of striking 
a balance, I'sppcially when we find, that 
the^sum so debited to him for the reserved 
fund, considerably cx.*eeded his pro¬ 
per projKirtion 5-12 of the wliole amount 
required, in the former settlement the 
partner, bad been debited accurately with 
the moities due from each of them, sub¬ 
ject however to the ob.-seivntion, the dis¬ 
solution of partnership on G. iVIackillnp’s 
retirement, was* similar to that on J. 
Mackillop’s. and need not be more parti¬ 
cularly stated.—Nor is there any occa¬ 
sion to state in detail the provisions of 
the new partnership, of which the first 
clause provided for tl.e continuance pf 
the reserved fund, on tlic old fooling, 
and the /i^vision of interests between 
Cullen, Bryce,‘Hutton, and Browne, in 
the proportions of 5, 4, 3 anil 3 respec¬ 
tively; except by stating, that they 
gcneially were very similar to those 
of the former deed. There was, how¬ 
ever, one very material alteration in 
the case of the death, incapacity or ab¬ 
sence of any of the partners.—22d 
clause, that in case any of either of the 
said fatties shall hapjien to depart this 
life betorethe expiratiou of the said term 
of five years hereby created, liis cxclmi- 
t( .8 and administrators ahall not I.e al¬ 
lowed to inspect or examine the books of 
the said cojiartnership otherwise llian 
the private aceouiit of sncfi party hi> 
dying, nor in any manner to interfere m 
the ebneerns of the said copartnership 
and the estate of the party so dj iag, shall 
be entitled to his share of the profits of 
the said copartnership up to the day in 
the current year in which he shall hnppcq 
to die. when his interest in the said co¬ 
partnership shall cease*and ddter^iine. 
and that such share of profits aha/l be 
ascertained and determined by or sur¬ 
viving partners, without interference in 
any way whatever, by the represeutativea 
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ofsiuli dc^c.i-icd inrtncr; and the exe- 
futura or administrators of such p:irly 
sliall be entitled to receive the bnlnnce 
of the private account or the separate 
funds of the paityso dying (subject to 
such iiKKlilicstion as shall liave been 
agreed u[Jon the last estimate signed by 
the said J> Cullen, D. Bryce, T. Hultun 
and llobert Browne- or the survivors of 
them of the losses of the said concern) at 
the time aud in manner following, and 
not sooner or otherwise, (uiift;ss ilie siir- 
\ iting nien'bcrs shall ihinlf fit to allow 
the same to he sooner withdrawn) that is 
to say by four e<|ual annual instalments, 
one fourth part of the amount thereof at 
the expiration of each and every suc¬ 
ceeding year, the first payment to he 
made at the ex pi tat ion of one year from 
the first day ot May next preceding tii«| 
day of the death of such part]^—23(1 
clause. That in case it shall happen that 
nny or either of the said parties shall at 
any lime during the continuance of this 
(’(>iiaitnrrship be or become in any way 
inrufocitated for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness or unable personally to attend to 
the same (such incapacity and unfitness 
to be judged of and ‘decided by the other 
partners in the said concern) the interest 
of such p-arty so becoming incapacitated 
nnd unable to .aUend to business as afore¬ 
said in the said copartnership, shall im¬ 
mediately (upnti the decision of such his 
cnpaitners or copartner, cease nnd deter¬ 
mine, and he shall he entitled to his 
share of prrfits of Ihe^aid (Hiitncrship up 
to the (lay on whi(h such incapacity and 
unfitness shall be so decided on and no 
more, and that such share shall be ascer- 
teined aud determined in the same way 
and manner as provided for in and by 
the preceding 22d articles of this inden¬ 
ture in the event of the death of any 
copartner during the said copartnership 
term.—24th Clause. That in case any of 
the said partners sh-dl be compelled, 
either by ill hcaltb or any other cause, 
to proceed to Europe, the Cape of Good 
Hope or any foreign settlement, with the 
prospect of being absent from office mure 
than finir months, it shall be optional 
with the icmaiiiing partners either to 
close his account and determine and put 
an end to his interest in the said concern 
on the date of his departure, or (as they 
may think fit) to continue his interest in 
the said concern, and appropriate the 
profits that would have accrued to him 
dutthg siielS his absence to themselves, 
allowing him until liis return, which 
shall nut exceed two years and » 
jinlf from the day of his departure, at 
{tnd after the rate of or.e thousand 


pounds sterling per annum. Provided 
always that in cai h of such cases the elec¬ 
tion and determination of the remaining 
partners shall be communicated to the 
jsiriy so taking his departure prior to 
SUCH departure, if requested, in writing 
liy him.—It wilt he observed, that the 
2]th clause provided for a contingency 
not contemplated in the funner deed, 
except in the case of Q. Criiltenden; 
and that all the clauses contain this 
very material variation, that instead of 
giving the djiiig. incapable or absent 
luutm'r a stipulated sum, in addition to 
ids last annual balance, he was only to 
have liis actual share rf the proflis of the 
partnership, up to the day on which liis 
interest ceased, and athis amount was to 
bedel(>rmiiicd by his copartners, without 
* allowing his representative to interfere 
in the scltltincnt. By this provision, 
the only substantial cfTect of the reserved 
fund, such a.s 1 have represented it, was 
almost entirely done away with. But if 
they are material on this account, they 
are much more so with reference to suIj- 
st-r|uent transactions; fjr all the ifaris- 
actiona which remain to he i-lated, arose 
out of that 24th c1au.sc. In the beginning 
of 18S!&, Bryce w.-s obliged t(r go to 
England, and the other jiartncrs used « 
the {lower given to them by that clause, 
determined the partnership as far as ho 
wnsconcerned,and procci-ded to assess the 
value of his share in the propeily. It 
is material to observe, that this was done 
on liis departure, not on his death, nnd 
that Cullen, therefore, as fur ns he W'as at 
all concerned in the arrangeincnt, was 
concerned as a partner only, an<h,not ns 
executor of Bryce, the arrangement 
m.ide was umlcnibtcdly at first sight, a;^ 
extraordinary one Ihoiigh it may per- 
hnps admit of explanation, for the 
cuntinuiiig partners, who by the terms 
of their deed, hod the puw'cr ciitiicly 
ill their own liands, made indeed a 
regular valuation as before, and as Usii.nl, 
thungbt it neccssuiry to increase Iho 
amount of the reserved fund, hut they 
did not %8 before, increase it out of tho 
shares of all tlie partners either accu¬ 
rately,as in the case of Ja'incs .Vlnckilinp’s 
retirement, or loosely*as on G(mrge Me 
Kiliop's but they took the whole neces¬ 
sity iiicrca.se out of Pryce's share. It 
does not, indeed, distinctly appear, 
whether the sum so tran-sferred was the 
whole increase judged nccessarj’, for the 
reserved fund or only Bryce’s proportioa • 
of Bucjl increase, but tlie fact is undoubt¬ 
ed, bui from Bryce’s account only, was 
ony tj4> Bfer made, and that if the con- 
timiing paitaers were coubidcred liijj/le. 
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on former occasions, to contribute, 
their accounts, at all events, were not 
debited as before with the necessary con¬ 
tributions.— There remains the retire- 
meiit of Hutton on this occasion, also 
valuation was made, and a sum trans¬ 
ferred to the reserved fund : and on this 
as on the last occasion the retiring part¬ 
ner on ly was debited with the transfer, 
'ilie case, however, calls for less discus¬ 
sion than the former, because Hutton 
was a consenting party retaining the 
power of remaining here in the business, 
if dissatisfied with the terms proposed by 
the other partners who had the power of 
valuing given them. It is to be observed 
that in this case, as on the retirement of 
G. Mackillop, though an actual valuation 
was made, the terms agreed on seem to 
have been matter of conjecture or com-* 
promise, for Hutton retired with an even 
sum of two lacks, which could hardly be 
the exact amount due to him on an 
accurate valuation,—These are the se¬ 
veral transaction out of which the pre¬ 
sent claims arise. Nothing further need 
be stated before we proceed to enquire 
into the law applicable to su«h tiaiisac- 
tions. except the situation of lb| parties 
actively upposiug the claim of the re¬ 
tired purtiier4, and also of those who, 
without taking any part in the opposition 
could benefit by it if successful. They 
are all persons who have come in under 
the commission issued against Cullen 
and Browne, claiming as against them 
the whole amount of the debts due to 
them, and having the whole amount of 
their SMrts at the time of their failure 
applicable aud applied tu the discharge 
of their claims. It is s .id, indeed, that 
4hey, or some of therm were creditors 
‘ even at the time of J. Mackillop’s re- 
tiremeut, and ever since; but no dis¬ 
tinction is made between the debts then 
due, and the amount at the time of the 
failure. It is difficult, 1 think, to con¬ 
ceive a much stronger cose of consent 
ftom time to time to treat the constitut¬ 
ing partnership u their debtor, than is 
fornished by this complete hlAidiiig of 
the accounts, and in the case of J. Mac¬ 
killop the inference is yet stronger, from 
the circumstance that he was never a 

E irtner at all, with either Cullen or 
rowue, nor even ostensibly so with 
Brovne, who did not join the firm till 
long after J. Mackillop had been adver- 
tiaed' out; they cqrild never, therefore, 
have b«en in aov way responsible for the 
same dobfs; 0* Markillop also im never 
really a nattaer aHfh Browne, though the 
observaajj^^nf less iiuportancJL in Ills 
eye, may ha^-e bee? lor a 


time, from want of notice ofG. Mackillop’a 
retirement, jointly responsible, Tlie im¬ 
portance of these observations will at 
once appear from some of the expres¬ 
sions oi the Master of the Roils, in ex- 
parte Peake.—Since Anderson v. Maltby 
there is a long string of cases.—exparte 
Ruffin 6 ves. 191—exparte Taylor 14 
ves. 449 -exparte Fell 10 ves. 347—ex¬ 
parte Williams 11 ves. 3—exparte Slow 
C. K. B. L. 630—aud exparte Rowland • 
sou 1 Rose*416,—in which it is esta¬ 
blished, thsf joint credittirs have no 
equity us against the joint efi'ects, but 
witat they claim through the medium of 
the partners themselves—that a joint 
cieditor, if he dues nut lake the remedy 
that the law gives him by action, and by 
proceeding to seize upon the joint efTccts, 
has no lien upon them; his equity, to 
have t^e joint effects applied to the joint 
debts, is through the medium of the 
partner, and fur the sake of the partner, 
except in those cases where a bank¬ 
ruptcy or a death takes place, in whirh 
case the equity operates through the 
medium of the deceased partner, or the 
partner wlio has become a bankrupt. 
Tlien, you srrnngeTor the payment of 
the debts by the joint effects, and they 
become divisible in that way ; but if 
joint creditors do not interpose, the two 
partners, if they make a fair contrast 
ea'erisr.,—if they do actually dissolve 
the partnership—if they fully effect a 
dissolution w-jlh a contract for division of 
the property—^if Kicy make an actual 
assignment by deed—if pussessiuti is de¬ 
livered upon that, and enjoyment makes 
it peifect—if all these circumstances 
take place, and there is nothing of fraud 
im(>eaching the transaction, then of con¬ 
sequence, us is determinated in all these 
(ases, the joint property becomes sepa¬ 
rate property by virtue of that contract, 
and the joint property is throughout to 
he treated as separate property, and the 
joint creditors cannot follow it afterwards, 
but it becomes the separate estate of the 
imrtner remaining, and the retiring part¬ 
ner has lost all bis benefit from it ami 
the joint creditors, although tley may 
undoubtedly proceed against the two 
partners, (for their agreement to dissolve 
does not deprive the joint creditors of 
tlieir right of applying for payment to 
tliose wlio are responsible to themj but 
with respect to the effects, they become 
from that moment the separate property 
of the parly who has bought tbemvjust 
as iDuch as if he had acquired tbetQ fii 
market over any stranger. Ikese prin¬ 
ciples are all wrong if this contract ia 
not gojd. How can the separate credti 
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tors in June 1815, go bark to* the trans- 
uciiuu in Uclober 1B14, and say that the 
contract then entered into was nut good P 
They must claim and operate their 
equity through.—Lightoiler tried toiuva- 
hilate it, and I have shewn he had no 
equity to im|ieach it. Upon what ground 
do these assignees impeach it P They 
are the assignees of the separate estate. 
What right have the assignees to this as 
separate estateP If the coulfart is good 
fnr nothing it is joint estate, ail this free¬ 
hold property, and all the utensils, and 
every thing else, ought to be considered 
as joint projierly if this deed is good for 
nothing. How can that possibly beP 
'I hey receive it and so did Lightoiler, he 
obtained credit upon it as his separate 
property. It is impossible to undo it,^ 
alter au interval from October to the 
June following, uhen he was held*out as 
the sole owner—when he acted as the 
sole owner—a hen there was a convey¬ 
ance whii li put him in possession as sole 
owner, they cannot be made joint effects 
but they must be the sepuiate property of 
Lightoiler. 7hen you must ajiply that 
principle tliroughout. How do they be¬ 
come soP By \irtueof this contract.— 
llien, is not this contract good P Can 
you, in one breath say, 1 take it as se¬ 
parate estate, and say the contract is 
good for nothing.—and, 1 will not pay 
for the scjmrate estate I have thus ac¬ 
quired ? But if they are willing to say, 
we abandon it, and take it 'hs joint pro¬ 
perty, they cannot do that,—it has be¬ 
come separate propeity. and if it has 
once become separate property it must 
be treated so throughout. Then, if it 
has become separate properly, W'hat is the 
simple result? Why, that you must pay 
fur it according lo the ordinary case, yo’i 
have bought an estate and have not ]^id 
for it. It has become yours, ^ is yours 
absolutely, it is to go as your separate 
property, but subject to the equity al¬ 
ways attaching on property bought to an¬ 
swer for the purchase money if it has not 
been paid. In that view ol it, it appears 
to me a-wery simple cose ; and that, sup¬ 
posing the circumstances of the state of 
the account at the time, and the maimer 
in which it was bought, and the dissolu¬ 
tion to be as stated'', those facts make no 
difference, provided there be no circum¬ 
stances of fraud which are put out of 
question on this ca#e. The separate cre- 
dituj^t of Lightoiler are bound to consider 
Ibis* (as they do consider it) as separate 
property, and their debts have been con-^ 
traded on the footing and faith of this 
becoming separate property. To that 
extent they huve a t^ar right to hold it 


as separate property against [the joiut 
creditors, but upon the same principle 
that 1 secure to them all this property as 
becoming the separate property of Ligh- 
tol'er from the moment of this contract, 
of necessity they must pay for the estate 
upoi the principle that the estate must 
pay for that coatract by virtue of whuh 
it has become separate propeity. —~ 
It is nut very easy to say that on these 
grounds the mere fact of the niaiiuer in 
which all the parties claiming under this 
iusolvency are interested, dues not pre¬ 
vent them from objecting to the applica¬ 
tions now made in the Jaw, uiileiM on Uie 
ground of distinct and absolute fraud. 
But if this be a prul^able result from the 
new relation of the parties it is one whuh 
sfuliuws much mure conclusively from 
other principles eslublibhed by ibe same 
case of exparte Peake, which has been 
referred on both 8id<.s as containing, 
and which undoubtedly does contaio the 
fullest and most complete exposition of 
the law on this subject. It will not, 
therefore, be necessary to refer to all the 
cases reviewed in it but taking that case 
itself as our guide it ajipears to lie fully 
established, that the mere fact of the ia- 
solvency of a partnership at the time of 
dissolution does not invalidate the chunia 
of the retiring partners, arising out of 
that dissolution if it were made fairly be¬ 
tween the parties theiii8clve3,and that rases 
may exist (tor the dissolution between 
Peake and Lightoiler was treated as such 
a case) where even the knowledge of the 
partners that the firm was insolvent would 
not prevent the dissolution from being a 
bonajute transaction, now, if this can be 
law and its beiqg so. is not even called in 
question, it follows, that the whole qjies^ 
tion turns on the existence, or non-exist¬ 
ence or actual fraud, that there can be no 
fraud in law, arising out of the situation 
of ibe |iarties,of which they wereor ought 
to have been cugnisantr but that Jbere 
must have been fraud in fact. The prin¬ 
ciples on which the question is to be de¬ 
rided, cfonot be more distinctly stated 
than they are by the Master of the Rolls 
in p. 357. The ground- on which the 
assignees have endeavouced to defeat the 
contract, is upon an idea that they have 
a right to go bai-k to the transaction in 
Oct.. I8l4, and that finding the partner- 
sbig involved at that periud, and the *f- 
fain nut then wound up, they have a 
right to take the account against Peake» 
and to gaake himreaponsible fora part^. 
the joint debts afterwards paid by Lign-' 
toller, these debts being so paid by the 
sale of goods furnishea to Lightoiler by 
the new credtton; those credih'ira hsv- 
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ing. it U cootcnded, with respect to such 
joint property, nn rrjuity uhkli the 
bankrupt iiiniuelf Imd not. I ailmit, that 
if two co-|»titncr.s rnicr into a contract, 
for tbe purpose of defruiidirg their joint 
creditors, the one agreeiti(; to pernut the 
other to witluliow money out of the reach 
of the joint crcilitura, such a continct 
is fraudulent and invalid. 1 hat I take 
to be the piinciplc upon which Anderson 
r. Mallhy u'lih lUci'lcd. It has been said, 
that case hits teen shaken ty the Ix>rd 
t'hanctilor. However that may be, and 
whatever may be its anibority, it dues 
nut njipear to me to aflect the present 
ease. In that case there was a strong 
ground to believe fraud was intended 
and it does not «arrant- me in deeluring 
generally tliat the mere v‘irciiini>lanceso& 
the partnership I eing ot that lime in such 
a slate that their joint effects were not 
sufiivicnt to pay their joint debts, will, 
perse, be Buificicnt to invalidate a dis* 
solution of ]>attaership made fairly be* 
tween the partners themselves ; no fraud 
was intended by I jghluller; he ]>aid the 
Joint creditors; there was, therefore, no 
contrivance with I'eake to pnt tiie joint 
effects into n state to Itcncfit Peeke. An* 
derson r. Alaltby, thcrefoie, dues not ap* 
ply.*—!! is perfectly consistent with these 
views to say. as I should undoubtedly be 
disposed to say myself, and as I under¬ 
stand oilier judges to have said here on si¬ 
milar occasions, to whom reference was 
inadeontbe argument, that in the conduct 
li a Lusineaa of the extent and nature of 
ly possible to conceive n case in which a 
that now under question, it would behsrd- 
]>artner, retiring with the knowledge, or 
lather in the belief, tlia^ his ftrm was in* 
so^’cnt, and drawing out a eousideroble 
sum of money from, or establishing a 
Iiersonnl claim against such insolvent 
him, ought not to he considered ns at¬ 
tempting fraudulently to withdraw him¬ 
self, from his respousibilities, and to 
obtain a payment, or credit, to which be 
was nut entitled* But the decision 
in exparte I'eake. establislies. this, that 
it is onlyosevidenre of actual fraud, that 
even kfluH ledge of the iitsolvency is 
material, and that the mere fact of insol¬ 
vency itself, is of no importance what- 
cvetr, except as evidence, from which 
tlikt knowledge may be inferred, 
for the piir^e of using it as evidence 
ati4^ evidence only, of. the fraudu¬ 
lent'.' desigu. , la other words, kuw- 
/evar foolish or SBOguiue the views of the 
' leirtners may'have, been, if they were 
sincere the arrangements foniided on 
them Wfli'be binding.—But it tins be the 
laul ryi^tion fur decision, tlie cose sceius 


to me have come to an end. Wiili re¬ 
spect to the earlier adjustments, those on 
the retirement of the two Messrs. Mac- 
killups. it would be very dillicult. 1 
think, at this lime, to roiiie to any satis- 
factoiy conclusion, whether the house 
was then really solvent or insolvent. 
tVilb respect to the later adjustments 
it is almost impossible not to suppose^ 
that llicy wer^. made on an erroneous 
view of tbw prosperity and stability of 
the house. «1 sliull have o' casion to ad • 
vert again to these circurasuuccs, iiml 
will not dwell upon them now. But with 
respect to the sincerity of the transac' 
tiona, and the manner in w hicb all parties 
sought to arrive at tlie truth, and believe 
they had reached it, it seems to me diflt- 
cuit even to entertain a suspicion, unloss 
*\hc mere fact that a conclusion is errone- 
uus is*tu be treated as dcckivc evidence 
that it IS dishonest,a rule w bich will liar dly 
be adopted by any/one. who remembers 
liow much individual character infliicnces 
opinion, and with what certainty, espe¬ 
cially ill cases oif deep personal interest 
a sanguine man over rules, and a des¬ 
ponding man under-values, his actual 
situation, and Ins probabilities of success. 
—My reasons for thinking these bona 
fide transactions may be very shortly 
atnled. J pass over, not as thinking them 
immaterial, but attaching more import¬ 
ance to other parts of the case, the nlR- 
davitsof Mr. Cullen and Mr. I.eightun, 
os to Ibeirofiaioq,of the stability of the 
firm, and the reason of its failure notwitb- 
atanding. 1 pass over also the opinion of 
tlie meeting of the creditors of 1833, to 
which, especially with Kussnmoy Butt's 
declnraliun, cs to the manner in which 
the deductions were then estimated, 1 
^attach no value whatever; those gentle¬ 
men, however competent to form an 
opinion on ascertained facts, had no facts 
befuie them, on which real dependence 
could be placed. But, I find these facts 
u'idispuled. All the retiring piirtners 
left large sums in the firm: this is, of 
course, a very strong evidence thiit they 
considered it a very beoefici%l invest¬ 
ment. - The absence of evidence to this 
effect WHS much relfed on by the couii in 
bolding retiiiog partners liable in Duvid 
V. Ellice, 5 fi and (J 196, a ease in which 
the law was enforced as strongly as in 
niniosl any which can be cited against 
the reliiing partner, but in wltiib tlie 
only cluirn made, unlike tjiose un;[lcr the 
present insolvency, was against all ^jie 
old i>urtuerB, and only for the debt due 
front, the old partnership. But still 
stronger evidence of what a person inti- 
niutci) a quaibted with the tronsactiuus 
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of tbe Arm might believe, is furnished 
by the conduct of Mr, Wolfe, the former 
book-keeper, and the person, of all men, 
best acquainted with the affairs of the 
house,and who himself left his own funds 
to a large extent, (and, according to the 
practice so unfortunately general here, 
large funds also) of which he;^was a trus¬ 
tee. in the hands of the house, when he 
quitted it. The retiring partners might 
have had some! notion of acting illibe- 
bcrally, or dishonorably, if they with¬ 
drew their balances; but Wolfe could 
hardly, especially after the retirement of 
Air. G. Cruttenden, to whom he is said to 
have been related, have so acted, except 
from his notion of his own interest.—A 
btill more material circumstance is the 
manner in which the valuations were 
made! 'i*he absence of valuations was 
one of the circumstances most relied on 
by Lord Loughborough, when he treated 
the dissolution in Anderson r. Maltby as 
fraudulent. “ It is a transaction as upon 
a supposed settlement of account, with¬ 
out any examination of the books, dis¬ 
cussion of the vouchers, estimate of stock 
made up ; a way in which no partners 
e\er settled their accounts." Upon a 
dissolution 2 v. 925:). But the evidence 
of good faith is peculiarly strong in 
this case, when we consider the enor¬ 
mous labour and tediousness of the valu¬ 
ation ; a valuation not made by any 
rough assessment, but by minute consi¬ 
deration of an estimate o^ea^^rticular 
debt, and being the employment, as I 
think it was stated, though 1 cannot find 
it upon my notes, of several weeks or 
some months; a period, indeed, to which, 
considering the extent of the transactions 
of the firm, a valuation so made must 
almost necessarily have extended. All 
this is intelligible and consistent, if the 
object of the parties were to ascertain 
the real condition of the firm: but 
surely, if it were a mere blind to conceal 
a fraudulent transaction, it is the most 
laborious and inconvenient mode of en¬ 
deavouring to throw dust in the eyes which 
was ever resorted to—-But the strongest 
argument yet remains to be stated.— 
In the case of Bryce there was only one 
party to the valuation, the continuing 
partners; but their interest was entirely 
adverse to his, and it is impossible to 
suppose they allowed him more than 
they were satisfied he was entitled to.—' 
In ail t^ otherfaaes tbe valuations were 
ma^ ^tween parties having adverse 
interests. The Council in opposition to 
those claims, felt the importance of Ais 
fact, and attempted to obviate its effect 


by referring to the circnnistance, that 
('ullen and Bryce, brought no capital 
into the firm, and might, therefore bo 
glad to get into tbe firm, upon almost 
any te.-ms The argument, such as it is, 
docs not apply to Browne and Hutton; 
nor is it in any cose to think of much 
value. Whatever were their own situa¬ 
tions, it could not be their interest to 
give more than a fair value for the busi¬ 
ness they were admitted into, or to allow 
James Mackillop to withdraw more than 
his fair share of the assets of the partner¬ 
ship; and even were it established ^at 
he hod driven rather a hard bargain wfth 
them, the fact of their having consented 
to unfavorable terms^ would furnish 
strong evidence of the real value they 
attached to the possession of a share in 
*tbe business. It was said also that the 
incoming partners were ignorant of the 
business, and, therefore, easily liable to 
imposition ; but this observation does not 
apply to Cullen, who had for some years 
been employed in, and familiar with, 
the transactions of the house; nor in 
any case to the continuing partners 
whose interests were necessarily identi¬ 
cal with those of the incoming, and ad¬ 
verse to those of the retiring partners.— 
The inference of good faith and sincerity 
to be derived from these circumstances, 
is, in my mind, much too strong to be 
rebutted by mere evidence, ^t the 
opinions formed were even grossly and 
absurdly wrong. And it is not pre¬ 
tended that the evidence, furnished by 
the examination of the accounts, goes 
further. It may, therefore, seem unne¬ 
cessary to proce^ even briefly to discuss 
the case made in opposition to these 
claims. But these cases are of so much 
,importance, and it is so desirable that the 
parties should not incur additional ex¬ 
pense, unless they have some reasonable 
prospect of benefit from it, that I will ad¬ 
vert generally to the principal heads pf 
evidence adduced, for the purpose of 
shewing that many of them do not, if X 
am right m to tbe ggneral principles, 
involved in the decision of these cases, 
really bear out the conclusions sought to 
be drawn from them ; and that in some 
instances also, at least to a very conside¬ 
rable portion of the claims, there exiqt 
other ^nd independent answers to the 
opposition made to them. For this pur¬ 
pose it*will be most convenient to begin 
with the earliest case, that of James Mac- 
killop. Any observations made on it, 
which apply to tbe others, need not of 
tonrae be repeated. Now, it is in the 
first place to be observed, that the vala- 
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•tion made, was of tiie. assets' of the 
fitm of 18^2, the date of Mr. James 
Mackillop’s relirenentf as between him- 
self and his partners. Captain Warlow's 
affidavit refers entirely to the state of the 
accounts of 1825, when J. Mackillop was 
advertised out, and therefore bears very 
indirectly on the question of the good 
faith of the prior valuation. And the 
same observation applies to the affidavit 
with reference to G. Mackillop's case, 
which is mode as to the state of affairs in 
18S1, whereas this valuation was of the 
state in 1827 . It the solvency of the 
ifirm at the time of the effectual retire¬ 
ment of the partners were the question, 
these affidavits would be very material. 
Mot, wkb referbnce to the good faith 
of Ae valuations and dissolution, they 
seem rather to support than to invalidate 
it; for we find, looking to the items, and 
embracing them also with Russomoy 
Dutt’s evidence, that in each case every 
debt was dealt with according to its 
pasticuiar circumstances; the whole, or 
a part of the debt being off, aathe re¬ 
covery was considered more or less des¬ 
perate. [Here, the learned J udge read 
irom the schedule of Captiuji Warlow’s 
affidavit several items of debts, and com* 
aaented on thein. 3 —These observations 
apply to the schedule B and R, the sche¬ 
dule which comprises debts treated as 
bod or doubtful: the schedule of the 
insolvents, 12 year s after the valuation 
does not require any particular notice 
Another objection, however is made to a 
particular portion of J. Mookillop’s claim, 
which is derived from the transfer of a 


large sum from Bryce's account to his, 
•ontrary, as it is said, to the term of part- 
aetahip by which no*pBrtner was to draw 
out more than a given sum in the year. 
There ist however, no reason for sup * 
posing that this was not done with the 
privity and consent of all the persons 
mterested, who must have been eogni- 
daot of it, and might waive a stipulation 
Introduced only for their benefit and 
security; nori? this were otherwise, is 
the objection one which* tbe parties 
making tl^ oppaition, or the general 
body of the CMditors, can be interested in 
making. Ae oetween J. Ifockillcm’s and 

g ryce’s representatives neither of whom 
ipeacb the transaetion f it must bv taken 


to be correct; and as to tbe enditors, if 
deducted from J. Mackiliop ''8 <daim, it 
.would have to,to-added to Brycp’s ba- 
ku^, and they therefore could derive no 
' heoefit frojos the tsansfbr, untlss contrary 
|e their a|Mement, and in my opinion A. 
Mackilh||pu daim can be eiifoiced but 
, Btj[co’s^cannot.—There is, however, 


anotlier objection to the claim of Mr. J. 
Mackillop affecting its account only! for 
certainly the sums stated in tbe schedule 
A. of Captain lyarlow’s affidavit cannot, 
without further information, be exactly 
recorded with' those deposed to by Mr. 
Cullen. 1 do not in this speak of tbe 
clerical errors of 1822 or 1825, os ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Swinboe'a affidavit: for 
in this respect when that error is cor¬ 
rected, (here is an inconsistency, hut 
there is qp apparent discrepancy in the 
sums previously drawn out, which will 
very likely be removed by inspection of 
tbe books. The assignee is not a mrty 
to Ae present litigation, beyond re¬ 
quiring tbe order of Ae Court, before 
he proceeds to make Ae payment: but 
Ae creditors have a right to his vigi¬ 
lance, and I shall not, therefore, order in 
Ihia case the payment of the sum clmm- 
ed, but of (be sum, which on inspestiog 
the account of J. Mackillop wiA tbe firm, 
ahall appear to be due. In all probabili¬ 
ty, when the books are before him, he 
will find the amount clmmed to be cor¬ 
rect; but I will not, on Ae extract 
furniAed to me, take upon myself to 
state in a casewben it is disputed whether 
it is or is not so.—Before quitting the 
cause of J. Mackillop, Acre is one obser¬ 
vation which may naturally affect the 
expediency of instituting any further pro¬ 
ceedings concerning his claim; though 
it is not the ground on which I havo 
framed n^ppinion. Whether the amount 
of his claim is Correct or not it is clear on 
boA statements, that he has, since the 
dissolution of the partnerships, drawn 
fromtbe firm a sum more than suffi¬ 
cient, had there been no transactions on 
the other side of the account, to exhaust 
Ae whole balance due to him op tbe 
dissolulion. It ia a question very fit for 
the consideration of Ae counsel opposing 
bis clhim, whether be could not nave a 
right to apply Aese payments to him, to 
the aatisfaction of his original claim, 
«;bich would Aen be extinguished; and 
whether then any balance due to him, 
which would then necesaprily result 
from subsequent deposits, would not be 
a sum free from- all partnership con¬ 
sideration and entitled to payment ex¬ 
actly on tbe same footing as tlie balance- 
due to any other depositor. It does not 
appear) whether the same question could 
arise on any of Ae other claims, if it 
dMs, it iaof coarse equally fit for corn- 
sideration then.—'The questioiih arising 
on O. Mackillop’s retirement, are Sarl|r 
tt^same, and need not be agaiu di^ 
cined. The lapse of time befose Ao- 
insolvency, indeed, is not ao great, and 
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flic schedule C, therefore, is entHied to 
■Mnewhat more attention in this case, 
than in the other; but not enough to 
require any detailed discussion. Ihere 
is an interval of sefven years, even in 
this case. There is, however, a new 
schedulc introduced, which calls for some 
observations, or rather, perhaps, which 
leads to the consideration of a class of 
cases wliich seems to have been estimated 
on very fallacious principles, ,f mean the 
debts secured by property or insurances, 
and which were treated as^ood assets to 
the whole araoant of the constantly in* 
creasing debt. hetber they were 
rightly so treated, must depend on the 
circumstances of our particular case; 
while the debt continued within the 
value of the property, or the security 
they were so when it exceeded that 
value, they ceased to be so. Bdt we 
find from Uussomoy Dutt's evidence, 
that in cases where there was no hope of 
payment in any other way, the sums 
treated as recoverable, were from time to 
time diminiohed to an amount, which it 
w’os supposed might be obtained; and it 
is difficult to conceive this done at all, 
unless it were done bona Jide with a 
view of really correcting the estimates. 
Tliese are, pqrhnps, the most questiona¬ 
ble points of the valuation, certainly 
those, on which it secins to me most diffi¬ 
cult to suppose tliat the valuations were 
made conect on a safe principle; but 
there does not appear to Cne (o be 
enough, when viewed in conjunction 
with the evidence already staled on the 
other side, to establish a case, or to raise 
any material suspicion. Unit the valua¬ 
tions were not fairly and sincerely made. 
There is only one particular objection 
arising out of G. Mackiliop s retirement, t 
It appears that after his retirement a large 
sum of 90,000 rupees was traryfened 
from his account to Hutton’s; and 
another I believe of the same amount 
to Browne’s. This appears to have 
been in correction of some real or sup¬ 
posed error in the previous settlement, 
and it is consequently relied on not as 
affecting the correctness of the balance 
claimed by G. llackillop, >vhich it re- 
dneed, but as shewing the invalidity or 
suspicious nature of the valuations. 1 
■aonfeta it has not that effect on my mind. 
The nature and history of the transaction 
is not very veil explained, though the 
allowance U said to be one which 6. 
Mackiliop was not comi^lled to make; 
but It is cleur that it took ^ace exclusively 
■between bim.and the incoming partners, 
button aod Browne; (both of whom 
brought money into the firm) that 


Cullen and Bryec had no share In 
neither contributing to the amount le- 
ceive'd by those gentlemen nor receiving 
any corresponding sum from G. Mackil¬ 
iop, .ind that the settlement, therefore, 
whatever it was, proceeded on grounds, 
not affecting the general valuation, in 
which all the parties would have been 
alike interested.—The next case is that 
of Mr. Cullen as executor of Bryce. It 
diffors in its circumstances very matari- 
ally from any other, and for sometime I 
inclined to think that the result muM 
differ also. The character of a regular 
transaction and contract between file 
parties, seems to be wanting, the partner¬ 
ship not having been determined by the 
will of Bryce,T)ut,as U was at first stated, 

^ by his death, or, as it ailcrwardc turned 
out, by his partners in consequenee of hia 
absence. Tlie assignment of a certain 
sum, to him, therefore, seemed to be a 
mere estimate, and liable to be corrected, 
even if the others were not so. But 
in reference to the deed of partnership, 
the clauses already fully stated provide 
fur this case, and make the settlement so 
effected completely a matter of contract 
and stipulation between the parlies; and 
it is consequently as Liuding upon them 
as any other contract, except that being 
carried into eflbct by only one party, it 
is mure liable to suspicion of fraud. 
These suspicions, however, could not be 
suspicions of fraud in favor of Bryce, 
and 1 have already pointed out that the 
arrangement actually made, if it requires 
explanation at all, requires it from sopie 
appearances of his being hardly dealt 
with. -I see, therefore, no reason for 
refusing the claim made in his bebalfi 
To a large proportion of it, at all events, 
no objectioD could apply, for the sum 
allowed to Bryce on his removal wstf only 
55, 027: 10: 9: and the remainder of 
the sura claimed is constituted to a small 
extent, of accumulatiuna of interest, hut 
mainly of two sums of ]6,00p and 
17,993 4, received after Bryde's 4afl||tb, 
from ait insurance on his life, and ojf a 
sum 40,000 transferred from J. ]ptackil- 
lop’s account as a fund for fivs benefit of 
.Bryce's family. These tfunu altogether 
exceed file balance now claimed, some 
paymenta having apparently been made; 
and to these, at all events, no objection 
can ppssihly attach. It is a auflicient 
liarcbhip on tha estate that the whole of 
this property should Have been placed 
in the haddaof the firm by the executor, 
,when nooe of it .ought to have bfen 
there; for the four yean stipulated ,by 
the partnership deed for the withdrafr^ 
of partnership funds bad expired iDme* 
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Mmo before the failure; and this in a cue 
where objectioua to deal otherwise with 
the anets, did not even arise merely out 
of the general duty of an executor, but he 
was expressly directed by the will to in> 
Test all property “ upon Govt, or other 
good securities.” —The only remaining 
cue, that of Mr. Hutton, is undoubtedly 
much the most suspicious of the whole. 
It is said, that he wu never advertised 
out of the firm at all; but there is some 
evidence that his retirement was commu¬ 
nicated to the constituents, and though 
this is not very distinctly proved there is 
no contradiction of it. The principal 
circumstances of suspicion, besides those 
already noticed, in stating the dissulunon, 
are the compurafive nearness to the time 
of failure, the degree to which, by^he 
lapse of time, some of the accounts, espe^ 
daily those of debts due from factories, 
or secured by insurances, had accumu¬ 
lated, and the very singular evidence of 
the writing off very large debts of the 
close of April, and beginning of May 
1833, almost immediately after the esti¬ 
mates submitted to the meeting of credi¬ 
tors. It is difficult not to conclude from 
this that the concerns of the^hoiise were 
in a state which, when proper attention 
was given to them, would require con¬ 
siderable modification of the estimates 
previously made, and if this was the case 
within three years of Mr Hutton's retire¬ 
ment, it is at least enough to raise suspi¬ 
cion that the estimate then made was not 
made on very sound principles. But I 
have already said that the question is not 
the correctness but the good faith of the 
estimate. Now it is in evidence that the 
estimate was almost entirely made by 
Russomoy Dutt, nohe of the partners 
except Mr. Browne, at all interfering, 
and be very little. Russomoy Dutt says 
he was left almost entirely to himself. 
He had no interest to favor any of the 
partners; certainly not, as a continuing 
Inmate of the house, to favor the retiring 
partner. On his estimate, a certain sum 
is added to the removed fund, and the 
whole of this,not by bis advi8e,nor for any 
reason witbirr bis knowledge, is debited 
to Mr. Huttpn. Considering how this 
valuation was made, I see no reason to 
impejsch its fairness, and certainly con- 
. sidering the way in which its resi/lts were 
dealt with, no reason to think Mr. Hutton 
would suppose he was retiring w^tb more 
than be was fuUy entitled to.—Hwkaru, 
April 24. « 

A rumour has prevailed in the Bazar, 
that it to in contemplation to impole 
duties u^o Europe go^s on passing cer- 
Matioas ia the Western Provinces, 


and in consequence there Is a momen¬ 
tary suspension of purchases of metals, 
8 cc., in Calcutta for Mirzapore. The 
Chamber of Commerce has perhaps done 
Well to take notice of the report for the 
purpose of satisfying itself and the public 
by a reference to Government, but we 
cannot perceive the least probability 
of such a measure being in contempla¬ 
tion. 

We a^e glad to hear that the " Un- 
covenantod Servants' Pension Fund for 
Widows" is now in operation, and that a 
considerable proportion of the first sub¬ 
scriptions has been already paid up. 

We are now in possession of the report 
of the Calcutta Committee upon the com¬ 
munications lately received from Eng¬ 
land. 'J'here is a passage in the Madras 
report, quoted from Captain Grindlay’a 
cuBerespondence, which appears somewhat 
inexplicable. He writes on the 2d of 
January,—” I feel the want of funds, 
but 1 will do what 1 can," be. This 
want of funds is certainly a little extra¬ 
ordinary, fur not only had he received 
£30U from Madras, but £500 out of a 
remittance of £1,003 by the Bengal 
Committee, and it is believed also a 
further sum of £20U for which he had 
applied. Surely £800, or £1,000, was 
enough to cover every class of expenses 
at home, duriiig the short period of his 
agency, inclnding the printing of the 
pamphlet and the paid authorship of it. 
Captain Gyndlay being, we understand, 
only the nominal author. 

The Bank of Bengal has published its 
correspondence with Government, on the 
subject of the Bank of India prospectus, 
together with an elaborate and valuable 
minute by Mr. Fiillarton on Banking in 
India, drawn up, we understand, at the 
request of the Governor General, and 
the draft of a Charter Act intended to 
Bupelnede the present Charter of the 
Bank. These documents are introduced 
with a preface; the answers of the Di¬ 
rectors to the letter of Government re- 

? airing their opinion upon the Bank of 
ndia project; and the miputes of the 
Directors are also given. At the end of 
the pamphlet is a separate correspond¬ 
ence with Government on the subject of 
establishing branch Banks, and extend¬ 
ing the circulation of Bengal Bank 
notes in the western provinces, by allow¬ 
ing them to be received in the collector's 
treasuries. The objej^tion o^ Govern¬ 
ment that this could not be permitted 
unless arrangements were made to se¬ 
cure the cashing of notes at some princi¬ 
pal stations in the western provinces, has 
been met by an offer to establish a depot 
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at Allahabad. A memorandum of a plan to 
effect this has beeq sabinitted byMr Dorin. 

Hurkaru has noticed with repro¬ 
bation one feature in the proposed modifi¬ 
cations of the existing Bank Charter, the 
intention to give the Bank the power of 
*■ buying and selling bills of exchange.” 
This, our contemporary considers a very 
dangerous power inconsistent with a re¬ 
cent resolution of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce declaring it to be “ inexpedient 
to support any bank combining’ the issue 
of notes payable on demand With foreign 
exchange operations,” and equally iu- 
consistent with the principles of caution 
laid down in the prefatory reinaiks con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet. 'Ihat a majority 
in the Chamber of Commerce desire to 
restrict the Bank us much as possible 
from all interference in exchange busi¬ 
ness, is true; but it does not thenct; fol¬ 
low that such business may not be both 
profitable to the bank, and, under the 
management of the Bank, profitable to 
the public, by tending to limit the fluc¬ 
tuations of exchange and offering a me¬ 
dium of undoubted credit to persons out 
of trade and at a distance, to procure bills 
at any time upon London, &c., without 
trouble or anxiety. But the objection 
to “ permanent investments not prompt¬ 
ly realizable at the moment of want,” 
does not ajipl y to a descripl ion of business 
• which may lie carried on to a certain 
extent without locking up capital at all, 
the Bank selling its own byis at one rate 
of exchange while it purchased mercan¬ 
tile bills or bills drawn against goods at 
another rate. Nor again does it follow 
that the Bank will avail itself of the 
power which it is thought desirable to 
have, except when that power can be 
used without any risk of inconvenience. 
The discretion of the directors,we should' 
hope, in that particu'ar may l.e trusted, 
as in the management of its Srdinary 
business, which at every step requires the 
employment of much judgment and cir¬ 
cumspection. 

The Supplementary Illack Act .—To 
W. Spiei^ Esq., and other Inbabilants of 
the Provinces subject to the Presidency 
of Fort William.-—Legislative.—Gentle¬ 
men,—1 am directed by the Right tlun. 
the Governor General in Council, to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of your memorial 
dated the 26th ultimo, and in reply to 
acquaint you, that your objections to the 
proposed law therein referred to, will 
recei^^he mtist attentive consideration 
ofthe Legislative Council, 1 am, &c.— 
(Signed) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Sec. 
to the Govt, of India.—Council Chamber, 
let May, 1837. 


Scuir/ in Ilydrabad.’—Mt, Burns, 
during a visit to the Ameers of Sciud, 
having remarked that although the lands 
in Scind were fertile, yet through bud 
management their capabilities lay dor¬ 
mant; but if some eflicient European 
was engaged to superintend the agricul¬ 
tural and the revenue affairs of the 
country .both would improve, the Ameers 
have made up their minds to act upon 
that gentleman’s opinion, particularly as 
they have already seen tlie good effects 
of u similar arrangement in the posses¬ 
sions of Meer Moraud Ally, who has en¬ 
gaged one Mr. Simon, whose wise policy 
has been productive of much benefit to 
the ruler and the ruled. 

We are told that the 'reason for ex- 
^pting Bombay and Madras and other 
^aces on the continent of India from the 
provision in the customs’ act of last year, 
which allowed sugar to be exported from 
Calcutta to all British possessions, duty 
free in British ships, or on payment of 
three per cent, if shipped on foreign bot¬ 
toms, is—to prevent sugar intended for 
the Gulph being covered by fraudulent 
passes taken out for Bombay or some 
other po{t in British India,—a trick 
which, it seems, the Arab and Persian 
traders are quite up to. 

Ciieu'ars in the Revenue Jlepurtment 
—To the Commissioner of the Revenue 

for the Division of-: Sir,—It is 

the desire of the Board that the object 
for which the Government has been 
pleased to declare that, in the appoint¬ 
ment of deputy Collectors under regula¬ 
tion 9, 1833, a preference among can¬ 
didates in all other respects equally qua¬ 
lified will be given to those who may be 
acquainted with*the F.Dglish language,^, 
should be kept distinctly in view by all 
oilicers under their jurisdiction.— 2iX. 1 
am, therefore, directed to request that 
you will on your own part, and through 
your Bulxirdinates, encourage as much as 
possible the use of the English language 
in the transaction of public business and 
in public correspondence by uncove¬ 
nanted dd{iuty Collectors qualified to take 
advantage of such encouragement, and 
that you will receive and cause to be re¬ 
ceived from them iu English all letters 
reports, and statements, which at present 
are>isaBlly furnished in that language 
by covenanted officers.—3d. Unless you 
can ^int out sufficient reason why it 
should be otherwise, the Board consider 
there ctyi exist no necessity fur these 
officers or their subordinates, naing the 
Persian language in the execution of 
their duties which may be exclusively 
transacted cither in English or Bc^ale#. 
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«^th. Tho Board bopa lo be able at no 
diitantdate to propote a definite plan for 
the discontinuance of the Persian Ian* 
goaga in revenue ofRces, and the sub* 
atftution fur it of English and the verna¬ 
cular language of each provinre,—and 
they will gladly receive from you any 
suggestions upon the subject that you 
may be able to supply. Meanwhile they 
are utterly opposed to forcing the use of 
Persian into new offices, and upon a new 
dess of officers, who rarely understand 
that language, and they are satisfied that 
3-0U will gladly co-operate wkh them in 
preventing such an abuse from arising or 
extending.—1 have &c., (Signed) C, E. 
TREVELYAN. Additional Secretary.— 
Sadder Board of Revenue, Fort William 
the 16th May, 1837. ^ 

To the Commissioner of Revenue 

JTor the Division of - -; Sir,—1 am 

directed to transmit, for the informa¬ 
tion and guidance of yourself and 
your subordinairs, particularly of the 
apecial deputy Collectors, the accompa¬ 
nying copy of a letter from the Secy to 
the Bengal Govt in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 2d inst.—2d. It is ex¬ 
pected you will observe that tjie several 
apecial deputy Coliecturs shall cunfinc 
their operations, in the first instance, to 
the investigation of tenures claimed as 
rent-free, and to large and valuable 
tracts of unquestionably recent alluvial 
formation.—3d. With reference to the 
second paragraph of ihe orders of Govt 
you will impress ou your subordinates 
slue attention to the anxiety of the Right 
f lull, the Governor of Bengal, ** that no 
unnecessary alarm should be given totbe 
landholders by the institution of suits on 
iosuificient grounds to*e8tabIish the lia- 
4itlity of assessment to lands attached to 
permanently settled Mehals but alleged 
to be ‘ Towfeer.’ Except when the per¬ 
manent settlement was formed on a de- 
taijed and recorded measurement, as in 
Chittagong or Sylhet,—or where,—as i» 
the districts bordering upon the Sunder* 
buns, or upon the forests which skirt the 
•valley of the Gauges both on tne east and 
west, there existed at the date of that 
xrrangeraeut very exterudve wastes, cer¬ 
tainly not included withm the limits of 
«ny estate, and of which the boundaries 
in relatiou to the cultivated lands adja- 
«ent were pretty accurately known, it 
most always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty to urgwsuch claims, without, 
«t the same time, (wbetlier the attempt 
be eventually successful or otherwise) 
ufibtding {daasible grounds for the alie- * 
jgatioo that the officers of Government 
tre 4'^poscd to break the faith Ot the 
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permanent settlement.'*—4th. You will 
in conformity with the wishes of the 
Government and of this Board, issue in¬ 
structions to the Special dep. Collectors 
to defer all investigations regarding al¬ 
leged Towfeer lands until they should 
have disposed of all the Lakliiraj cases on 
their respective files. You will enjoin 
tbeirTeceiviug with great caution all in¬ 
formation tendered by informers, and 
carefully jo abstain from giving such en- 
courageingnt to that cl'-iss of persons as 
might enable them to impo<<e upon and 
plunder the people.—5th. With reference 
to the ciues referred to iu the 4th par. of 
the Government orders, you w<ll the 
Sudder Board desire, instruct the Special 
dep. Collectors in your division to report 
through you, for the Sudder Board's 
* orders, whenever a strong primu Jurie 
cBMsof Towfeer exists to warrant their 
soliciting permission to institute a suit on 
behalf of Government to investigate the 
point of liability to assessment.—6th. 
Yon will, of course, communicate these 
orders after the manner you may consider 
best calculated to induce tlic most ntiph- 
cit attention to and observance ol them 
by your subordinates. I have, the*: 
(Signed) C. E. TREVELYAN, AddL 
Secy.—Sudder Board of Revenue, May 
J5. 1837. 

To F. /. H \LL1DAY, Esq., Secretary 
totbe Sudder Board of Revenue: Sir,—« 
The Right Hon. the Governor of Bengal, 
considers i^to be very desirable that the 
several special deputy Collectors should 
confine their o{>erations, in the first in¬ 
stance, to the investigation of tenures 
claimed as rent free, and to large 
and valuable tracts of unquestionably 
recent alluvial formation.—2. His lord- 
^ ship is very anxious that no unnecessary 
alofin should be given to the landhoidera 
by the institution of suits, on insufficient 
grounds, to establish the liability to as¬ 
sessment of lands, Attached to perma¬ 
nently settled Mehals, but alleged to bs 
It^wfeec." Except where t^ perma- 
ment settlement waa formed ou a de¬ 
tailed and recorded 'measurement,—as 
in Chittagong or Sylhet,—or where,—as 
in thedbtiicts bordering the Sunderbuns, 
<or upon the forests which skirt the valley 
of the Ganges, both on the East and 
West,—there existed at the date of that 
Arrangement veryoxteanve wastes, cer¬ 
tainly not included within the limits 
of any estate, and of whivh the hounda- 
rlbs, in relation to the cultivated landa 
adjacent, were pretty accurately known, 
it must always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty to urge such claims, without, 

^t the same time,—whether the attempt 
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Lp cvenlualTy snccessful or otherwise,— 
aiTording plaasible grounds for the alle- 
gution that the Officers of Government 
arc disposed to break the faith of the 
permanent settlement.—3. For these 
reasons, the Governor requests tliat the 
Heard will issue general instructions 
to the Special deputy Collectors to defer 
all investigations regarding alleged 
Tow’fecr lands until they shall have dis¬ 
posed of all the hakliiraj rases *n their re¬ 
spective tiles. They stiould also be di¬ 
rected to receive with great caution all 
information tendered by informers, and 
rarefully to abstain from giving such en¬ 
couragement to that class of persons as 
might enable them to impose and plunder 
the people.-4.These restrictive orders nre 
not intended to apply to lands in the 21 
Purgunnnhs, Jessore, or Backergunge 
reclaimed from the Sunderbun 'Jun¬ 
gles since the date of the fpermanent 
settlement;, nor, of course, to Chitta¬ 
gong OF Sylhet; and as regards tracts, 
really Towleer, existing in other quar¬ 
ters,—as is undtrstood to be the case, 
for example, with respect to some of the 
perguunahs of Talook,— the S udder 
Board are authorized, on being satisffed 
by the Special Deputy Collector’s Report 
through the Commissioner that a strong 
** {uritna facie” case exists to warrant 
proceedings, to grant permission to the 
Tormer officer to institute a suit on be- 
lialf of Government to investigato the 
point of liability to assessiti^nt. I am, 
&c. (Signed) ROSS. D. klAKGLES, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
—Fort William, Ihettd May, 1837. 

The heat is teallyquHte unprecedented. 
Making a call about noon yesterday in 
an office upon the Strand, which ieuked 
ple^nlly cool with its tattled door way 
andclosed windows towards the verandah, 
we found the mercury in a thernymicter 
fixed against the wall at OSP and were 
(old that it WHS at 97 the day before in 
the aflernuon, and in an open verandah 
106. All accounts from the indigo dis¬ 
tricts, we are informed, are of one char¬ 
acter—disappointment and complaint,— 
with exception of one from Dacca only, 
where the prospects are reported good if 
the inundation be late. 

Tliete is a rumour in oar military cir¬ 
cles, and we believe founded on good au¬ 
thority, that Government have deter¬ 
mined that no relief of the troope at Nus- 
ecerabqjj, Neemacb, and Mbow, shi^l 
taike place this year, 

'We hear that Runjeet Sing has sent 
the whole of his force to Peshawur, re¬ 
taining only SCO meu os a body guard. 


will) which he is proceeding there in per- 
sou. This seems to confim the report 
mentioned in the Dc/hi Guzettr, that the 
Sikh army under Huri Sing has been 
beaten Iry the A%faaD8, with the loss 
of its leader. 

We understand that authentic intel¬ 
ligence has been rerci\*ed fioia the 
capital of Ava to the :i4tl] April to the 
effect that the prince of 'fhamwadi has 
gained the entire ascendancy, and taken 
on himself the administration of the 
Kingdom. The rapitalhnd been invested 
and taken by the prince’s force, and the 
revolution was complete ; it appears (o 
have been fortunately marked by an ab¬ 
sence of bloody cxecojlons. Combining 
this with the intelligcnee that the prince's 
flag, was dying at Rangoon, it is clear 
that his authority is now very firmly aitd 
widely established. 

At the monthly meeting of the Asiatic 
tSoeicly on 3d Aloy, a letter from Major 
Troycr was read, giving an account of 
the increasing rUmand in France for 
works of Oriental Literature, and stating 
that the copies of the books printed by 
the Society und scut to France for sale, 
were in cbnsiderable request, and selling 
rapidly. He has further mentioned 
that the number of Oriental students was 
fast increasing there, and that BI. Guizot 
the Minister of instruction, proposed to 
devote a couple of thousand francs annu¬ 
ally to be employed to this country in pro¬ 
curing copies of Sanskrit a’orks. Among 
the curiosities of the e veniiig,a small piece 
of tortoiseshell, in a fossil state, was ex¬ 
hibited, brought up by the Loriug ma¬ 
chine in the Fort, from a depth of 362 
feet. Ihe boring has now been carried, 
down to 365 feet, and meets with no 
obstruction at present; the stratum of 
sand in which the auger has been work¬ 
ing, for some months past, has not been 
yet probed to tbe bottom.—The secretary 
brought to the attention of tbe meeting a 
letter from Professor Royle on the subject 
of a newly formed “ London Caoutchouc 
Company^' whose prospectus he laid 
upon the table, witn a wooden muster 
form for making bottles of India Rubiter, 
'Ae utter neglect of dll care in pre¬ 
paring the Caoutchouc of this country 
for Qomraerce is supposed to be tbe only 
reason for the great difference of price 
belwqe» the prrauce of Indin and of 
Brsrdl in the English market, where, ac- 
cort8ng to Dr. Iloyle, Sn immense con¬ 
sumption* for it is now opening. Tbe 
Company, though not yet incorporated, 
* appears to be already in activity, for they 
tolk of ” their mills now in full opera- 
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tiou " and invite orders for a variety of 
articles to which Caoutchouc is applied. 
Dr. Doyle is named in the prospectus as 
their “ Botanical Adviser.”—The ques¬ 
tion whether the Society could aiford to 
continue the expense of a Curator to the 
Museum, was brought forward and re¬ 
ferred to the committee of papers for re¬ 
port.—It was mentioned at the meeting, 
that an old pensioner, Buhadoor, a super¬ 
annuated servant of the. Society, of Sir 
Wm. Jones' time, was one of the unfor¬ 
tunate victims of the late fires. 

A special general meeting of proprie¬ 
tors was held at the Union Bank on 6th 
May, to confirm the proceedings of the 
meeting held on Jthe 4th ultimo, relative 
to an increase of capital. It will be re¬ 
membered that at the last meeting cer¬ 
tain propoutiona were agreed to for ex-* 
tending the subscription on each share 
to 3,000 Company's rupees by a call of 
300 rupees, and on each supplementary 
share to 1,000 rupees, by a call of 100 
rupees ; and inviting subscriptions for 
new shares to the amount of 8 lakhs, 
whereby the capital of the Bank would 
be carried up to 32 lakhs. Mr. Bruce, 
as Chairman of the Bank, mw moved 
the following resolutions:—Resolved 1st. 
—That the resolutions passed at the 
special general meeting of proprietors on 
the 4tb April 1837, be, and hereby are, 
confirmed.—Resolved 2d. That propri¬ 

etors who shall have settled for the dif¬ 
ferences on their old stock, on or before 
the SOtb June, and who shall, at the same 
time, demand their privilege of new 
stock, may pay for the same, either in 
cash, or in three equal promissory notes, 
at 2, 4, and 6 moi\ths’ date, bearing 
interest at 9 per cent., so that the whole 
new capital may be paid up on or before, 
the 31st December 1837.—Resolved 3d. 
That proprietors who wish to pay up their 
new stock, or the differences on their old 
stfick. before 30th June, shall receive six 
per cent, on their deposits.—Which reso- 
tions were agreed to nem. eon .—The 
second of them, Mr. Bruce o|)served, was 
proposed in consequence of a request 
from BomeJarge proprietors in the Mo- 
funll, to be allowed time for the new 
suWriptions.—Mr. Dickens then stated, 
that the intended subdivision of the 
shares into shares of 1,000 rupees, ren¬ 
dered it necessary that the qualification 
of a Director, as now expressed (namely, 
tliat he b^ a proprietor of one aharej 
should be'altercd; he, theeefore, pro¬ 
posed a raMlution making the relative 
interestjaf a Director the same proportioA 
of the^ntire stock as it was at first, 
• nBn^ely,^ that the future qualification 


should be five shares of 1,000 rupees 
each. This was also agreed te without 
opposition, and the meeting broke up. 

A half yearly meeting of the Oriental 
Life Insurance Company was held on 6th 
May, when by the report of the Secre¬ 
taries it appeared that the policies 
granted since the 31st Oct. last, up to the 
30th ultimo, amounted to Rs. 4,63,740 
That policies had been dis- 
continned during the same 
period 4o amount of . Rs. 3,96,840 
That the policies granted in 
lieu of those renewable, 
amounted to . . : . Rs. 2,87,600 
That the risks, out-standing 
on the 30th ultimo, were 
upon 441 lives, and amount¬ 
ed to .Rs. 60,95,376 

The average on each life 

bbing.Rs. 13,822 

That the amount of policies 
lapsed during the preceding 
six months, was. . . Rs. 1,07,916 
That, besides a cash balance 
of Rs. 1003, the JBociety 
possessed Company’s paper 
to amount of . . . Rs. 4,79,386 
and was consequently in a condition to 
appropriate Rs. 66,666 to a dividend, 
still retaining above four lakhs, the 
average amount of 18 months' losses, 
according to the terms of its constitution. 
Resolutions were then passed to the fol¬ 
lowing effect;—'* That the accounts are 
SBlisfactoiVf be passed.—That a divi¬ 

dend of 66,fi66>10-8 be made—50,000 
among the .COO shareholders, and 16,666- 
10-8, on return of premium.—That the 
Agra Bank be permitted to hold the un- 
appropriated 50 shares in the Society, on 
the terms proposed by them.—That the 
Arracan clause be continued in all po¬ 
licies.—That the rate of insurance on 
the lives of members of the Civil Service 
he reduced one-sixth, to bring it on a par 
with other institutions; and that the 
premium on the lives of commercial 
men, and others, not exposed to the 
hazard of military or naval life, be regu¬ 
lated according to the situatjon and cir¬ 
cumstances of the parties, at the discre¬ 
tion of the Directors*—That Mr. A. Mul¬ 
ler and Mr. J. Colquhoun he appointed 
members of the C'ommittee in the room 
of Mr. G. J. Gordon and Mr. B. Harding 
resigned.”—The high state of pmsf erity 
this institution now exhibits is in re¬ 
markable contrast witl^ its portion two 
<^*earB ago, when its capital in nan^ was 
reduced to about a lakh by an extraor¬ 
dinary run of lapses. Since then, a sur¬ 
plus income has been steadily accumu¬ 
lating in a rapid ratio7 the present annual 
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amount of premiums being Rs. 3,44.9;?3 ropean or Native Aiiillcry-men—219, 

—the number of risks on the Increase, instead of 169 horses—6ve six pounder 

notwilhstandirtg the competition of the guns—one tvelvc-poundcr howitzer— 

“ Universal"—and a better average ob- —one f'rge cart and one spars six- 

tained by reduction of the risks of large pounder carriage, both drawn by horses, 

■amount. Orders of Honarrble DistlncUon.-- 

A Go'vernment Notification appeared The institution of the two orders of hbno* 

in May, from the Accountant General’s table distinction for the Native Army, 

office, ofieriog to negociate bills upon may be regarded os an epoch in the 
the Provincial Treasuries of the lower history of the country, as well as of the 
and western provinces, to the ^sleotof array { as marking the coinmencement 
the available surplus. of a new era, at which is to come into 

The Plague. —A letter from Bailool operation motives and incitements to 
mentions that the plague had mitigated, emulation, hitherto little calculated upon 
but the weather was not hot enough to by the commanded, and but very Ian* 
extinguish the disease, and apprehensjons guidly excited in the breast of the sol- 
are entertained that it will break ont dier. Orders of merit •have, no doubt, 
with fresh vigor when the rains set in.— their efficacy among soldiers, as among 
The past ravages of the disease have ptiAr classes of human beings; and will, 
been awful; it is estimated that luO.WO we imagine, produce the same effects 
persons have died in Mewar alone, 'llio upon the natives of India, as of other 
letter adds—“ It has appeared within 60 countries. 

miles of Neemutefa, and the doctor sent James Aleik, Esq., M. D.—We have 
out to visit tlie sick is decidedly of opi- to announce (he death of this esteemed 
uion that it is the plague—the teal plague and much respected physician in the 
—and nothing but the plague. A cor- afternoon of the 26th of April. Dr, 
don sauitaire has been formed near Meik entered the service in 1765, and 
Ajmeer, and the number of travellcis died at (he age bordering upon eighty,— 
detained renders it more than enough Although, 'In Dr. Meik’s professional 
for one doctor to attend to. We, in this career, there was nothing to distinguish 
district, ate preparing, lliey come from him above his fellows, either as to re- 
the infected districts straight through search or dazzling abilities, his retired 
tips." habits, his mild, unassuming, and yet 

Cashmeer .—One of the commonest prepossessing manners had secured him 
domestic tragedies of the East, has just the affection and respect of all who knew 
been enacted by one,of tiA: noblemen of him.—There was something in the soft 
this valley—the chief of Moozuffnrabad, and venerable countenance of our de- 
—who became enamoured of the daugh- parted friend, so strikingly beautiful, 
ter of one of his menials and placed her that we never saw him in the evening of 
in his harem.—The lady, however, with his life without being reminded of the 
the caprice and incaution of love, fixed Patriarchs of old. *Dr. Meik bos left a 
her affections on one of his Highness’s large family: three of bis sons are in 
accountants, and eloped with him. The U. M.'b service in India, 
pair were subsequently arrested, and, by Thomas M. Muuro^ Esq., Surgeon, 
way of punishment, thrown down oae of —Has accepted one of the annuities 
the steep precipices of the belt of moun- for 1833. We are glad to announce that' 
tains which encircle the valley. it is probable several others will be ac^ 

Satigor.—lhb vices of thj more fash- cepted towards the close of the current 
ionable stations are fast invading (his year. 

'quiet and hitherto innocent spot. An Pires in Oalcutla.—'We have ascer- 
elopement lately took place of Mrs. — tained, from the most accurate investiga'* 
with Eosign —It is feared, the tion of which the subject admits, that the 
gentle pair will only regret this rash step numbe;’ ofhousee which hatre been burnt 
OQce, and for ever. in the town and suburbs of Calcutta, from 

It is said positively that Mnliarajah the Ist-iof January of the current year, to 
Bunjeet Singh has consented to our ea- the 1st of the preaeot mouth, is 8,030; 
tablishment of a cantonment at Feroze- (ha number of lives lost in conseqiienco 
pore; and, that Sir Henry Fane has pro- of tbe^ fires is 37; and the estimated 
«eede4> H that Iplace to fix upon the^ value of the property thel:eby destroyed, 
eite. ' is rupees 5,18,950. 

We underetand that the new compli- « The Bant,—(Extract of a Lef- 

snentof a troop, of Horse Artillery is to terO^*’From all 1 know end hear, the 
hens follove130, instead of 100, Bu- Dank will, notwithstanding its increase^ 

East India and Colonial Mag. No, xtr. No. 81, November. 2 P 
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expencas and oilier things, give a divi¬ 
dend of at least 12 per cent, next July. 
If shareholders do nut wish to double 
their present sharest they have only to 
sell a certain number at the inarhet price 
300 rupees. Any purchaser buying be¬ 
fore the 1st of January next, say fifty 
shares, will have the privilege of doubling 
them, with the advantage of only paying 
250 for the new stock, or 550 Ibr a full 
sluire, which will be worth, to him, 600 
rupees, supposing shares keep their pre¬ 
sent premium, and which 1 have no 
doubt they will. Certainly, no share¬ 
holder here will sell a share for less than 
SOU, and few at that rate. Applicants for 
shares may perhaps hold back, thinking 
to get them at ptir, but I rather fancy 
they will be mistaken—indeed, 1 thii^, 
there will be a rush for shares. There • 
are only 150 or 160 shareholders, and 
some twenty or thirty of these have oiiiy 
one or two shares; and where, save in 
tha Bank, can civil and military servants 
get any thing like 12 per cent, paid half 
yearly, for money P—and (as any share¬ 
holder can see by inspection of the 
hooks) every transaction is os safe os 
human means can make it, ^expect to 
see, by this time next year, the doubled 
shares at 700 rupees, or more. Gordon 
is certainly a superior man, and seems 
anxious to work hard for the Bank. He 
'is going to live in the city, to be in the 
centre of business, and a great sacrifice 
he is making in giving up a splendid 
house in cantonments for a small hot 
Miidence in*a bazar. There will be no 
loss by the present Bank House, as ofiers 
had already been made to rent it—but it 
is not yet decided upon whether to rent 
•r sell. If rented, Mr. Hamilton, the 
Commissioner, will, I hear, be the tenant. 
—Mr Boldero, has been elected a Bank ' 
Director, vice Dr. Clark, removed to 
Nusseerabad."' 

.Magntfieenl Donation .—Maba Rajah 
(muttooderry Sahee, Bahadoor of Fhtna, 
has, we understand, lately given the 
magnificent donation of 50,000 rupees to 
he added to the Education f'und. We 
hope to seQ this example followed in a 
greater or less, degree by opulent Native 
gentlemen. We think titles well bestowed 
upon such liberal-minded and wealthy 
men.—Baboo Dunonath Uutt beb also, 
we understand, conti ibuted a pair of 20 
inch globes (of 1834) elegantly and 
completely mounted. • 

It ie reported that the heaUh of Lord 
Auckland ie euch, and has been so for 
some ttia0|-ai to reader his return home 
Mcefaagr« end that his Lordship has for- 
> ira^h4^to Ae Court of Directors a com¬ 


munication, expressive cf his wish to be 
relieved from liis present appointment of 
Governor-General, in consequence. 

Snapper Tandy, the Agra jackal,whose 
paper, as ail the world knows, is a model 
of propriety and decency, has delivered 
himself of u review,of the Calcutta Press. 
It is a currish sort of production, utterly 
destitute of novelty, and of eveiy other 
commendable attribute, excepting the 
hearty gqpd-will with which tne writer 
abuses all ^he editors, who have the honor 
to be contemporary with such a vulgar 
blockhead^ As the most formidable of 
the newspaper tribe, in Tandy's opinion' 
at least, we come in for the largest share 
of abuse; but the fellows’s spite hurries 
him into such absurd positions and ad¬ 
missions, that be pays us the highest pos^ 
sible compliment at the very moment 
when he would most degrade us! For 
example, we are told that we are so 
utterly ignorant in oar vocation—so in¬ 
capable of writing any thing but slang, 
(a brilliant second-hand idea stolen from 
the llurkaru,) that we could not possibly 
be popular without any other body of 
men but—the Indian Army! Our 
popularity with the array is admitted 
and declared, and the cause is coolly 
alleged to be the possession of every 
quality that should render a man offen¬ 
sive to gentlemen! The Indian army 
will of course make its best bow to Kir* 
Snapper Tandy for this very elegant 
compiimenlv and duly recompense tbo 
gratuitous insuft. In the mean time-we 
congratulate the snarling cur upon (he 
pretty position he has taken up. Either 
we are not what he has alleged, and 
therefore » ha a lying caluminator, or the 
Indian army are a set of fools, led by one 
only wortliy of their contempt. Mr. 
Tandy may choose between the two as¬ 
sertions, or shuffie out of them after his 
ordinary fashion. In either case he cuts 
a sufficiently ridiculous figure.— Eng. 

Mr. Tandy's Opinion of Mr. Sloc~ 
qweler and the Indian Army .—The 
editor of the Englishman is of a different 
stamp, and take him for all ip all, is the 
most outre guide ever followed by a dis¬ 
cerning public, indeed their toleration of 
him can only be accounted for on But¬ 
ler's maxim, that there i» great pleasure 
in being cheated. Dogvane-HU Byron 
called bis Lordsbipt the present fii^op- 
of Calcutta—Dogvane Stocqueler laughs 
openly at the deluded public, who yet 
<)ear witli him. As the Cidipn Votfaek 
and bis subjects were compelled by an 
irresistible impulse to follow the mis¬ 
shapen and mysterious visitor who had 
made a jest of them, lo do the poblin 
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Bcem forced to follow Stocqueler. His 
t-apabilUies for the offlce of editor are, 
of course, ni7. He is just fitted to drive 
the Brighton mail, talk slang and make 
himself agreeable to the passengers for 
the sake of the half crowns he expects. 
But, as a public writer, he would be en¬ 
dured by no other community on earth 
save the Indian army; even the Ken¬ 
tucky alligators would be disgusted with 
liira. He is iu the London Slang, an 

all round my hat” sort of fdllow, un¬ 
taught, uninformed, while in bis princi¬ 
ples he is what Jim Croiw, the Panto¬ 
mimic fool of Astley's, is in body. He 
turns and turns and atill goes on, there 
is no end to his changes, indeed in this 
respect he belongs to a new school— 
" the oftencr if needs be” party. Ben 
Johnson’s roguish lawyer is a feeble j^a- 
rncter compared with him. 

'- - —-that could speak 

To every cause and thing mere contraries 
Till he was hoarse again, yet all be law; 

'1 liat with most quick agility could turn 
And return; make knots and undo them; 
(live forked counsel —lake provoking gold 

On either hand-■»■-.* 

—Yet this man is a popular journalist 
with the Indian army. There is an old 
8:i> ing " you can know a man by bis 
companions” it should be—by the papers 
be takes in, and by this rule what must 
Ub the character of a body that can sup¬ 
port the cant, the slang, the flippancy, 
the vulgarity, the incousirtency, and 
Ihe ignorance of Stocqueler P—•/fg-m 
Ukhbar, April 29, 

ctvic iCPPoi.vTJtfB.VTs,-—May 23,Mr 
C. J. H. Graham to officiate until further 
•orders as joint Magis. and dep Collector 
of Rajeshahy—Messrs A. &$coDce, N. 
Smith, and F. E. Read, have reported 
their return—Mn,J. P. Ward resigned 
the service on Ist .May—Mr C>. A. 
Bushby and Mr C. W. Truscett have 
leave to the Cape—Mr. A. C. Heyland to 
officiate as Judge of Azimghur—Mr F. 
S. Head to be au Asst under the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Agra division. 

UIHTARV APPOINTS!KSTS^ PROMO- 

TtoNs, caANoea, ^e.,Jrom 24f& April 
-fo 27lh A/ay.—Artillery.—2d Ueut R. 
Maule to be Ist Lieut, vice Edwards re¬ 
tired with rank from 27th Jan. 1837, 
vice Clerk promoted—Super 2d Lieut 
E. Kaye is brought on the effective 
strength—4thregt LC, Lieut H. Clayton 
to be Gaj^n—lk>rQet C. E. White to 
-be Lieut, vice Dyke resigued—Super 
Cornet W. Wyld is brought on the 
effective strength—40lh tegl N I, Lieut 
J. Erskine to be Adjt, vice Reynolds to 
Europe—3d xegl L C, Lie,ut H. Marsh 


t) be Intern and Quartern, vice Trevor 
resigned—May 4, The station orders 
directing Surg. J. Griffiths of '52d to 
afford medical aid to 13th regt N I, 
dnring the absence of Aest Surg Bait on 
duty, and Surg H. Clark, 22d tep, to 
receive medical charge of the Artillery 
from Surg Griffiths is confirmed—Lieut 

G. B. Keddie, 29th regt, to be a Snb 
Asst Commissary General, vice Wood¬ 
ward promoted—Asst Surg J. Bruce, 
28lh regt, to the medical charge of the 
JEtesideacy at Indoor, vice Maclean whose 
appointment has been cancelled.—Ens 

H. P. Budd, 17th N I, to act as Interp 
and Quarterm. 

ALTSRATION OP RtiNX .—Ist Lleut 

R. H. _ Baldwin from 10th March, 
,llf36, vice Edwards rfitired—J. lanes 
from 11 th May, 1836, viceD^los pro¬ 
moted—R. C. Sfaskespear Ixoiti 24th 
May, 1836, vice Sturrock, i/ec.— B. 
Walker from 7th Oct. 1836, vice Hots- 
ford promoted—£. G. Austin from 21st 
Dec. 1836, vice Alexander promoted— 
K. W. S. Scott from 8th Jan. 1837, vice 
Hughes promoted. 

puuLouBus .—Ensign H. C. Hastings 
(prep.)—L'ieut T. D. Marlin (prep.) 
aUNBRAL ORDERa. 

Court-Martial.—^Head-quarters, Camp, 
Ferozepore, April 1,18.37.—At a general 
court-martial assempled at Kurnaul, on 
the Ist day of Match 1837, Lieut Henry 
Clinton Baddely, 61st regt N 1, was ar¬ 
raigned on the following charge, viz.— 
Charge. For conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances.—First. At Kurnaul, on the 
28tb Dec. 1836, Lieut Baddely made a 
match with Donald*Macleod, Ei^., to run , 
his mare against Lieut Alfred Henry 
•Corfield’s horse, for five gold muhurs, 
and, on the same day Mr. Macleod left 
Kurnaul, having appointed Lieut Richard 
Lowry to act for him, and deposited ^e 
stake in his bands. On the 1st of Jan) 
1837. Lieut Baddeley agreed with Lieut 
Lowry that the race should be run on the 
evening of Jhe 4th of January ; not- 
wilhstandlng such agreement, Lieut 
Baddeley walked his mar^oVer the 
course ou the morning df the 4(h of 
Januaiy; and, in the forenoon, claimed 
the stake; not from Ueut Lowry who 
held it, but from Lieut Cocfiekl, who 
was neither principal nqr agent in the 
transaction; but concluded witli agreeing 
tliat tbe matter ebouldlbe referred to 
arbitrators, tae of whom was to be ap- 
^inted by Lieut Lowry. Nevertheless, 
on the evening of the same day, (the 4th 
Jan;) I ieut Baddeley, knowing that 
Lieut William Wynne Apperlcy had "* 
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leen appointed arbiirntur on the part of 
Lieut Lowry, addressed two notes to 
lieut Ootfield. insisting, in threatening 
aod insulting-language, on the immecii* 
ate payment of the stake of five gold 
mohurs.—Second. On the morning of the 
Sth Jan.) Lieut fiaddeley knowing that 
Lieut Corfield had appointed Capt George 
Carmichael Smyth to act as hia friend in 
the quarrel, which Lieut Baddeley had 
thus forced upon him on the preceding 
evening, did without any previous com* 
munication with Captain Smyth, post 
Lieut Corlield in a tiilliard-room and at 
the racked court.—^'hird. On the same 
day, (the 5 th of January) Lieut Baddeley 
refused to give satisfaction to Lieut Cor* 
field, for the posting to which he had 
thus unjustifiably resorted, on the pre* 
fence that Lieut Corfield had thereby 
incurred the disgrace of having been 
posted : end yet offered to withdraw that 
objection, if Lieut Corfield would pay 
the five gold moburs, which were not in 
his hands, but in those of Lieut Lowry, 
and which Lieut Baddeley had not fairly 
won.—Fourth. On the 6th of Jan. it came 
to the knowledge of Lieut Lowiy that 
Lieut Baddeley had aubmiUted a written 
statement to some of the officers of the 
61st regt N I, containing the following 
passage: *' Mr. Lowry still persisting 
in saying that such was the case," 
(meauing that Lieut Lowry had said, on ■ 
the 4th of Jan. that Lieut Baddeley had 
agreed with him, that the race should 
be run on the evening of that day,) “ 1 
told him, in the must distinct terms, in 
the presence of Mr. Corfield, that what he 
had uttered was false, to which I received 
no reply, either at the time or since.'* 
No such words had been addressed to 
Lieut Lowry, on the 4th Jan.; and op 
the 6th January, Lieut Baddeley refused 
either to contradict the statement or to 
give satisfaction, on the pretence, that 
Lieut Lowry, ihad not sooner resented 
the false and inaullitig imputation con* 
tained in a statement made behind his 
back.”—Finding. The coprt, upon the 
evidence before it, finds that the prisoner 
Lient Henry Clinton Baddeley, pf the 
olst regt Ni I, at Kurnaul, on the 28th 
Dec. 1836, made a match with Donald 
Macleod, Esq. to run his mare against 
Lieut Alfred Henry Corfield'sl&rBe, for 
five gold mohurs, and on the follow¬ 
ing day, Hr. Macleod left *KurQau], 
having appointed Lieut Bichanl Lowry 
to act for him, and deposited the stake 
in hishaodsb Ou the 1st of Jan. 1837» 
Uefl'fiaddeley agreed with Lieut Lo^ry 
tbff.the race should be run on the 
qjirkii^Dg of the 4th of January. Notwith* 


etandingsuch agreement, Ueut Baddeley 
walked bis mare over the course on the 
morning of the 4th Jan., and in the after¬ 
noon clajmed the stake; not from Lieut 
Lowry, who held it but from Lieut Cor¬ 
field, who was neither principal nor agent 
in the trafiisaetion. He (Lieut Baddeley) 
having agreed in the forenoon that the 
matter should be referred to arbitrators, 
one of whom was to he appointed by 
Lieut JjXfwty. Nevertheless, on the 
evening! of the same day, (4th Jan.) 
Lieut Baddeley, knowing that Lieut W. 
Wynne Apperley had been appointed 
arbitrator on the part of Lieut Lowry, 
addressed two notes to Lieut Corfield, 
insisting, in threatening and insulting 
language, on the immediate payment of 
the stake of five gold mohurs.— And, 
therefore, that he is guilty, of so much 
oftbc first instanco of the charge.—That 
he is guilty of the scciind instance of the 
charge—That be is guilty of the third 
instance of the charge—That he is guilty 
of the fourth instance of the charge—The 
court is further of opinion, with regard 
to the preamble, that the conduct of 
which it has found Lieut Henry Clinton 
Baddeley, guilty, was unbecoming the 
charactetr of an officer and a gentleman. 
—Sentence. Tbo court sentences the 
prisoner Lieut Henry Clinton Baddeley, 
of the 61st regt N 1. to be discharged 
from the service."—Approved, (Signod) 
H. FANE, General, Commandcr'in-ebief, 
East Inllics.—Slst March, 1836.—The 
sentence to have effect from the day of 
its promulgation at Kurnaul. 

Foit William, 1st May 1837—No. 94 
of 1837.—In contiuuatiun of G. O. No. 
83, of 1837, the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in Council directs that 
the following Rules and Regulations be 
established, for the * Order of British 
Ind^" and "Order of Merit*" the insti¬ 
tution of which has been sanctioned.for 
the Native portion of the Indian Army. 

" Order of British India.”—This Order 
is to be conferred by the Governor Genl. 
of India in Council, on Native commis¬ 
sioned Officers of the Indian Army, for 
long, faithful, and honorable service.— 
The 1st class to be composed exclusively 
of Subadara and the corresponding 
grades in the Irregular Cavalry, and li¬ 
mited to 100 members, viz. 50 for Ben¬ 
gal : 34 for Madras ; 16 for Bombay; 
Total 100 : with an allowance of two ru¬ 
pees a day each, in addition t({ their regtl 
allowances or retiring pensions.—^he 2d 
claw of Native commissioned Officers 
indiscriminately with the same limitation 
H to number, viz., 50 for Bengal; 93 
for Madras; 17 for Bombay; Total 100: 
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aad an allonranee of one rupee a day 
each) in addition to their usual |aUow« 
anceeand peDsioas.-^'Tbe Native Olficcra 
on whom the order of British India may 
be conferred, in the first instance, will be 
entitled to the extra allowance going 
with that distinction, from this date.-> 
The insignia of the order to consist of a 
gold star pendant from a sky blue ribbon, 
one inch and a half broad, to he worn 
round the neck on the outsidc;,of the col¬ 
lar of the coat, on full dress parades end 
other ’occasions of particular ceremony. 
In the centre of the star is to be inscribed 
in £nglish only, The Order of British 
India.*'—Subadars of the 1st class will 
receive the title of *' Surdar Bahaduor," 
and Native officers of the 2d class (hat 
of “ Bahadoor."—A descriptive roll, spe¬ 
cifying in a column for remarks the ge-* 
nctal conduct, character, and services of 
every Subadar and Jemadar in the ar¬ 
mies of the three Presidencies, will be 
immediately forwarded (and a similar 
roll transmitted annually on the let May) 
by commanding officers of corps respec¬ 
tively, through the prescribed channel of 
military correspondence to the Secy to 
the Uovt of India in the military depart¬ 
ment, for the information of ibetiovernor 
General in Council. —- In forwarding 
these rolls, his Excellency the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief in India, and the Comman¬ 
der* ill-chief at Fort StGeorge and Bom¬ 
bay, are respectively requested to ofler 
such recommendation^ grounded on the 
statements of conduct, character, and 
services of each Native ofiicer reported 
upon, as may facilitate the selection by 
the Supreme Government of the most 
deserving of them, for a participation in 
the honorary rewards and solid emolu- 
meats attached to the order. The rolls 
from Fort St. George and Bombay will 
he transmitted through the local Govts of 
those Presidencies.—Native officers of 
Cavalry, Artillery, .and Infantry of the 
line, of the Sappers and,Miners, and of 
the irregular cavalry of Bengal and 
Bombay, are eligible for admission into 
the orde/ of British India.—llie num¬ 
ber of both classes being fixed and per¬ 
manent, every vacancy which may occur 
after the completion in the first instance 
of the whole promotion, will be filled up 
by (he Supreme Govt, from the rolls re¬ 
corded iu their Secretary’s officb.—Va> 
cancle* can only occur from death or 
remo^ fur misconduct, and admissions 
ipto tne order will he announced in GlO, 
by the Government of India. ** Order 
of Merit.”—The object of this insUtution* 
is to afford personal reward for personal 
)tr»very, witbont reference to any claims 
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founded on mere length of service and 
general good conduct.—The order is to 
consist of three classes; the two junior 
to be distingaishad by a badge of silver, 
and the senior by a badge of gold in the 
shape of a military laurelled star, bearing 
in its centre, the incription *' The reward 
of valour.”—This badge is to be worn on 
the left breast pendant from a dark blue 
ribbon, with red edge.—.3d class, 1* to 
he obtained by any conspicuous act of 
individual gallantry on the part of any 
Native officer or soldier in the field or in 
the attack or defence of fortified place*, 
without distinction of rank or grade.—2d 
class. Is to he obtained by those only 
who already possess the third, and for 
similar services.—Ifi class. Is to be ob- 
•tained in like manner only by those who 
already possess the thir^ and second 
classes—Admission to each of these 
classes is to be obtained upon application 
to the Governor General of India in 
Council, with whom alone the compe-* 
tency of conferring the order rests.—The 
original rccommendatiou must particn- 
larly specify the act of gallantry for 
which the soldier is supposed to have 
claims to this high distinction; and the 
preparatoiy steps to obtaining it, are to 
be as followsAfter an action, in which 
particular acts of gallantry have been 
pel formed, which may be considered as 
eatitling a soldier to the ** Order of‘* 
Merit,” a representation of the circum¬ 
stance is to be made through the Com¬ 
manding Officer of the regiment, by the 
Captain or Officer commanding the troop 
or company to the general officer com¬ 
manding the division, who will order a 
court composed of European and Native 
officers, and cotisisling of one Field OfIK> 
eer, two Capts and two Suhadari (the pro ' 
ceedings to be conducted by an officer of 
(he Judge Advocate General's Depart¬ 
ment if available before which the indi¬ 
vidual recommended will be brought, 
when witnesses will be called and' exa- 
mined as to what they saw the soldier 
perform in the action referred to.— 
Should Aiere be any failure of proof, toe 
claim is not to bo allowei j^ h ut on toe 
other hand, Miould tfae^particular gallan¬ 
tly of the soldier recommended for the 
distinction appear to have been conspica- 
oul and undoubted, the report of (he 
court will be forwarded in Bengal, 
tordugh his Excellency the Commander- 
ivdiief in India, andat each of toe other 
Preaidepcies through (he Commander-in- 
chief and local Government, to the Go¬ 
vernor General of India in Council, who 
hu, nevertheless, (be power of rejecting 
toe claioi, for reasons to be re^rdedat 
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the time.*—A rpcor<1 in each case of the 
particular act of gallantry for which the 
atar has been cont'erred, will be kept in 
the office of the Secy, to the 60^*1 of In* 
dia in the military departnieal, and n 
certificate from that functionary, detail* 
tng the grant of the order, and its cc>n* 
coniiiant adrantagea. will be given to 
each individual on his admission to, or 
advancement in it.—^Admission into the 
Order of Merit, will confer on a member 
an additional allowance, equal in the Sd 
class to one-third, in the Sd to two*tliitds 
and in the Ist to the entire of the ordi* 
nary pay of his rank, over and above 
(hat pay, or tlie^ pension he may be en> 
tilled to on retirement.—Thefaidow of a 
member will be erititled to receive the 
pension conferred by the order upon hvt 
husband, for^ree years after the date of 
bis decease; and in the case of a plurality 
«f wives the first married is to have the 
preference. Ko claim founded on acts of 
gallantry antecedent to the date of this 
ti. O. blmll be considered admissible uo- 
4erany pretence whatsoever. 

MAHiiija£s. — March 29, Mr J. C. 
nickels to Miss A. L. F. Gonsalves— 
A^ril IS, W. E. Lowe, Esq, toiMiss E. 
O'Hanlon—15, Mr A. O. (ribson to Miss 
K. £. Russell—22, Mr J. Balkhuysen to 
Mias F. Phillips—24, Captain W. Phil- 
,lot. Invalid Eatabli^meot,' to Eliza* 
^heth, daughter of the lata M. Poriner, 
'Esq—atlawnpare, E. W. C. Plowdeii, 
Esq, .5th L C, to Harriet, only daughter 
of Captain H. Bond, H M's 11th L D— 
29—Mr. U. Myers to Mrs £. S. Sinclair 
*—May I, at Knrnaul, W. W. Apperley, 
Esq, 4th Lancers, to Catherine; eldest 
•daughter of lieut-colonel N. Wallace, 
Add legt, N I.—at ditto* M. R. Onslow, 
Esq, 4lb Lancers, son of Sir H. Onslow, 
Bart., to FJiza, 2d daughter of lieut.>col. 
n. Wallace 53d regt—2d Air. A. Martin 
te Miss £. Connor*<-10, Mr. T. Da Costa 
lo Alias M. Farid—Captain O. A. Beau* 
auont, Hon. Co’s Alarine, to .Miss A. J. 
EieUet^Ji, J. C. Pritchard, Esq., of 
Oottack, to Miss C: Paterson—17, Mr. 
A. C. Jones to Louisa, relict o^ the late 
Mr. C* I}efY.eiyi>9rt, 

aiRTua. — Feti, 6, near Gape Town, 
(he lady of T. C. Robertson, Esq, of a 
Aaugbter—-A/orcA 19, et Meerut, the 
lady of lieot W. Barr, Art, of a daul-b* 
Aer^25, at Nusseerabad, the lady of 
Ueut W. Gooksun, 9th Cav.,of adadgh* 
April 1. Mrs A. Reheiro of a daugh- 
4er—S, St Cawnpore, the lady «f Lieut 
G. Darby 52d N 1, of a son—3, at Noa* 
colly; Mrs Baker of ason—5, Mrs L. £. 
James of ^.daughter—‘the lady of James 
M|4-keosie(, Esq, of a daught^jp—8, at 


Benares, the lady of Rev J. A.Scbnr* 
man of a son—1C. at Mynpooree, the 
lady of Captain 6. N. Prole, 3d regt N I, 
of a daughter—IS, al D;icca, the lady of 
-J. Barker, Esq, Surgeon, of a daughter 
—at Barrackpore, the wife of Mr. E. 
Clifton of a son—17, Mrs Dickens of a 
son—Mrs H. Cooke of a daughter—the 
fsdy of Rev. W. Robinson of a daughter 
—18, Mrs C. P. Fiiaon of a daughter— 
19, Madame Dnpuis of a son—20 Airs J. 
Hypherof A son—Mrs G. Rc'itton of ason 
—22, Airs A. L. Davis of a daughter— 
27, nt Cawnpore, Mrs. C. C. Greenway of 
a daughter—29, at Havilbaugh, the lady 
of C<iptain S. Corbett of a daughter— 
May 3, Mrs A. M Culloch of a son—Mrs 
A. Pereira of a son—at Patna, tbe lady 
of S, Dawes, Esq, C. Surgeon, of a son— 
*" 4, the ladyof Lieut B. W. Goldie, Kngrs, 
of a daughter—7. the lady of Captain 
Ffreuch, H. M's 26th foot, of a daughter 
—8, at Kishnagur. Mrs. J. Hills of a son 
—9, at Benares, Mrs W. Bryant of a son 
—14, at Chinsurah the lady of L. Belts, 
Esq, of a daughter—17, Mrs John Gray 
of a son—MrsJ. Andrews of ason—'18, 
nt Bnllygunge, the lady of A. G. Glass, 
Esq, of a daughter—19, at Mozuiferpore, 
the lady of F. Gouldsbnry, Plsq, C S, of a 
son—23, the wife of Mr G. IJ. Dessa of a 
son—Mrs A. Mathews of a daughter— 
25, the wife of Air. J. Hodrigues efasoa 
—Mrs R. Wood of a daiiglKer. ' 

DSATKS, — Feb. 19, on board the 
** Theresa,”* J. 4* James, Esq. late of 
Calcutta —March 10, at sea. Captain D. 
Ross—23, at Delhi, Samuel, son of ('apt. 
Ramsey, Alajor of Brigade—27, at Alia* 
habad, CecHia, wife of MrE.G. Fraser— 
Georgiaua, infant daughter of Al r. T. H. 
Souter — 29, at Cawnpore, Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Captain Hodges, 
oth L C — At NusBeeral)ad, Charles 
youngci^ son of Captain Wemyss 0th 
L C—ATibsC. Dobie, daughter of Captain 
Dobie—30, Henry, only son of Air H. M. 
Smith — April 4, at Mhow, Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Captain A. G. 
Ward 68th N 1—6, at Agra, Montague, 
infant son of Lieut E. L. Oramaaney—9. 

•t Nuaseerabad,George, only son of Lieut 
W. Cookson, '9th 1 av.—at Loodianah, 
Fanny, only child of Captain J. C. 
Plowden 19th regt—at Benares, Fred., 
infant son of Lieut F. W. Burkinyoung, 
6th N1—11, Mrs S. Pinheiro—13, at 
Eiambazar, David Erskine, Esq—16, at 
Kishnagur, Mr. J. F«rry-'';I7 Mr JU. C. 
Wifod—18, Isabella, infant daughter 
Mr J. Teyen—19, Mr. Jose^ Baptiste— 
•20, Mr E. SlUela—21, at Futtyghor, 
Sarah, wife, of Joshua Athsnoss, £^— 
24, Walter, 2d son «f Mr J. Bukt—26, 
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Mta M. ly Rezario—2G. Jumea Meik, 
i'tq. M D. (aged 79 ycare)—Mr J. Pi- 
cai-liy—MraM. Huriielt (ibrnicrly, Keys) 
—27, at Simla, Colonel C. Parker, Art— 
ti’). Miss A. rhipp— AJaj/ 3, Henry, iii- 
laiit son of H. N. P. Grant, Esq—Mrs E. 
Meudies—4, MrW. U. S. Howe—5, Har« 
riet, 2d daughter of C. E. Trevelyan, 
Esq, C S—at Cbinsurah, Master P. M. 
D’ llozario—10, Mr A. Le Blanc—20. 
Adelaide, daughter of Mr J. Marques 
<—llioinas Couil, Esq—25, Adams, 

Esq., of the Firm of Gunter and Co.—. 
Emma, daughter of Major Halfhide—27, 
Mr, W, Peck of ship “ Lady Kennnway” 
20, Hon. F. J. Shore, C S.: Author of 
the clever letters which appeared in the 
*' India Gazette," signed " Friend to 
India," 

_____ I 

fUatlrais. 

CtyiC, APPOtNTUEfTTX. -JUDO 2 , 

Surg W. Bannister to be Assay Master 
C, Ur R. B. Sewell to act as Secretary to 
College Board during the absence of 
Captain Rowlandson placed at the dis¬ 
posal of Cominander*io*chicf—Captain 
H. C. Cotton, Engineers, has resigned 
tiis appointment os civil Engr: in 3d div. 
IG, A. Whittingbam, Esq. to be a Writer 
on this establishment from 13th June. 

UlLlTAUr APPOiNTUBNTS, PROMO- 

•noNS, ciiA.\ ees, t(c. J'rom 6th June to 
June IG, l837~l8tNl,Lieut J. Marjori- 
banksto take rank from 2]at*April 183G, 
vice Douglas retired — Senior Ensign W. 

F. Eden to be IJeut, vice Hadlield in^'a- 
hded ; date of Commission 4th Nov. 1836 
—2d Lieut A. Fuulis admitted on the 
eiTective strength of the Art, Irom 24tb 
May 1837, to complete the Establishment 
—Captain P. Maitland 74th regt foot, 
to be Aide-de-camp to the Commander- 
in-chief, vice Walker—5th regt N I« Lt 
E* T. Cox to be Quarterm. andTnterp. 
vice Thompson resigned—Ensign A. E. 
Brooke to be Adjt, vice Weight resigned 
—The uiidermemioned for Cavalry, Art, 
and Infantry, admitted on the Establish¬ 
ment , aqd promoted to the rank of 
Cornet, 2d Lieut, and Ensign respec¬ 
tively leaving the dates of conmissions 
to he settled hereafter—Cavalry. The 
Hon. D: Kennedy, Mr. II. H. 0> Smith, 
and Mr. J. F. Johnstone.—Artillery, Mr 
W. C. L. Baker—Infantry, Messrs. J. C. 
Freeze, C. H. Cazelet, J. £. Palmer, M. 
Price, ^ A. Boileau, C. J. Allardyce, J. 

Simaon, Alfred Keating, W. G. Bib- 
bertaon. T. L. Jackson, A. Studdy, A. 
A. lighten—The undermentioned ad¬ 
mitted on the Establishment as Asst 
Sorgeonf, aad do duty under Surgeon of 


General Ilcu^ilal nt Presiiicucy—MeBsr.>. 
J. Williams 13lh April 183?—D. D. 
Fuulis iM D, 26lh May 1837—J. A. llev- 
nolds27thclo.—J. H. Orr 28ih do—Lt 
G. Cuiiiine to act as Adjt to 8th L C. tUl 
further orders, vice Fuwlcr removed— 
The undermentioned recently arrived 
and promoted to do duty with regts spe- 
cilied opposite their names till furtner. 
orders and directed to join—Ensigns J. 
J. O. Stuart 8tb regt, and T. Carpendalo 
8th regt, to join on the arrival of the 
corps at I'alaverom—Ensigns C. J. Rudd 
16tb regt—G. Aitkin 35th regt—nj. Hay 
35th tregt—25th regt N I, Lieut W. 
Biddle to be Caritaiii, and senior Ensign 
F. VaTdun to be Lieig, vice Nixon dee, 
date of commission 24th May 1837*— 
Oaptam J. Macdonald 45tb regt N I, to- 
be Mahratta translator to die Tanjom 
Commissioner—Captain E. Home 3Utb 
regt N1, to be a member of invaliding. 
&c., commiitee at Foit 8t. George, of 
which Major Ely 42d regt N I, is Pre¬ 
sident—1st regt L C, Senior Lieut J. 
M. McDonald to be Captain and Senior 
Cornet H. Hall to be Lient, vice FavcIL 
itec, date of commissions 28t)i May 1837 
Captain BHowne to act as Persian lutcrp. 
during Captain Rowlandson’s absence on 
leave—Mr. W. H. Thnner admitted a» 
Cadet of Infantry and promoted to th» 
rank of Ensign, date of his commission, 
unsettled—Ensign H. W. Blake 36tb 
regt to act os Adjt, vice Lainphier (to 
Europe)—Lieut P. T. Cherry 1st LC* 
to act as Quarterm and Interp, vice Mac¬ 
donald prumoted- 

Jlemovals and Postings .—Aest .Surg* 
J. Cornfoot doing duty with Idtli regk 
posted to 49th N I—Ensign E. MartiOr* 
43d, to 28(h reirt N I, to rank next belovr 
Ensign R. Woolley—Licut-colonel S. 
Townsend, 43d, to ICtb regt—and Lieut 
colonel A. Macfarlano from latter to 
former corps. 

Furloughs. —Mr Skill, Actuary And 
Accountant at Government Bank, (to tiio 
Cape)—Captain H. C. Cotton, Engi¬ 
neers—Ca^aio C. O. Backhouse, 25lb 
N I—Lieut W. H. Larephi gi, ]?6 th NI— 
Lieut J. Jones, 30th N 1, 

Movements of Regiments. —^The hea4 
quarters- of 26th regt N I to move to 
Calidbt—the 45th regt N I to march 
from Madras to Paulghautcherry, to be 
there* stationed—the 40tfa regt N I to 
mareb from Vellore to Vepery, to be 
there staltoned. 

lUtnrnedlo Duhf ,—Captain C. Bond,. 
•47th N I-LieutF. Studdy, 5th L C— 
IJeut R. T. Soow, 24th N 1—Lieut H. 
Thatcher, ^3d N L * 
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Qualified in the Natice hanguaget, 
Lieut Porter, 1st L C. 

To do Dtttjf —Cornets J. P. John¬ 
stone, 6th regtij C —M. II. 0. Smith, 6th 
ditto~the Hon. D. Kennedy 6th ditto— 
2d Lieut W. C. L. Baker 2d batt Art.-— 
Ensigns J. C. Freese 45th regt N I—C. 

H. Cazalet I6lb ditto—J. E. Palmer 
Slst ditto—M. Price 16th ditto—T. A: 
Boileau SOth ditto—C. J. Allardyce 8th 
ditto, to join on the arriral of the corps 
at Palaveram—J. N. Siroson 35th regt 
N 1—A. Keating, 50th ditto—W. O. 
Robertson 35th ditto—T, L. Jackson 
40th ditto—A. Studdy 20th ditto— A. A. 
Lighten 20th ditto.—Lient H. Nott 19th 
xegt N 1, appointed to the charge of 
young officers recently arrived, and to 
do doty with regts, serving at Vellore anfi 
Bangalore—lit. J. Denton non-eff. J^tab. 
post^ to Cam. Eur. vet. batt—Asst Surg 
J. Adams H M’s d9th foot, to do duty 
under senior Surgeon at Cannanosj— 
Ensign F. J. Loughnan 36lb to 50th 
N1, to join end rank nest below Ensign 
W* P. Devereux—Ensign W, F. Blake, 
50lli to 36th regt N I, to rank next 
below Ensign H. W. Blake—Ensign A. 
A. Lighten 20th, to do duty With d5th 
regt—Asst Surgeon J* 6. Johnston doing 
duty at General Hospitol, to do duty with 
H M's 63d foot—Cornet C. Campbell 4th 
to 1st L C, to rank next below Cornet B. 
W. Raikes. 

Marriages.—March 27, Mr D. Jack- 
son to Mrs J. Eden —April 17, at Vizia- 
nagrum, Serjeant J. Moss to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Serjt-Major J. Lewis 
—25, at Trichinopoly, Mr J. F. Martin 
to Eliza, daughter of the late Mr. W. 
•Valentine—26, Corporal C. Sale to Miss 
R. Thacker—27, Mr C. Corner to Caro¬ 
line, daughter of F. Kelly, Esq —May 
15, Mr M. Cornell to Miss G. David—at 
Bangalore, D. Boyd, Esq, Gar. Surgeon, 
to Catherine, 4th daughter of the late J. 
Edxrt, Esq, of Mullock—16, Mr P. J. 
Hunt to Elizabeth, 2d daughter of the 
late Hr A. Home—25, at Tellicberry, 
Mr. G. Edwards to Julia, daughter of J. 
Brown, Em — 29. at Colombo, Captain B. 
Daviot to'Min F. Silva—June 7,\ Lieut 
H. Boulderson aSth regt N1. to Mary 
Add, 2d daughter of the late Captain S. 
L. Jenkins, H. H.*s 1st Ceylon regt— 
Mr L. La Rive to Miss T. Flossagne—8, 
at Belgaum, Captain N. Lechmere vBom- 
bay Army, to EmeKa, 2d daughter of 
Rev. J. Taylor, London Misslpnary So¬ 
ciety—14, Apothecary G. Wrigbtmau to 
Ifatilda, 4lh daughter of Mr J. Corn. • 

Births,—‘April 1, at Bangalore, the 
Jody of lieut Phillips, H. M's 39th foot, 
of a An-^4, at ditto, the ladytef Captain 


W. W. Baker 32d regt, of a daughter— 
7, et Hydrabad, the lady of Captmn D. 
A. Malcolm of twins (son end daughter) 
—9, at Vellore, the lady of Brigadier G. 
M. Stewart of a son—at Bellary, the lady 
of Captain G. B. Arbuthnot 3(f T. C, of a 
son—at Nellore, the lady of J. V. Ston- 
house. Esq, of a daughter-19, at Ban¬ 
galore, the lady of Captain Ley, Comm, 
of Ordnance, of a daughter—the wife of 
Mr L. Addin of a daughter—14, at Ma- 
Bulipatom, the wife of Conductor J. Gib¬ 
son of n daughter—16, atYelwall, the 
lady of Lieut D. Roberts 16th regt of a 
son —19. at Bangalore, the wife of 
Mr. G. E. P. Lane, of a son — 
21, at Waltair the lady of A. Mackenzie, 
Esq. of a son—22, at Pulicat, the wife of 

• Mr. J. D. Labierey of a son still born— 
23, a| Wallahjahbad, the wife of Drum 
Major J. Mulligan of a daughter—the 
lady of M. R. McDonell, Esq. of a son 
—27, at Secunderabad the wife of Con¬ 
ductor J. McGovern of a son—28, the 
wife of Serjt W. Taylor of a son— May 

I, at Gopaulpore, the lady of Captain A. 
Shiztefs of a daughter—5, at ditto, the 
lady of Captain C. Hewetson 49lh regt 
of a daughter—The wife of Serjt Major 
Jansen of a son—6, the wife of Mr. J. 
Dinger of a son—at Kamptee, the lady 
of Lieut C. Ireland llth regt, of a daugh¬ 
ter—7, at Walrair, the lady of Lieut Me 
Goun of a son—at Tanjore, Mrs E.* 
Godfrey ofp still born son—9, nt Calicut, 
Mrs G. Platef of u daughter—10, at Ma- 
Bulipatam, the wife of Mr G. W. Clarke 
of a daughter—14, at Quilon, the wife of 
Serjt J. T. Huggins of a son—16. 
the wife of Mr. D. P. D’Cheriman 
of a son—17, the lady of J. Y. Ful¬ 
lerton, Esq. of a|daughter—June 4, the 

«' lady of A. J. Cherry, Esq. of a daughter 
—7, at Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut 

J. B. Dodd, H M’s 34tb regt of a son—at 

Secunderabad, the lady of Asst Surgeon 
P. Lawranee of a son—8, at Viziauagrum 
the lady of Lieut J. W. Coates 6lh regt 
of a son—the lady of A. P. Onslow, Esq. 
of a son—IS, the wife of Mr P. Buckland 
of a daughter. * 

Deaths.^—April 2, at Vizianagrum, 
Asst Surg R. Carlyle, M D—3, at Kota- 
gherry, Captiun F. Daniell, Ist N. V. 
batt.—5. Seqt Major J. Purcell-10, at 
Cbieacole, Captain W. Gray, 2l8t N1— 
lost at sea, Lieut W. Darby, 45th N I— 
at Chitterpore. the infant son of E. Story, 
E^. CS—12. at Bangalore, AM Surg 
T. J. R. Middlemist—Anna, wife of 4lr 
L. Adam—14, Conductor S. Oreenieafa 
-15, at Kamptee, Aset Surg J. Davies— 
20 Evelina, eldest daughter of Mr C. 
Foster—at Kamptee, Ueut J.' F. Rose, 
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Ist L C—27, At Poonamallec, Elizabeth, wan supposed the whole crew had been 
relict of the late SerjtDughard—>/t/ay I, washed overboard. A petition'to Um 
at Madura, the wife of Rev. W. Todd, Supreme Government, signed by 258 
American Missionary-olsj, at V'epcry, Bombay merchants, for the remission of 
Domingo, relict of the late Serjt. J. Tib* the transit duties, bad been prepared, 
ble 4, at Trichinopoly. Asst Surg G. M. and from similar demonstrations on the 
Scott<->I3,atSea, the ladyofCaptX Ross, subject from other quarters, it was fully 
15th NI—19, at Secunderabad, David, eKpected to prove successful. Subscrip- 
infant son of Conductor J. McGovern, tions were raising in behalf of the suf- 
25, at Kamptee, Cornet G. A. Farmer, ferers by the recent ralainitons lire at 
1st L C—26, at Kamptee, Captain R. J. Surat, tlirce*fourtba of which were de- 
Nixon, 2.0th regt N I—the fofant son of stroyed. Subscriptions were also pru- 
Farrier .Major F. f.aff'roy—2&,at Nagpore, greasing for the sutferers by the late Ku- 
Cnpt J.C. Favell Ist L C—SO.utCud- phrates expedition; — many hundred 
lore, William, son of Mr W. Dickens— pounds have already been collected for 
Jicnel, at Cbicacole, Catherine, infant them in the various presidencies, 
daughter of Captain M. Cartbew, 21st Tlie '‘Berenice,** which arrived 13th 
regt—2, at Kamptee, Captain C. O. June, left Falmouth 16(h March, i I 

Itackhouse, 20lh regt N 1—3, at Pon- p. m., touched at Santa Cruz in TenerifTe; 
dicherry, Dr. J. B. Dubois—7, Mr. J. D, •Mayo, one of the Cape Do Verd Islands; 
ZacherpcI—U, Mr Richard Cameron—13, Table Bay, and Port I/niis,—stopjmges 
Jane, daiiglilor at M. R. McDoncll, Esq. iu all 25 days. Run upwards of 12,000 
— Sciit. 2i, .-'.t Sea, C. F. Gordon, Estp miles, averaging eight miles per hour.-- 
19lh regt N I. Falmouth to Santa Cruz . days. 

—— Santa Cruz to Mayo . 4 9 hours. 

)3(ftnhAJ^ Mayo to Fernando Po .14 2 do. 

The infroJiictinri of 300 ploughs, of Fernando Po to Table Bay 14 .3 

improved construction, for Bombay use, • Table Bay to Port Louis 12 

was a sulijcct of some interest. The Cu- Port Louis to Bombay 13 | '' 

selle says *' respecting the ploughs that Greatest run per day . 252 miles, 

bad arrived from Madras, we are in- —She is an excellent sea boat, and car- 

formed they were made at the Porto ries her sails well in heavy weather.— 
Novo fonndiy, after an American model the vessel is nowin as efllciont a state 
forwarded to that establishment by the as when she left Falmouth, and can to 
Revenue Commissioners, and that the got ready for sea in a few hours.—The 
practical introduction of tips improved " Berenice*' has made a quicker passage 
implement is proceeding* in different LyfivedaysunderBteamthantbe*'Ata- 
parts of the country. This plough turns lanta;’* and by 18 days on the whole 

up the soil nearly twice as fast as the voyage: the ** Atulanta'* having taken 

common one. It is of cast iron, and costs 106 days, and the “ Berenice" ouly 88. 

about twelve or thirteen rupees.*' The A question was some time ago sub- 

death of the Bombey fi'j-amlncr was an- mitted to the Supreme Governnieni, a; 

nouiiced ; or, rather, its having mingled to whether the Medical Officers of Civil 

its " white spirits and grey” with the- Stations had the right to practice among 

Bombay Gazelle. This matter has occa- the European residents in the interior of 

sioned the latter journal to prop'jse a be- districts, and Government has decided 

ncfickil change in its days of publicntion, that they are to be allowed to practice; 

&c.—The Mahumedan and the Hindoo having leave we suppose, at tiie sAiue 

population of BhwendyVere creating time, to accept remuneration. 'It is not 

great disturbance by their acts of hos- said whether they are also to have the 

tility towards each other.—The Argyle right to practice among the natives resi- 

from Greenock, had arrived, and was the dent within Uie same bounds, bat we 

bearer of disjutrous news. It had fallen suppose that most follow HSf 'a matter of 

in vitb the Albion .timber laden, from coirrse; as, also, that surgeons in the 

London, water-logged; the three top- Company’s service, when stationed at 

nuuts were gone: no living person on either of the presidencies, shall be st 

board. A man found in the main rig- liberty to practice among the commu • 

ging, dead, supposed to be the master; nitymt large, so long as such practice 

he was bent double ; probably got be- doe#notiaterfere with|beirpublic duties, 

numbed and eKbauBted for want of fupd, IShatp^poor. — Captain fiunies has 
and died in the position in which be bad reached mis town, where, with bis usual 

lieen sitting. From the siloation of the and useful desire to diffuse information, 

vessel, lat. 48. 40. N. long. 9.45. W., it be held a convocation of the principal 

East India and Celonijil Mag. Vot, xir. N't.SljJSorember 8 
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SiFdan, to whom he unfolded many of 
•he myatfriea of knowledge. A Mr. 
Hatbeiioti, an English merchant under 
inatructions from Riinjeet Singh, will 
join him at Ahmudpoor. and proceed 
thence with him to Cabool. 

Our contemporary of the Examiner 
has, in his yesterday’s number, alluded 
to a duel fought at Mangalore, between 
two of the oiBcess of one of the regiments 
lately despatched there, and stated that 
ft terminated fatally to one of the par¬ 
ties. Our contemporary has been misin¬ 
formed on the latter point, neither party 
having been killed, altliough both were 
wounded, the one in the leg, and the 
other in the abdomen, the latter danger- 
ouely.—The cause of the quarrel ia not 
yet known here.* 

The '* Syed Khan," on her pass%^ 
from China to thia port, met with an* 
accident not exactly of every-day occur¬ 
rence. On the 3d April, in latitude 
45', longitude 80* 49', the ship ^ing 
nearly becalmed, two aword-tlsh were 
aeen from on board, and, on the Idth, 
whilst setting studding sails, in the even¬ 
ing, about 14 inches of the sword of a fish 
was observed sticking in the ship’s bows. 
Eight inches were then extracted, the 
lemainder upon her being put in dock 
at Bombay. 

The Calcutta papers mention that the 
Supreme Government have resolved to 
build a new steamer at Bombay, to re¬ 
ceive the engines of the Knterprize, to 
carry twelve days’ coal, and 150 troops. 

Suttee at Sattara .—On the 5tb inst., a 
Suite took place at Sattara. She was the 
elder wife of one Khunderao Subedar, 
third Judge in the Adawlut of his High¬ 
ness. nis person ^died in the 40th 
year of bia age. Hia Highness did what 
was in hM power to prevent the widow^ 
from sacrincio’g herself, and promised to 
continue her the salary of 175 rupees, 
which was received by her husband v but 
l^e was inexorable, and burned herself 
befoM a numerous crowd of spectators, 
and a large body of the Ilaja's attendants 
and troops who attended h^. She has 
left behind a son aged 12 years,—Our- 
|ivn. 

ceriL.jiPxtHNTaiitNTs ..—Mr F. Sima 
Aist to psm. Collector of Surat, to be ia 
permament chaige of Bulsar, Panera, 
and Bugwarre Putguonaha—Mr ti. Mal¬ 
colm to act as ^ Asst te the principal 
Collector of Poona—Mr H. P. Iniillet to' 
be 8d Asst tO*ditto-~Mr H. LidtJfo Ist 
Asst tc collector of Surat, ttfbe placed in 
charge of Soaps, Parchole, Chicalee and 
1170101 PurjMiaoahs—Mr J.. Webb to abt 
as. Aast aad^eMioD Judge of Altmedaug- 
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gar-—Mr O. S. ICarr, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment to be Asst to collector in Candeish 
—^Mr J. W. Hadow to be ditto to ditto of 
Rutnogeeree—Mr E. H. Dallas to be 
Asst to Ahmednuggur collector—Su- 

S eme Court, Mr J. L. Philips to act as 
aster in Equity—Mr E. Davis to aet as 
Clerk of Small Causes, vice Mr W. 
Fenwick on furlough—Hr. S. Compton 
to be Examiner in Equity, on the resig¬ 
nation of G. itosseau, E^. and to be 
Registru on Ecclesiastical aide, on resig¬ 
nation oaMr Ketterer, and common As¬ 
signee of the Ina. Debt. Court, on resig¬ 
nation of D. B, Smith. Esq—Mr O. W. 
Ketterer to be Clerk to the Chief Justice 
and Sealer of the Court —Mr D. B. 
Smith to be Prothonot. and Registrar on 
Equity side—Mr J. Little to be Acting 
Clerk, and Mr P. M. Dalzell, Commissr. 
of Court of Requests—the Hon J. Farisb 
to dot as Chief Judge of the Court of 
Sadder Dewannee, &c.—Lieut C. Win¬ 
gate to be an Asst Magistrate in Psona 
coUectorate—Mr A. Y. Ravenscroft of 
Dharwar, to have powers of magistrate— 
Mr P. Scott, Ist Asst to Poona collector, 
to have permanent charge of Taleoks 
(Psubull and Bheemtburee)—Mr J. P. 
Vt illoughby. Govt. Secy, to be Secy, to 
the Governor in General Department— 
Hr W. H. Wathen to conduct Mr Wil¬ 
loughby's duties in Secret and Political 
Depaxlroents—Mr E. H. Townsend to 
conduct Mr Willoughby’s duties in Ja- 
dicial Department —Mr B. Keaya re- 
appoiutefi as ^t Asst to Kaira collector. 

MiLiTAur APPoiNTUBurnt pnosio- 
rtoNs, cuANQBe, i(e.,from 29lh.iipi M 
to \4th June 1^7-*—Lieut Janvrin 
H M b 4th L D. to act as Interp to H M's 
I7th foot — Med. Eatabliobment, Asst 
Surgeon N. Frith, M D. to be Surgeon, 
vice Stewart tire —19th regt N I, Ensign 
J. W.Renny to be Quarterin. and Interp. 
vice Jacob to England—Asst Surgeon 
Cahill to be medical oflScer to Baioda 
Residency, vice Stuart dee —lat regt L.C, 
X'eut A. Tyeedale to be Adjt vice Owen 
resigned—9th regt N1. Brevet Captain 
R. J. Littlewood to be Captain and £ns. 
J. C. Wright to be Lieut, in suecesaion 
to Poole invalided—2d L C, Cornet W. 
loch to be Lieut, vice Le Geyt removed 
Older confirmed, Lieut Ash 20th N 1. to 
act as Interp. to left wing of that regt— 
Lieut H..Wood, Engr, to be Amt to in- 
apecling Engr of north division of the 
Army—Field detachment proceeded on 
duty to Southward—l{8jor M. B. Eve- 
^reat H M's 6tb regt te command—Majct 
N. Campbell, dep, Quarterm* General 
of the Army to proee^ aa Staff OflScei 
—Lieat J. C. &to to be ia charge of 
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commisaariat—Lieut N. Creed Art. in 
charge of Ordnance Store Department— 
2d Lieut W. Graham, Engs, to be Ist 
Lieut, vice Brougham <A’C.—2d N I, 
Gren. Brevet Captain G. L. Jacob to be 
Captain and Ensign R. H, McIntosh to 
be Lieut, in auceesaion to Gloag dfc. 

^i/Aaocror/a.—Lieut J. Vincent, Eng. 
—A8<tt Surgeon W. Arding—Captain J. 
Q. H'lme (N. S. W.)—Colonel Bnddeley 
(to the Cnpe)—Captain A. P. Ifockin 
N. Vet. bait—Rev. J. lAurie (to the 
Cape.) 

OBsitnAr. onDBHs, 

Letter dated 29th February, 183(>, 
(No. 14).—Forward a memorial from 
Lieut.-colonel Vans Kennedy, respecting 
his removal from the situation of Judge 
Advocate General, and his not having 
been appointed to the command of a 
Brigade. Refer to the letter from the * 
Secretary to Government to Cftlnticl 
Kennedy, of the ‘i9th April, and to the 
Minute of the Governor of the I6lh July. 
183.5, as exhibiting Ouvernment'a view 
on the whole case .”—" Para. 1. We re¬ 
gret that it should have been found ne¬ 
cessary to remove Colonel Kennedy from 
an appointment which he had filled for 
so many years with credit and ability, 
and that he should have placed himself 
in a position which precludes our com¬ 
plying with the prayer of his raemorial. 
—2. Adverting to your recommendation 
* to us in his favor, founded on his meri¬ 
torious early service, his age, and bis 
eminence as an Oriental scholar, we 
trust you may be able to avail yourselves 
of his services in some situation suited to 
his peculiar talents." 

mad-quarlets, May SI, 1837.—At a 
General Court Martial re-ossembled 
at Belgaum, the 24th day of April, 
1837. and of which Colooel J. 6. Baum- 
gardt of his Majesty's 2d (or Queen’s 
Royal) regt of foot, is President, Lieut 
Alexander Robertson of the 10th regt 
N. I. was tried on the following charge, 
via.—Lieut A. Robertson, JOth regt N I, 
placed in arrest by order of his Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-chief, on the 
foilowin^charge, viz.—For highly irre¬ 
gular and unofRcer-like conduct, to the 
prejudice • of good order and military 
disciplioe,wbiI^ io command of a detach- 
. ment statidoed in the Sawant Warree 
. State, in the following iustancea, viz.— 

'' 1st. in having on or about the 28th of 
‘ May, 18S6, most unauthorizedly, and 
' contrary to etepreaa instcuctions duly 
convey^ to him, interfered in the alLirs 
of the aforesaid state, on the occasion of 
the expulsion of Rammw Bhundaree ' 
ffom the same, under orders from the 
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British authority, by unwarrantably aad 
oppressively conHiiing Witlul Balmrow 
Maneekur, (a Cnrkoon) in the service of 
the Cbiefl lin of the said State, by whom 
the said orders were communicated to 
the aforesaid Ramrow Bhundaree.—2i1. 
In having on or about the day above spo* 
cifieJ sent for Dondcio Vistnoo Aptcb, 
Fakeel of the British Government to the 
aforesaid Ham row Bhundaree, and in 
having unwarrantably and oppressively 
placed the said Vakeel in confinement.— 
3d. In having on or about the 29tli May, 
1836, proceeded without previous notico 
or invitation, to the Palace of ihe Chief¬ 
tain of the aforesaid State, and most im¬ 
properly and uneutirlcuusly entered the 
same, and demanded^to see the Chieftain, 
when engaged at his devotions, thereby 
•evincing a culpable disregard Io the re¬ 
ligious and domestic customs, and rank 
of the Chieftain.— Adjt Gent’s Olhce, 
Bombay, 30lh Nov. 1836.—By order of 
hi^ExccIleney the Cummandcr-iu-ehief. 
(Signed) STRATFORD TO WELL. Lieut 
Colonel, Adjutant General of the Army. 
Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision :—Finding. Hie 
Court on the evidence before it. finilstha 
prisoner* guilty as follows.—1st instance 
of the charge guilty.—2d instance of 
the charge guilty.—3d instance of the 
charge nut guilty.—Revised Sentence. 
The Court having maturely re-con¬ 
sidered its sentence, together with the 
remarks of his Excellency the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief, conveyed in a letter to tho 
President, dated the 5th of May,’1837. 
adjudges the prisoner Lieut A. Robertson 
to lose one step in his regt, so that his 
standing shall be next below Lieut Feu- 
wick, and imqiediately above Ueuk 
Prendergast, and to bo severely repri¬ 
manded in such manner os his Excel¬ 
lency the Coinmander-in chief may di¬ 
rect.—(Signed) C. H. WELLS, Bt. Capt, 
dep. Judge Advocate General—(Signed) 
J. G. BAUMGARDT, Colonel and Pre¬ 
sident.— Confirmed. (Signed) JOHN 
KEANE, Lieut General, Commander-in- 
chief.—l^marks by the Commander-in- 
chief. By the origi^ awardof the Court, 
Lieut Robertson was simp.'y adjudged to 
tre npriraanded, which was in every re¬ 
spect BO very disproportiooete to the 
Finding, as to render a revision indis¬ 
pensably necessary: the revised sentence 
18 still fur inadequate to the serioua 
offences which have been substantiated 
by Ihe clearest evideace (independeol of 
the judicial admission of the accused) ; 
but the Commander-in-rbief has b^en 
induced to confirm it, ih the opnlldenl 
hope, that so lenient a pUaiabmeat will 
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not tend to mialead oven the yoangest 
and moet inexperienced Officer in the 
drmv'to the ooramission of similar acts, 
which no plea of ignoranra can either 
Justify or extenuate.—In giving effect to 
the Litter part of the sentence, the Com- 
nuBder-in-cbief has to express his mark* 
ed disapprobation of Lieut Robertson's 
conduct, which renders him justly liable 
to for more serious consequences than 
the loss of rank; hut his Excellency 
taking into consideration the aniciety M 
mind which Lieut Robertson has under¬ 
gone, and the proper sense he has ex¬ 
pressed of his fault, will not bring the 
case to the' special notice of higher 
authority, which be would otherwise have 
felt it his duty to,have dune.—(Signed) 
JOHN KEANE, Lieut (ieneral. Com* 
innnder*in*cbief.—Lieut Robertson isCo , 
he released from arrest, and will return 
to his duty. 

Narruiges, — Jan. 27, at the Cape, 
Captain James Forrester of 8hip“»\tia- 
tralia,” to Miss Ann Purchess of Portsm, 
—.'Ipi'j/ 8, J. T. C. Lucas Esq. ship 
“ Jubn Marsh." to Eliza, daughter of the 
late W. G. Capon, Esq.—18, C. Thatcher 
Ksq, to Annie, ^-oungest daughter of 
Captaiu Ross, Master Attendafit. 

girths.—March 10, at Baroda, the 
larly of T. C, Loughnan, Esq, C S, of a 
daughter^3, the lady of Arch¬ 
deacon Carr of a daughter—at Surat, the 
Indy (iff H. Gibb, Esq. of a son—14,' at ' 
Abihednuggor, the lady of C. "Sff. 
Prothcr, C^. 4tb regt N I, of a son—20, 
at Aurun^bad,'the lady of Captain J,^ 
Young, Nizam’s Cavalry, of a daughter— 
81. at the Gape, the lady of A. N. Shaw, 
Esq. C S, of a daughter—ilfay 6, the lady 
of U. W. Crawfonl, Eiq., of a son—I7f 
at ColalM, the Indy .of W, Roberts, Esq. 
of a daugbter-<~25, at Poona, the lady-of e 
tQaarterm. J, Sanon, his Majesty’s I7tb 
Vegt, of a aoD —June 1, at Colaba, Mrs 
P, - Boverger' of a daughter—4, at the 
Iftsh abjfffj^ yar Hills, the lady of Capt . 

/BiHgade Major of a son— 
lady of P. W. Le Geyt, 

at Rutnagerree,. 
t;ar£«irtie,: «fe. ^f Mr G. R, KeUena— 
Afyii 7,at iSofol^ Mary 'Anne, wife of 
'4.’gj|A Leibsoba^Cr of ship Ciarlotte" 
— 81, at'GIr^um the wife of Mr 
S..])e Melloi-at Ahmedabad, Peter, son 
«f, P. Grey,' Bsq,#||sl Surges—30, 
GU^ge Pc^ingtou.’Mpg^ifttc l'. 

ditoj^eib^jllll^ Fe^aades. 


IlftD WStnUi, 

Novel Export. Chiytou, of the 
Colony, well knowa forextending the 
breed of Englbdi bees, has arrived at 
Sydney with no less tban sixty hives of 
bees. He expected a pnffitable tra^e 
with them.—Chief Justice Forbes and 
fomily were expected. Mr. Forbes was 
understood to be the bearer of the new 
bill for the Colony.-The Rev. J. Cor¬ 
coran waa appoints officiating Minister 
at Bathnfot; the Rev. Mr, Gregory wilt 
succeed Ifim at 'Windsor.—A Tempei* 
ance Magazine was to be bronght out, 
but little hopes of success are entertained 
for it.—A new Roman Catholic chapel 
at Paramatta was aliout to be consecrated 
by Bishop Poulding —A Building Com¬ 
pany formed at home, with a capital of 
£200,000, are carrying on ^erulions in 
thef^olony; shares were offered to the 
Colonists t the Company were to send 
out their own mechanics.—Mr. Lazar 
had made a very successful debut, as a 
tragedian, at the Sydney Theatre.—I'ho 
settlers of < Manaroo had raised a sub¬ 
scription of £3 each, for the ^rposa of 
extending the post to that district. 

N Caiie 0f 

The South ^(f^ican Commercial Ad¬ 
vertiser (July 19), pathetically acknow¬ 
ledges various subscriptioDS from thu 
Colonists to m4et the expenses incurred 
by.Goveroment prosecutions against that 
journal; Ih% Editor oinerves that be duen 
not need additional ossUtance, having 
already " got more than enough to cover 
all bis expeocea ^ this looks like sup¬ 
porting the press.—The interior of the 
country was reported to be in a quiet 
state.—A Joint Stock Company was in 
formation for making a hard road from 
the Eerste River to the Salt River, near 
Capetown; a capital of £20,000 waa to. 
be raised in small shares. Governme:it-,‘ 
is likely to assist this scheme.—A liod, 
of native anffemigrant formers had issi|e) 
a proclamation, in which they commam 
that all persons without exception sbom 
separate themselves from \onnectia 
with England; they call themsi-ives th 

General United Army.*' ani bs' 
elected the Hou. P. Belief their G 
vernur and Chief, bat what they we 
going to do was not understood.—An O 
di nance far the better oliservanee of tl 
Lord's Day in the Colony was about 
jpue from GoyernineHt41(HiM>P 
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THE MATQDIS WELLESLET;|S ADMINISTRATION 

IN |NDIX • 

Every publishings season produces a variety of compilations 
prepared to the order of booksellers ; books of the most crude 
undigsested character, consistings of nothingr more than paste 
and scissors work done in the library of the British Museum by 
men oftener of asinine brains, than intellectual; these compila¬ 
tions, even tfapugh executed by competent *haads, are seldom 
considered worthy^of the great outlay of thought they should 
command; they are scratched off in a week or two :-'-a trans- 
scriber is set to work to copy wholesale extracts from] a few 
popular authors on tl^ew subject in view; these extracts are 
numbered in the orcTer for the system of book-making that now 
obtains; the compiler then interleaves the extracts as paged, 
and on the blank^per writes down as many words as he thinks 
necessary to connect (after his fashion) the one piece of trans¬ 
cription with the other. He tske^very little trouble about it<—■ 
a day or two*s time Is all he can afford to devote to such 
labour, which, be it known* is remunerated somewhat in ac¬ 
cordance with its actual value, viz.—next to nothing. These 
few pages of originar writing executed, off goes the MS. to 
the publisher's printer^and out comes the bopk; the author or 
compiler knowing as little about its contents as the publisher. 
And thus is it that the reading public are every day guUed. 

We have written the fdl^ remarks above, after perusal of an 
intelligent article on the book-making trade in a popular con¬ 
temporary. The writer, amongst a body of similar facts, al¬ 
ludes to ^ rec^ntiIssue of Dr. Lardner's Cyclopaedia. He says, 

^ * 
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4hat, having dissected the TOlame (the plays of Beanmoot and 
Fletcher), be has found that Dr. Lardner has cited a power of 
authorities which are presumed to have been dislodged from 
their mouldy and dusty niches in the Museum Library; but, 
although Dr. Lardner has cited all these illuminative anthonties 
^arranged their crack-jaw names jo due form, ict marginal 
notes, as is the custom, it hat been found, by the above writer, 
that Dr. Lardner did not look into these old tomes at alt i could 
not probably say whether they, were of folio, of quarto, of 8vo„ 
or of what dimensions; eouid not, probably, read; the letter 
with which they were printed, la short, the Doctor must 
needs practice the common Irumbog and pretend to a knowledge 
he does not possess. Readers afe, of course, awe-struck with 
the pretended erudition of the compiler, and are led to peruse 
a book^ actnaliy made op of others, that they may pmmBss in 
their own libraries. And, to aid the deception, they are 
mystified by the name of n^popolar author on the title-page. 

Now, this sort qf thing ia so di^aceful to the literature of 
the nineteenth century, those conspicuous literati who 
lend themselves to the iiiMibUg, fully deserve to lose their 
reputation altogether fur their venaKtjr. ’ Venality J why, they 
would also ruin the fame of other men besides their owp. We 
•have just'received the second and laettvqiome of Mr. Auber's 
reidty valuable compilation, setting forth, with care and per¬ 
spicacity, the rise and progress e4 the British power in^tedia. 
Mr. Auher. as we have said in a previous n^llee of, his labours. 
Waa the Bdst India Coo^m^y's Secretary. • WJteng, ln office, a 
lohgdkperientfe'with' tbe arghives of the India Mouse walkitted 
hiin for the onerous duty hedias ondertaken r04be. work, we are 
’ notioiog. But, he would’not ginl falmsMf* Rtf':the important 
task whilst his mind waa:’|farlial(f oceaptedwilb otbev^dUties. 
TMFWditiohest; WhOOhdretifOd froWoffiea, he set to work, 
diad'the fwo^volifmes on ^r table are the result. .<. Bvidently 
'ttmvmult;too,of many years' experience* insteadiol>t£iaPofofew 
days. *fksme ofoUrHaorfhy^cofiipiierttWonld^hrirovoaiiteiiiiirth 
an abonioD^ of thollhiekness of;these two voiCimaa^> io;doiible- 
quick time. ‘Mri Aaher coold not manage toJaeummoroi^hhaa one 
volunm at a time; aftd a considenibleJiftecfiri etapaed' belireeo 
«^ni. * So the lucres'would ^em to bedkthe tortoise hoHow. 
'fl%ey>laugh at the idea of the expenditure 0 foO. 4 Mi«hitaamf and 
* V dud iatfo ar>'oa'‘iKiSmhjedg the 

10 t&cile^odtfaey will go Ikrihef,^ perhapa.ipdmppiniprMto the 
I valuable bo6k of Mr. Auber to tbeir own Cyclopmdian pur* 
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poses, reapingr the ill-gotten fame and.harvest together. So 
moetvfor the gratu of -the book-making trade. 

The^eeent grant to the now superannuated hfarqoif Wel- 
ibsiejs first voted by the East India Company, has reealled the 
publie to a reeollectioo of the valuable services of this truly 
great, and justly laurelled aoblemao. We, therefore, deem a 
aammary of hischaractor and careers likely to prove particularly 
acceptable at the present moment. 

The Earl of Momragton, afterwards Marqtris Wellesley, was 
educated bt Eton, with Arcbbialiop Cornwallis fpr bis tutor. 
His Lordship enteted active life as a Lord of the Treasury, and 
as a Comndssioner for the adbiis of India. In 1797, he assumed 
the Soprethe Gaveroment of'In^ia, and embarked for that 
country at a juncture wheh the nation was distracted with the 
disseotions occasioned by the determination of the various 
Native Castes to resist British domination. The first measure 
of the new Governor's administration* was that of reducing the 
Ftonch influence in India,—-be cfibcted the reduction of their 
force at Hydrabad. The trea^ with tlie Nicam was his next 
proceeding, and which involved the British forces in a war with 
Mysore. In this war, the Duke of Wellingtoo commenced his 
military career. The Ml of Senngapatam immediately ensued. 

* settling the Mysore question; and at Seringapatam it was that 
the greatest Generalnf the age, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
reaped his first laurels. An annuity of 6,0091. was granted to 
the Marquis Wellesley immediately on the close of the war. 
'The affkirs of Arsia, Surat, Poonaii, Malabar, and Canara^jnow 
occupied* the attention ef bis Lordship, ef which, the affsirs of 
tDude; and tbn treaty tbnrewitki was the most important piece 
ofipoUey. We do not enter into particulars on these eveSts, it 
being simply our otqeeC to index the principal points in the 
Administration of Locd> Wellesley* 

.In 1601, in coosequenoe of a mifnnderstaodiog beiwwm bis 
*rfcnidih!p. Lord Clive, and the Home Gonernment, our subject 
mnditaUd retiring ftom^no office in wbioh he had prospd him- 
>i9iif« sbwvalnable a sopporter of thn British Gcowfl, nod the 
.Ciimpanyfm kiteeestt in India. Ber^tbn causes productive of 
tMndMenisittalion, tfn safer to Mr. AubePs book, in which they 
tffim hieWiy^ dwarHmd. Shortly, however, we find that the 
b(»tHiti«s .piovoked by Napoleon, lead^to Lord Wellesley's 
en n tlnfiinnb Indudin.* 0oring another year of continued war, 
AinliilwdllilBdbtiWulIt with fiualhrknble discretion nod ability, 
fiht-^nfliwti) Antiii the Sdfptvne GovnniawAt. M 
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ivhi«b pafticalarly <ltaCing^iti>9d bit «dfiiwi«lrKtio9, vHa 
bit politic reservation regardiof ibe coitodioiis at th»i4|pnMi. 
In the next year, the Mat<|iibl» wac recaHcil, Mi4i''i4»lMiiMed 
Ambaisador to l^ain. He b ee em e,*sifterwrardt» <Sect«tei^of 
State for foreign efr«ira> end 'bn leteeC appointamiC '«r«r aa 
Viceroy of Ireland# ► i,, r it u < '♦ 

Mr. Attber draws a gatlefiag'-plettMW'ef llie etMe<wio#^Hte 
Marquis Wellesley in India; wnA*we iSiiiib it iebornertont^by 
facts. His liordsbip tmderlools tbe QoveeiiorsJtip at^xnrttieal 
juncture. He bad to eoniseiHi a|aiiiet tbe bsleriereoniinbtioii "ef 
the country, and the proeeediogt of Buoiiapiirie. tie iiad* a 
difficult part to perform, l^ceitid not praveol wdr and htood- 
shed: his course, tberefose, tbac to aetpreaiptly'iw prolecKfwg 
bis country's interests in India,'an^ this be moH^saiisfsfctortty 
did. Tbe enemies of tl^ Marquis's AdmioistpathMi'gviaoiiided 
their objections on a belief that be eneoaraged, when be fMgfit 
have repressed, the war with the Natives,<b-sacb was tbe 
theory. We believe, wUb Mr.-Auber, thaljt wnnid have Siton 
impossible • to have ledueed Slh to pcaetlce>^ wilimit ahvteuily 
injuring tbe British cause. ^ * 

We conclude, by exlcaetiog ftom Mr. Anber^ wodr^, Che 
following remarks on tbe Mar^a Wellealey's eeutee ef pMiny 
in India, the benefits that accrued Itom it, and»tiie ojspMitfdfll it* 
nceasiooed from various partieadt tbu tlfho ^ 


<< |*rejudice, caused by pac|y Iseliogv.or peitomt loteftoi, 
must have ceased to bias the asind ;iii passij}gii> judgmsMt upon 
tbe Itadian adihinistration of Ifasquis Welluiley<» 
ship's government maybe cbfiin9tefised,M*^*fltoMi^4NdlibMlt 
Ini4nce of British rale in Ibs^ quarter of,t|iOtgl#be*«*iiMto 
period when hq entered upon tbn 

His comprehensive ipiud seiayl^with wscrimtpBtiagdtfiemffCitlMS, 
ah<hparstied with unabating.vig^r,' ibe^a* mpqjwtes.whicb/M^ 
nihilated the ioAuence o( oqr^i^Qwefl^ul 
gated j^e most implacable nql oniiqtuqri oneappAdianfipC* 
thebaiiva ebieB lo the Britislt'pomqf# gigl 
Cfompany'i 1i)»e Princes. <to tfap deant^tphpafftrn|nbaiBi 

hbd been so cfearly estaVlUb^ as tq.ecwtmip^G^liW^^ 
General to adopt tbe extreme, ^^se of 

o The impotent bead of 


pdBV«,waatdd the' m^uln 
tdaoi hltiu{bqiM(^, and 



wefp^t 
fiurihna. ajHaandumaitoA 
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p tt W otftri»<wi^al»riOT. UtMie- CfaM bii4 •xdrtised tlie 
Moit etlsidad aieAotof tMt p^ttdkiiofy wad aodid^i* 

pKMd tentftw* Iktihif' iAcorpofftted'Prtucb offleeii and troops 
nmomgti foraw/ they maiiffoffad dosig^tis to hostfto and 
•itttnttottt, as ta ioaTO>4ttt> Ihe ohoioo batwaoD abject tdbinfssion 
to their role, or a decided opposiUoD to its coetiooance. The 
QeOM'iNMpGeiieral west toe vreH aerare of the streogrth erfaieh 
qeepposed aaibiiioftifathers, to ^rpect that peace would be 
seciieed ft leaipetfidag'ooneestioo to ae iataliate thirst for 
relot Iiofd WetMeyvaltfamif k eeaed and harassed by a series 
efM»oewreBQe»4kftiaot}aiiied wei|flit«from the clreossstonces tin¬ 
der ^wldch they mtom^mnd the ii|jsiiner in which they were 
peeased* hapfHiyfMMrsoed tfame pblitical views which his fore- 
sithl haditNatsaibed* He Mpodialed that unhealthy course of 
pobtical posiUaakailyd'euaded upon |he erroneoos application 
of Ike parUaaseiitai^ deelaration against Indian conquests; a 
deelaration made ttnder drcuinstances the exact opposite to 
what now existed, and which pot fbrth a trnism practically in- 
appiifable aed inceDsistaot with tfaa safety of our Indian 
empire. 

<** By the maauiies of Lerii-Wellesley, that empire was placed 
opoe a tmsif which fekort-stgbted policy or positive imbecility 
*cotdd alone weakafi^odtreftmve. 

** As the measures of Ihosd Corawallis ih I7p9 bad not been 
free from censure in Parliament, it was not to be expected that 
tlrngoverawam of Marquit Wellesley Would escape dbndemua- 
tieo. We MtenHBgly^ SM that the Bari of Moria, who, as 
LbrctlU#doai»hadiinlma(dYerted upon the war of 1792, again 
sieeiPftHtildtdirrrii^ act9of J^ord Welteslpy^s admipis- 
tfiBon, sHdeh^ Ifed, as he^eoneet^ed, led to the excessive in- 
efuniS' andwlrfeiish^ of dho'Wrhorial possessions in opposition 
t#Mfb paiifamSMitdrjri^Uvat{op,''erhich denounced as ** uqjpsr 
tMMfl»;'«feathlfhs of mli^^g tvat for conquest.** liord IXoira 
Ndhiatlon of hit own fieWs,a1id of the ajgumepls 
‘MpperthdHhhib, in fils subsequent c^(f«c| an 
OUtferMfiiQlhtiltv'erhtch posltidh'lie had an epportnoi^ of 
IWnlllllr, ^iStWttrhiBre ei^jpiehce Js than timory, ip 

kM8|plh^ft^i^Vjiidkineiit on ttieaso|es] eiiob H in easy to 
ddiMinbeiNilBiF^vlhl^ igaorauoe regardieg |he cit« 

enmstftlioei tkel gate rise to tfiem* . * 

Wiil^l^agefoai the hfarqiMt Wqlleilej;* 
wiS*ll^dBBItt^%|fbir'^He fiohls^ip's m^uuires on the of 
OiMii i qilUh^ifi>#hl(Bi^Bts‘^en an iloUeMing squrce of disquu^ 



tttde to ot t%o Op^tnni^i^ V 

Ooidle wwilte livil itale wHIi irN«b,« •pt>s|diar;r 
1 b)rfA«d, tfn# «h*t M»*jeiNMmce^tD( 

poflti^l exiilenee lo Beogul* l>e'?i«{(isi|ciilfs «:ipen«^<sM^^ 
the yitier« ootMldiDed' enibiMrriypiiiii^Dt t 0 lA 

flaaneet. Tb« •tibwqifeol 0 gr#f iwmbaIb fotarctd kilp» wiOf 

Company(wh«tbi»r rightor ft aot^gw (ba 
ftUto ba motl onaretts. T0#Hibb<ga^t obl^iVa^# 
#ecobrse to varwm owaBa for taMaf fiiodi* and abron^^t''otbaft, 
to Edropaabt. Tba Gompaojdld not faet bodtjid af that’‘6)to4f’to 
anqofra frote whence hia reaanraea were darli^ed, or wtfetlier 
the parties bad been relmbaisad |ha advances which they'bd^tft 
have made. But when it heeaSaa apparent thht the defenealeas 
etato of the Vieier*s eoutvirjr^ tk blab formed a ^miar to ti>e 
O0ibpaBjp*8 territoriet. ex|foscd latter to the easy i&lroad of 
an eneiby, measnres were devised to guard ai^alnst so serlobs 
ab event. 

■* The defbnae of Ooda bad ^baeeme to the British OoVarn- 
manS'a measare of sblC-ptasatvaMop; treaties vrere fornHed, a 
subsidiary foree of a atipnlatadaiaottat provi4e*d^ and an agree* 
ment entered into lor ita paymaiil by the y^ef« IndSlndHat 
alaidte fbr the te4>paymea(t «al aboaies ledt to C&at' 
prolbrred; but, whether Jo Ibo^heltef t|iat Hkqy were fodi^iett* 
on iistttioni, or other appaeeetliy o$8clk»nab)e, basis* the 
Gavenn^bt deeHned lo piemelo thein fet|lebienf^ 'decjKHtfg 
to the Vnier that they pnrpesels^ al^tai'ned alV’ioter- 
Ibreoee'; an inii>Bimtiamthat<a||bniedafafpeiieatJ^fa, ^ a lyttid 
foslbsif^ to the obliipitiniis ef|ipftee.or jpetiepk |lot1SstehfCig 
16 (Itsfr leftlemofft. Time rolNMNm» lfofip|>upBp 
tbeJUbyiAentB were sdtnetioMMllsf^ff«aB» ^ 

Ihe conntry, and thm prineifdfSi npw 

t^fred loudly we i ate rpeeiti o»/a#d ^ u 

were repeatedly nrg^nirlb^lttdMd^1Shm|iu|^^^^ 

dhthoritips. »l«rd Welleal«gr«awltwaa|6jirili),^WMiR nat 

any elber‘than a4aeided* eoMMspould 

ft tOMf ba true, tl»«> lhaj¥ it i tei^il|eti Wpfs 

%h 0 weaiis of gfMifytiirbla»looidlDal 6 , 4 ^ >r 

| 6 B^hSdel|biMe ware 

f fler dfailteavtieMtnlW,iHMifji^^ /4 
f alleo mataess/* %as ascrifabi^do him fBeli9g||||f j 
eef^^of tterlt Id li i e ms i Olfmb (IJ.VW®*** 

•* WJiaAever eharaeter may hava been given to the treaty 
*^igbctodbyI,ofdWeiteiley»it was opeBt6lfatttedWi«ibto|ika 




OimI«. T]^ oir th^ |)«n« af tlM Viewrji ^ npt 

ej^«9c4 thf iubsl^y pft^«ble by Mai to; tba C^ampaoyti^ 
Opi^^pr-^aoeral otveltMett Uliititieii bu uEaoaHeaay friipi. 
all a^ttraoitli^ary vhi(ig«|^ that aiij^bt be iacunad i« |»evi ^^9 
fof Ilia iaiyroal aa well at tfie eataiWbl seearity of bit Icinf dpiar«* 
a,ai.eaw^e entlr^jf by tto’Seeret QoimnUiee* Sueh 

w«a ^lie dellbeittlid eoaftrmatloa eibd taaetion givea tbe 
K^*t Oev^roment. In NevenlMir 1803i to the «B»eMttiet of 
Mvqait Wellesley in ibe affbfrt pf 0adej ooder the tteaWet aad 
agceeipeott of Februaiy and Joee 1903. 

** T^p C^urman oT tbe Coort of Dlroctorf»as one of tbe three 
meatben wlio famed ibe Sebret Oomouiiee, end who were 
boaod to forward ibe detpatefa at teiU dowB by tbe Bpaid of 
Control^ declared that he did so ministerially, and recorded bit 
distent in tbe teeret deparinettt, deelarMoiy ol bit teathneett. 

** More than three yeara had efaptad tbiQe the eooelesiett of 


the ireety with Qade» when tbo eebjeot was made matter of 
cWge i^ioet Manpila H^etMey In FertiantaAt, t|y an indiai- 
4i|bli who, H iqlght be eappoted* weald ba?e been the last 
parly to pome ibrwaid a* poMie eeenser ef a Noblaesao* to 
wboei be pwed idbre than a eomeiea debt of gratiMidef 

« Mr. Jan^ PaqH bad been fat feme time reaideat ajt^lfaok* 
QQW, ia the WoaeebtioB ef eowmareial puci«it% Ffom eome 
caate whleb dodb sot appear} ha wea^eeeteat^ tbe l/^lagdem 
of 9^e by ordM'0f^lhe VM4f^ <dE'Ma.ae|t* M pereaieiwl in, 
weala hare ibVdiaMt hit afMA' l» aller ramiy Xbfopgb M*® 
marveaboB^of t|ieOe««mor43eaanil, tbe«prohibiiioa ip* 
mpfed/and'llb Feafl heha owl e dg ed/ Mt deep oblfgatioae ,to 
lUfqait fb a hi«Mi dddepeaei^ to MaJojr ,i^alot^} 

fjstit WAn ^MhdM t|lbi*wMiaiyla ^t«tkb>aad aliortly e(%fr- 
Wi^l.oblHad^ » eedt la Failiaeteab ^Qw^ba teeoa^ib^ pf |iii 


Wi^i oblfadi^» eedt la Feiliaawab ^Qw^ba taeoa^^iHy pf |i» 
a^duebU wHtMdbk baepidedrbiadeafga ef ^ prqiawbpg 
(».aoa«ietto|i. If pbitibli^aba^ ilataiija^Wdlletley, Ip.wjtom he 
iq^iaCi^^tN 'd e lM aiatbare biaeiea i^ aavapMtteatsa M> Ia4le>'’ 

alelaeiiiaefd^ tplftsve to.,ibe 

. r ^p^i^^iW^HnaleadlB Mtaeaily patt of 18Pt«ji|bi(paf 




^ f%9M0rgui$ fiMla, 


% tamiMmirj W^ftim IIIIM1>1ltcea 

the votes of thoHwiie iBCT'^irdrjMrte^'iiliNr^ 

*^l«ti6A eoadeniMtorjr df tAttMfiiiiftl 

'«tisetido, m. f^arhasitfifffif 

lift bad ftcqidsed*, iMid<lSivii^ l iK ftl M ld ^W tt i * %>>a Cte i i^P i ^ 
Bardett, who mm oot liM'd»^ftftodMol|Hlhr''fhfiiileftiil^^ 
whose eouotftoftiiftft He kheW whdld tdd MeiAews^ «MMO lhrw«rd 
«s a eandfdato twf WftstftiHlste'r. Ott»o»pe<)ti»|f ^ ii d o «» »of 
' Sir Fmdois BatdeH Bpi^ekti ^Ih hWb ^am 
deelihftd to be dragged foH^di^ hi thhgrhit lCetefMwtilhlip- 
-poit of Mri Fhidi. ^he faUdi^lbirhOatlly A l ^ g ^ h h hdt ftidd^D- 
cluded bimselfatitherteed to the uooMsrtieil*eftiiidft«ce 

he hhd'hlrdhdjr eT^erieoeid ^tfl’the hands of th» ‘HOb? Bonnet 
by seeking his life. Sir Ftaacis Bnrdett, who, throughetiir^an 
extraordinary stormy jionnddhf cotlrse *he#ld ippem ‘to have 
befto the party ie dotnaiid whht is terihed' ftasisfafitieft, felt 
constrained, in defdrend! to thh^tawt evstom oodube tawt of 
benor^to hazard bis lifehtad^toeet iiS'enetasy. Both partiwrwere 


wounded on the second hre ^.' ' ^ . ta 

Bir Braotis Bniditt was ehthOO as oneof die'Ot c d ib e e s for 
WeitwiiiBCen M^ Baott' iBd dot'a^irin obtain a seat ia <far1ia- 
meat: and'^fa the felldwing'^iprihgf fcrnifaftted'hfs wsfi^ftkis- 
^ fftacft t The snbjeot of thb #aa aob Roswoeetj atfowed 

to pass dway wMh i^naibrtttadib* movert it fbuid w^hepportei* 
in' ItOrd POlbestoae, Whilst^^lher )^o$ntf iit liord WoHostey's 
administration were brought forward bf alietlier«'iiift«ber. 
VhrfoQS itfotions, erlminifoiy'of^tfio Noblirbfiir^i»»*waih sub¬ 
mitted. bht r^ec^ by4ftr^%fi$ofitiei. * At leagib, (Kr dohu 
' AostmthOr radeed a IMsdlnliM *^Ttiat the Maa^idh WetteMey, 
io hhf ftrmDgeffl 0 nis^ihi^AKdi|[^diift^ bmf hosMaeiiatetMiy an 
fthUhV neaf tot the tefirtee^df%Hrdb^ntry>*^lui)lmi ftfdbnt&'disire 
' to promdttiiie Mfet^^ fhieibM.*ldrif'pv^pdfitp^ctf ebmBsihish 
emphrpid lodifti*’ ft #hs'mlHried^'li)r t«» lb deOftd a 

‘ j^oe^ng which hndhben'*IS|hl^tt^i4f feralMlIodAtaliree 
‘’years, doring whfey dhSh^ fh^Mrddldrof'fllal l lhht mi e i mnw aa 
held op to the pnblie as stalned^tfttfi dWToflUo g e i MH i et dtro- 
city, which, in a degree, ^iaod belief, ham the fgaotaacft that 
pervaded th« eonatry on all elii^ftbts comMftCed with the adhirs 
of India, and from opfinllNu efpiwwd by‘SmaibeM of tha direca 
Ikm who Imd seale fa* tRd^llBBBnyrC k > iaii o at ,^wbkb opiaSoW 
wore oppe^ to the geoftinl prfatlples of poKny adopted by 
l 4 M|l Welfailey in •(Nfs ^immpaay 
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** Such mtk tl m ufot m m wfalqh A|»f^«i«WtlMcy mH vitb on 
iialhio«t4wd»t nf^r iwi^ertnir aocvtcec which had 
cnMcd the vcfwsied^ fhenks Piirlto«fit» end bed edded 

doihedoaiiiiioti^orte Britjch^JaeweMrecl end veluehle teriiiipcial 
p e»#»i i ^b *a «.| D»t» > »jiii |HI<Upoii*tee*- hadaeupc. ead^oponidSa^x- 
t» i t d c d>icW»»f cii in d ief cW^^Biiegftile hetite eubje^f. • ^ « 

< wflii4d«iheidi|i«rl|dgr HeniftbaMciuion of ihU wock. toibl- 
l»e e <l i< i| 4li» B i w Bi | >»e d eoreer or4liM4i|Udgui«hed Noblemai^ to 
wdwfn the reddfo ceelS were offered docinf’ the progrcM o( 4he 
PCuHeiMleririh proecedibge i butt bis X«ordship felt ^t tOr be 
heecMpcilUhlc^wifh hiejbpfce lo bcM office, unUl judgmem bad 
heed prqieoiMHMd on Ihe charget brought against biin, on a 
a«b|dct* faewem uojwtiy opened,* or by wbatsoever means aup- 
portod,^ < • • ^ 

. Aflec this leagtbwed enclupion from the service of his 
SoeeneigniteBd proceedings which bad caused bins great per- 
aenal^aoet, bfar^uts Wellesley was depvt»4r >0 1809, as Ambas- 
aedor to the Junta,in Spain. jWiog that embassy, his Lord¬ 
ship bad an interview of some days with, his illustrious brother, 
tlM^iiltfae oomnmnd oLtho Briliab l^roopp; anjocidhnt of much 
inlereat in the biatory of these noble and distingtdabfd re- 
lulieufi who werot egi^p found, at the distaoce of twelve 
bbeusaed mUiM from ibo Coemar acenea of their emineut services, 
duvdlidg the same taIgnUiaod uuperalleled qualiQcatioiM to up- 
bokl the honor of |heir country, eud to secure the general 
welfare of Kurofw** < 

f'lLord Wellesley recelifed the order of thp Garter from bis 
SfeiiMty King Qeprge theThird^fu (819,ip which year |ua Lord- 
abip^ on the deutb of the Duke if PorjUand, ^as rdealled l^om 
Spabh^WKl dMHMpled Seeretary qC StMe for foreign chairs. In ' 
h8ft»,'hA.piK>eeuded Steuteoent JO Ireland# tipu egam 

Mowdiiff in the leetateps of bm. early apd illustrious friynd, 
ebes Murqeibi Cecuwellis ; end, rpnifioed |o Ireland until 
i888., .Hip«,Lo?dpld» pi»4ieeded aa Vtcerpy in L838, 

i Mdii»wiffiiM><hd»' oMm •PV retirpment of Viscount Mel- 

howiMbip jBoeember 1894.1 . * 
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(OotMmieajir0mpi4t$,N0^‘94J^ » 

1 Mid that tbaM barriaaiie wavai MMiubTed dbtbii^' darHrly'^ 
aad their »iza« aferydoaiant iaoraaaiw, pfepared 
terjf givd wbiah none hoped to etchpe. Wa <m];;f*iDaei1ipi)a 
tbeir piaDaclea to be dashed into the ab;^(is be1dW» flohi* WbVbh 
we were MYed only to appear ^atb opo« their tInbinIKie.’’ OW’ 
gallant ship leeased to breathe witE animal Iffd in her stieggiea 
tor exiiteoee: aod» when one mast went after ^aBOtber»4imil 
none were left, her moans were qui^e bearC-mitliig^ f be 
boats, and etery thing upon deck, soon tollowi^, and the day« 
light of the morrow was what none of us expected Co see. 

But who can measure the goodnesf, and glreatnoss-, or*«om« 
passion of the Power which rules over the waTes oi the sea f 
for, with the morrow came* bopei Which at night ifOAe had 
dared to entertain; and, as the windii decreased End the watoa 
•hbsided, oar prayers of thankfulness for our ekrthly satvatloa 
came from our hearts with a sincerity which only'snoh danger 
can inspire. ^' 

The swell, however, which was left behind. Was Itsdlf nOPfUdO 
from danger; and oitr shatteredbint<lW^w’>lhhiit%!thbrHHtsts^i)t 
tails/was in a'laott pitiable plight.^ Our ap^tHnli, tbo,tetdrflifl 
with odr safety, but, to onr dismay, we foiio^ that alt otffH^ 
stock was gone, and that we ha^ nothing leH to dbpdnd t^Oa 
bttt Che salt ptovi&ona in the l^ol^. Necessity / hOweYbr, Imade 
philpsopbert of os all« and^ wti^n the Capmfn eVpresi^ his 
• deonlOD to have dm aepaic% of ^tjite ,j|hijp execuCeif at'E^dblra, 
WO Ibtjgol oer piptefit diseqmfqrli anticipadhhs^ hf^nif|9f, 

Wbtati theogbtoof this lovely ^s|^;|a eneanderdii. ^ ^ 

Ottrpfegresa towaiidail> ijitb'ourlorVmlMhK^ildi 

vwy4ioW,.iandytlwttghtlio dAet^Wwai, shprtlwS^ 
la leialitog il; but# So Ihn interv^l^ ton storm formed n 
ending te^e oleonversatioe, and tbe Wmeq 

shared alike established amongst d# fejsli^'s 
good WlU Whiefa did not batoj^, *^ 1 * wai 

littleneti of fiindoess, wbiich all fealf although thhjf 
Yial to describe. When summed tiP<^A^ny ainoont fb at nfdSh 
asdltt be reeeited ar be<tawtdi^(^ how 
beaeilts'dithersoughtq^erhrgtwqtod. * ’ *** ^ \ ^ 
TkaHoehiag nf a doSpbiia'Qr was |o n^l im'di^dP^t^a 
WMdiliifdrfianeaaA Ika tosiga^op^ of the afid drap 
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meti fkiibftilly reeottkd in our Jonroalt. Every tingle of tbe 
5ftt in death waa most cwrefnlly tv«U^ed» and the variety of 
beaotiftil hues wbidbUexIH^iled atriiek os with astonishment. 
Whets MePOhed,W|B femid it exceedingly palatable, and even a 
shnilt fttMtl; ore did not despise after'^bnr rations of aiit jnnk. 
iWneegsMsy cmriosHtes the back bon4 of one is depoiitedt whieh 
ahp«ys vividly rentiods nie of days long gone by, and if ’they 
cannot be nninbered |moogst tb^ few happy days ef my IHh, 
they may atfdt events be pfaced amongst that larger, tbongh 
still small peption, which belong to OOntentmeiit and peace* 
The tight eC a ship afforded as Still greater excitement; and 
wlieii we could speak one the pleasnre Was altogether indescH** 
bable, and can only be understood by those Who have been iis 
our siluation. It is a sort^f reunion with onr fellow-creature* 
after being cot off from them, wbitb proves the gpegartoasness 
ef our nature ; andsoroe of the besWeelings of man are broogiit 
ent by the opportonitiei such occasions oflfbr of showing that 
such feelings exist. 

On shore the supplications of the poor abd needy are often 
unheeded, and our selfishness shuts ono hearts against the dis* 
ties* to which our eyes are open, nor is much ever given wiih- 
cot much being expected in return* li is tnie that eor country 
nan boast of magnificent charities to be found in no other; but 
tirvee-fourtbs of the names which support theca are thete^y 
$0 fisseen, wbilcfthh genuine spirit elf charity, whoso right httad 
koowa not the acts of its left, is cntHbly Wanting* 

At sea, on the eontrary, distresses relieve^ and nssistanon afi- 
foidedarp seldom known, dud in our basd’this wssdoae largely, 
WdthQ«tt4he aoeeptand) of anything hr fotufn hat oer thanks.. 
Perhaps there may be somethl^* itl the varyaafuie of a sailor 
sMfhriaig from a landsfimh, but what piodaoes tha diffsfenemf 
Wealth* which ought ih give birth to libaratity, iaseklom'iiia 
poriioa \ and ihe^tial tboghadss of*bis nmnaers might he 
psted to extend to hil heart. I^baps the true reason may bn 
ihamhie idem exalted by his letmaw ftmmcntemplatingtha woq- 
dem of the deep, did a sdose of Me own utter h^letlQoai, ited- 
lag biai to amtsi tbd belpleSsnesh of ^olfaen. Be this as it may, 
tho feet IS tiodispbtdd, and its eitsp 4baot aawovtby of the ona- 
iideraiioaef my rhad^ ^ 

|o adding my tribute to the ptifles deeeerad if not reoei ved 
hy the {fiohfhers of the ^p, I onlydhtharge • debt .of gra¬ 
titude wMali him beea eoitnmted’thOlioos tmth emshoreaad at 
MO. At tho Pdlei, at wdf iT WM Em A thofo khogn 
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them of all countries and of all toQ|{ues, bull h4T0,iieverrjrol 
known Iheoi to be unde8eTvii]i^ Of my highest praiae. I roBjidw 
tbefls to be the cream Of our tpa<Seay and in all advefitnras'^ 
as tocoessful emigrants, and wbOrevOr their con^dinif boaosly 
is not thwarted by the tillat^ of landsmen^ they nwr 
been matched* A coward hmoAgit them Is unVonWh* (liiK.. 4^ 
profession itself always gives moral courage etreil to a,c<it|aaird, 
and ennobles every one who embraces^ it. To spcpialn i thus 
would be impossible—the fact Hteif is undeoiaUi^v, *, 

We were now close to Madeira, and a continuaii^ of 4he 
same wind wonld brio-g the Island in sight by the giofMOg., We, 
therefore, finished our preparations for landing, apd closed,t|)n 
evening in conversation upon the delights which awaitf d us on 
shore. • 

The earliest dawn found us aH dressed and upon declf« and 
for hours we strained our ^es for the land, which as \et no 
sight could reach, but at last it appeared to us in the form of a 
distant cloud rising out of the sea, and we at length beheld itf 
mountains dotted with beautiful hniism and cottages—au^ its 
capital reposing in a beautifol valley at their base, 

A breeze from the shore now la some measure retarded .our 
progress: but as it was the most fragrant which had ever m« 
freshed our feelings, we bore our Ipt with patience if apt wi(b 
ceoteatment; and as it changed ip our favor at noon, we 
fodWd ooiselves snugly auchored close to the town. We w,ere 
DOW visited by two or thibe public functionaries of the Portu* 
guete Governmeot, wbo each pe^ormed his separate duty and 
went away, leaviug us all permitaioo to reside on shore. ,, 

, .Tbie permission we att-eagerly availed ourselves oha^d^g- 
vomeoeea fes lamiieg were not wenUiig as tbe ship by this time 
was eurreondad by boats; soma cartl^ wine tho^J«iiQip« 
whish wa» eaDcbanged for whalgver they could get i .o^hem 
cootaioed tbe moet delicious fruiCc, tot which but a trlMo 
d emaaded t. add all were readyco Ibfce ds to this #aft|l>)y pcridicc!^ 
«W* soon made oor eeleetion, iHd on shofo ttWAd ^epethaf 
ccpveyau^ ready ftov'us, wvhiidi wa thoughtpnly beioiigedkb 
the Jmsb Tbe day was sultry, mild many of the palai^t|avi 9 ,ae 
wbiidi I allude, were made .use of fag (be Udipar malhdd 
by Ibeir sides, and were toondfvided amas^ t^ h^lfi bf III# 
plembv IMbw ss p i t i t ttig. b#w#v#v, W bad lesaivi^.l# be-all 
Tengbhb^ifd d b rn a m wodybe 6asl iba(^pli#eoea|i a^bfd me# 
in #e pj | eQa ##e m # wd ereda» tba ebihf bw^ of tl^blsliolk 

for wytoHnoitHtmo *i## iWliagiijNle bpmdifig 
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h(ntt0, which I folind full of ioipates; apd Ibe iolerval bafora 
dfiimbr H palled in exaniination of my new quarters, and in 
cohireriation with the foreiig^Ders who surrounded me. The first I 
fi^if irety fibrn^hable^ and the lf«i exceedingly ofaligingf for 
oifereB to lioniM me all orer the lsland> and. to 8 |mm)k ana 
every feoriosity It contained. 

dinner-b^obr tonod us in punctual attendance mt llw 
hdtel, add the landlord bowed us into the room where the 
meat was sorted. A long fast, and shore eVeroise, bad nmde 
us excOedinffty hungry, and nothing would have come ansissr^ 
bat,' whett the corers were removed, our eyes were gratified 
With thb sight of every dainty that can be imagfaed, and our 
appetites seemed to increase with the means of satisfying tbem.^ 
Soups, too numerous to if!ame,*were followed by a variety of 
delicious fish which we had never .before tasted or seen; and 
they, again, were succeeded by mSre substantial viands of a 
most superior description. We bad, afterwards, the delicate 


game of the Island in great profusion, which bad no sooner, 
disappekred, t^an the nicest pastry we had ever seen was 
introduced; and the whole was crowned*by fruit which was as 
Idi^ely lo Die eye, ae delicious to the taste, 

* 1*0 diTscuss all this was the work of considerable time, and we 


tsffkeid bf our feast long after it bad vanished. The iced wines 
oftfik Iitand. too^ c^me in for their share of praise, and we felt 
so ffappy at tbe table that we felt no inclination to quit it. 

tfdt let not readers be so unjust as to suppose that the 
pen^which |8 ^ep^loyed in their service belongs to an epicure. 
Let them place ^efmelveJi in bis sHvaUoi^frem tbe time we 
wir 0 %^el^ of every thing ^n ^le Bay of Bueay, and then ask 
tb^^ileTves what tbe;^ would have, thought of such a dinner. 

no ,1$'owever4 ,1 am far from despising the 

good t^oj sW. yf(^ I and consider it to he nn imperfeetien f|i 
oiA^dhm^when oi^r paIates.neonet.ggr(brm tlie duly for wbiiA 

^ t ^ma]tf no aflqiaaDce for a man wbo 
tnlk ljr^ mSelf mfsqAblf bn^cause dinner is bad; but I 
b e1fe^^ij^^^e ^lo|[jbe |§nf3f9 w|io Jlq9>K npen a good one with 

1 P y m tJbB 


beirt* 


qualHfb) ' 




eat men. bf ancient qnd mnderju timea, have always 

S!^^^*'V^*^^*^*‘'^*^**** ‘^ Car tbb other 

and^bie rule ts as 
^ftpl|i|n%»pber.,aod to the good * 
^ amiMHde ihaik in lbis.respeoi, the 


eadj and so far am 1 from offering ceosure 
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upoa iba ooeasioD^ tiuat 1 loak upon it at a proof of their 
D^isdom. But, if diuqer it toch a tourea of comfort od tliore, 
bow shall I describe its pleateret at tea I 
Breakfast is uatbioff^-ror hard biscuits, and tea wiltbooi milk, 
ere ealy ouduBabie aftejr a aif ht*s confinemeat in a eloie eiAkin, 
—but the morning sea-breeze brings with it a most vorii^eioos 
appetite, and dinner it lodged for with a longing which no 
where else is known. It is, also, the chief break of a mooo- 
teooutday, and^ts anticipation and enjoyment even becomes a 
bvtinets and resource of themaelves. 

But we must return "*10 our story, and take our readers to a 
lovely, avenhe of trees, within the town. Here, our whole 
fiarty walked,and talked, aiAi seturoed to the hotel to form plans 
for the morrow. A Hzrmit from thb East. 

be cantitw^d.) 


WINE eersN# TEETO TAL 

In drawing up a eoacise aeeoont of the wines of France^ their 
flavours and qualities, the compHer, havii^ dipped-deeply into 
vaHous bins for the purpose of asoertainiog the accuracy 06 the 
bl^h-flown encomiums bestowed upon certain vineyards, and 
fraving been blessed *Witb a palate peimliarly adapted to the 
'furtherance of his favoifite pursuit, declaims Che sole object he 
has in View, in preparing this paper, to bo the pleasumw ho 
derives from diffVising the results of bit deep research, and thus 
to point out wljere pmise has been justly awarded, and to warn 
alt fbfefs ’of genefons wine offdoubtfor and treacherouaground. 
But tfUre preface is required oflauch a sobjeet; iafermatiem has 
bSeen‘sought in every*direetion and sifted: no^ tho remtiifead 
to theirnpibvement of some ecHmra rcooid mehtioa. 

^r^Uildyl*^Who can ^hesir the fttame wklKMit deligMf It 
liiritfgs ID niy eVer grateful memavy the celehratad daeittitp of 
where tbe*very best wind <»f nppeU BmgmidjS'iagro- 
^ is delicate, generdus/df d 0ne flaFmna'dtreeglihaiiing 
and heart-reviving. ^ The whan of Bor|paady dm aoeoMfodithe 
ohoildsc of France. Wbetterfeladed»|pf'tofi» .or oa^aildad by 
age, iheireflbct is to ratio tha spfrita andlodigdiale l|hi %|me, 
kdidy t^^dh 'ifsed wHh'^moiforatiew) witlmdt.|efldmi|ipt;the 
etbdemintltog, the indlacfeet wIB^fld their mui^en, 

'The best Bcrgdpdp m pto^qaaiif^ak li aa flt , ^its 
ttolhidli^Pfemean, add 'VoOgeol. Tim wwfdlrd«sdhoiitli!igb- 
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bourhood of Micoo ai^ liigrilly Ottaemod. 'Thoia mOdiB at 
Beaujolois, iwhicb koap oxtretnely well, are frequently fold 
aqder tbis aaoie. Aajfon and €>rfeaiio<ife predoce tbiek and 
beady winea, ** Aisvbraat,*' ^omiftonly called ** Caaee^tle/* 
ia amde at Orteani* It is a Aitl*bodfed and good winef bat 
abould be kept a few years. Orleans wine, not iiofrequantty» 
becomes tbiek and aopy. A good white wine Oeaetfo ii the 
produce of Orleans. 

Ac Eperney, in Champagne, the gretrter part of the sorroend- 
ing countryas Ai, Cumieres, Pierry, Ac., &e.,*' is laid out in 
vineyards. 1a the neighbourhood of Epernay and Rbeiots, and 
strictly speaking in tbe district that extends from Rbeims to the 
small town of Yertus, th$ fine'stbhampagne wine is prodneed. 
The vine is no where cultivated with greater care and acltvity,and 
no where does the proprietor takethe same scientifle precantions 
in the method of making and manipulating hit wines. It is not, 
perhaps, generally known, that the best white wines are made 
from the btack grape: the colour raeaives a alight tinge, hot the 
wine ia more lively a«d brilUaAt, has ipofo body, and posaesaes 
a more exquiaH# Aneaoss aad richer perfume* The grape is not 
pallad until alwoti beginning to rot, and. at ** Crnoont/* in 
paviHttiiar, the vintagers are not luiconunonly employed in lAo 
vineyard aa late as Novamber. From its brisk nature. Cham¬ 
pagne dispels ntolinehoiy, inspires gaietyi and is highly palate- 
abln, though its 6avo«r partakes iriighity of acidity. Of the 
tiiree classes of Champagne, 'the beat white wines are produced 
at Ai^ Haut-Viitiors, Pierry, and Carmant. The best red at 
Verniets, Versenay, Taisiy, and Cumiers. To enumerate thsr 
variaaa vineyards, which prdduee the secend and third elqsses, 
webrid'only tend to lengthen the eompilaiion, Witbenl giving 
information a<f'eorraspondiag impertanee; they are, therefore, 
otidltOd^ fatet, aftanngst them, theth are many wines of exo»ll6nt 
t|dMiil!f/ahd''aNniy deCdstable eompOunds* wfaieh freqaaal^ find 
HwHir^way'l# IndNi, bad are peered down the throats of its 
o tt thigKdeoiteas, by the Gascon importers, ad^tba cbolee 
the matt k^rove# vkieyards. 

OfMHafta Quyeone and Oasoosgr, under tba name 
*4f* MdMNur wfnet, aie highly esteemed, and are a tonroe of 
fd||MMflMe»«i>eittlr to that port^ .The te#, which held the first 
khak Wndndhe name eddiwpei aradfsclngnfshodandertiie gene- 
dfe tlit4(lb>y*hfedoh, Haot iMon, St, E^leob de Grave, Ac.* Ac. 
Tito vWiOtt esteemed wines of Hedoic, are LaFitto, Lidour, 
and Chateau Margaux, those of Vin de Grave, Haui^rtoii, 
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Halit Talence, Merig^nae, Alt thaia winat ara 

daf||piot». Tbay are umtbw, tiia miAeB 4 ( ftargoMljr ol* 
Cham)w|r»a, bm bare a paanHwa^ itatinala «8A,/rtill9» flaMtiir 
whfab readert tbaai Imjiy aaluftbia la Ha p Baai a< a a »d< > fm aw i 
ble to the eooimaaf^ liana ana nmimt oHataoalaaf i r i aa i i* 
the dilTtraot diiCrlato^aaab aaCaataeaa^Sl-' 

PoQillae» aad wfeaab are (jpa^aeiitlirM IHtIa iairiiaa tiMla tfH 
meolioned at to qaatity. Thate^arhieii* bold*tiw Hit MIc 
amfngat frldte wiaqa are* CarbaiteiMa, Sarona, B an at , Sba* 
terof^ Sauaia* aad St* Caeiir dB Haot. Tba^paHaluNl'^ 
wiiia ftom Bqrdpaiia aaarasaa.; iOO^OQO bo^ibeada aanaalty. 
The wiaa it aever calUrad tb^^, bat k alowed on^tba grottltd 
floor of tfea bootet. ** * ' ' * •* * * 

Hfroiifafe it produced op tba baakt el ibe Biboiia battrdbr 
YaUtpae aad 8lt Vallwro. tfliare iaa delicate fougbaetabi tbit 
Vina* iti flaaoiif it highly agtsceabla* apd it it ooutidared parti* 
cularly wholesome. The piQil. etleeoMd liitcteat iwinet of 
FraiMiirara thate pf Ciofabaad Bb bancaot la PeettoHa. They 
are aattgaiely *palatabbi* Frabtfgdaa Jt of aM 4be iotcieill 
wioat allibngbedoa tbeiJoeal *petfaal> apd tba bett adapted for 
keefdag^raailt flavor and valoo^iaiiaata vTitlr afa» The M«M 
eadiaoiMiZ^cb it al a more deboate and agteeable flai«ar 4 
bot 4 l|L*waH PQil boar keapiag iike^fnadgaatMwtbat of Rivetalte* 
it rbdiar.tliaaiailhar« aad oDmaa vpry aeac iSiadbpdITenstaatia: 
tberp it pe rfdiaine in Ibataallet^ lttg;aMtal,tli*red Musctdiop 
it tMwfeMMMflar^aad datrePAbMihthq wbile^ IBaMatcadmewine 
** Betiret/* it inferior in quality to tbqie of Frontignac* IdnK * 


qMaj^et dfaFipBakboainot, bud ibolbdBI' 
tbei«^«|tbdiiiB tba taut* of tlma# luidn diinad Haa^b w H dW 
preBiiliflflaia #W«Harl«it. A feH#ibl^ boBai*^ ^ ’ 90*^ 
vicfilMiMMi flHqBb»4tkdb* a|rH iMb t lat wa#^" 

botlbBtaWliM tHbciHiiBililBJBjNlW 

no h0m iroiii a trip with QaplgHtlHlry 
Tbqj^ jMUidpOiW^ iflwwii ^014 

poctad H Mw bod iba fkiloDiei. The foUtrinr w)qii |9 
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EVILS IN THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT OP 

BENGAL* 

The Hon. W. L. Melville of the Bengal Civil Service, has 
just put forth (privatelj) a few well chosen remarks on a 
subject much affecting the welfare of our Indian possessions. 
The GODsUtiition of the Government of Bengal, as it now 
stands, is assumed by Mr. Melville to possess a singularly evil 
defect,-~a defect which die has ably exposed, and for which he 
has put forth what we liold to be the correct remedy. Mr. 
Melville is not the advocate of any new, crude, or undigested 
measure. His course has been of a more Tory character. He 
would rather fall back on an old and established system than 
contrive a new one. His course hs^ been to animadvert on the 
but too apparent evil consequences of a late Act of Parliament 
which has evidently destroyed an eIBcient system of Indian 
Government, by substituting in its place a truly undigested and 
inefficient one. But we will more directly place the gist of Mr. 
Melville’s pamphlet before our readers. 

According to the actffd and 4lhWilltam IV., cap. 85.-—*' Thd 
duty of the Goveroor*Geoeral of India is .to preside over the 
deliberations of a Council, and to sit in appeal from the mea¬ 
sures of the subordinate Governments (his own inclusive), but 
,it is singly and unaided, at bis own will and pleasure, to dispose 
of every question of revenue or police, or of civil or criminal 
justice, or relating to salt or opium, to devise new systems 
where the old have failed, to bestow all the patronage, to 
punish and reward, and to regulate all the Government of 
p'rovinces.** ^ 

The system of administration which the abovelas superseded 
consisted in a Governor-Genejal, with certain independent 
powers, but checked and qdvised by a Council, selected as pos¬ 
sessing local knowledge and experience. This system remained 
through all the changes of half a coutury, fulfilling the purposes^ 
for which it was devised, unquestioned and applauded. So suc¬ 
cessful ^id it prove, that it has been imitate<tin many oflfae most 
prosperous of her Majesty's colonies. ^ 

There can be little difficulty in determining between these 
two systems. . It is on tjie last named,•that Mr. Melville would 

* Remarks on the conelituUoa of the GovemihettI Of Bengal, under the Sd 
and 4th cap.* 85. By the Hon. W. ti| MgIvUle of the'Bengal Civil 

Service. (Not publli^ed.)—Iondoa.d 1837. 

EaH htd^and Colonial Afag., Tol. x/T., No. fid# Destmber, 2 S 
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fall back.^ It may possess its evils, but be would rather endure 
thept^thau those at presenfe extaat| and b^ch every yi^ar but 
aoetpSlulates. , ,* * * ^ 

^ Having drawn out ^^vouj^b outline 
Bielville’s pam'jpjilet, we^ >b,all prq^d to $|l^^ct 

nmtter the publidty it, fafrly deserii^ds. ,t4)fou^'j[^ of 

ottr!pages. We must honestly avow ibal we 9ebji:im in^,k^itb 
such soundness of sense jsnd with dieiioii so terse; have 

discovei^ed in the 16 ,pages before us, Tjie generality of 
pamphleteers of 1837, would less clearly illustrale a subject of 
mibor importance, although the^ consumed tp9bi|3 the quantity 
of papejr apd print ip ibe attempt. . 

.1* Amosg the changes iatroduuted on the renewal of the 
£ast* India Comp&ny’s Charter in 1^3, 4he most important in 
relation tp England is fflie throwing open to the public the 
trade to Chino; the most important in relation to India is the 
epoimitting to the Goveroor-Genejral, under the,denomination 
of Governor df Bengal, the Government of Bengal, Behar^ and 
Orissa. The bfst of these measures seems sufficiently studied, 
apdjte consequences may be fairjy appreciated. But, in regard 
Bp t the separate Government pf Bengal', even person^ dompe" 
le^ly acquainted with 'indian .subjectr, Mem eptlvlly amn* 
fomed, apd it may be useful 1>riefly'to,eonsider ib. } 

' Of these kiogdoms, or provinces, Bengal and Behav com- 
^fioUeMiold fUmottS conquests,, wbfeh it was ihe'glOi^ bf‘the 
, greet"* ord Clive to have acquited for his country, and their 
resoorees has'e ftirnisbed the foandetion on which the vast 
sapeiatiweture of our IndNii^ qlppite has been raided.* Wh&t- 
ever events mdy have chequered our career 'elsbwbere; these 
provinces have remained rich d’nd f&tact, their weiBh Wdd their 
positioA fermingthe chief strUligthof the British nation in the 
ensh 

** If then«the most obvious principles of justice and 'honfanity 
did fgit eojoih a gust system ot administration for Ihd tullliona 
Mhabitlbg them# the deacMbdktatUs of pQlfcy. wodlfk^xact it. 

distinctly vi?as this' per^fjfd*, that mearly 
t'lbe Government over* Lord Was 

empowered to pledge the Ibitb of the ilntisli Goyernment to 
the rcllnquibhinent of ‘any increase of the land revaone, and 
thereby set the seal to tlie gitstest aaertfiee w^ieh a Govern' 
ment ever voluntarily mad^to itb subjects. 

From that period, until lately, the great outline of the 
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system of government then devised, remained unchanged. More 
particularly, after all the struggles aAd misgdVernment Of former 
yearc, the plan of a Governor-General, with certain inde¬ 
pendent powers, but checked and advised by a Council, selected 
as possessing local knowledge and experience, was found to be 
GO fbrtuuate a device that it remained through all the changes 
of half a century, fulOlling the purposes for which it was de¬ 
vised, unquestioned and^pplauded. SO successful did it prove, 
that it seems, with various modifications, tp have been imitated 
in many of the most prosperous of his Majesty’s colonies. 

During the discussions on the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter, a proposal to discontinue the‘Councils of 
the subordinate Presidencies of, Madras and Bombay, was 
brought forward by the President of the Board of Control, but it 
was strongly and successfully opposed by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors.' It terminated in reserving to*the Court the power of 
discontinuing Councils should it desire to do so. The chief 
practical objection was, I think, the unfitness of a newly ar¬ 
rived Ooverrior to decide upon matters relating to the land reve¬ 
nue, to the administration of justice, to pafronage, and to other 
questions of internal arrangement. The opinion of Mr. Eipbin- 
stone that the Council'compelled the Governor to mature bis 
• measures before bringing tnem forward, also bad its weight, 
and some other Cobsidci;atieos will be hereafter noticed. 

** At the same time, some modificatiooa in the Governmeut- 
General were introduced,.partly, it would seem, with the view 
of enabling the Governor to quit the seat of GovernnaeAlwca^ 
partly, to introduce the new legislative membors of Council. 
But the vitally important change that has actually taken place, 
was never brought under discussion. 

** IVhat then ii| tliis chsAige, and how did it originate I 
The change is the transfer of the Government of the kiog-^ 
doms Or ^rovidces X Bave referred to from the Governor General 
in Council* to the Governor General in his newly created ca¬ 
pacity bf Governor of Bengal. It wopld seem also, thajt gene¬ 
rally (althoiigli by facial agreement bot at present) frbe Lieut. 
Govewibr of Agrads tubjdct to the Governor'OfBengal. Under 
this system, the’Council has ceased 'to have a Voice in or even 
to be informed regarding measureiCndopted by the Governor. 

» * 

1 . » 

* 1 iaclioe to doubt if the substitetioa of four Gov r.uneuts for one Goveru- 
roeot is beneficial. 1 do not reooUect tcT have read* taat in the mnltitude of 
GovernmenULthete is wisdom. 
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Gases are within my knowledge in which members of the 
Council first heard from the Gazette of matters of the deepest 
interest to them. 

The duty of the Governor General, therefore, under this 
new system, is not only to preside over tfie deliberations of the 
council in questions legislative, political, oi financial, relating 
to the empire at large, and to sit in appeal from the measures 
of the subordinate governments (his 4wn inclusive}, but it is 
also singly and unaided at his sole will and pleasure to dispose 
of every question of revenue, or police, or of civil or criminal 
justice, or relating to salt or opium, to devise new systems 
where the did have failed, to bestow all the patronage, to 
punish and reward, and to ssgjulate all the government of pro¬ 
vinces thus rich and populous. Of<all this range of duties, it is 
not enough to say that almost any Governor General must be 
uninformed on his arrival* from England. It is something en¬ 
tirely apart from all his experience and all his knowledge. He 
knows something, perhaps, of the outline of the system of go¬ 
vernment, but nothing of the itistitutions, nothing of the laws, 
nothing of the custofhs, nothing of the characters of the officers 
of the Government, nothing of the many minute workings and 
modifications, on which the success of a Government so. mainly 
depends. For advice and assistance in all this, he used to looko 
to men of experience, viz., the member^s of the Council. Now, 
lie must perform it ail himself as he can.* With every thing 
new, every thing strange, still he must decide, or which is the 
moi^probable course, allow the first ready and willing secretary 
%rho presents jiimself to decide for him. 

“ 1 think, even on such a cursory survey as is here attempted, 
it will be admitted, that the*change has many disadvantages, 
but how did it occur ? What prospective advantages were held 
out to lead to its adoption, and how far have they been realized? 

^ Alas! I fear this enquiry will only serfe farther to illustrate 
the evils of hasty legislation at the close of a session of Parlia¬ 
ments This mighty change in the government of •millions, 
affectmg, probably, the stability of the Indian Empire, was 
neither foreseen nor considered. It was a mere afterthought, a 
new construction of a cfertain clause, ^ discovered after the Act 
had passed, 00 a reference to the lawyers. This imperium in 
imperio yras no 6cheme<or intention of the Legislature adopted 
after a careful foretasting into p^spective good efiid prospective 
evil, but a haphazard contingent, adopted not for any conceiv¬ 
able merit, but because by some of the quirks which distance 
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plain men, it was suddenly and unexpectedly discovered to be 
Uie law. 

“ In the first place, I am very much disposed to concur in 
the reasons assigned by Lord Wilftam Benliuck for altogether 
condemning such separate Governments. In a minute dated 
the 24lh January^ 1831, 1 observe that he asks * what security 
there would be, but for the councils, even for a true and fair 
record of the administration at the different presidencies,’ much 
less that the public affairs were conducted with efficiency and 
honor, and in the true spirit and intention of so very distant an 
authority.” 

[Singular, however, that Lord William Bentinck should 
himself have accepted an office verbose duties he had so strongly 
animadverted on. But patriotism now consists of such pene¬ 
trable stuff as ever to give way to worldly honors and 
aggrandisement .3 * 

” I would next submit, for consideration,” proceeds Mr. 
Melville, ” the remark of a late President of the Board of 
Control, regarding the strong constitutional objection there is 
to a Governor without a Council. It seems to me that the man 
who deliberately prefers the sole Government to the Council 
Government, must, on precisely the same grounds, prefer a 
despotism to a limited monarchy, 

” i would, thirdly^ Suggest the obvious objection to appoint¬ 
ing a Governor-General in Council to sit in appeal from tho 
Governor*General in his capacity of Governor. Can he bo 
expected to stultify his own acts ? To sit in caluMMibera- 
tioo on that which may have been done hasti^ and unguard¬ 
edly by others, rather than by tbimself; but still to which his 
name stands pledged ? | fear he can scarcely bo said to bring 

au unbiassed mind to such questions. In regard to the Council, 
there seems to me tp be this difficulty, that they are not only tp 
consider the precise merits of the question before them, but also 
whetlior it may be desirable to weaken public authority by 
reversing a decision of the Governor-General. Surely, it is 
much better that they should record their opinions*6^re the 
Government is at all committed. , 

” Fourthly, L«vould*draw attention to the difference between 
responsible advisers bound to state in "writing their opinions on 
every queftion before the Government,.,and the private irre¬ 
sponsible advisers who moKt be substituted, and more especi¬ 
ally would 1 refer to secretaries*watched by a vigilant Council, 
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aod by a*hair-inrormed over-worked Governor. Furthermore, 
as a Governor must, I suppose, be advised, I would call upon 
the bomeauthorities to say if they can feel the same confidence in 
the measures of Governmen^being* conducted with due delibe¬ 
ration and wisdom since they ceased to'be discussed, at the 
‘Council Board. The Governor may, p€>rhaps, himself dispose 
of the details with which he is conversant, but the most 
Important matters, viz., the g-ood government of the interior, 
is precisely that regarding wHioh he is least likely to be 
informed. , ■ -f 

Fifthly,-1 would enquire whether it must .nol.'be mere 
delusion to suppose that a.jstateBmaD> however conversant with 
India, far more if recently arr^v^jd from England, can be compe¬ 
tent, not only generally to superintend the business'of the 
Government, but singly, and unaided to decide upon all the 
details of a separate Government, noticed above, and which 
may and do materially affect the safety, happiness, and pros¬ 
perity of the people. It requires, therefore, much watchful¬ 
ness and attention to ascertain, judge of, and remedy their 
grievances, and the business of Government is very ih per¬ 
formed where, as.in the q^se of the separate Governmedt, this 
material object is overlooked. The Governor wants time, 
wants knowledge, and wants experience for the due discharge 
of these duties, and the consequence i^ that they cannot be 
efSciently discharged. * * 

“ Sixth. If the Governors of Madras and Bombay are checked 
by Councils, and are, moreover, by the new Act intended to be 
brought^mbre immediately under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment-General, on what conceivable principle should the Go¬ 
vernor-General, as Governor Bengal, have no* Counci I ? If 
both checks are required in- one ease) witb'^what consistency 
can both be virtually got rid of in the other? Besides, may 
not the Governor-General, quoad Goverrfbr, bo expected to 
have some fellow-feeling with the other subordinate Governors 
rather at variance with the more efficient control over them 
intended the Act ? Latitude to them is latitude- to himself. 
Restrictions on them are restrictions on himself. - Censures on 
them may be censures on himself. ,Wbiei},. therefore, is 
probable, that he will th.qs apply checks to himself, or tbat.he 
willoibt? ^ c* 

But iprbile the Governor-General is thus overburdened, 
wbat duAim do the members oiCoihscil render in retfiro for tbe 
liberal salary which each of them receives? With the details 
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‘oT thd QoreriiiHeiit««i» repeatedly noticed^ they have aot^hmg to 
‘do, except when a rare appeal is brought before them. The 
. task of legislatioA^is either relinquished altogether or consigned 
to»-th& tja^C^fnissi^cib/and,-in leett [ am bo4>aware what 
a'ubatatftfht^ltare'they ta1ce ia the admioistratioil of the Goverp- 
U>e%lly ctetes^seem.a sitkguler fatality .to find the Gq» 
vernor-Oierierai ao' mnob in want of their aid, and they so 
liberally paid for idfotfling it, and yet that aid to be totally 
withheld t Is iM;t'the Weakness which indicates the decay of a 
great Goverlnment* . * ’ , • .i 

whht, ifter all, are the eflecis of ;lhis change upon the 
people?. Are they protected and encpuraged'under'itIs that 
which is so defectlve'in theory ^^re advaiikageous in.praqtieo ? 

The answer te .lhes& questions has, perhaps, necessarily 
heen anticipated by some of the preceding observations, but 
one or two remarks still remain to -i^ made. . ^ 

** The first is the change observable in <the whole tone and 
spirit of the Government, and which 1 ascribe to an unin« 
forded executive, by'regarding the realization of the revenue 
aa'' thh' primary .and-«principal objects to«. b& provided ^qt, - 
and t'Ke. adminlstratidn .bf justice another-^etm}mtea.q^ j^qd 
Governpieni aa secondary add subordinate.This' is .pdranp* 
tibte in various : wbys. The confidential advisers tbei^/Go- 
vernment referred to jn matters of internal administration, are 
the Revenue Coidmikioners, and reports from the judicial and 
other officers are discouraged or prohibited by law. The 
wholesome system which rendered the revenue officers 
amenable to the Courts ia to a considerable extent abandoned ; 
(the ofifide«of . Collector Us commonly joined to tfiat of magistrate, ' 
and in his collections he very'naturally obtains aid from, the 
police. Where, fiecesssarily separated, it has just been re¬ 
solved that the jpeUectoc Is to .be well remunerated, the 
magiatiate, with oH bis vast powers and responsibilities, wi^ 
«U the call for A man of matured judgment and experience, is to 
be ibe worst paid > servant whom tlm.'Governmepi has ever 
wfsptoyed as a sabHanti-ve executive officer. The wc&equeoce 
is lhai he must be chosen from the junior, untried, and 
inexpmneiiced class thab if a man At for promotion, 

^ wtH^iskb fim ifimijEtppertttoify^^ Aaimpa iirom;M 
iU-pqjddut^l aud that tbe mo^tro^ evjjs|of ab'^ffiemut 
‘:|mliea|:''Mediei';^^^ reeqllee^jS .ef * 

atuefa bloodsbad, mitdry, tlnd dafpensei must be expected to be 
/renewed. 
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** I tfaitik. too, the letter of the Revenue Laws (too often 
more) is much more strictly, and without due consideratioii, 
enforced against the people than heretofore. Formerly, the. 
Government considered not only whether it bad a leg-al claim, 
but whether it could be fairly and justly enforced. Now, he 
seems to be considered the best revenue officer who applies 
most successfully the high pressure to the people, whether in 
ordinary duties or in claiming rent-freehands. Notwithstand¬ 
ing alt this, the land-revenue collections of the provinces we 
are considering, are rapidly and alarmingly declining. From 
1820 to 1830 they fell to the amount of about ten likcsof rupees, 
viz., from 2,70,41.514 to 2,60,30,054, but from 1830 to 1835 
they have fallen from the tetter sum to 2,25,75,674, or about 
thirty-five lacs in five years. I am nbt aware that the cause of 
this has been at all satisfactorily ascertained, but does it not 
require the widest and md'st searching inquiry ? Not by any 
particular section of public officers, but by bringing (what 
seems somewhat in the background) the intellect and intelli¬ 
gence of the Service to bear upon it> 

** 1 further think tlfat the separate Government is much less 
informed and less accessible than the Council Government 
used to be. in regard to the wants, and wishes, and grievances 
of the people. Formerly, there was a direct and an in- ‘ 
direct channel of communication open.^ The indirect was 
through the members of the Council, men chosen for their 
abilities and experience, having friends scattered through the 
prov te«Mw» ^ who communicated what it might be necessary to 
impress upon the Government. All this is cut oif in the 
separate Government. A more direct source of information, 
also recently discontinued, was the half-yearly reports of the 
Judges on Circuit, and which inclfkded almost every thing 
materially affecting good goverLment* Often there was a 
good deal of matter of no great importa*nce, but often also 
there was a mass o/* sound sagacious remarks; of carefully 
sifted facts, and of clear, simple and intelligible statements, 
exerting the most beneficial practical influence on the measures 
of the Government. All this is swept away, and 1 do not 
think the police reports, obtained from*tbe Revenue Commis¬ 
sioners, and drawn, not from the actual investigation of cases, 
but from the numericj^l statement of crimes, at all supply their 
place. .."The little of general remark which rwchOs the 
separete ‘^l^overnor comes all* to him through one medium, 
whi<^ mey be tinged probably with its own peculiar views and 
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prejudices, and there is no means of enforcing attention to 
what may be essential. 

The same causes teem to me to operate in regard to the 
nlost difficult perhaps of all the duties of Government, the 
distribution of patronage. Instead of the fitness of an appoint* 
meot being open to discussion on its being proposed by the 
Governor-General—instead of the past conduct of an individuul 
selected being canvas^d by those responsible for stating their 
opinions, the irresponsible and private adviser ofiTers.his sugges¬ 
tions. and in this most delicate subject the narrow and confined 
is substituted for the broad and open course. * 


APPEAL OF THE SOCIETY t’OIl THE ABOLITION OF 
HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 

{ContinuedJrom No. 84 , page 463.) 

** Self-immolations in India are various, viz., under the wheels 
of Juggernauts car—drowning—burying and burning alive- 
falling from an eminence—actual sacrifice of human beings— 
deaths through the cruelties of the churuck pooja, or swing¬ 
ing festival—and perishing by wild beasts and cold, The 
space allotted for this Appeal will not admit of observations 
respecting the peculiar nature and design of these immolations, 
but the following raci| speak volumes to the humane and pious 
mind, to promote*lhe abolition of such cruel practices. 

Pilgrims are still crushed to death by the wheels of Jug¬ 
gernaut’s car. Two friends of the writer, Messrs^^Laggy and 
Sutton, thus describe what they witnessed at the temple of 
Juggernaut, in July, 1826.— 

** * This afternoon 1 bad an Swful subjecMIor the foundation 
of my discourse, i^e body of a poor mao crushed to pieces by 
the car of Juggernaut. The wheels had passed just over his 
loins, and had nearly severed his upper from bis lower partf; 
his bowels and blood had gushed out,>and presented a sight 
too shocking to look upon. It was one of the most horrid 
spectacles 1 ever beheld; and whMe standing by jj I became 
quite ill with sickness, and every limb shivered with horror! 
The wheels of these,, cars are suited most efiTectually for this 
work of death, as the spokes project tj^iree or four inches beyond 
the felloes. The poor wretch threw himself from.the front of 
the ear, aifd so became a voluntary sadrifice. He seemed a 
respectable mao, apparent!^ a Hindostanee and a Brahmun. 1 
felt very much indisposed this evening, but could not lose this 
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oppicirtnnity of speakingr against' the system wMch fflrodtieed 
such effects. 1 feU my own mind in a serious frame* took my 
stand over the body, and spoke with some feeHftjj of the, 
nature of the Hindoo religion, and'ccrmpared it witfi that*%f 
Christ; and peshaps, I' never ha'd a jnore Beriona o&rtgwgatio'tt. 
Some hardened wretches* pointing^ to the mangled' body, said, 

* See, Sir, the glory of Juggernaut !* I concluded with Recom¬ 
mending .them to look to Jesus Christ tbr mercy and salvation, 
which Juggernaut conid never give/ The Rev. A. Sutton 
adds,'* The people who assembled while we stopped to looltr at 
him', exclaimed With appi^ation;'^ burra bookte great 

devotedness.*’ MetlnnkS:*that^otte'^ scene like'this would *bo 
Sufficient to a.waken the whei^Christian world, could they but 
witness it; but is it less real because they cannot ?- Oh How 
long shall the blood, and skulls, aiid murders at Pooree, ex¬ 
claim, with a voice that shbuld almost harrow up our >soiil, and 
make our flesh crawl upon our bones, against the heartlessness 
and indifference which England manifests?* 

- ** The Rev. W. Ward, in his * View of the Hindoos/ gives 
aD^aeb(ifitit of a mail'dtowil^ inhport.-^ , • ^ .lin ' - 
’ /*' ^me yearn ago, as flihivit Sbiroiiiee was tetoritii^ fiDom 
bathing, with Kashenaut.‘another Brahmon, they'saw W’pomr 
old man sitting on the bank of the river, and asked him wh^ * 
he was doing there ? He replied, that he was destitute of 
friends, and was about to renounce life in the* Ganges. Kashe- 
naiit urged him not to delay then, if he was come to die. But 
the ig^Q^emed to hesitate, and replied, that it Was very cold. 
The Brahmiin (jlintiog to his companion that he wished to 'iee 
the sport before he returned heme!) reproached the poOr timn- 
bling wretch foliips cowardice* and seizing bis hand, dragged 
him to the edge of the bank, where«be‘ m^de him sit down, 
mbbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and ordered tiim 
Co repeat the proper incantations.’ Whilb be was, with^fais 
'eyes closed, repeating these forms. He slipped down aiitR'sunk 
into the water, which Was very deep, and perished!* 

ncbe burning alive a leper is thus described lo a letter from 
Ciitwa, in 1812 :— 

*' * Last week I witnessed tlie burning of a leper; »pH about 
ieii ^J^toidvdeptb’wai 4tig»'(09d'’U drt^ placed at'^Rbobotioiit of 
?|t;f ■ e l^iiian Himself inlof it; bil't fnitafttly 

^ * taken'>tfC^ and' stfog^Tc^vM^'i^R'tArat 
purpose! his mother and^sistei^ However, thriisb-lnm iii igsin ; 
and t’lius.a man who to all appearance might have survived seedral 
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years, was cruelly burnt to death. I find the practice is not iin- 
contmon in these parts. This poor wretch died with the noiient 
that by thus parifyingr his body by fire, he sbenld receive a happy 
transiiiiivration into a.healthful body^ whereas if he had died by 
tbe^ disease^ he woUld> after four birMs, have appeared on earth 
again a leper.— Ward*«■ View, Vol. 2, p. 110. 

** The Rev. J. Chamberlain, in a letter from Agra, in the 
same year, thus describe the practice of burying alive 

** * I went out a few mornings ago and came to an enclosed 
pJaesu which, on enquiry, 1. found had.heen rendered sacred by 
ten .persons having’ be^n buried alive thei^ ! 1 am'informed 
that many people visit the place , every Monday^afternoou for 
worship, and that once or twic^ ivyear large crowds assemble 
here and at another similar*place near the City. There is great 
reason to fear that this practice is very common in these parts. 
At Brindabun many are buried alive* or drowned every year.-*— 
Ward*a View, Yol. 2, p. 120. 

Immolations by falling from an eminence> are spoken of by 
Sit John Malcolm. 

* Self-destruction from superstitiom and self-inhtimikthja 
from ^^duem vitdB, (weariness of lifs), tako place sometimes in 
Malwa. There were three examples of the former, in laid, at 
Oonkar Mandatta, of individuals, who, during the festival threw 
themselves from a rock that overhangs the Nerbuddah river. 
These infatuated ‘Victims are usually it appears either prompted 
by the belief that they will by the act secure their transmigra¬ 
tion into Rajahs, or have been constantly bred up in the con¬ 
templation of the sacrifice, from being devoted to^l^aTbirtb. 
A further motive may be oflered by the tradition current at 
Oonkar Mandatta, that a persbn whose lif(J||||ksaved after the 
faU from the p^<ffpice, js height ^.of about feet, must be 
nistde Rajah - of- the place, An instance is mentioned of the 
prise being, obtained ; but to prevent the recurrence of such an 
event« poison is mixed with the last victuals given to the devoted 
IMsrsoos and its actions increased, by stimulants!—Malcolm's 
Rep^ uf Ceq> India* ^ * 

“ Actual sacrifice of human beings to idols, it is to be feared 
still exists in British lodia. . • 

HewttveT' shocllnug (says‘Mr,^ Ward} .Jt .may .be, it is 
genei^lly tepdried amdogst the ^atiyes,* that hunian sacrifices 
a^ tO'^iS’dhy offered in. some places in *Bengal. At a village 
oailed Ksbevru, near the ^owo ot Burdwan, it is positively 
affirmed, that human sacrifices are still offered to the goddess 
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Yoo^adyn. a form of Ooorga ; at Kireetukona, near Moorsbeda- 
bad, to Kalee ; and at many other places. The discovery of 
these murders in the name of religrion, is made by findings the 
bodies with the heads cut off near these images; end though 
no one acknowledges the *t, yet the Natives well know that 
these people have been offered in sacrifice. About seven years 
ago, at the village of Serampore, near Cutwa, before the temple 
of the Goddess Tara, a body was rouny without a head; and 
in the inside of the temple diflerent offerings, as ornaments, 
food, flowers, spirituous liquors, 8ec. All who saw it, knew that 
a human Victim had' been slaughtered iu the night, and search 
was made after the murde^rs, but in vain. At Brumtia>neetula, 
near Nudeeya, is an image orjM|nasa, before which the worship 
of Doorga is performed. It is curreetly reported, that at this 
place human victims are occasionally offered as decapitated 
bodies are found there. R^rmu Natchu Vachusputee, the second 
Sllng^krit Pundit, in the College of Fort William, assured me, 
that about the year 1770, at the village of Soomura, near Goop- 
tipara, he saw the head of a man, with a lamp placed on it, lying 
;«i ^temple before the image of the goddess Siddleshwuree,and the 
body lying in the road opposite the temple. A similar fact is 
related respecting an image of Bhurga Bheema, at Tumlook, 
where a decapitated body was found. At Chil-pooru, and at 
Kalee*ghaut, near Calcutta, it is said, that human sacrifices have 
been occasionally offered. A respectable Native assured me, 
that at ChiUpooru, near the image of Chuttreshwuree, about 
the year 1 788, a decapitated body was found, which, in the 
opinion oT“ihe spectators, had been evidently oflered on the 
preceding night \o'this goddess. The Hindoos relate that there 
existed formerlyjUpKsfaeeru, a tillage near Nudeeya, an instru¬ 
ment called KuWut, which was used by clbvotees to cut off 
their own heads ! The instrument was made in the form of a 
Ikalf muon, with a sharp edge, and was placed at the back of the 
neck, having chains fastened at the two extremities. The in¬ 
fatuated devotee, placing his feet on the stirrups, gave a violent, 
jerk, and severed bis head from bis body-—ffard’a View, Vol. 
2, p. 49—61. 120. 

*' Bishop Heber, in his« Journal, speaks of the case of a 
wealthy Brahmun, iKider consideration—' acctiMd of having 
procifysd bis enemy to be'seized and carried before the altar of 
Kalee. in his'private«bouse, and having there out eff his head 
after tb'e manner in which shee^ and hogs are sacrificed to their 
deilies/-^^(Vol. 1. p* 216, 1^*) 
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** Deaths by the cruelties of the swingingf Festival in Bengal 
and Orissa, it is to be feared are not unfrequent. It is thus 
described by a Gentleman in Calcutta, March, 1823.-- 

“ * The places of the body which are pierced are, the back, 
the arms, generally above the elbow, the sides, and the tftngue. 
But the piercing is the least part of what is endured by the 
sufferers. The tongue being pierced, an iron rod is thrust 
through it, sometime^ carried by the individual himself, and 
sometimes by one of the group of bis attendants' One of these 
sufferers had the point of a bayonet flxed upon a musket through 
his tongue and carried before him by the sepoy to whom it 
belonged, and thus he paraded the streets, \noiher had a 
live snake of fiye or six feet in ||ength, the tail of which was 
thrust through the man’s tongue, the head and part of the body 
remaining twirling in frightful shapes above his head. A singu¬ 
lar instance of audacity was seen this year;—among the 
ntimeroiis groups there was a man having the iron through his 
tongue with the upper part fastened to the leg of a woman of 
ill fame, who was carried upon the shoulders of bearers in a chair 
precisely even with the man’s head, and,he dancing and frolick¬ 
ing below'! Some are So determined to excel, that in order to 
insert a thicker rod, the tongue has been so far pierced as to 
leave merely a shred on each side; and it has happened that 
one side has given way, leaving the part of the tongue hanging 
on one side m^ely by a piece. The number of persons in 
Calcutta who thus torment themselves, cannot, it is supposed, 
be less than a thousands in all probability it is much greater* 
£uropeaos are not likely to bear the tenth, or evemf^h^dreth 
part of the evil that occurs from these practices. The Natives • 
are not sufficiently attached to«each other ti||puok the maiming 
or death of theirdlountrymen of importanc^ufficient to induce 
them, even to relate the fact, unless it is elicited by some 
special circumstante,or inquiry should lead to the subject!’ , 
Hindoo ascetics are sometimes devoured iu forests by wild 
beasts, and also j orish in cold regions. • 

** * While on a visit to Saugur Island, in 1805,’ says the Rev. 
W. Ward,’ I was informed by a jogeo, that six oT his compa¬ 
nions had been devoured there by kigers, in the three preceding 
months. While ab^Jot in the forest gathering sticks, be beard 
their cries, and looking over the wWl of the Temple-yard, in 
which they lived, he saw the tigers dragging tbeili by the neck* 
into the jungle. Other forests infested by wild beasts, are visited 
by these jogees, many of whom are devoured every year. Num- 
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bers of »ccular ppraons too.^rawn the ^annaat festivafa cele- 
^eted id tbeaa ford>4d,vfbli rietidis to the'tigefa. The fkiododa^ 
have also a to heaven without dyin^! If the i^ersod who 
wishes to go this Way to bea'vep, through repeating certain in- 
paYitatfons, survives Vhe cold, be at last avctves at Himalaya^ the 
i^idehce of Seeb/ iSdcb it pmiat is said ' to go the gf^t 
jtMirney!* , loodhisttfrn according*to Ihe went'thii 

way to heafen, tiht hiS^cO^paniohn^ perished by the cbid on tila 
mountains. Tl^is fbrnis poolher method in which the Hindoos 
may put a peric^ to their existence. It is also one of the atone¬ 
ments foagreat oflbnCeV.,— View, vol; fi.’ p/12ft, I'M. 

** The roucder of persc^n^ as supposed witches is stated to 
exist in Central India, and'appears deserving ipf notice in this 
Appeal. The belief in witchcraft pievails in an extraordinary 
degree throughout Malwa and the adjoining Rajpoot States,, 
including the most lebrned Bralimun and the lowest Bheel 
^moiig its votaries, ^ \ ^ 

' ** * "rhe idea (says sir John ftlvNofm;) entertained of* ibd 
dhakoons, or witches, is that certain women (generaHy'tbe'dld 
and wHakled) are endpwed’witb a’timiled supernatural power, 
which though it does not extend to’sbeing into futurity, or ob- 
tairlin|p what they wivfa, enables them with the aid of.tfaalr 
familiar and by their ineantations> 40 inflict pain, disease, ko^ 
death, upon human beings or 'biihnals. Such absurd belief 
would not' merit altentihti, did not the nuifiereus murders ^tb'ey 
*can be called by no other name) which it annually produhet, 
laree itin to notice. It fS cahmlated, and on tolerable dat^^'thal 
witbfR^Rlg* last thirty yeats between two and three thousstlid 
women havo bedin put to death as witches in {Ifalwa, and a Very 
'^latge proportlen Athem. have jserished by the orders ^at Zalfm 
Sfugb, Regent of Kotah." ‘ ^ 


<•' ^ It is Impossible ^to form a corr^ot estimate of the number of 
|}indoos^ Who perish ftontially the victims supersiitfon. TfkO' 
late Mr. Ward's coojoo,tiire, in 1820, was as follows' 


* a * • * * * • I 

** ^iWtdovs burnt alive ia all Hiadoatab .COOQ* 

vnigniilapelrulibig oatbfia^etlndar'hoIj^placSs v ' . 4,U00^ 

Pwrflrsnft rls^MWfaasvar I.KmntsaolwAoi SA d^aeastw w . ao evW Kaivvtft ^ * 


Peraona d^oieg thsnunlvea id thb GangM^ or bariad. at burnt t ‘ 

i • j * Si> “A il. * * ftQo 

''ICsiHh'ahitniCboltl'edt fnoiudida'tm>ao*of mellajrppola . i ’ . 509 

u .'^diclE pexaeda, vbasodsatli la tualencd eUibs b^a of die Ganges 600 


a . I ’ . 509 

ofdie Gangea 600 


l(k500* 

—F«f. a. p, 803. 


e one-fbud of ibis eatimate vf ^otleea throughout India n nearer the 

aetaliepaibcr. 
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** piioiber of Suttees in locl^a, from oiliciai documenU 
U^id before Parliament, is about 74)0 afinualljf; but.this .does not 
includo tbc^tha^occur in the tri'bi|tury; allied and independent 
Stat^ ^hic}i ai^ Dot subject to Hritish regulations; and aven 
»p .th^!^Ui%^,<^<^)'ntoi'ies, it is probabks tht^e deeds of death are 
often ^ed^ of darkness, and. are neyer r^ade known, tp the ati- 
ttibrjlics.—'When shall Britain \niake inquisition for bipod,' 
ah‘d by, <ber strong^ and. merciful arm abohsh (his^ unnatural 

The.safety, and facility of the abplitron of human sacrifices 
in India, and the consequent duly of Britain to proniAVso'jbu», 
mape an object,, deserves serious attention. 

'* It is a natural and important iuq1iiry,,is the British Govern-' 
nient in India able, to abolish‘*tl!^se inhuman .customs without 
endangering the safety, o.f the State. ? Some of its functiouariea 
wpuld deny it, but it appears from t^e six volumes of Parliamen¬ 
tary Papers on the huming^f Hindoo widovvs, that a majority 
of^thum arp favorable to tljjjjjbbolitioa of this murderoi^s o^ustom; 
f^od.}tence it way be supposed tlwsy vyoujd not cooce.iveany 
dang^ attached to the merciful suppressipu Of the various kinds 
of hu/non sacrifices in India. The following brief ejctract|. ap- 
imppftant. The Court of Nizamut Adatvlut, in June lQI7r 


ataie-7- 

** f There is a strong presumption that .little, resistance wquUS 
be opposed Co the sisphression of, a practice so repugnant Ip the 
CQiunt*^^ f^Hngg of humanity ; if Jrom experience of epotinued 
ebust^ .on the investigation or .perfocmanee of female sacrifices,^ 
as now tolerated, it should at any time be d«emed«i&eo(M»ary to 
qoact a Begulaiion, prohibiting the priesthood and kindred of« 
t.l^.deeensf^,.as well as all others, from assisting io ;Sueh sacri¬ 
fices,* .Surely MtH necessary to endeayojiir to res.cuf »fiy.e or six 
bondi;ed4pltKled women from a most horrid death 1 How many 
J^Uropeans., in In^ia imbibe, imperOeptihly, a ^degree of. t^e 
apathy of the Hindoos. . 1 , ‘ 

Chapman, .Esq., Magistrate in/Jessore, under date Dec. 
i 918, til us addresses the Acting Supei'jntendept. ojT.l^dlice, 
Lower Provinces, Calcutta^ VV' ,* •■ = > 

Any Jaw abolishing the Suttee,..would attended with 
uo other efilbot than A should. have:,UDder every good system of 
Gqye.mroent«—the immediate and djie observance of its^nact- 
xeehls. j|1^would nnost willingly undertake to promulgate any. 
orders regarding its abolil»on,, throughout the district under my 
charge, without dread of any ill cousequenecs arising from ih« 
interference of Govcrnmcul.’ 
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** J. H. Harington, Esq., late Officiating Chief Judge in Cal> 
cutta> declared, * The entire and immediate abolition of Suttees 
'would be attended with no sort of danger.' The second Judge 
in Calcutta, C. Smith, Esq., says, ' The practice of Suttee ought 
TO BE ABOLISHED, and it may be abolished with perfect 
SAFETY.' The third Judge, J, T. Sbakespear, Esq. likewise 
states:—' 1 am prepared to concur in a recommendation to Go¬ 
vernment, that a Regulation be promiijo^ated prohibiting Sut¬ 
tees throughout the country.* The fifth Judge. W. B. Martin, 
Esq., at the same time stated :—' The toleration of the practice 
by our Government, and its disposition to interfere no further 
than was neqessary to guard it from abuse, has been miscon- 
trued into a tacit recognition of the principle of an usage, the 
legality of which, within certain limits, it has formerly acknow¬ 
ledged.* The minute of the Officiating Chief Judge, J. Ahmuty, 
Esq. relative to thedociimeiits from which the above extracts are 
taken, is as follows :—‘ I feel sati|fled that it would be far pre¬ 
ferable to enact a Regulation priffibiting the practice of Sut¬ 
tees at once, and rendering it punishable by law, than having 
reeeurse to any partial or indirect means to repress it gradually 
if even such a result conid be reasonably expected to ensue. 

The Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo Infanticide June, 
1824, anil July, 1828, shew the prevalence of this inhuman 
practice, the propriety of its suppression, and the degree of 
success attending the eflbrts to abolish it! * • 

•* * Considering the question (says the Magistrate of Juan- 
pore. May, 1819), either in a moral, political, or religious 
poiiiHi'l Vibw, it demands the most serious attention of Govern¬ 
ment.* The philanthropic Colonel Walker justly remarks :— 
* The policy and humanity of eur Government are irrevocably 
blended with the success of the measures l^r abolishing this 
revolting crime. The practice being declared a crime, it is the 
duty of the Magistrate to do his utmost to«convict those who 
still persist in it.’—Pa^. Papers on Hindoo Infanticide, 1824, 

p. 8,16, 16, 121. 

*' Ther murder of the sick by exposure on the banks of the 
Ganges, does not appear to have attracted the attention of the 
British Courts of Justice, Bnd thus these atrocious acts are per¬ 
petrated with impunity under the sembiJnee of religion. 

** The propriety and 'importance of the discontinuance of 
Bri|h^ connection wkh idolatry, and actually deriving emolu- 
m^ts from it, appear evident. The^farquis Wellesley objected 
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« 

to taxing tlie Tcllhnple b,f Jugg-ernatit, liow mucli more,would he. 
have disapproved of the present systern of tho pitgriiu buQtj^rs, 
being- paid at the principal gale of the town. 

" Every man (says Dr, Buchanan) who can .afford it. is 
obliged to pay a tribute to the English Government^ for leave to 
worship the idol (Juggernaut) ! ! Ijt will give me sincerei 
r>Ieasnre» if the further investigation of this subject, shall tend« 
in any degree, to softeh the shameful impression which the 
above statement must make on the public mind. What can be 
compared to tho disgrace of regulating by Christian^law the 
bloody and obscene rites of Juggernaut ? The honor of our 
nation is certainly involved in this maftter. A Writer may be 
able, by the power of high ernbelfishment; by noticing indift 
ferent circumstances, and entirely suppressing others, to repre¬ 
sent the idol Juggernaut as one of th|g ' gay and elegant deities 
of Greece and Rome but the substance of the facts as stated 
by others, will remain the shnie. It-will still continue true 
that Juggernaut is a fountain of vice and misery to millions 
of mankind ; that the sanguinary and o.bscene character of tj^p 
worship is in the highest degree revolting* and that it will be a 
most happy event when our Christian nation shall dissolve its 
connection with that polluted place /—Pilgrim Tax in India^ 

* hy ,J> Peggs, late ^ Missionary in Orissa, (See.) Sccot^ , 
Edition, p. 59. , 

*/A Clergyman at Gya writes,— * 

" ' 1 saw at Gya many poor creatures who had travelled 
1,000 miles, and w ho in their Journey endured grealbprivalions 
of . every kind. The well-meant intentions pf Governmeot 
have totally failed ; for, instead ^of jthe Tax having diminished 
the number .of Pi1gf.kns, it has greatly increased the multitude, 
rendered the.Brahminical order respectable, and placed idolatry 
on a Grmer basis thai^ ever it was before! The annual amount 
of Revenue collected at Gya is only 250,000 rupees, (£‘31,230* 
sterling^ apparently a large sum, but nothing in comparison 
with what the Brahmuns receive from the Pilgrims. TJie Tax 
is fixed and certain, but their own priests take all tfhey have 
about them, and then send them on a long journey home with¬ 
out the means pf support. As soon as Government know the 
inutility of their interference in these things no doubt they svill 
leave the sy|tem to stand or fall unsupported by authority... 
Whep^ihat antthority is witlj^rawD, we may venture to predf^t^ 
t*l]at, in this place, as well as in other parts of the globe, idolatry 
/Sait India and Colonial Mag,, Vvl, xiv,. No, 85, December. 2 T 
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will fall like Dagron before the ark of the Lord.’—il/i«s*onary 
Hegitter, November, 1027j p* 648, see p. 559, 

** To the various kinds of self-murder, by prostration under 
liie wheels of Jugrnfemaut's car, drowning, burying, and burning 
.alivo lepers, aged persons, &c. Szc., little attention is paid in 
Jndia, and thus human life is frequently taken or thrown away 
with impunity, 

“ Considerable success has attended 4he eflbrts of the British 
Government in the abrogation of certain impolitic and inhuman 
customs in India, and thus a sufficient pledge is afforded of the 
favorable issue of all similar measures. 

** Various Instances have occurred in which womeu have 
been preserved from burning themselves with their deceased 
husbands. The Magistrate of the Patna Division, in his return 
of Suttees, for 1823, writes-— 

** Mt will probably tfb considered the most remarkable 
feature of the present report, that, on nine occasions of in¬ 
tended Suttee, at which alone the police officers had an oppor- 
tjjnity of being present, they succeeded, without difficulty or 
opposition, in dissuading the widows from sacriffeing themselves! 
From the inquiries that 1 have been able to make on the subject 
of Suttees, during the last two years, 1 do not hesitate to offer 
an opinion, that, iu this District, it would not be attended witfi 
any dissatisfaction of a dangerous nature,'if the Government 
should deem it proper to prohibit this famentable custom 
altogether; it even appears to me that the inhabitants of the 
Distmet, {{gpcrally, are prepared to hear of such a prohibition.* 

** infanticide was abolished at Saugiir, by the Marquis Wel- 
lesly, in 1802, and agreements for its renunciation were ob¬ 
tained by distingui.shed officers of the Britisj^ Government, from 
the Rajkoomars and Jahrejahs. It *is to he deeply regretted 
that the provisions of these engorgements have not been duty 
'exacted, and hence the cruel custom has been perpetuated. 
The Parlianiontary I’lipers on Hindoo Infanticide, printed July, 
1829, while they shew that some female children htft'e been 
saved, and contain their names and ages, painfully demonstrate 
the necessity of more vigorous measuces to abolish this unna¬ 
tural custom than have jlet been adopted. 

V The Hiffuence of the British Magistrate in India, in sup¬ 
pressing Hindoo cnicUres, is very strikingly displayed in the 
tfboUudn of self-murder at Allahabad. The * ASiatic Journal’ 
fcr^tl^'ust, 1827. contains the folfowing statement 

*•'* A horrid form of self-murder has happily been put down 
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IfV a reg^ulation of ||ie Government, and the wise and Arm 
application of it by the present truly worthy Judge and 
Magistrate of Allahabad, Mr. Colvin; who said, he had not 
suffered any one to <lrown himself at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. He has declared, that if any one aids another, 
either with a boat, to assist in tying on the earthen pots, or 
helps the individual to throw himself into the river, the perso^ 
or persons so acting ^hall be regarded as accessary to the 
murder, and dealt with accordingly. An instance of this self* 
drowning, Mr. C. said, has not occurred since he has bad 
the Government of Allahabad ; nor will he sufler theee or any 
other cruelties, which he has power to prevent, rejoice to 
state that this is the judgment of ^11 such Judges and Magis¬ 
trates with whom we ha^e had intercourse, in the different 
Districts ; this, in connection with the facts that the fshackles 
of caste, and Brahminical domination*, are much and obviously 
weakening, is a subject of sincere congratulation to the friends 
of humanity and piety.’—p. 241. 

“Silting Dhurna has been abolished. By this practice, 
persons inflicted pains and oven death, upon themselve^Dr 
others, to gain certain objects. Hamilton, in liis * Description 
of Hindostan,’ thus describes it:— 

“ * In lU07,a Rajghur Brahmun,near Amran (in Guzerat),to 
deter his superior Kirjee-kowas from depriving him of some land, 
led his mother to 4he’gate of Amran and there cut off her head, 
which had the desired effect. Instances of this sort are frequent 
in Guzerat, and on most occasions the yictim not only consents 
but glories in the death inflicted. The person wIk/Is, in many 
cases, the innocent cause of the catastrophe, ts considered by 
the Brahminical code as damosd forever; while the wretch 
who, for his own profit, p^prpetrates the murder, is not only held 
innocent by his fellow-citizens, but suffers no pang either of 
heart or conscience.V—Fbi. p. GSt.—Sed also Evang. Magt. 
May. lOl-G, p. 518. , 

Another custom, abrogated by the British, is called Trageu 
It is thus described t— ^ * 

“ * The Bhatts, in Guzerat, maintain their influence by 
operating on the superstition of the Hindoos, who revere per 
sons that Idare have recourse to Traga when .oppressed or 
insulted* Traga ia an act of violence, sometimes on their*own 
persons; aft others, by putting some person to death* Jjut, 
nsiially, by a cut on their own prm, or any other part of tho 
body; the party causing this act, however innocently, being 
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supposed responsible for its iniquity, iqpd is, in general, so 
panic-struck, that he acquiesces in whatever is demanded of 
him. Should he, however, prove obstinate, the Bhatts 
assemble in great numbers at his door, and threaten, that 
unless he complies with their requisition, they will immolate a 
human being. The object they select for this purpose is 
commonly an old woman, not of their own tribe, but of that 
named Tragalla, a race employed abot|2 the Temples, and of 
the lowest cast of Hindoos. In prosecuting these attempts at 
intimidation, one or two of this tribe frequently become victims, 
but, if stTll unavailing, they proceed, as a dernier resort, to the 
sacriOce of thfeir own mothers,sisters, daughters, and wives! and 
what is eqbalty extraordinai^,^these infatuated creatures with 
ea^etheSs offbr themselves to what they esteem a species of mar- 
' tyrdbm. During the imbecile Government of the nati ve pfincelB, 
the efficacy qf their cohtrof'in Onzerat depended greatly on the 
support they afforded to tbe^e rhen^ lu 1817, the Bombay^Gq- 
vernment determined errtirdly "to supersed'e their agenCy as 
securities widiin the limits of the British territories.^—^Of tho 
Surat District, the saMie gentlbman states,—No instance of 
Traga had occurred since tlie British obtained possession of the 
tracts composing this jurisdiction, up to the year 1816, a period 
of 15 years.*—rof. /., p. 611, 691, 717. 

The greatest infraction of Hindoo cqstoms, is the execution 
of Brahmuns; but this, with the abrogation* of cruel ordeals, 
casting a noose bvqr the traveller, and dragging him off the 
roacyo rob and sometimes murder him, &c., British humanity 
and justic^ave^accomplished. 

** * Usages,* says Lord Teignmouth, * originating in Hindoo 
superstition, and customs of imiXemorial prescription, have been 
' disconti^nanced by the British administration in Bengal, whilst 
‘t^e-laWS of the Mahon}edans,- wh’ch derive their authority from 
the?-Koran, have bee'n modified; or, ip effett, altered, in various 
instances. * The financial system, which prevailed, in Bengal 
when tiie East India Company undertook the exercise of Che 
Dewannee functions, was a system of undefined exactions and 
arbitrary oppression, supported by the.most rigorous rules of 
|:fraetice; and the British are entitled ^tO the merit of having 
afin^Uated It. The eoroA, or whip, under the Maiiomedan 
OdVefliitreQt, was considered a necessary apfiendager'in the 
'-Courts, wliere the collections were mafle; and the 
appll^tion of it was incessant and^severe. A practice adopted 
^ihe authority of these ancieqt rules, would be severely 
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punished by the administration which has wisely and humanely 
abolished them* Thus, the former customs (particularly iu 
tho collection of the land revenue) have undergone a total 
alteration, to the great benefit of the community. Let i,t, 
however, be obseH*ved, that the regulations, which, by deviating 
from ancient rules, have contributed so much to the happiness 
of the people, were, in many instances, at the time of thdir 
establishment, copside^d as hazardous innovations, repugnant 
to the feelings and prejudices of the Natives of the iiighest 
class.* 

" Several improvements in the criminal law arc thus stated: 

* In trial for murder, the Mahomedan law ofliegrs are required 
to deliver their opinions, according to the doctrines of certain 
learned expiositOfs of thejiaw: named iu the reguJatious :.but as 
these c;cpoyitor» ^mit -tnany, dlstiuclions as to the inqde^pf 
ni’bide^r'Ijlie -jirUisii Government has^wiahly ^jbd 
justly».enae!^.'(Keg-IX.;, o. 17f)d, 3.73). that, no reg^d 
shall be paid to,these-distinctions, but the intention of. the ' 
criminal, and ,not the manner or instrument of perpetration, 
shall constitute the rule for determining, the punishment. 
Mahomedan law considers the religious persuasion of witnesses 
as a bar to the conviction or condemnation of a prisoner, or, 
in other words, rejects the testimony of Hindoos ! The 
British Government,has most justly abrogated a distinction 
calculated to d^efe^t the ends of public justice. A person 
deliberately intending to murder one iiidividiial. and acci¬ 
dentally killing another, is not, by tbe Mahomedan law, held 
liable to the punishment of murder. The r^ulatiuns in 
opposition to this rule, declare the homicidcf, under such cir-* 
cumstances, murder, and the liudishment, death. A murderer, 
though oonVicted* might escape the punishmeut due to bis 
crime by oblaiojng pardon of, or from a coo^pro,mise with, such 
heircof the deceased as were entitled to demand retaliatioi^ « 

** * According to an exposition of Mahomedan law, a father 
or mother, or grandfather or. grandmother, wilfully murdering 
their child or grandchild, or any person of whom thdir child or 
grandchild may be heirs, cannot suffer death, by the law, of 
Kiasaas, or Hetalrafmn; nor canench a,sentence be p4ssed 
egaiost a master for the murder of his slave appropriated by his 
owners to tlte service, of the piablic, nor against n .’person 
-wilfully killing another at the desire df the party slaui^&c.* * 
Tbe Governor in Council'has ,declared to all Uiodostan, * the 
Iftw of retaliation, in these and similar instances, repugnant to 
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the principles of public justice!' In the year 1795, a Regulation 
was adopted, entitled—‘ A Regulation for preventing Brah¬ 
mans, in the province of Benares, establishing koorha, wounding 
or killing their female relations or children, or sitting dhurnnh ; 
and for preventing the tribe of Rajkoomars, in that province, 
killing their female children/ 

** ‘ A particular account of these customs is given in p. 33-37. 
Reference is also made to * the prohibil^on of the crimiiial and 
inhuman practice of sacrificing children, h}* exposing them to 
he drowned and devoured by sharks, which prevailed at 
Saugur add at several places on the Ganges. Death occasioned 
by such practK;es, now reviders the perpetrators of them, and 
their accomplices, guilty of w^lfuil murder, and liable to capital 
punishment. By the Hindoo law, Vo occaaion the death of a 
Brahmun, either directly or indirectly, is an inexpiable crime, 
in the Bengal Provinces. Intwever, Brahmuns are not exempted 
from suffering the punishment of death when awarded by a 
legal sentence —Consideratioms respecting India, 8fc. (Hat¬ 
ched) p. 23, .37- 


A SKETCH OF SIR HENRY FANE’S CAREER 

IN INDIA. 

There is an anecdote current in society;,that when the Court 
of Directors refused to re-appoint Sir E3wa*rd Barnes to the 
command of the Indian Army on the resignation of Lord William 
Benti^ck, the Duke of Wellington vi>as heard to exclaim 
“ then they shall have—” but we will not repeat the exact 
* words of his Grace, the import of which was, that the person 
they were to have would be perverse, disagr^able and severe— 
and Sir Henry Fane was appointed. •The anecdote may not 
be true, but it is clear that it migh» be applied without much 
irfjustice to the present Commander-in-CIjief, some of tho 
principal features of Wihose disposition are correctly enough 
pointed at in it. These features, faint or invisible when bis 
Excellency,assumed command of the Indian Army, have been 
gradually becoming more deeply marked, until we can no 
longer doubt of their reaT nature* Th^ situation filled 
by Si^ Henry is, indeed, jpeculiarly adapted for drawing out 
disposi^on ajad character, conferring as it does on the boiler, so 
' largo^a share of disefetionary power and irresponl&ible influ¬ 
ence. Independent of the great pAwer, which for tho main- 
(eoauce bf discipline, must be vested in Officers, the Com* 
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mnnflcr-in-Chief of the Indian Army enjoys a still greater, by 
his very distance from the source of his delegated authority, 
lit! is not controlled by the presence of his superiors, there is 
rio private influence to which he must bend—as at the Horse 
Guards, public opinion there is none or nearly none—in short, 
in him is centered almost the sole and entire management of 
the army. We of course speak of him as Commander>in-Chi1&f 
and of his power over yic internal economy of the army, for as 
a member of the Government of India, he is a mere cypher 
without weight or influence. Rut his power in the internal 
management of the army, is as despotic as it could well be ; 
and it is therefore obvious how greasy the well being, we might 
say the interests of that body, defends upon his disposition and 
personal character, and how important that both should be 
accurately and clearly understood. 

The army were predisposed fronv their well grounded detcs> 
tatiou of Lord W. Bcntinck, to receive warmly his successor, and 
this disposition served for a time to blind them as to the real 
character of the*present Commaoder-in-Chief. He was on his 
arrival hailed as a kind of military mesaiah, frank, iiberal.'tfRn' 
sideratc and clear sighted, and this reception was at the moment 
acknowledged by an address, the twaddle and assumption of 
which were overlooked in ihc good nature and kindly feeling 
which appeared in jt. We do not like these addresses. 
Buonaparte speaking to the imagination and higher‘feelings 
of an army, is a showy picture to contemplate ; btil Sir Henry 
Fane telling a body of spirited men that he will take a paternal 
interest in their welfare and comforts, and enjoinmg go(^ con> 
duct to them, impresses us with a relation oT a very diflerent * 
order. Be the address howevfer in good taste or not, we fear 
Ills Excellency did protost too much, or which is more probably 
the case, the army understood literally what was but a gauche 
acknowledgment of a flattering reception. This latter construe- 
tion is more readily reconciled with hisJCxccllcncy’s subsequeut 
actions. > * 

Sir Henry Fane, we consider, whatever he niighj Hhve been, 
to be now without {jtbility, possessed of less than the average 
of human intellect, aijid saved fromi^bsolute feebleness of cha¬ 
racter by having well marked passiops— 

-“grille, 

" Strong Bovereign will anti keen desire to cLitle 

but without the mind to give vigour to them. He is not with- 
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ont'that weakness commonly called g^Qbd< nature, but like all 
the "A/bsolutes, he is good-natured only iu repose—rouse him, 
lusgood nature vanishes and he becomes capriciously ill-natured. 
In any other profession than the military, the self-control ho 
must have practised, would have made him good-natured 
with .less of hastiness of temper and less of character.* Ho is 
one.of those men, whose character is moulded by their pursuits, 
and while as a military man his passionsikave had play enough 
to hide his real inferiority, in the church he would have been the 
quiet vicar, on Sundays promising in sleepy sermons, heaven 
to his pnrMiiooejs, and only unreasonable at tithe time. He 
has much of ths'openness ajad candour of his profession, though 
they occasionally degenerate ii^toy bluntness and become excuses 
for injustice, he has no principle of etetion, the impulse of his 
feelings is with him the primtim mobile, and this we know 
generally instigates to error,** With this excess of feeling over 
reflection. His Excellency’s determinations must be capricious 
and of little value. He arrives at them per saltum, and as 
rhight be expected, they are all more or less erroneous. Rut 
eveiT^his very errors are*small and trilling; and, lest this should 
be urged as qualifying him for his important office, wc must re¬ 
collect, that they proceed from a mind as incapable of being 
right as wrong upon any great scale He is not, indeed, called 
upon to act on an enlarged scale, for in ^hese days of quiet, 
Indian Commanders-in-Chief have but little to here below-- 
though what they have, requires almost every quality jn which 
Sir H^ry Fane is wanting—patience, self-conlrol—judgment— 
firmness and impartiality. His Excellency, though self-willed> 
'is wbak, and has none of that mature development of mind 
\vhich we should expect from hii^. On questions of magnitude 
wo conceive him incapable of forming sdi opinion, and in small 
Orica he is far more likely to be wrrng than right—as must be 
ihft base with one who has no other guide than bis own way¬ 
ward feelings. Whether he has always been so, he has given 
us fit tie op^ibrtiinity of knowing, but there can belittle doubt 
tjiat fro is*n(vw as wej^present him. He belongs to the class 
of ^derly gentlemen who figure in tl\e plays as General 
So*alid-So/weak, whimsicifl, and passionate, and furnishing in 
their IjUibdl^ritig obstinacy, the confusion and mistakes upon 
which qyefy^tjiing turns. AS a subordinate character Sir Henry 

•.^^OT^ys, and in the cnse of Sir H^ry htlvr true is it, “ H is more jsfe tp 
th® juri$dic|lofti,«f.severe, but steady reason, lliQD under the empire of 
lUtlwPrlltihut .capricious passion," 
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ti'oiild be useful nnd valuable., but as a principal he possesses far 
too much scope for playing* his fantastic tricks. Such are the 
outlines of the character of the present Commaoder'in-Chief. 
and if they are accurate there can be little doubt of his fitness 
for commanding the Indian army. But that they are so, is 
shewn in every prominent act be has performed since he camA 
to India. In liis addresses and exhortations to the army at large, 
we sec very good, comifben place feeling and insipid advice 
which, as far as ability is concerned, might have come from any 
Dr. Dunderhead that ever Oiled a pulpit. They certainly afford 
no clue to the wayward feelings his Excellency cap occasionally 
display ; but what is there to call fortK a man's feeling in coolly 
addressing a body of men q/ whom*he knows nothing. We see 
a preacher consigning in drawing-room cadence, half his flock 
to perdition, and Sir Robert Peel w^l assure a Glasgow meet¬ 
ing' of the inexpressible feelings of pride, &c. &c., that agitate 
him with as much emotion as ho would shew in asking his valet 
for a ooat. These things are mere matters of course, and easily 
gone through. But Sir Henry's head and heart were b«t4i 
praised for a display, which taxed neither the functions of the one 
nor the other. The first tangible act, as we may call it, of bis 
Excellency, was his strange conduct to Colonel Faithful, whom 
he declared unfit for a high command because ho was an 
artillery officer. An oflinion like this pronounced by Welling¬ 
ton or Napier would startle us, but coming from Sir Henry 
Fane, w'e cannot but conclude that it was ono hastily assumed 
and put forth without a reflection on its absurdity. •Sir H?nry 
could have derived little aid from his o\yn expermneo in formii^ 
such a decision, nor is he, evidep/ly* the man to weigh and de¬ 
liberate on the mcrils of it. Besides, had hi.s experience con¬ 
vinced him that his position was sound, still he should have 
considered that cxpe^nce acquired in the Indian army might; 
lead to a different result. But we suspect the truth is, his Ex¬ 
cellency took up Aie idea at once, and iftkiking one so novel 
vvo.nid impress*the army with a proper sense of the originality 
and ^boldness of his views, acted upon it. At* all evdqts there 
can be'little doubt, from the wavering ho stibsequently dis¬ 
played on the question,-Ihat it was hastjfy and inconsiderately 
adopted.* His parading tour.had^»a very common p4aco 

• Artilleiry dflyers may labour un.!ef a few professkjMl disqualificatlffrjBfijt, 
Brigade command, but to say tfttl'’'#ith their genewdly superior iutelligence^SaJ 
uientai coltivntion, they are not fltd;d for posts which Brigadiers 
D-, &c., DOW hold, is unqualified nonsun.se. - 

East India and Colonial Mag,., Vot, xn ., So, 85, December. 2 U ^ 
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character, though it gradually disclosed his weakness and how 
much he was governed by his staff. It wasduring it he ordered 
the relief of the 10th Lancers and 11th Dragoons, a measure 
which though small, was one of inexcusable, indefensible 
injustice, and shews how easily he can bo acted on. We 
/cannot follow seriatim all his acts, every one of which shews 
precipitancy and want of discretion—that his feelings predomi¬ 
nate over his judgment. His indiserNninate support of com¬ 
manding officers in their collisions with their juniors, his neglect 
of that class, his strange opinions as regards officers on sick 
leave, the general tone of his orders, and his late outrageous 

decision in re'^-to Drst Thomson and Clarke, must convince 

any one that the present Oontmander-in-Chief is such as we 
have described him, and that the* hopes entertained by the 
army, so flattering to him, have been disappointed. The subject 
though rather small is 1'ertilc, and shall be recurred to at 
another period —Agra Ukhbar, May 27- 

THEr CITY OF DAMASCUS. 

{Continuedfi'om No, 84, page 406.) 

** What do you think of Ibrahim Pasha’s army ?” asked 
Sberif Bey of me. They are unnecessary,” 1 replied ; “ he 
cpnquprs with his name at which ke laughed repeatedly, 
and muttered, “ Most true; they fly when tTiey hear it.” For 
the honour of Damascus, the Turks thought it necessary to 
sho«v a frqnt to the invading army ; and after a great deal of 
boast and vapqur in the town marched out, in careless order, 
and with clumsy arms; they no sooner saw the regular army 
of the Egyptian force, which was commai^ded to hold its fire 
until the mass was well within range* while a body of Bedouin 
cavalry stood ready to follow them on the expected rout, 
\ban they gave it up, and, facing about, returned towards the 
city where they weje received with hoots afld laughter by the 
people, many of whom had assembled, in expectation t>f their 
discom&ture, on the walls. Thus yielded Damascus, which 
ever since its foundatioa has been the scene of war and 
bloodshed. * ^ 

I/oundtbe Pasha si4ing in his divan, with an Armenian 
secretary kneeling at hi^feet, and a most grave and eeverend 
IB^^ie, or priest, cross-legged on a couch beside him. Our 
^jli|j||^rsation was full of the usual f)olite speeches, which in all 
* ibngneB but English sound acreeable enough ; the language of 
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compliment is a study in the East^ which it is necessary for well> 
bred me.i to acquire, for there is an invariable routine of en-* 
quiries and replies that never can be evaded. 

After the little cup of coffee, Sherif Bey introduced a bottle 
of liqueur, and enjoyed a glass of it amazingly. The priest to 
whom he offered one, coquetted with it for several minutes 
making the most positive refusal, but at the same time ogling* 
it, as the Pasha perceiv(^d, w'ith a longing eye. O Effondi, 
la, la!” he exclaimed ;—** Alla forbid !” passing his fingers re¬ 
peatedly from his breast to his lips, and from his lips to his 
forehead ;—” no, no ; by your soul don't ask me.” The servant 
stood like a mute before him, with the glass in hij hand, and I 
thought 1 detected an understanding between them. The 
Governor, who had seen this comedy acted before, I dare say, 
merely pointed to the glass and uttered the word *• Drink!” 
The coy moolwie gave way, and woircsunicd our conversation. 
The interpreter, an Armenian, is one of the best 1 ever met. 
We carried on a laughing dialogue without one pause. 

During his government in Upper Egypt, the Pasha had met 
many English, and professed to like theqi amazingly. ” JUam 
determined,” said he, ” that your countrymen shall travel as 
safely even to Bagdad, as 1 should be able to do in England.” 
He related his meeting with a very pretty English woman, who 
was on her way to India, at Luxor, 1 think, where she dined 
with him, very much* *to his astonishment; when ho invited 
her husband she accompanied him, and by such an action 
so perplexed the Governor, that be has, i dare say, told 
the story to every European who has visited fam sin^. 1 
trembled for the fame of my fair countrywomani as he warmed 
in his narration of the dinner. •The moolwie looked and hum¬ 
med in so ifitelligiiile a,manner, that 1 saw this unbelieving 
houri w'as deeply lost in his estimation. 

At length, stroking his beard with great complacency. 

What could she have come for?” said the Pasha. I replied 
in a fc^w wor^s, that the customs of oor^iations were in that 
respect very different,— that ladies mingled in society with 
men. But it is impofsible to remove from the mind'of an East¬ 
ern the notion of gretft impropriety in this; he remembered the 
name of the couple, tmd asked me in so mysterious a manner 
whether the husband was not ” a good easy mao,” that kcould 
not resist ]||iiughing, and 1 fear very mych that 'by sa doings 
1 rather confirmed the fs^n^y he half taken. I leave fair 
lers to draw their own conclusibns from this anecdote : and to 
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jadg^o whether they had better fail into the prejudices of the 
East, or risk the ill construction that will always arise from 
breaking through them. 

March 16lb.—Sunday is a greater day of jubilee even than 
Friday ; for although the Christians are not so numerous, they 
seem more generally engaged in amusing thero.selves than the 
.. Turks. At daylight the church of the convent was quite full : 
the women were crowded into a latticed gallery, completely 
veiled in their shrouds, while the n#n knelt upon the floor. 
The church is a very fine one. After mass, one of the friars 
ascended the pulpit, and preached a sermon in the most furious 
manner possible. It seemed to be entirely directed to tlio 
gallery, and his vioIent*gestures showed that ho was attacking 
some gentle vanities withcfut*mercy. I gathered from the men 
about me that it was a tirade against fine dressing; a denunciation 
which, when 1 glanced i^y eyes towards the sheeted objects of 
his address, seemed at first sight, to say the least of it, siiperflii- 
ous. It is nevertheless possible, that under the linen mask the 
richest costumes may be hidden. Decoration of the person is 
«(tg>t the less a female failing here, for the difficulty there is in dis¬ 
playing it. In their houses the women are beautiful. The 
Syrian costume is too well known, however, for mo to paint it. 

As the congregation was coming from the church, 1 strolled 
up and down the pavement. I have already spoken of my 
attra 9 tion to all the Christian children Damascus about me: 
in a little time the women took courage to approach me also. 
Among them were some of the merry ones whose laughter had 
be€Pr) so exrited by the management of my pocket-handkerchief 
on Friday. By their signs and actions 1 discovered at length 
how 1 bad caused their mirtl^ for they prayed me to play the 
scene over again. When I had gratified^his reasonable curi¬ 
osity, so many fair hands were thrust into my coat-pockets,'that 
1 struggled with some difficulty tc escape, lest my clothes should 
be torn to pieces, and distributed throughout the city as relics 
of some extraordinary'monster. It is not surprising that a Frank 
.dressed, in his own habit, hitherto so rare an object in Damas¬ 
cus should create a great sensation, for arbeing so totally differ¬ 
ent in all respects to themselves coirid scarcely fall among 
them. In manner, in figure, in the mode of walking and the 
way«of silting down, who (an be more opposite than an Eu- 
ropcaft.and.an Oriental? * In our customs, too, we^equrffiy per- 
them ; for every answer tbat^ I was able to give to the 
numerous questions of my fair Inquisitors but led them more to 
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wonder. Wlien f confo.<ised the circumstance of being yet 
siingrle, “ why, O Frank?” *hey all cried, and crowded 

still closer about me to have the mystery explained. 

In the burial-ground is an arch, where it is pretended St.Paul 
bid himself alter he liad been let down in a basket from the 
wall. The precise house, too, is shown from which he escaped. 
The circumstance that houses still stand on the walls with 
their windows towards the country, and hanging immediately 
over the ditch, is singular in a fortification of the present day, 
as so likely to facilitate escape, and even entrance to an 
enemy. This, at any rate, proves how little Damascus has* 
changed from its earliest days, » * 

The gate of St. Paul Icadsotc* the Christian resort, and that 
of the Camels to the rendezvous of the Arabs, where 1 found 
the caravan for Bagdad collecting its numbers. A party of 
Bedouins came down a few nighll ago, and carrying away 7d 
of the best camels from the shickh, threw the merchants into 
great alarm. The gate of greatest thorouglifare is “ Bab- 
Tooma/* or the gale of Thomas, so called probably from^lhe 
remembrance of the Greek who set so* fine an example to the 
city in its defence against the Saracen.^, where the crucifix was 
erected, and the New Testament carried in a solemn procession 
to its foot. 

Among the whimswal works in the city and its neighbour¬ 
hood, there is one^carried on at this gate to a grea{ extent; 
several men with their arms bare, arc pulling with all their 
strength, for several hours a day, at what appear at fi^^t un¬ 
usually long hanks of white yarn. I stood some time observing 
this scene before 1 discovered that the cables were made of 
flour and sugar, which, whcVi well kneaded together in this 
manner, is allowed to g»row crisp, and sold as the favorite sweet¬ 
meat of the bazar. 

There is a.bridge across the river, on the opposite sid^of 
which are some fine gardens ; at soma of the gates are coflec- 
houses hanging over the stream, whiciS runs rapidly beneath 
them; the Turks sit on cushions, enjoying the refi^csfiing cool¬ 
ness, and fixed in their usual silence by the loud noise it makes. 

I strolled along the opposite bank to that most frequenfed, and 
surveyed with Bston*iShment the singular manner of making 
holidfiy: as the men and women <sit apart, the pic-nics that 
many groups were engaged in have v)6ry little‘sociabyi^^irf** 
them. Enjoyment in public (lelongs to the men alone; the 
Chris^ans and Jews follow the example of the Turks, and do 
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not even converse with the women, who were seated in a line 
by the marofin of ilic stream, so close together that they appeared 
like wild geese suddenly alighted. 

Few towns are so dilFicult to thread as Damascus. The 
streets are narrow, without any particular marks in them, and 
have a large door at each end, which is always closed at sun- 
set^ or very soon after, as a protection against thieves, and 1 
have read somewhere, wives : I proved^however, that a very 
small bribe will open it at any hour of the night, for there is 
always a gate-keeper at hand. The houses present no more 
^than mud walls, with an ill-built latticed w'indow at a consider¬ 
able height. They are soinetimes constructed on arches that 
hang across the streets, making it quite dark. Wooden rafters, 
too, when the arch has not been turned, are visible frequently 
from below, and render the way still more gloomy. 

No town, however, can bd better supplied with water ; nu¬ 
merous fountains are in the streets, and in the court of every 
house there is also one, or even two or three. Within, the 
houses are very magnificent. Their airiness is exceedingly 
dell^fTtful; balconies, with gaily-painted chambers opening 
into them, hang over the paved court, in which the fountain 
plays beneath the shade of orange and lemon trees. Elevated 
recesses, gilded most richly, and spread,with rarest carpets, 
form the lower rooms. When lounging qpon softest cushions 
in the mdst voluptuous " far-niente'' mannef, the Turks enjoy 
the fragrance of the blossoms and the refreshing patter of their 
" jets d'eaiix,*’ 

In such a clTihate there is real luxury iu this mode of whiling 
dway the hottest* part of the day. To complete the soft- 
sounding picture of such an existence, 1 will add, that they sip 
from cups of porcelain iced sherbet mg^de df violets or roses. 
Who would not wish to dwell in Damascus ? or who. on being 
forqed to quit it, would not sigh for the pleasant banks of the 
Pharphar?” 

The mosques are nuim^rous in the city, and the principal ones 
are vjery fine ; with them, however, Christian travellers have 
' Htile to do. * ' 

The bazars are superb; qiany of them *roofed in, are at all 
times cool and dry. in an Eastern city, fiach commodity has 
generaDy its own particular, mart. If iu pursuit of a pair of 
••lipgefs, there'is a long street with nothing to be«seen* but 
tlipperdon each side of it; all has the appearance of a fair in a 
town in Europe; overy lanq of shops is crowded to excess, and 
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the merchant is at all times vaunting his goods \^ ilh a loud voice. 
'J'hc scone is one of such variety and of so much amusementj 
that 1 never felt disposed to leave the bazars of Damascus. 

Women are as numerous as men in the streets, and make nil 
the household purchases: the shopmen have an air of gal¬ 
lantry id their way of dealing with their rnulhud customers that 
seems to invite them to linger about their purchases, for I 
noticed frequently groups of fair ladies who remained tfh 
unconscionable time listen to the soft tones of the shop¬ 
keeper. 

Sometimes a procession of great men on horseback pushes 
through the narrow bazars: and culprits are led «bout the 
streets as an example to the peopje. A Jew* who had ex¬ 
changed Spanish dollars at a higher rate than that proclaimed by 
the Governor, was shavecl for the offence, and escorted through 
the town, preceded by a man who shouted out his crime, and 
called upon all to take warning. The Jew was heartily 
ashamed of his notoriety, and endeavoured to hide his insulted 
chin. A Christian merchant, of very great respectability and 
wealth, received for the same disobedience of the proclamaatioii 
one hundred bastinadoes, and was nefvrly killed by the^^c- 
tion. They had each given eighteen piastres for the Spanish 
dollar, the rate having been Oxed at sixteen the day before. 

The most laughable exhibition in the city is in the barbers* 
shops, which are nuiperous in the neighbourhood of the public 
baths. They are fong narrow rooms, with benches «on each 
side, on which 1 have sometimes seen a dozen Turks squatting 
in a line, with their bare heads poked out in the most patient 
manner, to be kneaded, after having been shav«!e(, betw9Sh the 
hands of the barber, who rolls them about as*if they were balls 
quite unconnected with the shonlders they belong to. 

The vapour batlis of*the East have been frequently described, 
but in no way to give an idea of the singular scene they pre** 
sent, in any travefe that I have read. The first time I entqired 
one, I felt an uncomfortable presentigient that 1 was about to 
withess gtfme mysterious rites in the*very temple of Luxury • 
herself. The initiation of the outer chamber is sufficiently aw¬ 
ful—half-naked figures clattering on wooden shoes across the * 
marble floor, |or exhausted forms, sove^ed with sheets, lying in 
a state of languor on the carpets within the recesses that serve 
for dressing. -When I had tfarows'off my clothes, ancf twisted 
a turban found my head, and a sheet atlout my w^ist,*I folloyrecL 
my guide through a dark p,assage,- which grew warffier and 
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warmer at every step, the steam becomings so thick as io 
Ibreatea siiflbcation. Beyond this is a chamber with raised 
seats about it, on which | eople lay extended tike corpses, men 
rubbing* them with camel’s-hair gloves, patting them with their 
hands or pulling their joints, as if they hoped to dislocate them. 
*When I passed tlirough this silent scene,—^for there was no 
sound but the occasional slap that announced to the subject 
udder discipline that he might change his position,—1 entered 
the very centre of all the vajjour. Uer^some lay strtlched on 
the floor in the most complete state of exhaustion, while others 
sat with their backs to the wall awaiting their happy moment 
of oblivion*: 1 took my seat among these, in doubt whether to 
brave the issue,^ or to fly a^t once from the caldron. In a very 
abort time, however, I was-sp^l 1-bound, and had great dlliiculty 
to struggle to the outer room, wherifi lay for some time too 
languid to attemyt to dress. The eflect of this apparently weak¬ 
ening ceremony is very deKglilful indeed. One of its most 
pleasing sensations is the niarble-like smoothness of the skin ; 
there is the consciousness loo, that among the many impurities 
of an Eastern city you can bid defiance to them all. 

Cilammercial business never begins till near mid-day, the 
great doors are locked until that hour. 

The utter apathy of all is striking in a commercial mart. I 
have visited it at all hours and never observed the least ap¬ 
pearance of activity: the manner of dealing is the most tire¬ 
some that can .be conceived; a conversatibn ^ust occupy at 
least a third of the day before a bargain is struck. The 
intended purchaser, after wishing peace, jumps up and seata 
himsbl^by the^ide of the merchant, who perhaps immediately 
offers him his pipei The goods are then displayed, and a price 
named, that seems without leferenueto the value of the articles, 
to bo merely thrown out as a challenge to argument. The de¬ 
bate soon grows loud; the greatest anger appears to exist 
between the parties, and an instant rupture te be about to take 
plaM; when, " Come nearer'^ one cries to the other; and they 
draw as close as possible, and continue some minutes whispering 
in the mostnaysterious tnanoer. Suddenly, the Muezsin’s call 
to prayerl hrisaks upon their ears: up tbe^ rise, and shuffling 
•way to the basin, squat on^its brink to perform the necessary 
•blutiona; then, retnrniag to their ciarpetS, pass half an hour 
in prayer* A stranger to aif Elastern eity would indeqi^ bepon** 
^founded oa entering the^feat eKC^ange, to find all the mercbafila 
^Nir bowed in adpratiop lowardalhe tatif 
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point. The ceremony over, they return to their bargains, with 
clear consciences at any rate on one score. The gravity of the 
scene is sometimes disturbed by tiic cries of itinerant bakers, 
who carry the most excellent bread ii> trays upon their heads, 
and dealers in sherbet, who attract notice by clinking their 
brass cups like cymbals. 


THE NEW INDIA'N EMIGRATION SCHEME FOE 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The dilBciiIty of inducing a sudicient emigratiorf from the 
United Kingdom to N. S. Wales, has been experienced from 
the commencement of the latter •settlement up to the present 
time. Notwithstanding all that has been preached of the poverty, 
and misery, and •• workhouse pay” of British agricultural labour¬ 
ers, it has been all along evident th%t they are loo well satisfied 
with their condition (bad as it is stated) in their own country, to 
trii«t-themselves and their families to the puflTery of Air. Marshall, 
and the el dorado, he and other interested parlies, promise jdie 
emigrant on his arrival in New South Wales. In emigrating 
thither the labourer lias infinitely more to contend with than the 
comparatively wealthy farmer. He is subjected to a rigid school 
of labour, whose tasksare Herculean ; and such as ho seldom has 
had to experience at home. For such excess of labour, he cer¬ 
tainly is remunerated according to the liberal rate which first 
allured his eye whilst at his English fire side and conning an 
old newspaper ; but he did not then calculate on slavcry.^iJtle 
thought that the moderate labour which brought for him such 
a moderate price in England, would fetch the high price stated* 
in the newspaper, m New South Wales. All who go out with 
similar views are similarly deceived. Moderate labour is not 
better remunerated in the Colony than it is in England; and 
when a British nobleman requires a number of his Park trdes 
to be felled,, and his grounds cleared Qf the stumps and roots, 
and t^en enriched for agriculture of various kinds, he pays for 
the necessary labour as well—nay, often better thai\th*o colonial 
farmer. Our agriculturists, at certain seasons of the year and 
in certain parts of the country are» >t is true, frequently driven 
to severoihardships ; *yet it is not bemuse they are ill paid, but 
because tlttM is a scarcity of employment, and they*become ac¬ 
cordingly wle. We have more than bnce, listened ^o othd* 
tbfti ouf labourers might, at all timeSt alleviate their 
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conditions, were tlioy not beset by a sort of sliig^oard partiality 
for their accdsturiied homes. ‘It seems there is ever a 
rooted antipathy to niig^ralion in this class of m^n. They will 
prefer almost to starve, rather than wander from their viling-es 
lo seek for employment elsewhere. Hence the complainings 
we sometimes hoar ; and though we commiserate the sufferers, 
we cannot help casting on them the stigma of sloth. 

There was less of agricultural distress before the labourer’s 
detnl in pridean persona, the “ beer shofTs,” sprang up in every 
liamlet of the kingdom. The “ Tom and Jerry's," by allowing 
their comi^udity “ to be drunk on the premises," as was origi- 
' iially the case, allured many hundreds o( labourers to be drunk 
on the premises and thds they (the beer shops) inculcated 
improvidence. The hard eardin^s of/he fruitful season were 
dissipated instead of being saved, to ward off the coming difll- 
culties of the fruitless season. In this we date the origin of 
much of the recent agricultural distress. 

Still with all these evils, as we have said, the labourer seems 

•. *■ 

ever determined 

* Itather tp Lear the ilia he haa 

Thau lly to others he knows nothing of! 

We would not have it understood from the foregoing remarks, 
that we are prejudiced enemies of emigration. We are ready 
to become friendly to any scheme emanatilug from Government 
which will liberally protect the interests of emigrants. 
Government as the system now stands presents gratuities or 
bourns, in addition to the rate of wages, to able-bodied men 
proceeding as agrjculturists to New South Wales. We iinder- 
itand that Sir Richard Bourke has devSted his mind to the sub¬ 
ject of superinducing British emigration, an4 has eTcplained his 
views in detail to Lord Glenelg. but coif^idering the tardy man¬ 
ner in which ail business is conducted in the colonial office, we 
feAr Sir Richard's propositions will meet witli very little notice, 
however strongly they^may deserve it. As if convinced of this 
fact, two extensively connected commercial gentibmen in the 
colony havOk furnished the Governor with the particulars of a 
plan they have formed for causing an extensive emigration of 
Indian Natives (Bengal cocflies.} This sci^cmb is not altogether 
new ; it having been already put in practice in the fUdtiritins, 
and 6on|e of the West India Islands. It hi fi4|p.expected 
^ Itffit lihit plan (of which we have full detaite^fore us) 
wiU bb early tried in New South Wifics. The Governor.bolds 
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it in the hig'hest favor, and it has indeed, few or no enemies. 
The recent frequent discussions*on the subject in the Colonial 
Press, afford us a<i opportunity of laying: the scheme before our 
readers in the clearest possible points oi view. It will be seen 
(hat we have as yet chosen neither side of the question, but 
have simply adduced all the advantagres that may be anticipated 
from the measure, and the various suggestions for improving^ 
and perfecting it that have been made by different local 
authorities. ^ 

“ The one grand evil which is now pressing like a mighty 
incubus upon the energies of our adopted country, is the scarcity 
of labour, a scarcity which is felt fro/n Sydney Cove to Wel¬ 
lington Valley, and from Liv^r^ool Plains to the Snow’y 
Mountains. In a letter from some of our free settlers to tho 
Colonial Secretary, dated so recen as the 24th of May, a 
part of those consequences are described in the following strong 
end startling terms :— 

‘'"HTAe want of labour is at present felt to an alarmia'G 
throughout the colony ; in many cases, the tloit;!! 
REMAINS IDLE ; and in order to wean the last spring iMibl, 
Jlock-owncrs have been obliged, in numerous instances, to place 
TWO FLOCKS OP SHEEP IN ONE, Under the care oj one 
SHEPHERD’ 

" The Commercial ^ourn al (N. S. W.) gives the following 
useful calculations in illustration of this subject:—‘ It sc2ms ad¬ 
mitted on all sides, that the colony suffers from the want of bauds 
to conduct its pastoral and agricultural labour; ajj^d, therqif^e. 
it is not in proof ot that want, but to shew itsj)robable extent, 
that we offer the following statistical summary. Allowing that' 
the sheep in the colony amount to 2 , 000 , 000 , of which one- 
third, or 680,000, are bleeding ewes, we may allow the an¬ 
nual increase to be 600.000, which, at 400 in a flock, give 
1,500 flocks, requiring 1,500 shepherds ; and, at three flocks to 
a station, givbs 500 stations, requiring 690 but-keepers ; and, at 
5,000 sheep "at each establishment, gives 120 establishments, 
requiring one overseei*, one bullock-driver, and thr^e'working 
bands, being 600 men. Total required to tend the annual 
increase of sheep, at ^e ratio of thk present year, 2,600 men. 
Also, aHo^wmg tho cattle in the colqny to amount to 500,000 
head, Of v4Bh 200,OQO are breeding cows, and yield an annual 
increase of200,000, and that every 1,000 require two stoc^-men,'* 
one hot-keeper, enc bulfock-driver, and a working hand, it 
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would bo 1,000 men. From this calculation, it would appear 
that the (otai number of men rcrjuired to tend the annual 
increase of sheep and cattle in the colony, is* 3.600. To the 
above must be added the hands required for the conduct of the 
increased quantity of wool and cattle from increased distances 
in the interior, and the conveyance from town of greatly 
ipereased stores, inland ; and also must be udiled the Iiands 
necessary for the increased demand of artisan labour.* 

“ What is more ve.xaiioiis to the mind of man, than to see 
riches scattered arouitd him, whilst deprived of the means of 
gathering thcMii ? Such is the position, at the present moment, 
of the farmers and graziers of Now South Wales. Blessed 
with one of the finest cliVnates in the world—with abuudiiiit 
crops—with Itealthy and rupidly-inoi^oasing flocks and herds — 
and with boundless ranges of virgin pasturage; yet, what do 
all these avail them, so lof^g as they arc in want of hands tu 
make their blessings available ? 

“ When sober men reflect upon this anomalous stai.c'. of 
things, and upon the ample pecuniary means of redress which 
tbe Q)lonists have placed in the hands of their rulers, in what 
terms can they sufllcicnlly express their indignation at the 
supineness of tho British Government ? For to that supinencss, 
and to none of the inevitable causes of luimaii suirering, are all 
these vexations and losses to be attribute|l. 

** But the colonists have at length some*pro'^pecl of relief.— 
Governor Bourke could not long remain blind to the miserable 
inefficiency of a system of Immigration which, with a princely 
ancT^onstanrty increasing revenue, brought into the colony, 
rdiiriog the entire*ur four years, no more than z779 adult males ! 
He saw there must have bedn Something wrong somewhere, 
and unless a remedy were promptly pravided, irreparable mis¬ 
chief would bo the consequence. He, therefore, brought the 
sujpjcct, just two years ago, befor,. the Legislative Council; 
appointed a committee qf that body to search the qpatter to the 
bottom; and ppoo the report«and evidence to* whictf the 
labours of« the committee gave birth, be framed some practical 
suggestions contained in his despatch to |!fOrd Gleneig, and a 
skilful system of details ; vabich, if not clogged by the petty 
interference of the Lords of tho Treasury, will prove Ihd^greaC- 
est blesSrng ever conferred upon New South Wales|d|k • 

,,, ^ Be;si<^s the improved scheme for procuring labourers from 
Great Britain and Ireland, we]iave«a novej proposition for 
trying fminigratioii from ibe Kast Indios. 
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The supply of labour throug'liotit the rolony, in every 
department of industry, is, Ht the present juncture, reduced to 
so low an ebb, whilst the demand for it has risen to so urgent a 
pitch, that any thing in the shape oi' a iriun, having moveable 
hands and feet, with a disposition to make use of them, would 
be welcomed to any of onr interior establishments as a vatuabio 
article. It may be easily supposed, therefore, that a scheme^ 
which promises the supply of a large number of such articles at 
a cheap rate, will (iiA favor in the eyes of the colonists at first 
sight. Such appears to he the scheme iulroduced to the notice 
of our Government by Messrs. Mackay and Mayo, '^he labourers 
whom these gentlemen recommend us to employ, may bd 
imported to an extent equal to*the full amount of our ne> 
ccssitics. and at a costwell aiT-)rd to bear. The 
experiment conies to us not allogelher in the shape of theory,^ 
for it has been already tried at th^p Isle of L'rance with so much 
success, that Mr. Mayo, a j)lanler of some experience, says, ho 
has no doubt but that iti two or three years, there will be 
^^nty-Jlre or thirty l/iout:oHU Indian labourers in that Island. 
Now, t!io more circumstance of so many being ot^pioftbie 
witliin so short a time, is of itself a powerful recommendation. 
Cofn[)are tiiC'io numbers with the total itillu.x of men into this 
colony during the three vers isV.i4, o, and (*. 

To the Isle of France, in three years. Free liumigiuiit Lahoururs 

say • * * • • • • 25,00® 

I'o New South Wales, in three years. Free Men, about . . r,700 

Male Convicts, about.8,405 

-10,105 

Majority in favour of India . . ^ . 11,895 

“ In other words, the average importation of labouring mod, 
free and bond, into New Sdulh Wales from the IJiitisb Isles, 
was about 3,500 per annum ; whilst, assuming Mr. Mayo to bo 
correct, from India it might average, at the lowest calculation, 
6,000 per annum.* • 

“ Then,#as to the expense of these Indian immigrants, it is 
said, in a Ifetler from Messrs. Thomas tilythe and Sons, of the ' 
Mauritius, to Messrs. Bettington and Co, of Sydfiey,—* The ^ 
total cost, including passage hete and back, at the end of their 
apprenticeship, which is generally live years, together with food, 
slotking, 8fO., is no morc4han five Spanish dollars per month,or 
fve•sht^lfpgs per week, which you will allow is cheap labour 
in any ccftinlry.' Certainly ; and, in Ntiw Soutli Wales, weirW 
be thought woinlerfully^^heai'. The ordinarv price of common 
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day-labour there, at the present time, is four shillings per day ; 
but as this is an advance of one shilling upon the price long 
established heretofore, let us take it at three shillings— 

This gives an annual cost of . ■.£46 16 0 

The total cost of one Indian labourer, including passage here and 
back, food, clothing, &c. 1300 

«. Balance in favour of the Indian .... £33 16 0 

** But supposing that the Indians, as is^roposed, be hrought 
out at the cost of Government, the settlers being charged only 
with their support from the time of their arrival in the colony, 
as in the casie of their convict servants, the expense, we are 
informed by the papers before us, would be as follows :—* Their 
rations are specified in the contract; being daily, for each 
individual, two pounds of rice, a little ghee and mustard, oil, 
8cc. Their pa^ is fixed at the rate of five rupees (about ten 
shillings) per month for eae^i labourer, and seven rupees for 
each commander. One commander is sufiicient for every hun¬ 
dred men.' « 

** The average expense of a convict labourer is from £16 to 
£20 per annum ; but s^y £17 10s., and the comparison will 
stand thus:— 

Annual expense of the Convict Labourer, at the lowest . . .£1/10 0 

Ditto ditto of the Indian Free Labourer, at the highest . . .16 8 0 

Balance in favour of the Indian . » . . .£120 

# * * 

** As to the general character and prevailing habits of the 

Indian labourers recommended to us, Mr. Mackay says— 

** Calciikla, and the lower provinces, they are donomi- 
Oated Boonahs—im the upper provinces they^^aro called Dan- 
gurs. Unlike (the Hindoos-oiw Mahomedans, the Dangurs 
entertain no prejudices of castes or rpligicfit; and they arc 
willing to turn their hands to any labour whatever, as fur as 
they are capable. Neither are they rnwilling to partake of any 
kind of animal food, the worst description of which would be 
luxury to them.** * . 

** * In their own country, they have but little rice, and eat 
^snakes, lizard^, rats, mice, &c. Their clcfthing is simple and 
scanty, and they eat only (^oce, rarely tw^cc. In twenty-four 
hours. * 

<'* Their habitations are'equally simple and coi^ned—any 
^y placet* twtenty feel square, and eight feet hi^, would 
suffice 'iCor’twenty men. They aret unacquainted with the 
luxury of a bed beyond a dry flodr, upon whibh they repose in 
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their blankets in the cold weather, and a remnant of thin 
cotton cloth in the summer season. For any kind of labour 
requiring great muscular strength, they are not equal to stout 
Europeans; but, since my arrival in this country, 1 have seen 
many Europeans earning three shillings per diem, the result of 
whose labour, individually, would not equal that of an indus¬ 
trious Danger, receiving only one-third of the European's f)ay, 
food, and every thing^included. For any agricultural purpose, 
except the plough, 1 consider them fully equal to Europeans, 
especially in using the hoc, and grubbing roots, weeding, &c. 
From their patient disposition and - tractable habits, 1 feel 
equally certain of their proving (with a Iittle,care in making 
them understand the business,) c^xcelient shepherds. 

" I have already said their food is simple. The beef rejected 
liere by the lowest European would be very welcome to them, 
and maize flour they are pariiculaity fond of—they see but liltle 
of it in theirown country, the grinding alone costing more than 
oc^srse rice, which, with a little salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
forms their best food.’ 

“ I'be testimony of Mr. Mayo is equally favorablat •Ho 
speaks of the Hill Coolies of Bengal (the Dangurs) especially, 
as a fine race of people, free from caste, tractable, and indus¬ 
trious. He adds— 

" ' There is one agreat advantage to be derived from the 
Indian character—•'they are temperate, and arc pnrticularly 
trustworthy where sobriety is absolutely necessary. The 
planters in the Isle of France employ them now, almost ex¬ 
clusive of the N^egroes, as carters, especially fdf the purpose of 
carrying their sugars to town.' " • 

*'The success ^f the experiment at the Mauritius is spoken of 
in the most confident terms. Messrs. Blythe and Sous say— 

** ' With respect to Indian labourers, it will be interesting to 
YOU to know, th'at tho introduction of these people has been 
attended vfilh the most complete sucoess. Ope thousand indi¬ 
viduals ha^re arrived in the past weefi, and a cargo is at this * 
moment coming up the harbour, and two thousand men more^ 
are on their passage. They are quiet, docile, and industrious.' 

Mr. Mayo's opipion, founded'iipon personal experience, 
not less encouraging:— 

FrdW my general experieneb as n planter, and from the 
knowledge 1 acquired, and the enquiries I made, diiring^ diy 
residence in tiie^lsle of ^France, i am competent to speak with 
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confidence respecting' the lystem of introducing Indian la¬ 
bourers into that colony, and the probable effects of adopting 
the same system in this. ♦ * ♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

“ * 1 have no doubt but that in two or three years, there will 
be twenty-five or thirty thousand Indian labourers in the Isle 
of France ; which is a proof, though so many inferior persons 
haare been introduced, how valuable the Indian labourer is ; 
and will shew, at once, the great benc^ that may be derived 
from their employment in this country. So important and 
superior is this kind of labour considered, from the example 
given in the Mauritius, that the Jamaica and Oemerara planters, 
who have hitherto attempted to employ Brilitih cultivators, but 
without success, principally iy <;onseqyence of the destructive 
and demoralizing effects of intcmperar/cc, now propose, and by 
this time, 1 have no doubt, aro carrying into operation, the 
introduction of Indian labourers into the West indies.* 

" ^fr. Mayo has one remark which cannot but be interesting 
to every reficcting Christian z — 


** * I would observe, that the importation of Indian labourers, 
iintfcr j;'.dicious regulations, will not only advance the interests 
of this colony, but will provo of incalculable benefit to India 
itself, In time, I think, it would prove to be the most effectual 
method of sending into that vast region not only improved 
manners, customs, arts, agriculture, and laws, but also the bless¬ 
ings of Ohristiauily.’ 

** Such arc the more distinguishing features of the new 
sche me^ of Indian immigration. Several objections to it have, 
it is true, occurred to our minds which we will presently 
atlduce:— * 

" The time seems to have at len*gth come, >yhen through the 
deficiency of convict, labour, added to its*maiiy evils, the labour 
of black people, or at least of men of colour, from some part of 
the (World or other, will inevitably introduce itself into New 
South Wales ; and cpn$eq^iently,that great question has already 
‘arisen, namely, vvhether*we are to imitate the conduct of the 
southern S\.at^es of the American nation, ^the nation of the 
Brazils, and the West Indian Island nation, in settling and 
^ing in the Colony an Indiana slave population. 

" * Does our Council intend.to leave it to the discretion of the 
Importers of these ignorant * heathen .Indians, to d6cide*the 
f 9 E>lewip^filings concerning their introduction. * 

proportion of li:e sexes wlfich shall be allowed to 

be jhi[>6rled. 
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2. The quantity and quality of food whi<Ai shall be allowed 
them after their settlement in the Colony. 

3. ** The quantity and quality of clothiogf^ bedding:^ and 
lodg-ingr which shall be allowed them. 

4 . The number of hours they shall be required to labour. 

6. '* The protection they shall receive by the due payment t 9 

them of their money w'ages; i. e.—if any be allowed them. 

6. *' The kind and dt^ree of punishment they shall receive 

for misconduct; and bow they shall be enabled to brings tbeic 
grievances before our Magistrates. . 

7. The certainty, of such of them as may rec^iiire it at the 
end of their terms of service, being ^provided with a passage 
back to their native coiint^. * * 

6. The term of their service, or as it begins to be already 
caI led, their apprentieeahip. ' ^ 

** Let us consider each of these circumstances pertaining to the 
coming emigrants, our free tawny brethren, equally the subjects 
of tko-King as ourselves, and of course entitled to thegood«will 
and protection of all right-minded men,)|bspecially o^alb 
Christian men. First, then, as to the proportion of the sexes 
that is to be imported, we will only say, that it Is imperative, 
for the sake of public morality, that a due proportion of females 
should at all times accompany the male emigrants. Even if our 
Colonial Legislature should ordain that one female should 
accompany every two males, the present great disparity of the 
sexes will be increased to an alarming amount. In our opinion, 
the Council should ordain, while the present disparity of USB 
sexes continues, (saydhe next three years) that one female 
should accompany every male. ^ 

2. ** The food to b$ allowed our tawny brethren, after they 
shall have been set to work. 

“ We perceive by the papers laid before the Coubcil, that 
the Mauritius planters* have been generous enough to agree to 
give their newkfree Indian labourers, tWe^ pounds* weight of 
rice, to be flavored with ' a little’ ghee and mustard oil,»every 
day, without fresh animal food, or other sustenance. * 

''If their work be proportioned to this spare diet, in the hot 
sun of the Mauritius, it is^ll very well f but it appears to us, it 
would be more liberal, and certainly pay better, to give these 
strangers^ pennyworth of mestor fis*h pei; day, and require 
more work. • . # 

" It will be an immense Advantage to our settlers, if they 

Hast India and Ctdeaial Mag.^ Vol. xtr,, No, 8S, Detemhtr 2 W 
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can hire Indian tnenWnd women Miho will be willing to food on 
maize, or barley, or rye-meal, in lieu of rice. Riee will co&t 
them twopence a lb., besides the carriage from Sydney. Rye, 
barley, or maize, grown by themselves, or neighbours, will not 
cost them a penny a pound. 

It is said, that meat will cause disease among those Indians 
who never before used it. We are, therefore, glad to see that 
the nation, whence it is proposed to labourers to New 

South Wales, consider roasted rats and lizards, with a 
little salt, to be a great luxury. Such men will not he long 
before a modicum of beef and mutton will be loiind to agree 
with their stoAiachs very iwell. To take rice-eatiug labourers 
to Argyle, and the country south ^f the Ulittagong range, 
would be to take them to an early grave. One winter there 
would dispatch all the more delicate of them, unless they had 
stamina to eat meat, ancThad it given them. Free white 
labourers there eat from ten to twenty lbs. of meat a week. 
Many assignees find it to pay, to give even their convicta-«4ght, 
gin^and ten lb8.#f meat in lieu of seven, especially during the 
cold months intervening between May and August. 

3. The clothing, bedding, and lodging. 

** We think it will appear palpable to ail humane persons, 
that this colony, especially when you* cross the Cow pasture 
and Nepean rivers, will be felt by Indians to be as cold as 
England is by os. Consequently, the * two lascar caps, two 
dhoolics, and two jackets, or blankets,* will not be anfficient for 
anpindian following bis flock on the extensive downs of Mane- 
roo, where strqng frosts set in as early us March, and continue 
as late as October; and where snow and sleet, and piercing 
cold winds, are more common than in maqy parts of England. 

The offence of idleneaa will be a common accusation 
against these strangers 

For, what we robant and masculine Europeans call m- 
duotry, the itidians,vrill consider as hard laboui«; and what we 
call tfjfliog with tbeir Rrork, they will consider sufficiently 
hard. To regulate this part of the Indian 6migrant*8 duty, 
will be a most difficult task. There most be * Commissioners 
for the Indians* appoinfed in every district, if not to advocate 
their cause, at least to* see that an undue severity be not ex- 
ereismh^* kpepiog^tbem* at work. The Spaniards, by urging 
tbesnMiees of Cuba and Peru to i^bour, caused mAlions of them 
tq perish. - * 
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,.9./* The ^eKm.-pft roust,be set to the 

term.of service ^f these ignorant strangr^rs, who will otherwise 
be the dupes of the ag^ents oif the colooy, and be inveigled to, 
sign agreements to serve, not five yeairs only, but ten, and 
twenty, and thirty. For cupidity has no conscience; and undey 
the artful name of ' apprentice,* virtual slavery may, through 
this medium, be established in the colony. 

** If the Indians be well fed and well clothed, and justly 
treated, they will be cheerful and willing labourers: and their 
good report of the colony will reach their relatives* in their 
native land^ and thenigreat benefit ^ill arise to*both nations* 
As for the mode in whic^ Indipi^immigration has been con¬ 
ducted in the Mauritius, we read sufficieut in the papers lately 
published, to be convinced that great cruelty has been exercised 
towards them, and that the siloation*of these strangers there, 
has been, and is, little better, if not worse, than that of the 
Ncgroe slaves. The planters at the Mauritius are notorious 
for kidnapping tlhe M^agascar, and other free people, their^ 
neighbours, and making slaves of them. And the Governoni <if 
that colony, from Farqubar down to Darling, have been as 
notorious for winking at the system.** 
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MR. THOMAS WAGHORN CALLED IH^AND BgAMINBD. 


1. Chairman^ Will you hand jn 4he statement which you 
have prepared upon this subject?— 

\,T%eSt^Tsing Statement mas then handed in, and read bjf the Witness."} 

« •< i^Qodoii, 71, CoRiliilt, IStb Jons, 1837. 

To the Right Ilonorable Lord William Bentiock aipd the Mem¬ 
bers of the S^am Cpromittee, in tha appoin^ by 

Resolution of tbe^House of Commons, June*. 1037.* 

'* My Dord. aqd pursuits are,. 

douMiess ictto wp ip .each of, you. .1 l^yp, England to-morrow 
for EgypC by ;y|ray of Marseilles, enchained by the East.lndia 
Company and ibe India Board in that,. 4;(Uartef for ..the esta^sfa- 
ment of steans commuoicatioti between Ei^laod and India Ay 
way of the Red Sef. 

** Many writers, especially of late, have endeavoured to give 
(he public information, by their prolific ideas, about this said 
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■team iotercourse ;^ad they not Hione 80 , and thereby confused 
instead of throwing: light on the subject, the writer would not 
have troubled your Lordship and the Committee with this letter 
at his departure. The Honorable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company and the India. Board have already sent out 
drders to the Governor-Geoeral of India to place the Hugh 
Lindsay steam vessel between Suez and Mocha, to carry mails, 
passengers. Sec., and the Atalanta and Berenice steamers between 
Mocha and Bombay, according to the original resolution of the 
House ofaCommons of July 1834, for effecting steam intercourse 
with India by^tfais route: besides which, much also is in pro¬ 
gress by these authoritiesf That much is done, and more, much 
more, will be done by them *iif due /bourse ; and it will be for 
your Lordship and the Committee to carefully search out the 
cheapest and moat eStcient|,way of enlarging and improving this 
same steam iotercourse on the most comprehensive scale, and 
carrying it to the three presidencies of India. 

'* My opinion is fixed; it is as follows: That so Tong irrthere 
4s thfit perfect understanding between the English and French 
Governments, that ^e route by Marseilles is the quickest, 
cheapest, and consequentty the best that can be devised; for 
nothing can be better than the present organized system for the 
transmission of India tetters, &c., by the French steamers every 
ten dfys between Marseilles and AlejtV>dr|^, and vice verm ,* 
unless i might suggest that Government messengers should 
journey through Frhnce, to and from, on these vessels carrying 
m confidential despatehes of the Government to and from 
Egypt; the private letters passing, as they noW do, every day 
(Sundays excepted) through Jhe channel of his Majesty's and 
the French post-oflBces. The passengera-will all be delighted 
at this route, having no longer to* fear crossing the Bay of 
.Biscay in winter on their way to and from India. Having thus 
fixed the English line by'way of France, during peace, 1 now go¬ 
to the other side ofethe isthmus, and propose that two steam 
vesselishould ply constantly between Suez and IMocba,* having 
a third iuTonfinary at Afoeha to take' the place of either steamer 
id case of a breakdown; These thfewsieaoi vessels tboald be 
all of the same size, an^'abont 660 toiyi bortfaen; the third one 
with only ehgineen in charge. Six more steamers, each of 
eso reqmqsd to perfect the eommunicatioD frema Mocha 

to wiHliNlia, as follows; three oLthese areamers Should go be¬ 
tween Mocha and Calcutta, tonenlbg either way at Socotra for 
fuel when beeessary, add anchoring at Trinconalee and Madras 
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« certain number of hours, fop the deliveryand receipt of every 
thing- going tojor coming from any of the above places; another 
of these steamers in ordinary, with engineers only, should lay 
at anchor in one of the two bays of Socotra, to serve as a float¬ 
ing depot, and when there*ia a break-down on the Calcutta line 
this vessel can take the place of such break-down: taro 
steamers should be given to the Bombay government, to be dis- ' 
posed of as it may think flt. My own opinion is, that these two 
vessels should not attempt the passage direct from Bombay 
to Mocha from the 15th of May to the I5th of September, 
during whicli four months wind and sea are dead against them; 
and should they attempt it, and in attempting it break down, 
they will have to sail dil tbeNvhy back to Bombay, and thus 
the Bombay communication will be interrupted until the 
other vessel takes the mails. Sec., oji a second time; and should 
she also fail, both the Bombay steamers will be knocked up in 
opposing the violence of the south-west monsoon. Should it 
be pieposed to send the Bombay steamers to the south, to make 
their passage the same way as the Calcutta steamers, I ^y, in 
reply, that the mails, &c., had better bd taken to Trincomaleo 
during that short period, to be forwarded by the Calcutta 
steamers, thus avoiding the risk of sending two vessels over the 
same ground, in face *of the south-west monsoon, during tfao 
prevalence of which^the number of passengers from |ndia is 
much less than at other periods of the year. In the other 
eight months, Bombay will possess advantages over Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras, owing to its proximity to Mocha, whlth 
will allow of a greater number of trips from^nd to that place « 
than between it mid Calcutta^; fpr be it understood that the 
Bombay and Calcutta steamers should ply as often as possible 
between those places knd Mocha, by which simple plan the 
Indian government will have only to calculate on taking and 
carrying the mails to and from Mocha, (instead ofBuez#) where 
they will find mails and passengers vO^m England always 
waitiflg for them. If, however, Bombay could be br/>ught to 
join the other line at ^rincomalee, it 4>e much more eco¬ 

nomical in every point of view. I am aware of the difiTereoco 
of opinion on this poi^t at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, and 
have therefore to the bmt of my ability divided the six steamers 
of 850 tons burtfaep, giving two of them tc^Bombay,.in i;ase thev 
are determined to pursue their own particular views: th>>f uT 
think, ia the most seasonaBle remedy which your Lordship and 
the Committee will discover, in endeavouring to find out a • 
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plan to please all Vaftfes and eaeh’presidency. Having thus 
as briedy, and at the same lime as explicitly as fs ini irty'power, 
Ifiid ^fore you my own final vreivs and opibionf aS to fhe bupi- 
ber of steam vessels and their different staliobs, f hoW'^proceed 
to the next important details (leaving otitali mioorones) bear- 
ii|g on the same subject. 

** First, as to the depots for fuel: Mocha should be the grand 
depot between alt India and Suez'; Socotra should also be a 
depot; and coals should be sent from England direct tothose 
. two places, as also to Bombay. Trmcomalee and Calcutta^ by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope; the coals fbi^Suez and the 
Red Sea abovd Mocha shcyild be conveyed to Alexandria, and 
there discharged from the v/tssel wMch brings them, into an 
. iron fiat boat built expressly for the Nile, and towed by a small 
steant tug to dairo, whence they are' conveyed in 48 hours on 
enamels* backs to Suez, froiti which place they can be shipped 
to Jidda, 8cc , if wanted by the native boats of the Red Sea. 
Cpnveyed as above, the coals will cost, from the pit’s m^th to 
^uez, £3 per ton, and this may in time be reduced to £2 10s. 
Thel^eliyery in tons weight, at the above-mentionod ports, of 
tbppsand tons of hnod-picked dry Welsh coal should be con- 
trac^d for by tpnder; of course including every item of expense 
incurred before their safe deltveiy as above* 

** Many, will objabt" to sending coals |o Calcutta, when there 
is plenty of Bordwam.^oM thek>« My anfwef to tliem isi that 
that cpal is pot ecdh&midul to bprb in stekbabrs; for long sea 
viyagcifl^ as per cent.. ander Quality of Welsh coal, and 

as it chokes up the flues^ from its extra soot and smoke, in.half 
the time that ll^elsfa coal does: therefore Burdwan coal will 
only do for short stations add'liocal purposes on the rivers and 
coasts of India* • 

'* In writing the above, I aip.considering myself as charged 
with the execution pf placing coal#*, miul8,*passenger8,&c., from 
Alexandria to. Suez^&c. At.jHoqba, Major Head, or some 
other ofiiper, being military, should be forthwitKestablisbed as 
1heLmiUtaty.residen|f0f .tbe ^pn. India Company, for many 

reatQQs.: Afi»in,JSlaRlishjii|eo Choiog hnnliotl inen}.8bottld be 
fixfd at each of the fplidwing places; viz^^ Alexandria, Cairo, 
Bueiv Jidda*t^nd Cosspiri,,whose dut^ it would be tO act as packet 
agentSigiKlI^o places*.,| i^iniral in India will be^the beat 
cha|j|is|f|or makiogJJl^ neoes^iy arrabgaments aUSocolta; and 
Im way probably station, a, su^jtl iHarof-.ytar there: to prdiitote 
and effect that object. 
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" My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Comnmtee, be assnred that 
every facility which the rulei'of Eg^ypt c&d afford will be g'iven 
to. tbU measure between Alexandria and Mocha, and also that 
the writer will be alive to every interest that may arisb pro- 
irressively; and be .further assured, that after the steam vessels 
are properly placed, this steam commnnication will maintain 
itself, except- the origrinal cost of steam vessels for the ptirps^e 
from time to time. My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Committee. * 
1 am convinced that. tMsgpreat and most important object will 
experience at your hai^ds all the care and research which it re¬ 
quires ; I trust also, that in considering^ these my epioions on ^ 
the subject, which has ever stood foremost in niy mind, the 12 
years of devotednass wli^cfa I have spent in forwarding it wilt 
have some weight with'you. f now again leave England in 
debt, and if any thing nerves me on to pursue this matter with 
energy, it is the. conviction that ^wur Lordship and the'* Com¬ 
mittee will not let my.past and present labours in the cause go 
unheeded, but will band them over to the House of Commons 
embodied in your resolutions. At the same time my mihd- is 
preyed upon by the consideration that | am suffered to«go nh- 
rewarded by his Mejesty's Government, whose duty it is ih- 
Btantly to remove that want of rank which, in an Eastern coun¬ 
try like Egypt, so atrongly detracts from my better usefulness. 
My Lord, and Gentlepienof the Committee, Jl have the honour 
te remain, with ftndiminished devotednesa to the in^a steam 
object. Your aaest humble servant, THOtsaa WaGlsoRir,** 

P. S.- My opinions in detail on minor matters connected jgith 
the foregoing have hem fully detailed to Mr. Secretary Melvill 
at the East India House* See also the referent sheet attached.* 

* ’ •* Thomas. W.?' 

• . > * 

Exptanadof^' pian.-^** I have all aloitig, till latteily, thought 
that Galle would have been the best place for the final de]Mir- 
ture of steamers f^om the coast of Indlbkto the Red Sea; but 
' after'a m'ostMiligent sekreh into that matter, 1 now find Trtn- 
cqmallee preferable,* because It is the daVal arsenal of his Ma¬ 
jesty's fieet in lnd&^ eonsequentlj 'graator facilities caU' be 
aiforde<j[ thefe ttm'n'dalle, at ond' bttif the expense r more¬ 
over, during ^eace, tSe vessels of uirder the orderssof the 
Admi^l on the East India station could b 0 'well employed, 
ring mote urgpnt duties, ii)|^rrying malls, 8co, On thejarrivwi 
*of the steamer atf Trincomalde from Mocha, a vessel of war 
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mi^ht sail on wit^the China mails to Singapore, whence they 
would be conveylid to Canton* by any merchant vessel, and 
where letters would be found waiting*, from Canton, to be con¬ 
veyed by the vessel of war on its return to Trineomalee. By 
this means a much more speedy communication with China is 
provided than can otherwise be devised, until the merchants of 
China have themselves steam vessels to Trineomalee^ of which 
1 do not despair a few years hence. Agfain. another vessel of 
war should from time to time lay at*ISocotra, whose Captain 
should be our authority there; he could yield great general 
assistance to the steam vessels there; and it would be a matter 
of deliberation for the Directors of the East India Company, 
whether their own naval foigcc^in In^a should in time of peace 
be placed under the orders of the Admiral on that station, for 
this and other purposes. 

*' I now beg to offer a '.ew pointed remarks on the tracks 
which should be followed by steamers navigating between 
Mocha and the continent of India during the north-ej^st and 
south-west monsoons. 

* ** First, as to the i^orth-east monsoon. Steamerajof the size 
1 have mentioned would go from Trineomalee to Mocha in that 
monsoon by wind and steam, without a stoppage, easily in 
eleven days; at Mocha they might iStop three whole days, 
thoroughly cleaning their machinery aqd flues, and taking in 
coals (or the' return voyage; then they should return to Triii- 
coroalee, on their way to Calcutta, stopping at Socotra for 
coals 00 their passage. 

the sbuth-west monsoon, steamers should finally leave 
Trineomalee With only their foremast up, storm-fore-try-sail 
sheeted amidships set, and steim away southerly, within four 
points of the wind and sea, till they get to*the line, where they 
will generally find light winds and calms, and sometimes a 
fair one: on arrival at the line, thty should keep steaming due 
west, till they find §ocotra bear from them N.W.; they 
should then get theif mainmast up, and shape away their<courae 
directly* foV it, and they wilt often, by wind and steam, reach it 
oh the 12th day. From Socotra tfaey^((6iftd sail all the way 
back to Calcutta, withoui steam, touching as before at Trinco- 
fndleh and Madras. In the nortb>east mdOaoon, I expect fo hear 
‘that fbe stdahiers have olbsn sailed, and not steamed, from the 
«eontrbe1!ff'df India t(f Socotra. • 

' ** Tl^dse vessels should be capabfp of being changed from 

siealners to sailing vessels, and vice versa, within six hours. 
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accordiog* to circumstances; and if the Admatal in India has tho 
direction of them, they will be capable of/the change in that 
short space of ^ime, as each steamer should be fitted with a 
pawle wheel, so that on taking off the six lower paddIe->boards 
the iron part only would be pawled in the water, which would 
not impede the vessel in sailing mure than one half knot per hour. 
Let there be only a good understanding between the GoverQor 
General and the Admiral, and 1 will answer for it that the most ’ 
economical as well as'the most useful system for steam inter¬ 
course that can be devised will be adopted. Should a mercan¬ 
tile company ever be employed to carry on the conynunication 

between Suez and India, that should also be under the orders * 

# 

of the Admiral. * 

** Mauritius could receive mails, &c. by the dispatch of a ves¬ 
sel of war, until they have a steamer of thei,r own there; and ‘ 
perhaps 1,000 soldiers, instead of .4,000, would then be deemed 
sufficient for all military purposes at that island. The saving 
of expense of 3,000 men thus effected would more than pay fur 
the expense of keeping up two steam vessels instead of one, 
employed so usefully for all the best interests of that island. • 

' " As soon as this same steam intercourse works well, many 
of the overgrown military depots in India will also be pared 
down. And as, my f,ord and Gentlemen, we grow into more 
sociality with our Indian subjects, there will be no occasion for 
fear, in a military point of view ; for as we improve India, vi'e 
shall wield the ploughshare instead of the sword. 

Gratitude from the people of India to happy England will 
predominate with them, instead of prejudice; •and, my'l^lbrd, 
in after years, the then East India Company*wil| have cause tp 
exult in the establishment oS this the greatest boon that ever 
was granted by bne ^country to another. This, with other 
points, tending to make Egypt also a great nation, will Oow out 
of the steam intercourse with India ; indeed, everything great 
and advantageous must flow from it to England ; Egypt, India 
and. other j^arts of the Eastern world wUl be raised in the scale, , 
of nations, thereby strengthening the political and other in¬ 
fluences of Great Britain. 1 have not yet said ahything about * 
the winds and weather in the Bi^ of Bengal; on that 1 have 
only to suggest,* thdlt the Captains of steam vessels should go 
as near the Coromandel coast as^ possible, for smooth water ; 
this apples to both monsoons ; as it often blows half a gal<^n 
the centre of the bay, ^whilst it is quite light in-she/e; thus 
much wear and'tear, as well as hazard, is saved to steam 
vesiltls.'* * 
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2. The, last ti\e you wereJa Egypt yon had an opportunity 

of seeing, 1 believe, a good deal of the Red Sea» had you uot ? 
—Yes. ' 

3. What opportunity had yoo ?—Repeatedly being on it. 

4. Between what places?—! have been between Suez and 
Cosscir carrying mails myself; and altogether 1 have been five 
times up and down the Red Sea. 

6. To Mocha f —To Mocha. • 

G, What is the-dUtance between Suez and Mocha, and Cos- 
, seir and Mocha, do you remember?—The distance between 
Mocha and Suez is 1,040 miles. 

7. And Cosseir ?—Cosseir is 200 miles less, 

9. And wh£t difficultiea are there in going ?—There are no 
difficoltiee whatever for steaifi fiavigadon during every month of 
the year. 

0. .You are supposing in^he Red Sea ?—In the lied Sea. 

10. Between Mocha and Suez ?—Between Mocha and Suez 
there is no difficulty in. steam navigation. 

11. What is the prevailing wind ?—The prevailing winds are 
^ortb during. 11 months of the year. 

12* And between Suez and Cosseir, for what length o/ time 
are the prevailing winds ?—Nine months ip the year between 
Suest and Jidda S in fact, portherty winds generally prevail in 
the Red Sea. * ' 


13. During any part of that period dor|iho;^g norj^herly wjods 
. .blow i#iih very great vto^ppce.lf^DQ^sionally th.ey blow, with 
.. violence, .when the. sup s.bines the hottest.; Jit applies to that 

season of tho^ear when the sun has most power; they get up 
as the sun rises, gnd go down as the sun goes down. 

14. Will the steamers make |gaipst that ?—They will make 

most way at night. ^ i . 

16. Can they make way. in the day,* when tfie wind blows 
with this partipular violence?^—It never blows with such 'vio> 
letice as that a steam vessel cannot go against it. 


JIG. Whep , you ^sp^e^ of 4 steam vessel, you nvean a steam 
vessel, of a ,pertain size ?—I am speaking o|fa vesspl^boilt for the 
parppsp^lpr 640 tons, or 80 ,methin|f of thal^size. 

17,. There are np^^gaies ip the l^d S©a^ are there f—There 
are galea occasionally, but*very triffidg, (p'r <a very short dura* 

13. Is thaj^ north wind iA the Red Sea equal to'theeontb- 
VPsi monsoon at' its greatest height ?—No, it is not half so bad, 
Geeause the south-west monsooa blows strong for a Week to- 
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g«tlier, and tbe^galcs in the Red Sea are ni 'er hiiowo to blow 
above two days or three* * / 

19. Is there much swell?—The sea soon ffoes up and soon 
gpoes down ; perhaps sooner than in any other part. 

20* The north wind prevailing' for 11 months in the year, 
what difference would there be during- those II months in a pas¬ 
sage between Suez and Mocha, with the wind favorable, and 
from Mucha to S(iez?-^In speaking of the 11 months, that Jl* 
months was between Suez and Mocha, and then nine months 
between there and Jidda* 

21* What would be the difference in the passage southward 
from Suez to Mocha, as compared with the passage northward' 
from Mocha to Suez what wouM be the dfifcrenco in point 
of time ?—There would be a* dby and half difference on the 
average. 

22. Not more ?—Never more* ^ , 

23* There would be a greater consumption of fuel, of course? 
—•Coming tip, the steam vessels would often sail from Suez 
down to Jidda, and very likely to Mocha* 

24. Both.the shores are shoals, are they not?—It is an iron- 
bound coast, and a steam vessel shodid never approach the 
shore when she can avoid it. 

25‘ There are slioajs on both sides, are there not ?—Yes* 

20. The said channel is the only course for safety ? It-is a fair 
good-channel far the British navy. 

27* What may be the width of that channel ?——iP'rom 100 
miles down to two miles ; it is only two miles a short distance 
through the straits of Juba. • ** 

28. Has that sea been accurately surveyed ?—As aceuratejy 
surveyed as it can be. « - 

29. Are there ifny dangers in the mid-channel?—No dangers 
but what are known in tbe mid-channel, 

30. Which is Ihe last survey of the Red Sea?—The one just 
now made* 

81. In t^e fair course between Subs hud Mocha for a steam, 
vessel are there many dangers, are they numerous (—The only 
part of tbe Red Sba that she could not go thfough at night* 
witif safety, is a small part called^the Straits of Juba \ and if it 
was not a dark night, she could go through there. 

3^. Excepting those straits thaytyou have mentioned, the rest 
of tbe channel may be considered a vibannel from 80 to^OO 
miles wide, at dpep wi^nr l-^Yes. ; 
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83. And safe alyiig'ht ateamers running?—'And safe at 
night for steam vessVis of any size. 

34. Has the Hi};;h Lindsay ever made a pas&age against the 
north wind?—Often. 

35. And the difference has not been greater than what you 
have mentioned between the north and south voyage?—We 
liOfi they are generally two days less going down to Mocha than 
np to Mocha. 

36. And you do not consider the Htf^h Lindsay the best cal¬ 
culated steam vessel for that navigation^ do you?—1 think sho 
is the wor^t steam vessel. 

37. What is^ her horse power ?—The Hugh Lindsay was 

built in 1B20. * # 

38. What is her horse power?—She has two 80-horso power. 

30. And what is her draught when full of coal? —I should 

say it would be 15 feet of water; but.they build vessels now, 
to carry the same burthen she carries, drawing only 10 feet* 

40. And how many days is she going from Suez to Mj^cha ? 
—About seven days ; a good steamer should do it in five. 

Jkl. ^re there no greater difficulties between Suez and Cos- 
seir than between Cosseir and Mocha?—There are no greater 
difficulties, though it requires a little more care, as i said before, 
in going through the Straits of Juba. , 

42. Those are the only difficulties ?—The only ones. 

4S. Is it a regular tide?—No ; the current changes with the 
wind, * 

44. When you recommend two steamers for the actual’duty 
between Mocha and Suez, and one in reserve, bow frequently 
^o you contemplate the.voyage being made?—They will go, 
taking mails down from England,severy 15 days. 

45. The two in actual employment, an^ tbft one in reserve ?— 
They will do it easily every 15 days. 

46. Now, in case of accidents occu ring to^ny of those three 
steamers, to their machinery, where is the repair to be made ? 
—U over Trincdmale^ established as the gran^ depot for 
steam vessplsi. there should be a station.at that place for steam 
vessels, and a'wteam vessel in the Red Sea that was partly worn 
out might take the mail on to Trincomalee, and return upon 
such occasions, carrying the mail, to take her place again. 

47. F«om what place?—Suppose wesiiy a steamer in the Red 
Sea wanted repair, if she comes up to Suez, we can sfmd engi- 
i^Vs to^repair her; but if slm wants «iew boilers, we will take 
the mail all Ihd way from Suez toTriuoomalee'aod shecan have 
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new boilers, and then take the mail back in^ead af the proper 
sleamer coming-; they may change places. ^ 

48. If a steanflsr making the northern passage, and struggling 
against the northern wind, broke down on her voyage to Suez, 
where would the repair be made to the machinery ?—At Mocha. 
At Mocha sometimes there would be three or four steam vessels 
together, and if a job wanted to be done to those three or fo^r 
steam vessels, the engineer would do it himself. 

40. Adopting your g^eral plan, at bow many places would 
you contemplate the necessity of having an establishment for 
the repair of steam-engine machinery ?—At Trincogaalee, and 
no other place. , 

50. Not at Mocha?—Not at,Mocha, not at Suez; anything 
wanting to be done can be sent from Cosseir to be done: 1 
should have them all look to Trincomalee, take a mail when 
likely to break down,and so have lA;r repaired in time; it*would 
be easy for the Captain to write to the Admiral, saying she 
wante^^ repair. 

51. Have vou ever considered whether it would be advisable 
to have an establishment at the Isfand of Camaran ?—Itjs alto¬ 
gether useless ; there is a bar which prevents ships of large 
draught going to it* 

52. Are you awure,of the opinions that have been given on 

that subject by the officer who commanded in the late survey ? 
——1 am aware, £* believe, of the general opinions upon steam 
matters, for I read them all ; but there is no facility al Cama- 
ran, and 1 cannot imagine why Camaran has been thought of; 
there is not a boat on the place,and hardly thewieans of livtiig; 
the people live on the fish they catch ; the p4ace does not prc>f 
dnee dates enough to maintain, its own starving population: 
Mocha is a placd containing 40,00(i people; Mocha is the 
place for every thing; you must take places where there are 
facilities. • 

53. Are there scientific engineers at Cairo ?—^There are ; they 

repair the ][^acha*s steam machinery ; ^e has got English engi¬ 
neers on board his steam vessels, and English engineers in 
charge of his factor^, I could send Mr. Hill, ancf other men of 
science, at an bourns notice, from Cairo, to repair the vessels at 
Suez. ' ** 

54. Though in the first instancf'the Pacha might ghre every 
facility for the establishment of this intercourse troughJ[}is 
territories, if at any timi^ 'he became hostile to it, and imposenl^ 
condition, he would be master of that communication, would he 
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not?—I hate hefaft^im ^x^presi blrhXetf ^haf h« wbldf}d neter 
oppose the Engf^Sish ^overhmefit in anything’. 

55< But if ho changed that intention,'would ffb not be entire 
master of everything ?—1 do not think such a thing is ever 
Jikely to happen. 

50, Any ruler of Egypt'who changed his disposition might 

• put«a stop to it, might he not ?•—‘The Pacha clearly perceives it 
is to his interest to support this kind of thing; therefore, he is 
the last man, or those who follow after him, who would be 
likely to throw any impediments in the way of this. 

57. There would be a strong feeling both at Suez and Alex¬ 
andria upon the.subject?—In all the ports over Egypt. 

58. The large expenceS coi^saqiient (ipon travelling would 
recommend to the people of that country this channel of com- 

* miinication ?—It has that effect already ; there were 150 pas¬ 

sengers passed through Egypfiast year, who spent a great deal 
of money in horses, camels, and journeys to the desist, and, in 
fact, they were spending a great deal of money. « 

59. Have you reason to think they will be satisfied with 
thtft ind47ect advantage, ^nd that a tribute will not be exacted ? 
—There will be no tribute exacted ; you are as free as you are 
here. 

60. No port dues either at Alexandria!'or Suez?—No such 
thing is heard of as thxes there, except the grant tax of every 
thing—^.the Pacha : but 1 pay no taxes; I have la bphse at Cafrbt 
and therb are no port doe sat the eniratice to the Ked S^^and 
no expenses of any sort. 

61. No dues of any kind exacted at either port ?—No; T do 

not think the Pacfia would ever dream of putting on dues at 
either place. . ’ ^ t 

62-3. You can have no security that dues will not be made? 

] think, if a valuable cargo passes through Egypt, the Pacha will 
put a transit duty, the same as we do hero through a turnpike- 
gate on a good made road ; the Pacha, in potting this, traustt 
‘duty, insures it; he to answer for it i and he is aTnswerabie 
from the time ijt leaves the country Jp the t^e j| |j|^ithe|re ^ 
and merchants would be glad to pay the tractsit duty. , . ^ 

64. Is the communication* between Al^ai^ria an'd Suez, 
perfectly jpecujre ?—With xespect 1,0 the tri^asit ^uty,’^J hitve, 
two or three times spoken id the Pacha about it; and 1 hav^ 
said^ whan^'ror your highness does tax^it yoii oaust taic it low, 
an^l tiimkn'air^per cent. will, be ejupugh. . . 

^65. Apart from the question of taxation by the Governniaut, 
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is there teGurity as .relates to banditti or Jobbers ?•—1 can 
find anything- that U lost or mislaid, from Alexandria to 
Moclia. and 1 injure every passenger^s luggage now who has 
luggage ; there is no such thing as anything being lost or stolen 
in Egypt; because, if they steal it, they most be found out; 
they do not require such articles for themselves, and they can¬ 
not dispose of them; therefore there is no inducement to stei^; 
if a passenger was to drop his luggage, it would be brought to 
the English Consul at CAiru; and if not brought, a messenger 
would be sent out by the. Pacha, who would very soon re¬ 
cover it. * 

66. Is money valueless in Egypt ?—Money is very valuable. 

67. Are there no bandsi of robbers'ln that part at all.?—No; 
wherever the Pacha’s rule extends, robbery is put down. 

68. Have you not been ju^t stating, as well between Kennah 
and Cosseir as between Cairo and Suez ?—Between all f)laces 
under the Pucha's rule. 

69. Both^ose places are of course under his rule ?—1 am 
not speaking of Syria. 

70. As to the security of Mocha, do your observations gxtend 
there ?—That is ulnder the Pacha's rule. * 

71. The imposts at Mocha are no greater than at Suez or 

Alexandria ?—There a^e no duties at (Mocha at all, except for 
the native vessels the,Epgliithr flag, exempts vessels-fro ml pa^t 
ingduly. ^ ‘ Z > . . 

72. Might not that evasion lead 4b some new regulation'of 
necessity 7—1 think not. 

73. Is it pot a complete sacrifice of all revenuei} the extensibii 
of that immunity?—^I'he principal things that those ships bring;, 
to the Red Sea are pilgrims, mid'those pilgrims that come not 
under the British Hag.^pay the lax,.-and therefore that is the 
reason why those ships have changed their colours. 

74. And if that immunity becomes general, and the use of tbo 

English flag universal, the (ax on pilgrims will cease ?—It is an 
iil4gal tax, tjie tax on pilgrims. * » 

76.’ How do yOu mean illegal ?—The pilgrims themselves bear 
ibn right of the Turkish 'authorities at Jidda to tak them ; and 
it was only laid on two years ago, {>v the Governor of Jidda, 
that is, the Pacha^ there is nothing Euglish that is taxed ; 1 
may go bn to say, 1 believe, it is a lyllgious tax for some repairs 
of tbe^holy building. » 

76. WhXt is the averajrt width of the passage between Mult ' 
Straits of Juba and Suez^-^A^Suez, of tbursc, rfae seu uadi aii4 
cogies to a'point. 
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77. Betiveen Suw and Juba, what is the average width of the 
passage?—It gradawly gets larg^tr till the channel comes to 
about mil(>s . 


78. Is there any strong current down the Red Sea ?—Some¬ 
times there are trifling currents in the Red Sea, but no currents 
at any time that can be called strong ones* 

, Do you mean to assert that there is no greater difllcalty 

'in'steaming in the upper part of the Red Sea. between Juba 
and Suez, than in the southern parts,*io consequence of the 
force of the current ?—No difficulty whatever in the Red Sea 
respecting currents. 

' 80. 1 thought you said, this moment, that there were in the 

upper part ?~ I was asked the breadth ,of the passage, not tho 
currents; I said they were trifiing currents. 

• 81. Does not the wind blow with greater force between Suez 

and tlie Straits of Juba and Closseir, than between Cosseir and 
the southern parts' of the Red Sea?—It docs not blow with 
greater force ; the very fact of the Hugh Lindsay ftving been 
nine times up and down the Red Sea without any physicardifiir 
citlty. |ij enough of itself, without entering into any further 
inquiry about theRedBea; my own opinion' is, that Mocha 
is the best place that can be found in the Red Sea. and the 
only depot required* , 

82. Are you well acquainted with Camaran?--1 am. 

83. You have been there?—Yes, dozens of tkmqg; I am now 
going to*^illttstrate why Camaran is not a proper place. 

84. 1 think you had better come and look at the chart t —I 

kntfW the chara without looking at it; 1 know Camaran very 
\^oll. • 

85. You have stated already tjiat it is good for nothing ?—. 

Y«. • 

86* How many feet of water are there on the bar I—^Fourteen 


feet: and 1 have known three of the Pacha’saships wind-bound 
for*three weeks there, with an expedition on board; they 
conld not get over tbaU bar to Mocha ; tire sea on*it madevtbe 
water less,.and when it was still ther4r>ras water enon h to go 
over; there Ih 14 feet of water, and that it sometimes reduced 


to 12 


87. Are those soundings in feet or fatlrom^?*—Generally in 
fathoms f there are breake^^close to it; there are some places 
iiU^e RedJSea where i have known aNessePs steriato Im 00 
fal&K>nM*and her bow on the shore. * 

ft {To b€ eonttnued^ 
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INSOLVENT COURT. July 6. 

The alTain of the iate iirtn of Fergue- 
«on and Co., and the application of the 
assignees of Mr. David Clark to be al¬ 
lowed to prove for a aura of six lakhs, 
again came before the court this day,— 
The Advocate fieiieral and. Mr. Leith 
nodted an applicatton by Mk Clarke* 
foe statement af..^ip aSiure of the 
i'osolvents at the termination of the com- 
inercial year 1828. That st'itement they 
now produoed^aiwi Mr. T. H- Gardiner 
was examined as to several items therein 
contained. It set forth a debt due from 
Messrs. Le Marchand and Warden, of 
about six lakiia of rupees, opposito to 
which was a marginal note in tin* hand-,, 
writing of Mr. John Smith, stating, in 
substance, that, with “ good luck," the 
debt may be recovered, but nothing was 
to lie allowed for it at that time. The 
witness deposed that no part of this 
amount hade^ lieen recovered, that 
the like, fate attended dcUs to the 
amount of Rs. 1,90,01)0 due by Mr. 
Patrick. Opposite to another amount, 
Mr. Smith had wiitten " should be re¬ 
covered in time with a little good luck.” 
Mr. Gardiner deposed that James Scott 
and Co., in 1828, were indebted to the 
late firm about fourteen laklgi, and that 
in 1829, they were indebted twenty four 
lakhs. The marginal note inuMr. Smith’s 
handwriting, was. ’* lAust ifll depend on 
the success of Gloucester." The state- 
tneiit admitted a dedciency of assets in 
1828, to meet the debts due by the con¬ 
certs to the amount of twenty-four lakhs 
of rupees; subjoined to the statement is 
a note, in the handwriting of Mr. W. F. 
Clark, written after the death of Miii 
Smith, admitting that, in# strictness, the 
estate of the latter was not ehtitled to 
any thing, but, os a declaration to that 
effect wouldhring the firyi into discredit, 
he proposed that three and a half lakhs 
should be allowed to pay legacies. Mr. 

J. P, MackiiRgsnWd Mr. W. F. Fergus- 
son were extuaiAejl at great length, but 
the reporter is not able to give their 
depositions with - accuracf, in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of the books, and 
the complicated nature^the accounts to 
which they spoke. wth* gentlemen 
expressed their belief, (that is, their 
belief in* 1627,} .that the firm jvas in a 
solvent etttte et that time.—-At half past 
two, when the reporter left the (j|ourt, 
the examination was stiH going an witjbr 
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out a pms^ct of the Court giving a 
decision thu day .—Orientul Observer, 
July 8. ' 

SUMMARY. 

The merchants who are eomiccteJ 
with .Penang and Singapore, will bo 
interested to know that the o.fiicial 
powers have been- received fro^ Eng % 
grafting aa Adoriralty, Cl 9 /amij- 
sion to the Recorder’s Court i^i the 
Straits. 'Iliis will put an' end t6 the 
great inponvenieoce hitherto experi¬ 
enced ill dealing with captured pirates, 
and relieve our Suprema Court of a part 
of the dufies imposed upon it, for whiefi 
thf^didlcultics abAut evidence were al- 
^most a disqualification. 

An official communication to the 
Chamber of Commerce, shews that mc.a^ 
sures have been taken at Allahabad to 
psevent the levying of dutie&mpon goods 
recognizable as having been imported by 
sea. when they pass (he chokies on the 
laud frontier. 

A box of specimens of the manufac¬ 
tures of Sindc, received from Captain 
Burnes, has been transfeured t(? the 
Chambei^of Commerce. They are of a 
coarse, but strong and close texture, and 
some of the looMyre/s and soosees ex¬ 
hibit a good deal of taste in the blending 
of-'their colours. • 

The Nuwaub Ekbal Ood Dowlab has 
permitted it to be given put, that he is 
about to break up his estab?i8hmeat and 
to proceed to England. 

A letter rereii-ed yesterday from 
Putma reports thesriver rising faJt, and 
the indigo plant in that neighboring only 
eight inches Sigh, and no chaticiwof 
.saving it. 

By a letter from Mymunsing, dated 
3d July, we find that indigo prospects in 
that qnaiter, and about Dacca, where a 
better result was expected. this season* 
than elsewhere, have entirely cUinged 
their aspect, 'llie writer says—We 
are gqltlig^n very badly, having had 
continued deluge for the last eight days.* 
The river, a few days a^o, completely 
inundated all- our clfor plant, which iir 
our principal culdvation; we have been 
working for the last few d.iys with watery 
plant, and the produce is miserable, of 
coitrse,' though all our vatg are in full 
play. We be fortunate if v’o save 
two-thirds of our fomasr expec(g(jons, 
having,commenced manuracturiiig,,|^ch 
against the wish of the rj^ots, in time to 
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cut some of tie fine pla^t before the 
river broke over ii8. Dawa« Furreed* 
pore, and all the other low mistricts, are 
Tinder water, many planter#/i«/ti//jcr fur 
their plant!" From uppueite to Bha« 
giilpore, 2d July.—“ 1 regret to inform 
you tlji^t the Kooseee river broke ita 
banks, and I am working all my vats 
day and night, but upon plant cut in 
the water, and cannot, therefore, turn 
6ut nfure than two-thirds of whut I in- 
t^ndcH to send you—the water is rising 
very fast." 

Union Bank .—We learn that the 
Union Qank nett profits, and funds 
• applicable to the dividend of 3uthJune, 
exceed 14^ pei*^cent..—most, or all of 
which, we presume, wUl be shared out to 
the hungry but fortunate proprietors!— 
Ilurkam. Jv{^ 11. , 

mitidras Vhit.Chat .—Oor private let¬ 
ters from' iVladras allude to a must 
serions commotion in that Presidency on 
the subject^f precedency, and that n8<- 
thing less than appeal to the Supreme 
Government is likely to bring the belli¬ 
gerents to terms I It would appear, that 
the fashionables there, desirous of emu- 
latii^ the City of Palaces, bad deter¬ 
mined to Atablish ** Re-nniottp ," and 
a list of lady-patronesses was prepared 
and circulated, when, *' korrf^co rtfe- 
ronsj' Mr. A. D. Campbell, of the Civil 
Service, Acting Judge of the Sudder, 
(iiscovered*tbe name of Mrs. Norton, the 
Advocate-General’s wife, actually placed 
above Mrs. Campbell’s. Had he him¬ 
self keen knocked off the judgment-seat 
by a refractory suitor, he could not have 
been ^lore surprised or indignant. He 
vemorWrated, and dfs-red, nnless Mrs. 
Campbell walked up ,the list, and 
MFb. Norton down, that the former’s 
name should be withdrawn altogether.* 
The Advocate General replied, that he 
had nothing to do with the formation,of 
. the list; but as Mrs. Norton had hitherto 
received precedence, before the wives of 
the J^ldgeB of the Sudder, be saw no 
sufficient reason to acquiesce any 
.change, in order to gratify Mr. Acting 
Judge Campbell. It is said, that Mr. 
^Campbell ctai^'ls the pus, in conse- 
*quenr« of some old letter in the lime of 
Kir John Anstru her, in which, on Coni- 
iniUees with the Judges of the Sudtler 
and Supreme Court, the Advocate Ge¬ 
neral was dlkeeifid to sit under tlhem.— 
Thus, this imppetart matter rests for the 
preswitt ; but shall lose nA time in 
(he result, when it reachewu?. 

The Mulls Igive been excited also by 
another occurrence of some, though in¬ 
ti Autiuterest, and affecting rather the 


trading than the fashionable world. A 
civilian applied to take the benefit of the 
ipsolvent Act; his debts amounting to 
Ks. I.SO.UOO; and was desirous to ap¬ 
propriate only 500 nopees out of a salary 
of 2,300 rupees, to the liquidation.— 
After a long argument, .the Court de¬ 
creed a stoppage of 1,453 rupees—to the 
great joy of the creditors. 

Shahjduinpuor .—The Nuwab. Buha- 
door Khan, lias been committed for trial 
before the Sessions’ Coiir* at Bareilly, 
for bis part in the late miirdeious riots 
here. 'Tne Magistrate, Mr. Buller, and 
Mr. Barron, have been summoned as 
witnesses in-the case. The principal 
M usBulmans are leaving no means unut- 
tempted to extricate themselves from 
the awkward situation they are in, and 
sAinong others have sent a Vakeel to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who will of course 
decline to receive him. Should the 
parties concerned in the recent dis¬ 
turbances escape conviction, the worst 
cousequences may be anticipated; for 
the Mussulman population are in a state 
of great excitement which thg^riumpfi 
of an acquittal of their leaders would 
exasperate into fury. 'Hiey have never 
been reduced to a proper obedience to 
law and order, but have invarmbly ma¬ 
nifested all that turbulence and insubor¬ 
dination, which lliey learned under their 
lawless Nuivab rule, and are at this mo¬ 
ment in a stale of sullen defiance of the 
law and Government. 

At the modthlylneeting of the Asiatic 
Society, on 7th .lune, a proposition was 
brought forward and carried, to apply to* 
Government for an allowance of 12,000 
rupees per annum, for the support of 
the Society's increasing and now valua¬ 
ble Museum. If this be granted, all 
firiher discussion about the expence of 
the Curatorsliij* will of course be unne¬ 
cessary. * The Society has just received 
a rare animal, a live tapir, fmm Malacca, 
whir Si in its gfesent circumstances it 
must be at some difficulty to entertain. 

A re|)nrt upon the subject of the 
Cburcb Building FunS for Indja, baa 
been printed. Coositj^ing the manner 
of the collection, in monthly sums of one 
rupee from efkch contributor, we should 
not have eifpected that 24,000' rupees 
would have bejtt raised rn so short a 
time. ThePdiisiibulioa the money, 
as for as we can form an opinion appears 
to have been judicious. Itemay be 
doubted perhaps, whethealarge military 
Htatiuna liKe Cawnpore and Barrack pore, 
kave ndl a claim upon the (iovernment 
for church accommodation, which should 
relieve this Fuad from the neeCtoi^v oi 
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<ion1ri>iuting thereto.- If we are rightly 
ioformcd, the aid it has afTurded at Bar¬ 
rack pore. in the shape of a loan, mty/ 
have been indirectly the cause of a re¬ 
cent tax upon officers for their seats in 
church, the propriety of which we can¬ 
not perceive. 

It is mentioned in private letters, that 
after much opitosition the Civil Servants 
who retired after the date of their me- 
moiial, have been allowed the pension 
on the new scale. Mr. Henry Newnhain 
and Mr. Butterworlb Uayley said to 
be included in the favored list. 

The Scientitic Party at Government 
House, on 11th July, displayed a very 
crowded assemblage, attracted^ in a great 
measure, by the fame of Professor 
O’Shaughnessy’s intended exhibition.— 
The rooms, as on former ocousions, were » 
laid out with tables containing new 
objects of interest and curiosity, the most 
conspicuous among them being M. Dc- 
leasert’s extensive collection of hshes 
from the Salt-water Lake. After an 
agreeable promenade of half an-faour, 
cmployt»i^ in the inspection of these 
curiosities, there was a general move 
into the lecture-room, where the Pro¬ 
fessor had arranged his tables of experi¬ 
ments, and behind them bis galvanic 
battery, a la Crosse, (improved in the 
manner we shall presently explain), 
ranged on a wooden fram; in four 
stages. Behind this stand, at the door 
of the veranda, opening to the maidan, 
was a howitzer, intended to he fired with 
gas created by the battery,—formidable 
preparations, u. la Freschi, with a Go¬ 
vernor-General enjacc. —Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy prefaced his experiments with a 
brief account of the iinprovemeHs he 
bad effected in the construction and ar¬ 
rangement of the galvanic battery, bye 
which the power of the instrument was 
increased to seven times tha^ of Ds- 
niell's, and four times that of JVlullius's, 
the must efficient of yie inventions 
which have recently attracted attention 
irt Europe. The powers are estimated 
by coot/osting tbi quantities of gas ob¬ 
tained in a givenftime by the decompo¬ 
sition of water. While twelve of Da- 
niell’s cups evolve five cubih inches, the 
same number of Mullins’s gi^'e out ten j 
and those constmeted bADr. O'Sbaugh- 
nessy, forty, in three Sinirtes.—With 
respect to the arrangements, Dr. O’- 
Shaughnefsy stated that he bad, ascer¬ 
tained that the^decompo8iug power of 
the battery was greatest when twflve 
cans were associated. 9ne exceeding« 
that number, the force diminishes, and, 
ullim|tely> is allogctbcr auuihiiated. 


But, by arrmgimr sets/ nf twelve in 
tiers, all the'tiers ... connexion M’ith the 
same pair ofi metal rods, the arithmetical 
aggregate a the force of the whole series 
is produceu.—The battery exhibited was 
composed of four tiers, each of twelve 
cans. Tho cans consisted each of three 
concentric copper cylinders, with two 
concentric zinc cylinders interposed, tbs 
metals being scjiarated by membrane, 
and each copper surface in conlaet witlf 
u solution of sulphate of copper,* eac^ 
zinc surface with a vcj^ weak solution of 
sal-ammoniac. T be surface of copper in 
each vessel was 240 square inches.—The 
first experiment was the decomposition 
of water, contained in aTiottie filled with 
a bent tube. On, completing the con- 
tieinion with the battery, the water was 
•thrown into great agitation; it bubbled 
like a fluid in a state of rapid boiling, 
and prcaluccd oxygen and hydrogen gwf 
at the rale of I GO inches in three mi- 
iifttes. 'J'he Professor statifd that the 
quantity was more than sufficient to ig¬ 
nite lime for the purposes' of practical 
illumination—to supply the oxy-hydro- 
gen bluw-pi|}e, and to effect many other 
important objects: he also stated th^ be 
had no i^oubt that further Aeperimeuts 
on the g.ilvanic battery would lead to 
such improvements as would enable us 
to obtain by the decomposition of water 
lioth economical fuel and a moving 
power at least equal to that of steam to 
work machinery of every kind.—Other 
decompositions were also bhywn—metal¬ 
lic lead was obtained in crystals from a 
sol u tion,and a process shew a by which sul¬ 
phuric acid cun be quickly and c^aply 
prepared on a sintll scale, so as to bo 
within the reac|i of every druggist Md 
experimentalist, in however remote a lo¬ 
cality he may be placed. The value of 
this process depends on the fact, that, 
by means of sulphuric acid, almost every 
other acid, and a vast number of niineriiJl ^ 
and vegetable remedies, may be quickly 
and cheaply prepared.—The next let of 
experinymts Dr. O’Shaughnessy exhi¬ 
bited, wese the igniting effects of this • 
battery. Two feet of thick platinuia 
wire, suspended from ibe* poles, instan- ^ 
tsneously liecame red-liot—six inches of 
the same wire were at once melted into 
globules. Platinum foil was burned un¬ 
der water: the blades of a (>air of scis¬ 
sors wore melted in a few KAnds, and a 
lnr|;e file burned rapidly, sending out a 
shower ol* deep red spafks having the 
regular outline of a star, gitb 
mented red rays, end ajbright white 
centre. The ignition of charcoal was 
next bltewD, The light produced 
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most Intense vliTte, and qni\e lit np the 
maible-haU purposely left neatly dark 
lor the exhibition of this exjbriment.— 
The' last efTects of the buttiTy. which 
were exhibited, were connected wfth its 
probable application to the driving of 
m^hinery, twenty inches of the gases 
evolved by water were introduced into 
the chamber of a model (still unfi- 
itishcd^ were* inflamed by a platinum 
wire, 1^ from the battery, and exploded 
with a loud report. Dr. O’li^aughnessy 
exhibited a cylinder and solid piston, 
with a pump guidingrods and some re* 
gUlating apparatus, by means of which, 

' he stated, that tlj^ piston was ultimately 
iftged upwards and downwards, with 
great power, and without the least noise 
being heard.—The hist cxpcrimciit*bf 
the'evening was the explosion of the*' 
mixed gdsbs contained in a inch 
howitzer, fitted with a stout tompion. A 
small chnrjjp was purposely introduced, 
the concussion might do miscliief to 
' lini ehandfijiers} still the explosion; as 
• if^gh^liie hfi^hfd. wbs" qearly. as 

lb's gun were charged ^th powder; 
flifd the tbmpion was shot sofiorb mstamce 
bveiftbe Tei{}ndah rails. 

in the Companif's Churls .— 
We understand, that, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Regulation VI. of 
1832, the Sessions .fudge of the84-Per- 
gunnahs hpissued a circular to the priu- 
cipaY residents in the suburbs of Cal¬ 
cutta, requesting them to state whether 
they are wilKng to serve on the juries or 
punchaets, to the formation of which any 
European functionarj', presiding in o 
l^vtacial Court, for^the administration 
divil or criminal justice in India, is 
icbc']p6lteDt, under the (towers Conveyed 
b;^ tbe' Bct above mentioned. 

^'Bank tj/ Bciigaf. —A special general' 
liieeting of the proprietors of the Bank 
of took ,place 9lb June:—Mr. 

^fi^png tnkea thfr^air, Mr, Spey. 

r thley wefe' l'Qmiid^<^lijt, 

Ih'e Bomd prdjeot 'en^IbfllaiSr^nk; 

'^lyv^be^roprietlJr offcihber Srt^nding 
t^'fiknk Capital} 3dly, the quentbn'of 
•Iprei;^ Exchange btisinesa} and 4th'y, 
,||ie' D,'^ 'Charter' Act. A' variety of 
reikuutiDfls'were then adopte'dl of tt^ioh 
^0 fbllowing is the substhneeTst. Ap- 
pfhvtng of ^ views and proceedings of 
dllrisdlorewUh le^rd to the pi-oject Of 
fhe jgpnk oflndU, as expresses in their 
lett^'to Ai '^vernment of Bengal of 
tmrnSlk^.BeC.' 1836, and declariog the 
i^tiipdbration of that scheme to 
I'q>a^ec{«Bfy.—%1. A'pprotlog also the 
mUsdres lakeo by the directors gene¬ 


rally for promoting the extension of busi¬ 
ness.—3d. On passing the above resolu¬ 
tion, Mr. Secy. Prinsep put it to the 
meeting whether they considered it ex¬ 
pedient to undertnk^for the convenience 
of the public to draw the dividends on 
Company’s paper with or without charge, 
which agency they now performed on 
deposit paper only, and at a charge of 
one per cent, it was observed, that the 
Union Bank and all banks in England 
did this kind of service gratuitously. 
After mush discussion upon an amend¬ 
ment to charge one per cent, for 
such business, which was lost by 17 
votes to 26, the original motion was 
carried by 26 votes agHinst 21, subject to 
scrutiny by Mr. Doria and Mr. G. Udny. 
—4th. Declaring that it is not advisa¬ 
ble to augment the bank capital unless 
it sliauld be deemed expedient to esta¬ 
blish branch banks.—ath. That it is nut 
deemed expedient to establish branches 
or agencies at present, but that the bank 
ought to have the power to do so. ■ An 
aifiendnient moved by Mr. Wm. Fergus-* 
B^’, teedndeti by Cdlodel Caulj^eid; that 
t&e bank proceed immedtateiy Ih esfefi^ 
rise that power, was negatived by a Ibrga 
majority.—6ih, Approving of the form 
of a charter act, as suggested by thik 
Government, instead of 8 charter,— 
on this resolution, however, the votes 
being nedrly even, (eleven to ten,) 
the issue was referred to the scrutineers 
above nam*cd.—^h. Disapproving the 
suggested subdivision of the shares into 
shares of l.bOO instead of 4,000 rupees.—, 
8th. Fixing the qualification of a direc¬ 
tor at 3 shares of 4,000 rupees.—Olh. Dd- 
elaring it to be inexpedient to remove the 
restriction upon an immediate re-elec- 
tfdn.—10th. Allowing the admission of 
flTHlten votes on special questions; also, 
general proxies, and removing the're¬ 
striction on the number of votes, now 
Iftnited *to seven.—flth:*'Declaring a 

fund'^o be udnectewiMfy'.*'tfie 

diiqetlmcf'Valuibg 'bnti6* it 
duffleiedb IprAte^tiod %gai nst* confliigeii- 
crea:V^lm.' Mr.'Cbdterell linenf ad-do 
piiinge part of the 14th efause dbsqimH^’ 
Ing directoqi of otUhr banka ‘^froM 'tm 
dBeetnm of the Bank of Bengalwhich 
motion’wai'^ lost, having eeken hands for 
it against ejghtA nihe.^lSlh. 'A motion 
by Mr, Hardii^, to exdnde petBohs'in 
thO'Governinent MWibe ffointbe Sock- 
tatyAip cS the Bank,'bad fivetoands for, 
add nine orten'0g0]n^tt.-^14th. Adother 
projlb^icm by fmraame mover to increase 
*the proprietar/directon to nine, to cor¬ 
respond with the increased proportion of 
private capital, was negatived ly f veto 
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‘'even on the ehow of hande; upon wliii h those whom oitr brother dl the llutlmnt, 
Mr. Harding substituted an amended according to his nuiiuns of their seiiti- 

motion to reduce the Government dircc* mcnts, wuidd have guessed to lie the 

tors from three to two, and to increase Hdvucatesofjfhe propositions they htuiighfc 

the proprietary directors from six to forwatd or supported, his speculations 

seven, with the same view of giving the being, as usual, a little wide of the 

public an increased share in the direction mark.—We discover with regret that, 

according with their increased subscrip* upon a scrutiny, the proposition to rea> 

tions to the bank capital. For the pro- lize the interest on ( umpany's paper 

position iu this shape seven hands were gratis fur persons having accounts with 

held up, and only six against. > the bank, was lost by one vote, thlfnuii}- 

Our sketch of the proceedings at the hers being 21 for. 22 against it. As the 

Bank meeting on the 9th Jun^ was so ainendment to charge 1 per cent., was 

hastily drawn up, that we omitted to re- also lost, the bank is by this vote pre¬ 
port the decision upon one of the quea- eluded from realizing interest at all, and 

tions which came under discussion, the consequently debarred from doing what ' 

question whether it was expedient to it has been acciistoinerf to do of lata, 

insert in the charter act a power to deal realizing the iutsircst on t'ompany’a 

in foreign exchanges. The /{» karti papbr in deposit. If tliere was any illi- 

has noticed our omission, and wltlioiit * rficrality in the opposiiion to granting tho 

enquiring what!wns the i.HSiie, proceeds to public this rcnsnimble accommodation, 

argue a.s if Mr. Secy. Priiiscp, " whose let it be observed that the np{)osition pro* 

ideas on Government finance are before cecded from the- meicuntile interest, 

the public,’’had individually urged the wHich is the more remaikab/e since the 

expediency of connecting this branch of same interest (speaking in the nnss) had 

business .with the general business of the set the example of occommodatiog the 

bauk^ . Wo have discovered no such public in that way without any charge 

opMitiWi in'feie piibKc mlniitsi imr did anyr through the,medium of the Unicwi Bank, 

thing fall from him on the -Uth June which and we should cduceive tlmt in 
should lead to suvh an interference. On cases it w^iuldhe a conveniem-e to them- 

the contrary, he remarked to Hic meet- selves to-get that rather troublesome 

ing that the scheme of exteading their operation performed for them by the 

business in that manner had been sug- Bank of Bengal. . It wasnbserved by the 

gusted (not by himself) last •year at a bank Secy, that'the iiicreane of its avail¬ 
time of repletion u'heo the directors were able means by undertaking flic reAza- 

at a loss whai to do w^h tbdir recently lion of interest on Company’s ^per 

extended capital; but since then they would be small, and thn^ the . profit 

had found n prohtable vent far beyond thereof would in a great measure be * 

their expectations, and if they had a good absorbed by the expense of some neces- 

inany more lakhs they could employ sary encrease in the establishment But 

them all upon the spot. In short, he the profit of the lank is not (he only 

expressed himself rather against the thing to- be ccsisidered : (he Banirof 

measure (ban for it—certainly against Bengal is like the bank 'of Knglun^ a 

any employment of (he funds of the* cur^xiration, set up and main- 

batik in (bat way at preselit ( and when tained nut for (be profit of Ibe proprie- 

tlie question was put to the votl, we be- tary alone, but for (he beuefit of the 

lievfr he did not vetK at all upon it, being, public, and not entitled to any*privilege.^. 
as he snidivatb*r i^tdiffer^nt whether unconnected with the interest qt the 

)>Ank‘tmd tbi povitef or-ndl', sii^efif they community. Tp people in the Motutail, 

htvi lt.’ihe exerl^ap'of tbOpowOV wovid- anpl-to g^ny-pdrsona In Calcutta also, it 

dOpeiidarpib^the'CH^fors.’adHaimUumr^ would'betvory convenient to be able to* 
The"sensih'mtijority. of the get th«U interest-and t)|B prfncipa^ #»f 
tnteeting^ayetrttn^y opfm^d' to allow- their Goihpauy’a'^j^n when, paid ofF,^ 
the bank to deal in'foreign - ax* reived by-sitch an institulipn as ihe fiauk 

c!h8ngee,^and the poiiif was settled, upon of Bengal, and we agree entirely with 

amotion of Mc.-Cockere;^ by modifying ' tb^MKi-lran*^ that the bank ought to dp , 

4he'-24'tb clause in tbemaft'acc, which that bind of business for. the public, free 

speciAes’the classes of .husiuess in which froift charge.—The propositions to 

the bank-shall be permitted to engage, dude Governihant fur^ctionaries frojn 

namely, by adding to (he third head the Secretaryship, and to lessen (fte ex- 

*' haying and selling hills of exchauge,” isting proportion of Govi-rujncnt IKsin^ 

(he words “ payable iif India,"*—The* tors, we may pm uigetbra, as emanating 

movers and aecondeis of some of the from the s.-ime de^iro to make the^^n^ 

reool'itiole, we suspect were not exactly more ioUependent of the Gorerumenj^-— 

> 
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It seems to ns tlUt, in rooohng such pro¬ 
positions, their movers and supfiurters 
Buifered themselves to be carried away by 
a very questionable theory without due 
regard to the circumstances of' the case. 
The public propiietary, it is true, is nuw*^ 
increased in its propoiliuii to the Govern¬ 
ment interest in the bank capital; hut 
how came it tu be so P solely through the 
liberality of the Goveriiincnt. who rcliti- 
^uish^not only their right to subscribe 
ratesbly to the new stock,but also atprofit 
of nearly two lakhs, uliivh tiiight have 
been obtained by selling that right.— 

It appears, therefore, an ungrateful re- 
• turn for this bonus to the proprietary at 
large, tliat the fatter should now turn 
round and say, “ yoq; relative interest 
is leas than before; we shall, thcrefuce, 
lessen your control over the concern, ’i 
This, however, is a mere matter of feel- 
hig and decorum, which the Govern¬ 
ment may nut think worth their notice; 
but they mVght very justly remark, thSit 
there is a compact between them and the 
bank quite iiide|>eudent of the extent of 
the capital they have embarked in its 
concerns. The Government, by its 
partnership, gives credit and stability to 
the bauk. iif*the eyes of the Na^ves, and 
generally in the tipiuion of the Indian 
community of every class, beyond what 
the bank would uUierwUe enjoy: this 
additional credit is the means of more 
exlAded business, as well as a security 
against the inconveniences and losses 
iucideDt> to % run upon a banking esta- 
blishnient. in times of cuiuiiiercial pres¬ 
sure, when not so supported. The Go- 
Teiiiigpnl is also directly the source of a 
large portion of the ffolils of the bank, 
by^granling its notes an^xclusive privi¬ 
lege of circulation in the public ofBces. 
These are must im|X>rlant benefits, con-' 
ferred gratuitously by the Government, 
upon no other condition than that the 
«^.GovernlseQl shall have a certain pre¬ 
scribed share of controul over the ina- 
nagetSkent. Though the State had no 
interest at all in the capital or p^ofita of 
•the hank, it would be wareauted in 
inaking such ^tms for the valuable pri¬ 
vileges it confers ppon the note circula¬ 
tion. - So well convinced of this were 
the projectors ot (be bank of India, that 
while they started upon a footing of In¬ 
dependence as to any partnership with 
the State, tVey offered, for the sake of 
their own credit and security as well *iui 
for iBb aatisfac^ioa of Government, to 
ginrVlie latter a share in the local direc¬ 
tion of tlieir j^edian branches, corres- 
uunding with'that of Government in the 
Bengal direction. If then the 
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change of circumstances should lead to 
any alteration in the power of controul 
vjssted in the Gov'ernmuiit, that controul 
should be extended i^lher than curtailed; 
fur not only has (be Jiank of Bengal 
been rendered a more iiu[>urtant instru¬ 
ment of good or evil by the extension of 
its capital and the pon'er about to be 
given to extend its business by establish¬ 
ing branches -i.id olbeiwise, but a most 
in^rtaut alteration is about to be made 
in the rule respecting the cash balance, 
reduciu&its minimum pruporlinn to one- 
eiglith of the amount of the note circu¬ 
lation instead of one quarter as at pre¬ 
sent. The working of the bank niatiage- 
ment will, (hareiure, require g. eater 
vigilance and more ability than before, 
and as t^e rick of a high pressure ma- 
•nagcinent is necessarily greater than 
that of a low pressure. Got ernment might 
fairly ask for a greater controlling 
])Ower; and if required to lessen that 
which it now has, might very reasonably 
say.—“ Then must our contract be at 
au end ; and you must in luture conduct 
yourselves as a private bank Goverii- 
nientcah have no longer any interest in 
the concern, and your uote circulation 
will lose all the privilege it now enjoys.’* 
Would this be the wish of those who 
supported the propusitiuus under notice ? 
Would it be the wish of the absent pro¬ 
prietary ? • The pro|iusitiun to reduce the 
Government Directors from d to stands 
as carried ki the ollicial report; but the 
numbers wefe on^ 6 to 5, and we cao 
hardly imagine that such a question 
could he determined by a majority of 
one iu eleven voters at the fag end of a 
long meeting which, at an earlier period 
of the day, mustered thirty-five share¬ 
holders present. So indeed the matter 
evas regarded, and therefore the voles 
were nut take* down aud submitted to 
the scrutineers. 

. Tlie Bank of Bengal has declared a 
divulend for the past half year at the 
rate of serwn/^n per cent, per annum. 
The profits of the half year, we under¬ 
stand, yield jo'irleen^pet CQuU jtif tins 
rate, and the other Ihrte per cent, arise 
from Slims recovered in the doubtful 
debts accuuifi, 

A deputation from the Chamber of 
Commerce waitM upon Lord Auckland 
on 6ib Juift bp his Lordship’s appoint, 
roent, ou the subject of the representa¬ 
tion rerwntly submitted by the^bsmber, 
about the rumoured levycof duties in the 
western provinces.—The Chamber of 
<,’ommftre applied last week to the 
Secretary in the General Department for 
a copy of the draft act proposed bs i^sub* 
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Btilntc for A new charter for the Bank of 
Bengal iu order that they might offer 
such remarks upon its provisions ^ 
ahould suggest tbepiselvea for the pro* 
tection of the cummarcial interests. The 
answer given sa. that the matter is now a 
subject of negociatiun itetween Govern¬ 
ment and the Bank, and that the Cham- 
her will have an opportunity to consider 
it when the draft act shall ne published 
in the Gazelle after the first reading^iu 
Council. 

We have promised some remarks upon 
the question, whether it would be proper 
to give the Bank of Bengal a power to 
deal in foreign exchanges. This ques¬ 
tion we have several times touched upon, 
and we were the first to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the I ank proprietary si:^ months 
ago to the opportunity of adding con¬ 
siderably to their profits by undertaking 
a branch of business which the public 
would also much benefit by their taking 
up.—At a time when the lank, with its 
coffers already full of money lying idle, 
was receiving a sudden addition of HO 
lakhs to its capital, we had no hesitation 
in suggesting the employment of a por¬ 
tion of the new capital in the purchase of 
tills upon Bngljmd secured by goods, 
taking up the same business which the 
Company had just relinquished much to 
the incuiiveuierice of the mercantile 
community. It was clear to us that 
both the public and the bank would have 
been gainers, the public wanting the 
money and the bank ffaving: plenty' and 
wanting employment for it. Whether 
that kind of business was within the 
competency of the hank under its cliarier 
was another affair. The bank courisel, 
when aAerwards consulted thereon, gave 
it as his opinion that such bills could only 
be taken as a means of buying bullion* 
abroad, and hence the quiistion whether 
a more general permission to Iraflic in 
foreign bills should not be inserted in the 
new charter or charter act. But circum¬ 
stances soon changed, and local busi¬ 
ness of discount and loans on deposit 
increased so rapidTyaud to an amount 
so far Vieyood Expectation, that the* 
motive for seeking foreign employment 
no longer existed then, and if began to be 
coosidered whether at any tim«At would be 
right to put the iunk in i&ituation not to 
be able to command all ih^eafis upon the 
spot in case of emergency. If the bunk 
were in ttys predicament now in»conse- 
quence of having invested ten or a duisen 
lakhs in bills against gor>ds proceedir^ to 
England, it would still hftve had* more • 
remaining capital for the current local 
business ^aii before the augmentation of 


f * 

its stock; and th" capiial temporarily 
transferred to England would have 
brought no pressure at all upon the 
bank, so loJgas the directors considered 
as absonicd, and did not increase 
Hheir paper issues without lessening their 
invested stuck, as if the amount were 
available in duplicate for other bnsiiiess 
here as well as fiir that which bad already 
absorbed it. We are ready to admit, 
however, as a general priiicplef^at,a 
bank of issue should have all or nearly 
all its capital within reach, if the restric¬ 
tion upon the proportion or amount of 
its paper out-be not such as to leave a 
portion of its capital absolutely free fur ' 
extraneous business or permanent invest¬ 
ment; and we aiipiit that the Bank of 
Befigal will be placed under so little re- 
•strictinn as toits issues by the new charter 
act, that there might he some possible 
inconvenience in a moment of exigency? 
or at least some cause of regret to the 
iifbrcaiitile interest on the spot, if the 
commerce of the place were deprived of 
any portion of the discounts or loans it 
might require, because a portion of the 
bank funds were in- Eiiiope ; though in¬ 
deed a complaint of that kind, evei^ in 
the case yuppnscd, might fairly he met 
with thn remark that the purchase of 
foreign bills by the bank was itself an 
aid or relief to commerce tantamount to 
what it lost in another way.—But we 
maintain that this fundgn exclAnge l|Ni- 
ness may be conducted without absorb¬ 
ing any capital at all. TJ;e Sank of 
Bengal might open for itself a credit on ' 
the Bank of Bnglatid, or on the West¬ 
minster Joint Stuck Bank, or on^ume 
first-rate piivate ballk or mercantile firm 
in London, such as that of Coutta^r 
Baring; and then keep up a running 
account of draft and reiniUance as the 
old agency houses were wont to do.-— 
Most assuredly the exchanige accounts 
of the late Calcutta agency bouses were ^ 
not a drain upon their capital ojr re¬ 
sources, hut the contrary. In this man¬ 
ner, wit^its high creilit, the bank might 
coinmand«i very exteusive sale of its * 
own drafts, particularly to persous out of 
Calcutta and or acqimigted with matters • 
of trade, and would lie able to issue tliem 
on terms better than such persons have 
heed accustomed to receive, wiui still a 
profit upon the bills it purchased. 
l.anlAng agency' of this kirA is really 
wanted in Jhese'times of^dislrust. The 
services want it; the iiiHiiufaclurin^ in¬ 
terest in Klanchestcr and Glasgow #<Mi 
it: and we will shew upon another occa¬ 
sion, tlMt it is I his want which has r^adq^ 
the scheme of the Bunk ul ludia ^ 
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{Hipulnr in thos^lnwns, becauge (bey have 
reckoned upoji it ns a means of supply* 
iiig (be ilejideraluin. The opponents of 
this extension of the Beugal^nk’s busi* 
ness are, we believe, all of them enemiej^ 
to the scheme of the Bunk of India upoiP 
the'eamc grounds. If they r ally ck'.sire 
. keep out the inlimlir. ihey bhv^uld 
reflect (hat. by rt stcaitiihg tlie lurmer 
Jhey givi; emuirfRgemeut to the latter 
which mey cannot restraio.' 

It is conddently stated that JUird 
Auckland has received information .that, 
on deciding upon (he appeal in the Mar¬ 
tin cause, (be Privy ('uuncil have laid if 
* down, contrary to the opinion of a tiia- 
Jorily of the Ju^Cs here, that the Alien 
law of England does Hot apply to India. 
This is 11 most important decision, aa it 
saves the titles of an infinite number o4 
jiroperties, both in and out of Calcutta, 
which were placed in jeopardy by the 
recent deciftions of the Calcutta Bench. 

We bear that a relief has been decidl'd 
on, and that the 2dd regt N 1, come to 
Agra—the 7th go to Cawnpore, and the 
27th to Almorab. The head quarters of 
the 2d battalion of foot Artillery are to 
be establisitipd at Kurnaul, where the Ist 
troop, with the head quarters gf the 1st 
brigade of Horse Artillery, will also be 
stationed. 

Hnghti,—The AUigator. —The alli¬ 
gator caught the other day, was opened 
an# skinned on Thursday, liaving been 
kept alive in a tank since it was caught. 
The arth oftan adult female, with a few 
of the ornaments on, was found in the 
maw of the monster, and it is ascertained 
thal<»within the last fortnight, three 
women have been carried away from the 
b%thing-place at Trepany. The skin of 
the animal is to be stuffed, and preserved 
for the .museum of the College, when 
that shall be established. The specimen 
is considerefl a very fine one. and is of 
> the snub-nosed species, which is nut very 
KNimpnon in the I^ower Provinces. From 
an accurate measurement, it appeared 
that the alligator was I2 1eet ^ inches 
from lire snout to the tip of the tail, and 
5 feet 2 inchitli round the body. 

7 Ac IrtrffvM Pfitt/eiv-—The following 
is an extract of a letter from Bhowarrah, 
Tirhoot. dated 22d June 1837 J"--*' We 
B^e still without lain, though thete is 
Avery appearance ut our having some 
soon, as is- very cloudy, and aH ap- 
pea^nce of llgt regular ruins^cumiu^iic- 
ing|~Ottr crop is at present iu a most 
otaite, as well as the greater 
part of the .district. There was a general 
vmeeting of the planters on the kOih inst. 
aiethe station, and by a geucrul estima¬ 


tion of the whole district every one came 
to the conclusion tlmt (here was uot 
tpore than an eight annas’ crop of plaiit 
now upon the groiyid. This, I ibink 
rather low, though; several bets were 
offered, and none accepted, that there 
would not he a crop of 14,601) niaunda, 
this season, from the T^jrhoot district. 

gjve.aii .account of the reeejU 
hatHe^between ‘be Sikhs and Affgjians at 
J^iood.—^V.'l'he Biuty . Pf; RuHieet rd- 
hiataed encalfiiped at >f^:nnaghuc,.‘ since 
the depuiure of Sir Henry hsah, When 
'it received a sudden order to move, by 
forced marches, upon Peshawur, a son of 
Dost Maboniined ivlian, with an Affghan 
force of 12,000 or 1.6,000 men, having 
fallen hy surprise upon the Sikh troops 
stationed in that province under the com¬ 
mand of'Hurree Sing, the ablest of Hun- 
jeet’s (letierals. The Sikhs, though very 
inferior in numbers to their enemy, 
fought like lions, and caused them aa 
much loss as they'sustained themselves; 
but they had the misfortune to have four 
of their own Generals killed in the 
action,—Hurree Sing, the General in 
command, Beman Sing, MolTan Sing, 
and Mauu Sing. In other re8{jects, the 
slaughter on both sides was about equal; 
but the Sikhs also lost jour guns; so that 
the victory was decidedly with the Aff- 
^bans. But the latter derived no real 
^vantag 4 from it, even in its moral 
effect; for General Allard immediately 
assembledcll the disposable fune in the 
neighbuurliAod 9f Peshawur, and the 
Affghans retired into the mountains, 
cautiously avoiding to measure arras 
with him, though be has been manesu- 
vring with some regiments of Cavalry to 
bring them out. They are evidently 
afraid to face regular troops, and us they 
•refuse battle to a handful of men under 
Allard, it is ogt to be supposed they will 
shew mitch resistance to the force about 
to be brought against them, when Lieut- 
Gei .*ral Ventura and General t'uuit 
shall have joined him. No important 
result is, tlwrefore, likely to ensue from 
this victory of the Afl^hans. They have 
made a dash end tlie*-business* is over. 
This opinion is stredgthejied by the chr- 
cumstanee 6t Runjeet's liaving stopped 
at Ro as without pioceediug on to Pesha¬ 
wur, as he iii^ded to do when be re¬ 
ceived iht^fiiiKoews.of the disaster.’* 
Geum'ul flJJrtiue’v Chu>ituut Chan- 
dfrH.a 4 jore.-^The town of yhahderira- 
gore is at length,-gfler t^e lapse of.mtee 
tbaii thirty years, beginning to reap the 
benefft of this legacy beimeathed by the 
late General Uartioe. Tlpi sum,thus 
left amuuuti^ we hear, to 60,060 rupees, 
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invested in die five per cents., and The Mediftil Co/legel —Those who 
yields a little more than 200 rupees a feel any interest it Ute j^ogresa of the 

month to the indigent inhabitants of Medical College, will be glad to learn 

Chandernagore. By the decree of the that some of the more advanced students 

Supremo'Court, tbd distributiou of this have formed themselves into a club, 

sum is confided excllisirely to the judg* ^ntitKd the *• Chemical Demonstration 
meat of the Curate of the Parish Church Society. ’ They meet on every Friday 

of St. Louis in that settlement, or to the evening, when one of them, previously 

individual who may occupy his place.-— selected by the Professor, lectures ou a 

We have heard incidentally that a dispo- particular subject assigned to him, and 

sition was manifested, not long ago, to performs all the experiments in illustra*^ 

supersede him in thisofliceof charity, tionofit. Most of the pupils nUdffd this 

either by taking the charge of the funds meeting, and a new lecturer is chosen 

out of his hands, or by associating others, every week. 

with him, so as to leave him in a con- hicli^o Crop of 1837. — We have 
stant minority; hut an appeal to the lately seen many eatimates and state- 

decree itself, settled the question, and he ments put forth to shew what quantity of 

has continued to receive the sums, wheu indigo may bo looked mr in this extras 

periodically due, from tbe Supreme ordinary season, d'hey have all agreed 

Court, and to dispense them to*the best in bne point, namely.—that it cannot 

of his judgment. ' ^ a* the last; but they have 

We understand that an order has come not been full enough in their details to 

out from the Court of Directors, severely carry such conviction to the minds of* 

animadverting on tbe conduct of Go- t^ose who are much Interes^d in this 
vernineut, in having cut from the late trade, as a closer examination into the 
Mr. Jennings, of Patna, upwards of fifty reports from each district will at once 
thousand rupees, aud desiring that every convey, that a very serious falling off in 
rupee shtdl he refunded*—also exptes- the supply of the year is almost certain, 
sing their disapprobation} that many of Of course, at so early a date we must, as 
their old servants, who had served usual, depend upon chances jp whatisi'br 
them faithfully for twenty-five, and estimate suay be formed; but there are 
thirty years, should have lost their ap- some features in the progress of tb^ 
pointments, and been superseded. The season, up to the present time, that place 
Court never approved of the " Merit much of the cultivation of Bengal be- 
Fostering Minute,” and tbe/would be yond tlie reach of even a fiivorable 
very irrate did they but know what a chance, while the hazards of inundation 
cloak it has been made fo^ pushing on with an ordinary proportion of rain, to 
favorites. • say nothing of the possibility of’excess. 

We hear that Mr. Hamilton, the Offi- are greatly against the successful out- 
ciating Commissioner of Agra, will be turn of the rest.—Until the 18th instant, 
summoned to Calcutta, in the case, iu an excessive drought prevailed alj^over 
the Supreme Court, Dyce v. Sombre. Bengal—in many parts not a drop of 

rain having fallen since September lapt. 

* Mr. Jennigns died a short time ago. Parts of Kisbnagur, Rajeshye, and jes- 
before tbe order of the Court came ouf sore, had some good showers early in 
to refund his money, and^restiye him to March, and their sowings were very 
bis situation—but his family—his wife promising, but, since that d^, a contt- 
and children—will now benefit.—Ed. nuation of unusual hot, dry, westerly^ 

Abte,—[This is not quite correct. The winds has destroyed a large portion of 
Court has granted the prayer of Mr. the plant. Not more than ten factories. 
Jennings's petitiigi, which was, that, we arc ipforraed, could be named where 
having* already .contributed more than the custoihary north-wester showers have * 
80,00U rupees for a sapporitious loss in fallen, and these were of jrery rare oc- 
Stampa, abstracted in thc^ time of his currence daring tbe |»st two months.—• 
predecessor, though not then disco- With these few exceptions, au(l*witli 
vered, he might he esymsed from any exi^eptiou also of the low damp lands of 
further deduotions froiu hi| salary.— Dacca, there is not one of our neighbou- , 
Id the orders of the C^rt, we believe, ing districts where the most serious in- 
the amount of all subsequent clippings jnfjF has not been sustainlH from tbe 
and rect^erles, which’are cooriaeiable, burning qp of the young plant ; ^ile a 
will belong tf the family.^—^Ed. Cat. considerable portion of the lanoi jrttU 
fpfftir, ^ ^ remain nnsown, which can bardiy^ntfy 
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be saved from^the asuai inandation, if 
pat under cultivation at this late periud. 

Moonhedabad, along the banks of 
the 'gteeA river, in Rajesfajp, Nattore, 
and Burdwan, the losses have been 
heavy, and may now be considered irre- * 
mediabie. 'J'yrhoot has suiFered nearly 
as much. The northern part of Jessure 
has been most unfortunate, Kangpore 

iK^Btern Provinces 
Allahabad, Mirzapore, and Benares 
(Jhazeepore and Juan pore 
Tyrhoot and Chuprah 
Dinap&re, Patna, and Shahabad 
Pnrneah « . 

I^dnghyr and Bhagulpore 
Malda and Baulsah 
Dinagepore and Rungpore . ** . 
Rajesbye and Nattore . . f 

BaecaandMymu^shrg . 

; Mbdrahedidiad' 

Nadd|^'\b 'Bnd Ki^bnagur 
Jewore and Furreedpore 
Beerbbooito, Butdwan, See. : 
Hoogbly and 24-Pergannaha . 


-CalmiUa. ^ 

has but little hope of a saving s^ason^ 
Dacca and Mymensing may do fairly, if 
the rivers do not rise suddenly upim 
them. From the U/tper Provinces it is 
too soon to have aif^ report that can be 
depended upon, but the reports last ye* 
ceived are unlbvorable. Upon these 
grounds the coming crop may be thus 
estimated-¬ 


• * 


Maunds 


1836. 

Present year. 

7.200 

8 000 

3,400 

3000 

6,4U!> 

6,U0<* 

26,500 

18,000 

2,500 

9.000 

6,500 

4.000 

2,800 

• 1,600 

1,900 

1,000 

3,300 

2jOOO * 

5.000 

3,000 

6.500. 

. .#,600 . 

■9.600 

' 3.50U 

19,500' 

T«,6oa 

12,009 

8,000' 

5,500 

4.(f00 

1,500 

1.000 

114,000 

82,000 


In 4fae aboge estimate no allowance has 
been made for heavy rains and*early in* 
undation: more than 10,000 maunds 
mnst be deducted for such an occurrence 
in a season like the present.* 

Oh dit^ Air. Dobbs, the Master in 
Equity, proceeds to sea for the benefit of 
his health, and that the duties will be 
perfomted ly Mr,sDickens, during Mr. 
Dobbs's absence. 

Death of the King of Oude.-^We 
bave4o announce th^demise of the King 
at Oude. Minute guns were bred this 
ni«>!niag froih the ramrtrts of FotI Wil- 
tMn to tbe number of 35. corteapondiug 
iil4^ the. age of the deceased monarch.— 
Wf heat that his nncie, the Nawaub Nns- 
ateir Ood-do^Iab, has been proclaimed at 
DiMhQow with the sanction of the Bri* 
Rilh Rodent. The Nuwaub who has 
Bfded to the throne, is a prinep of 
I reputation, the' second of many 
of whonf the eldest^ Nawaub 
Shiiim^d'dowlah, died about nine years 
Kgb’in Calcutta,* and thereby, according 
to Sfidiomedan law, which does not re- 
Bogniae the principle of inheritancf by 
deprived bis sons of the presump- 
|$Tf right ^ey would have had- in sue* 
bdiilbff to their f8tiiet,,bpd' he survived 
■Ml fto Kiiu;» Hit deceased Majesty 
dh^^be-eon'nf Ghaeuood*decn Hytler, 
Sb eraesMs^f Sandut Jung. 

The fblNMlwg is an extract of a letter, 
datwl Ia^^ow, 9th Joly i*-*" Yesterday 
liiAidB|r« tragic scene oecuned here on 


account of the late King, Mussumnd 
Hyder, in consequence of Nazar-Deer 
taking the sovereignty, forcibly, of the 
Kingdom, in opposition to Ihe sanctioii 
of the British Government, who selected 
an uncle cflf the late King, instead of his 
son. The British troops were ordered 
down fronf fantegunents to the Palace, 
and the Resident allowed the Queen 
Dowager and the yoUng Prince five mi¬ 
nutes to leave the throne, where they 
were seated, and, in the event of not 
complying, threatened to raze the Palace 
to the ground. She did not pay any re¬ 
spect to his instruetiaus j upon which Col. 
^l^w gave orders for,the artillery to opon a 
destructifeftrl on the Palace and people. 
The loss of life on the oocaaiou was 
liki<>ntable, that- is, on the part of the 
young Prince and Queen Dowager; that 
oti tte Company's trifling—twu sepoys 
hilled and eight ^dnied^ ThtstrOi^la 
ended in confining ih^' Prini-e and 
Queen, and seating on toe Atone the lata 
King's nnclv, a person totally unfit for 
the office, ^eing now io bis 99th year/— 
1 was present the time, and the plttn- 
der madefy John Company's sepoyp 
was immense,* Ae Atope being codH 
pleteW stripped of its valuable geto.' 

'Bahie KrUkua lHohuna Banerlfa^ 
On Ae '24A of June,'Baboo KHafana 
MoSuqp BanQ^ea was ordained at Ao 
* chapel of Ae BiAop's College by the 
I.oid BiAop of Calcutta. Th(^ Baboo is 
well known as bavirg been a member (d 
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a high caste Brahmin family^ He le* 
eeiv^ bit education at the Hindoo CoI> 
lege, and was in the first instance en* 
gaged as a teacher of Mr. Hare’s school. 
While here, he startdd the “ Enquirer,” 
ndiich he conducted«for a number of 
years with great amlity. He subse¬ 
quently became a convert to < bristi- 
anity, of which he has ever since been a 
staunch and devoted follower. The 
Church Uission Society engaged (%e 
services of Baboo Krishna Mobuna as 
head teacher of their school at ilirzapore,, 
which, under his care .and management, 
attained, we believe, considerable pros¬ 
perity. But a few months ago, the 
Society were pleased, for reasons which 
we need not divulge here, to cut their 
conoeetion with the Baboo, or, as he 
might now be called, the Rev. Kri.shna * 
Ifohuna Banerjea. During the last two 
or three months he has been living at 
the Bishop’s College, where his attention 
has been chiefly engaged in the study of 
languages. The last ciicumstanee of Ins 
ordination will raise various and opposite 
emotions 'a the minds of men. To the 
sincere Christian it is a matter of 
the highest satisfaction. To the Hin¬ 
doos it will afford a fresh subject for 
scandal and abuse.—The Rev. Kiishn.'i 
Mohiina Banerjea will in a few days be 
settled in Calcutta, when be will use his 
best exertions for the promotioita of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

llie Monthly Meetijig of^ the Asiatic 
Society on 5th July, was unusually 
crowded. 'I'he table was covered with a 
copious exhibition of stuffed fish of the 
Salt Water Dike, forming part of the 
collection of M. Dclessert, a French na¬ 


turalist. who has been devoting his atten¬ 
tion to that object since bis arrival a few 
months ago. A letter from Governments 
was read, in answer to (bet Society’s ap¬ 
plication for a grant of 10,000 rupees 
annually, to extend and support their 
museum. Nothing could be more civil 
than the reply. )Tbe zeal and useful 
researches of the Society were admitted 
to be deserving of every praise; but as 
aiidi a grant mi|/ht be nude a precedent 
tot applications from Bomlj^y amd Ma¬ 
dras, and moreover the Company had a 
mpseum of their own^in Leadenbail- 
otreet, it was deemed necessary to refer 
request, to the Conrt ^f. Directors to 
whom it would be favorably recom- 
meadcd.-wMucb discussion ensued upon 


a proposition tw renew the application m 
another shape for a tem^rary grant 
pending the reference, atfd it wa^grecd* 
to ask for 300 rupees a month for the 
musciira* establishi^ent, and leave to 


draw to the extent of #800 rupees a 
month for the purchase of objects of 
natural history antiquarian research; 
upon the iinderstanding that, if the 
Court thould desire it, the obje^ so ac¬ 
quired should be transferred to their own 
museum iu London.—A third fossil spe¬ 
cimen was produced, from the boring 
experiment in the Fort, drawn up by 
the auger from a depth of 375 feet. The 
boring has proceeded to 3g0 tVbj, qjf 
which depth a stratum of blue clay hm 
been struck, exactly correspontling with 
the r lay stratum near the surface. 

Cwi'oner’it Inquest.—h Coroner's In¬ 
quest assembled, touching the death of 
Captain J. M. Forth, *formerly com* 
mander of the steamer *' Forbes,” and, 
aft^r viewing the body at the residence 
sof the deceased in Duirumtollah, ad¬ 
journed till five o’clock this day, in order 
to nfl'ord the relatives of the deceased aif 
opportunity to attend the jiineral. It 
said in the inquest'room that the 
deceased had, a little time previous to 
his death, taken Morison’s Pills, and this 
rumou.', the Coroner said, hud induced 
him to summon the jury. 'I he deposi¬ 
tion of Dr. Bain is ail that is at pre^t 
before Coroner. He t* clearly of 
opinion that the deceased died of cho¬ 
lera, and that, under the circumstances, 
castor-oil, other approved medicine, 
might have cimilarly induced the disease 
of which deceased died. * 

(ieeut Ittnriaiily in Purdtvan.—Tba 
late severe heat has pioduqpd* most dis¬ 
tressing accounts of mortality among 
the native population. The following is 
an extract from a letter received ](£ster- 
day, from the Superintendent m the 
Raneegunge Colliery in ^urdwaq^— 

' Raneegunge, 18th June, 16377- 
deaths from cholera have been very large 
for some days past; we are losing daily 
from 30 to 40 people; tbtf villagers of 
Raneegunge talk about deserting tbe^ 
place; the dead bod ies are lying about ua 
buried in every direcUon. OpposiSi our 
Ghaut p4ooiia Uohun) there are about 
200 borne*. If we do not have rain soon, • 
the consequenceawill provq very serious." 
Ip. Calcutta, the worj^ing classes have, 
also suffered very severely from the4ieat. 
Witbio the last month above 130 men, 
we ^re told, have been carried out of the 
Kidderpore ducks dead, or with cholera 
or^me dangerous fever njAn them,— 
the total jjumb%f of wutjimen emulo'yed 
being about 600. In some other^lacee 
it has been found necessary aubjRti4ii 
night-work for day-work, ,|vhere the na¬ 
ture of the work permitted it. ^ 

The Weuther.—The present slipoa 
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has been one of the most extraordinary 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi¬ 
tant ; and its singular charuter may be 
said to have commenced from the month 
of October last. Contrary to all precedent, 
the i'<.u:tli'Gast wind began to blow soon 
after the autumnal equinox, and the 
rains ceased a month earlier than usual. 
From the first week in October to the 
^ Igst wA»k in March, the north-east mon¬ 
soon continued to prevail with little va¬ 
riation ; and we were depiived both in 
October and March of the showers which 
we usually enjoy. The south-west mon- 
• toon set in early in April—we speak of 
the neighbourhdbd'of tho metropolis— 
and the wind has blovjp from that direV- 
tion to the present moment with vn- 
wonted violence. 'Die rain which usu-« 
ally allay" the summer heat have been 
tienied us, and for eight month in suc¬ 
cession we have not hid more than half- 
8-doaen hS'avy showers. During iHb 
last month the heat has been beyond all 
precedent; and never did the traveller 
In the sandy waste gaze more ardently 
for the sparkling of the desert spring, 
th'J||} we have looked for one shower to 
water the ffiistering earth, am^ cool the 
heated atmosphere. We have been 
enabled by sad experience to coinprc- 
' hend the emphatic langu^e of Scrip¬ 
ture,—“ And the heaven tnat is over thy 
head shalPbe brass, nnd the earth that is 
under llii-e shall be iron, and the f<ord 
shall moke the rain of thy land pouder 
' and dpst.'* * Tho ponds arc universally 
dry. Many have dropped down in the 
streeU, and on ship-board, dead. The 
theriubmeter in the*'shade, has often 
risen 98^, and sometimes to 100*. So 
missive indeed bss been the heat, that 


tem of advances agidnst goods shipped 
through the Company, so as to include 
shipraeots to the pqrt of Liverpool has 
been granted, as wiU be seen I>y the fol¬ 
lowing official answer:—To W.LIMOND, 
Esq. Secy. Bengift Chamber of Com¬ 
merce.—Financial Department.—Sir, I 
am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated the 13th iustant.aiid 
in|feply to state, that the authority given 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors for 
making advances on goods consigned to 
fLiverpooi, is strictly confined to the 
Bombay Presidency, but the Governor 
of Bengal has been authorized ’ by the 
Governor General of India in Council to 
extend the principle to advances made 
at this presidency, and the necessary 
«ordera have accordingly been addressed 
to the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
to receive tenders for advances to be made 
on goods consigned to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors of the blast India Company 
at Liverpool, the hills being payable as 
heretofore in London only. For the 
information of the mercantile commu¬ 
nity, as to the conditions and restrictions 
under which this measure has been al¬ 
lowed by the Hon. Court, 1 enclose a 
copy of the orders on the subject scut out 
by the Hon. Court to Bombay.—I have, 
(Signed) H. T, PRINSEP, Secy to the 
Govt of Bengal.—Fort William, 14tli 
June 1837. 

We hear* that Mr, Homfray, who was 
lately sent td expTore the coal district of 
the Soane, has made some further disco¬ 
veries of coal beds; hut the most inte¬ 
resting discovery be has reported, is the 
existence of a stratum of Lias Limestone 
of great extent; which is considered a 
sure indication of coal. 


In nearly ail the ( olleges, and in most of 
tfae public offices in Calcutta and its 
vicinity, it has been found necessary to 
commence work at dawn, and to close at 
%lBvea in the morning; an event not 
knpiA in Calcutta during the present 
pentnry. 'While wc have been boiling 
. ip a temperature of blood-bcati Ifowever, 
the thermpmeter, at the incipient sana- 
tariamat l^rj^Iing, just three hundred 
*xqiles in a direct ^ne north of Calcutta, 


baa stood at 598 !—Friend q/' Imiia, 
June 15 j—\ ole—According to the Me¬ 
teorological Register, kept at the Siir- 
veyoc Genefal s Office, tb» temperature 
P) ^ air,.inthe shade, o& the last da/ of 
||ay,'waii.J^iit 9-50 a. m.? 166.2 at 
2-40 p. ra., and 107.8 at 
4^. ^the highest range we have 

evej^^n qUolled in Calcutta.—Ed., C. C. 
appicstiop of the Chamber of 


• It is mentioned in private letters, that 
after much opiosition the Civil Servants, 
who retufd after the date of their memo¬ 
rial have been allowed the pension on 
the j^.ew Bcale^ Mr. Henry Newiihain 
and Mr. Butterworth Bayiey are said to 
be included in the favored list. 

CiriX. Ar'POlNTU§NT8. — M^y 24, 
Mr W. R. Young to be^ Commr for the 
Eastern settlements, under Act No. X. of 
I8»7—May tO, Mr T. C. Scott to officiate 
as deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal ia thff Judicial and Revenue 
De^rtmeoi— Mr A. Sconce to officiate 
as Asst to the Secretary to the Govt of 
India ip the Judicial and Re](enue De¬ 
partment. and as Asst to (he Secy, to the 
Gov^ of India and Bengal in the Secret 
^nd PeliUcal Beirartments—30, the Ht. 
Hon. the Guvr of Bengal has been pleased 
to make the following appointments; Mr 
G. W. Battye to be yuiiit Magistrate and 
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dep. Collector of Monghyr — P, Car- jVlagislrate and ueput^ Collector at 
dew to be joint Magiet and dep Collector Aleeriit— 16, KfrJ. Brewster to officiate 
of Malda, in the rocpn of Mr Battye—irfr as deputy Collector for the investigation 
II. C. llamiltou to (illiciate, until further of cl'iiins dl hold lands exempt from the 
ordeis, as collector 4»f Killab Behar, vice payment of revenue in the Uoruckpore 
Mr Houlton—June 9. Mr A. Smelt to be division—2i, the Hon. the Lieut Gover- 
civil and sessiou Judge of zillah liaeker- nor has been pleased to extend the pro¬ 
gunge, in the room of Mr J. Staniforth visions of Regulation Xll. of 1833, 
13, Mr. R. Torrens to beaddtl Judire of regarding the selection, appointment, 
zillub Chittagong—the Hon. J. C. Rs- and remuneration of authnrised^eadeia 
kine to be Magistrate and Collecto^of to the zillah Court of Etawa^*>Juae 
I>inagejiore, vice Mr, 11. Torrens—Mr T. 2, Mr T. P. Woodcock to be joint 
Sandys to officiate as joint Magiltrate aac9 Magistrate and deputy Collector of Agm 
deputy Collector of Bogra—Mr E. Ben- from the 22d May — Mr. Woodcock 
tali to continue to officiate as Magist. will continue to officiate as Magistrate 
and Collector of Dinagepore until fur- and Collector of AllygJiur until further 
ther orders—Mr. Asst Surgeon J. C. ofdeA—Mr R. Alexander to officiate ifti 
Smith to perform the medical duties of joyit Magistrate ^nd deputy Collector 
the civil station of Purnea, (Airing the, ^ of Agra—Mr R. B. Morgan to be joint 
absence of Vir. Asst Surgeon Chapman Mag. and dep Col. of Hiiiiicerpore, from 

M D—20, Mr R. Trotter to officiate until 22d May—2/, Capt. A. Jackson 30tIiN 1^ 

further orders as additional Judge of to officiate as dep. Postinastcrnt Meerut, 

zillali Niiddea ~>ir J.S.May tube Supert 4uring the absence of LicuUH. Boyd on 

of the Nuddea rivers—28, Mc8>ra II. H. mod. ceilificate—Mr W. Hunter to bdT 

Grealhed and C. Beadoo, Wiiters, re- joint Hag. and dep Col. of Ghazeepore. 

ported quaiitied for the Public Service 'hkp-hi rhn auiupal .—Mr W. On- 
are uttacHed the former to the N. W. slow—Mr E. M. Wylly. 

Provinces and the latter to the Bengal lkave op absp.vcb .— ^Mr 
Presidency—Mr H. k. Bayley to excr- Goad to Cape for two years.* • 
cise the puweis of joint Magistrate and Jsric.rA APi‘ui.\r3tBffTS.-— 

deputy Collector in Killah Midnapore— May 31, the apjioiiitment of the Rev. W. 
Mr W. Onslow to officiate until further O. Huspini, A. M. to be garrison Chaplain 
orders as Magistrate of zillahjlchar—Mr at Fort William, and to perform the dU- 
W. C. S. Cuuriiiigtume hns been vested tics of the GenI Ho8|iitai, is tp date from 
with the powers of a joint Magistrate and Idth Fch, last—Under the appniiitmeat 
deputy Collector in the S. division of of the Supreme Govcrnmeiit, the Lord 
Cuttack—-July I, Ensign A. P. Phayre Bishop has licensed the Rew. C.Wimber- 
7th regt N. 1, to he a Senior As.st to the ley, B. A. Cliaplaiii to the church and 
Commissioner of Arracan—4. Asst Suig station of Barrackpore, and the Rev, W. 
W. F, Scaly to perform (he medical du- 0. Ruspini. M. A,4Jhaplain to the dfaarcii 
ties of the civil station of Ba< kergiinge, and Garrison of Fort William—The fol- 
vice J. C Smith—Mr. C. Beadon to be lowing gentlenfon having bcet^jfiipec- 
Asst under the Cumrar of Revenue and .lively ordained for this diocese, have also 
Circuit of 11th or Patna division—10. received the Bishop’s license to officiate 

Mr A. C. Barwell toact m H&H Agent of as missionary minislcrs, gamely: — I. 
Tumlook vice H. S. Lane. The Rev. J. Hughes, at Malacca.—2. 

civth APPOINTMENTS UY THE oovT The Rcv, J,Moore, at Agra—3. fill* 
OP AQUA.— Hay 19. Lieflt H. Boyd 15th Rev. C. E. Driborg. at Barriporew near 
icgt N [, to be Postmaster at Meerut—17. Calcutta—1. The Rev. J- C. Thompson, 
Captain W. M. Ramsay, Asst tothegenl districia Calcutta—June 7, Rev. H. P. 
Supert of the Operations for the Suppres- Brooke, B. A. reported his arrival on 6tlf 
lion of Thuggee is vested with the powers J one, as a Chaplain on fongal estabHsh- 
of joint Magistrate >vilhin» the distriits ment, is placed at disposal of tfae^LieiM 
of Benares, Mirsapoor, JuaniHior aud Governor of the N, W. Provinces, and 
Azimgbur.constitutiogfwith the districts diiected to proceed to Cawnpore. 
mentioned in the ordersjpf tla: ii9th April os-vanat ordbhh, 

the whole of the Benares division—Lieut fort-William, LegisIativ^Dcpartment, 

C. E. Mills, Asst to .ditto ditto, vested 20lb May, 1837 .- 7 -The following extract 
with the above powers in the se.veral dis- from thespruceedings of the Right Hon. 
Iricte compris^ in the Agra, Rohilcund the Governor General in CounciHa the 
and Allahabad divisioD8.t-20, Hr /. Msf Legislative Department, under date ihe 
berly to officiate ae joint Magistrate and 29lb May, 1837, ie publiehed for general 
deputy •Collector of Muttra—Mr D H. information i—Read a letter frotfi t|e 
CraSlord to exercitc the powers of joint Secretary to the Government Of Bbiftbay, 
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dated the-2ir(hiiltiiao, proposiog the »• 
pe&l of Articles 1 aud 2 of a Rule, Ordi¬ 
nance, and Regulation I of IB20, of the 
Botnbay Code, which Articles are in the 
following terms:—Articla 1st. Cap¬ 
tains of the lion. Company's ships, as 
well as all Coinraaoders of licensed and 
country ships or vessels arriving at the 
Fort of Boniltay, are hereby directed to 
report themselves in person et the Super- 
ipteqflhiM’s Office, on landing from their 
respective ships, to produce authority for 
receiving all pa^ngers or persons on 
board, in bis Majesty’s and in the Hon. 
Company's Service, and all others who 
may not be part of their crew. No mer- 
•baot ship or vebai^ will be admi^d to 
entry at the Custora«HouBe, without a 
certificate from the Superintendent* of 
Marine, that the provisions of this articles 
have been complied with.-»-Article 8d. 
Captains of the Hon. Company’s ships, as 
well as all ^ommanders of licensed and 
^country merchant ships aud vessels shaft; 
^on their arrival, deliver to the Inspector 
of the Port, a list of the crew and passen. 
gers on board at the time of the ship’s 
arrival—another list is to be delivered to 
Ufe^sarae officer, of all the persona on 
board at tb*departure of the ^id ship; 
and the said list is to shew all the casual¬ 
ties that have occurred (by deaths, de- 
sertioos. discharges, or new shipmeuts) 
while the said vessel remained in har¬ 
bour—a ^rt clearauce shall not be 
counter-signed by the Supeiiiitendent of 
the iVlaKiiu,^nlc!« it be aecoinpauied by 
‘ the departing list corrected in the man¬ 
ner required by this article.”—The Right 
Hun.^e Governor-General of India in 
Council coucurriug itf the expediency of 
remaling the proposed wlea, the follow¬ 
ing A^'hoa been this day passed, and ia 
hereby published for general informal 
tiun:—Act No. XI of 183?.—It is hereby 
enacted, tbat^Articlea 1 and 2 of Reg. I. 
^f 1890 , of the Bombay Code, be re¬ 
pealed, 

Jufte 5 , 1837 . — The foll^ing Act 
passed by the Right Hon. theu^v.-Genl 
•of. India ill Council on the Sth June, 
1^7,.is hereby promulgated for general 
gihfermatioaAc^ No. XII. of 1837 .— 
1.14^ hereby enacted, that every house 
and out-house built'within the City of 
Calcutta, after'the 1st day of November. 
L 837 , shall be covered with ap outer 
of tocoAhwnt^P tUttteiiaU, aud that, 
ii eny Iwiqwe^uip^hoiuae. be UuUt in con- 
tsar«cffica ^ mis provision, the owner of 
swhViqpiilpaiulfhoaae shall, on convic- 
tipn. bej^^^^lc^istrate, be punisbed 
.ei^ceediug 100 mpees.—11. 
Au 4» iS Bi^by enacted, it shall be 


lawful for the Supermteodent of tba Po¬ 
lice of the said eity, from the date of tl» 
passing of this Act, to ten^r to tba 
owner of any house pt out-house withiu 
the sud dty, whicb house or out-house 
may have been built before the smd lat 
day of November, 1837, and which may 
not be covered with an outer roof of in¬ 
combustible materials, a sum of money 
to defray tbe expeuce of covering such 
hffuse or out-house with such an outer 
roof, and that if the owner c-f such bouse 
or oiit-b(^Be shall accept the sum so ten- 
'^dered, and shall engage that such bouse 
or outhouse shall be covered with such an 
outer roof within a certain time, and shall 
not, within that time, cause such bouse or 
out-house to be covered with such au 
outer roqf, such owner shall, on convic- 
•tion before a Magistrate, be punished 
with a fine not exceeding ten times the 
sura BO accepted by such owner.—III 4 
Aud it is hereby enacted, that if any 
house or out-house shall be built in con¬ 
travention of the provision contained in 
Section I. of this Act. or if any owner of 
a house or outhouse shall refiiiw to accept 
a sum of money tendered by the said 
Superintendent in the manner described 
in Section II.. ot this act, it shall be law¬ 
ful for the said Superintendent to cause 
such house or out-house to be covered 
with an outer roof of incombustible ma¬ 
terials without the consent of the owner 
thereof, and to cause such alterations to 
be made itf the ^alU of such house or 
out house, al may enable such walls to 
support such outer roof, and to defray 
the expense out of any funds which may 
be put at tbe disposal of the said Stiper- 
intendeut, fur that purpose, either by tlie 
tio\crameat or by any private person or 
bmiy of private persons.—IV. And it is 
diereby enacted, that whoever shall wil¬ 
fully obstructllhe said Superintendent, 
or any dbrson acting under tbe anthu- 
rity of me said Superintendent, in the 
exeicise of th^powers given to the said 
Superintendent by Section HI. of this 
Act, shall, on conviction before a Magis- 
Uato, be punished witlAi fine not mcceed- 
ing lOO runees, in excedb of any punish¬ 
ment to wniclx the person so obstructing 
may be liabll by reason qf any other of¬ 
fence whicifhe nmy commit in the course 
of such obstruction. — V. And it is 
hereby' enAiteiA that all fines levied 
under the authority of this Act shall be 
paid into the General 'rteasurywand shall 
be applied to the purpose of defraying 
expryices incurred in carrying this Act 
into execution.* 

Legislative Ileparboent, June 5,1837.. 
—Tbe following exi^raut from tbea.pro- 
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ceedings of the Right Hon. the Governor 
General m Council in the Legislative 
Departnient, under date the &th J une# 
1837, is publilihed for general infornia* 
tion:—Read the fotloering extract, (paras. 
2 to 4 from a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, dated the 
18th ultimo.—In forwarding copies of 
the proceedings of this Government on 
the above subject, 1 am instructed to 
solicit the attention of the Right 
the Guvernor-Generul of India in ('oun- 
cil, to the letter from the Judges of the^ 
Siidder Adawlut, dated the i£4th of Sept, 
last, Noi 387, from which it will be ob¬ 
served that, the Court derided on a ques¬ 
tion before them, that without the pro- 
clerautiOn provided for in the Int Clause 
of Section IX. of Regulation XXH of 
1827 of the Bombay Code, no military 
station acquires tho jurisdiction therein 
referred to; and to apprise you tliat the 
limits hf the -principal military canton 
mehts unde/ this Presidency, have been 
noticed in Genbral 'Orders, hut that no 
proctamatiaii has* h^n published ex¬ 
pressly declaring them to be military 
stations foe the purposes of the Rcgnla- 
tion.—The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council had previously considered that, 
by the true construction of the law re¬ 
ferred to, principal military stations were 
to possess the jurisdiction in question as 
a matter of course, while otner stations 
could acquire it only by proclamation, 
because no re.'.5on appqpred.why the law 
should rasn'ior principal military sta¬ 
tions as Contra-distinguished from other 
military stations, if both were meant to 
stand on the same fooling for the purpose 
in view.—-AsGovernment does not, how¬ 
ever, contest the. exposition of the words 
of the Regulation by the Court, and as 
the Jodgetf are of opinipn that it 
nebeBsary to iasiie a proelmjitipn for all 
those tnilifaVy stations which government 
are desirous should be brooght under the 
provisions of |Regulation KXII. of 1827. 
1 am directed to inform you that the 
nme will be pu^iebed in the next Go- 
▼ef6iii(ku4 GduetTe. and to request that 
his Lordship in 'Council will be pleased 
to pass the enactment herewith forward¬ 
ed."— In ‘compliance with^he recom¬ 
mendation contained i% the foregoing 
extract, his Lordship in Council is pleased 
to resolve that the followfog Act he pass¬ 
ed as Act No. Xlll. pf 1837, and it ia 
hereby promulgated 8eGordlDgly*for ge- 
QCtml iDfbrmatfon.«~*Act No. XIII. of 
1887 It is hereby euac|ad, thayacWrial^ 
by Court Martial which may have been 
held pnw to the passing of this Act at 
any 'siilitary statioi), within the territo¬ 


ries subject to tl .' Government of the 
Presidency of Bombay, shall be deemed 
to have been illegal on the ground that 
such milituy station had not been pro¬ 
claim id in toe manner directed - by sec¬ 
tion IX Regulation XXlI. of 1827, of the 
Bombay code. 

June 12, 1837—The following Act 
passed by the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in Council on the 12th 
June 1837. is hereby ptomiilgfgbdi fqr 
general iutbriuatioii.-Vot No. XIV. of 
1837—It is hereby enacted, that when¬ 
ever any foreign slate in Asia or Africa 
shall permit within the dominions of such 
slate, the importation or exportation of 
goods in British ^i^Aets on tiie same 
terms on which it yermits the importation 
or exportation of goods in veBsels helohg- 
«ng to the subjects of such foreign state,’ 
it shall be lawtul for tho Governor Geul 
of India in Council, by an order iif 
Council, to direct thatgoodamay hc,|ni* 
^rted into: the territory,'S'- 
India Company, or exported thenee in 
vessels belonging to the subjects of soCh 
foreign state, on the same tciins on which 
such goads arc imported into the said 
territories, or exported thence in Br^Ml 
vessels. . 

General Department, June 14,1837.— 
Under the authority conveyed to the 
Govr. Genl. of India in Council by Act 
No. XIV.of 1837.—it is heieby directed 
that goods imported into Uulctitta in the 
vessels of any ot the states and Icriitories 
heiein undermentioned in udiiclv British 
vessels are received ami treated oiTterms 
as favorable as native vessels, and like¬ 
wise goods exported from the port ^Cal¬ 
cutta m the vesselsISf such slates ana terri¬ 
tories, shall be treated and deaitwi^ in 
all respects goods imported 
ported en Britidrihottoms.—^1, 
of Arabia and br the PerBiao*^'Gulf.-^ 
2. Ports in the Red Sea belSngiag to tbs 
Ruler of Egypt.—3. The dominionii 
the King of Ava. 

LegisiaUve Departmentrlune 19,^ 687> 
—THnt ioOowing drafts of 
word rea4 in Cbuncil fe4 the 
on the..l9th Juue, 1837..j-rt is hereby 
easeted, that any pegspn charged wtl^ 
murder by Thuggee, or with the offence 
of having belonged to a gong of Thugs, 
maBe punisbahle by Act No. XXX. of 
1836, may be committed by any Magis- 
trajEb or -Joint Magistride wnhin the tec- 
ritoricsot tb«*M In^jh Comply Air 
trial bflbro any Cnmiaai Court*wtip#- 
tent to try eodi offetocee.—It la 
enacted, that n0 person qball, 5y |rasso« 
of any conviction for nny offenw 
ever, bo incompetent to he • wilnem in 
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any stiigo of any cause, cif ii or criminal, 
before any Couft in the territories of the 
East India Company.—Ordered, that the 
said drafts be re-considered at the first 
meeting of the Legislative |Coiincil of 
Imlia after the Slst day of Jmy, 1837. 

Political Department.—June 26,1837. 

lliie Right Hun. the Governor General 
of India in Council is pleased to publish 
for general information, the substance of 
the ari^gemerits concluded on 28th of 
Nov.* 18 ^ 6 , between Colonel Poliinger, 
the Agent to the Governor General for 
the Affiiirs of Siude and the Ameers of 
Hyderabad, with a view to protect the 
interestr. of commerce on the Indus.— 
To obviate the ^i^culiies vessels might 
Aeet with from the low-lying nature of 
the coast, in approaching the mouths of 
the rivet by the proper entrance, a chan¬ 
nel will be laid down by Buoys; and* 
Jandmarks will be erected along the 
shore at such spots as may appear most 
eligible, i Survey of the whole Hue 4 >f 
the Coast and of the Harbours of Cutt^ 


and Sinde from Mundavec to Kurachee 
n in progress, under the direction of the 
Bombay Guvernm'fnt, and it is of course 
^n^erstood that any port shall be avails- 
bwHo vessels compelled there by stress 
of weather or otherwise preveRted from 
proceeding on .their intended course.— 
Syud Azeem ood deen Hossun, the native 
agent of the British Government, will re¬ 
side at 0146 of the mouths of the river. 
He has been recognized also by the 
Uyd^rnbad Government as a Referee 
quali&‘>H to decide upon any disputes 
respecting tolls or other dues, and it has 
been arranged that goods imported in 
antiotpalion of the q^’ening of the river 
may be landed and warehoused either at 
Viltffo»;.Qr Tattab under* the Seal of the 
Syud.—^Instead of the former variable 
marges ,.8 fee of half a rupee sball here¬ 
after ho levi^Ie frbin all boats anchoring 
at 'ITikkur or other porta (Bunder) at the 
^laonthsof the river, and all other duties 
or dvnands, not expressly authorized by 
the' treaty, are held to be unwarranted 
^ aijn. illegal.—>Tbe Ameers of Hyderabad 
* hai^'farther agreed to establiih, if ^ be 
fbhnd convenient, in co-operatiou with 
*tltt ^ritisb Govetament, an annual Fair 
at^ttah (or at Vikkur if it be preferred) 

- which may he expected to be the resort 
of merchants from'all surrounding coun- 
trdes: and dually, they have undertaken 
to lacilitate the river navigation as & 
may hp etttiing away the junglp on 

Department, 7tb June; 1637. 
is -beteby given, that the first 
ipgibe entire rematader of the 



Promissory Notes of the Gd/ernor Genl. 
in Council, bearing dateihe 31st March, 
1823. and standing on the General Regis¬ 
ter of tlie Registered Debt of the Pres, of 
Fort Wm. in Bengahas Nos. 1 to 320 in¬ 
clusive, will he dirt-barged on the 10 th 
August next, on which day tlie interest 
thereon will cease.—The holders of notes 
advertised for discharge may, as hereto¬ 
fore, transfer the stock represented by 
such notes into the four per cent, loan 
ndb' open, receiving or paying, at their 
option, the fractional dilfeience between 
|tiic amoiiot of stock repreaeuted in Sicca 
rupees, and the sum in Company’s rupees 
in even hundreds, that they may desiie 
to hold in notes of the said four per cent, 
loan.—Proprietors resident io Europe, 
of the notes above advertised for dis¬ 
charge, whose intrucUuus to their agents 
*iii India make no provision for such an 
event, will be allowed the benefit of the 
orders published in tlie notice of this de¬ 
partment. datid the 'ioth April 1833— 
Prompt payment will be made at any 
date pribr to the lOth^iig. next, at the 
option utt he holders of notes advertised 
for discharge, of the princi[xiisvith inter¬ 
est to the date of payment.—Published 
by Order of the Governor Getii oi India 
in Council. H. T. PRlNSEP, Secy to the 
Govt of India.” 

Political Department, Fort William, 
5th June 1837.'—The Right Hun, the 
Governor *GenI of India in Council is 
please to publisli, for general informa¬ 
tion, the myiexe^ extract (paras. 2, 3, 
and 4) from a letter this day addressed 
by order of bis Lordship in Council to 
the Commissioner for the government of 
the territories of his Highness the Rajah 
of Mysore.—Para., 2. “ Jhe Governor 
General of .India in Council has much 
pleasure in recording hie full concur- 
*rence in the praise which you have be¬ 
stowed op tbeWundiiclof your Assistants, 
Captains Hunter and Macleod, tho 
Honorable Mr. Dev$reux and Lieut. 
Montgomery, ton ibe occasion of the 
recent insurrection in Canara. Ihe ex¬ 
ertions of each qf thesegentlemen eutillo 
him to the warmest tmnks of Govern¬ 
ment, and you will he pleased to assure 
them that Ua Lordship in Council will 
not lose slMt of the zeal find ability 
which they h^ severally displayed. 

It waa the good fortune of Captains 
Hunter ana MAcleod especially to have 
an opMrtunity or distinguishing them¬ 
selves By the performance of waterprizes 
of no didinary gallantry twbich were at¬ 
tended with eminent advantage to the 
'interesrs of Government. A general 
order to the above effect will B^pttly bo 


I 
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lirenMilgated for public information.— 
3. You bav4 alreaay been called upon 
to state ’ wbat in your opir ‘.on would 
be a suitable reward for tbe fidelity 
and devotion diapTay^d towards tbe 
British Government by tbs Cuorg troops 
under the directiou of tbe Dcwan Bap- 
poo, during the recent insurrection, and 
you will now be pleased to report further 


Eruign G. Verner to be lAeutenant, vice 
Lieut R. St. J. Lucas pensioned—To da 
duty—Ensigns G. B. Hobson with 15th 
N I St Barr|ckpore—J. F. Garstiu with 
73d regt N I at ditto—Ensign T.F.Hob- 
day with S8th N I at Delhi—The ser¬ 
vices of Ensign A. P. Phayre 7tb N L 
placed at the disposal of the Goveraor of 

of ■ 


Bengal for the purpose of being ap* 
as to the expediency or otherwise of s^- pointed seni^ Asst to the commi^oDaft 

nally noticing the good conduct of iSa of Arraean—«Tbe Cawopore di^ocdeiW 
Mysore troops on tbe same occasion.— by Brigadier'General K. SteveosoQi C 
4. You have been appriaed by former \ directing Surgeon C. Renny of 5th L C« 


communications of the very high opinion 
which is entertained by Government of 
the merits and services of 1 aptaiu Le 
Hardy, Superintendent of Coorg, to 
whose conciliatory, firm and judicious 
conduct the devotion to our cduae dis¬ 


to receive charge of the records o( tim 
Superintending Surgeon’s office, till ttw 
arrival of Siiperintegdiug Surgeon W. 
Panton; and Asst Surgeon H. J. Tuckeif 
in p., on being rdfieved by Surgeon R. 
Tytler M D.. from medical charge of the 


played by the inhabitants of that district %4th, to return to Cawnpore, and receive 


may chiefly be attributed. 

UlLITAUr APPOISTUEffTS, PROStO- 
TIOSEtCItAKBES, tfC,, /I’om JuHe 3, tO 

July I'li, 1837.—Admitted to the Ser¬ 
vice as ('adets of Infantry and Asst Sur¬ 
geons ; tlie former promoted to the rank 
of Ensign? date of comm, unsettled— 
Inf.—Messrs C. McMillan, A. B. Fen¬ 
wick, D. J.- Maclean-r-Med. Estab. — 
Mr. J. A. Staig—'Captain A. Jackson 
•30th regt N I, to officiate as Paymaster 
of native pensioners -at Meerut and 
Haupper, during Lieut Boyd'^ abseiioe, 
«r till further orders-^MaJor General ^ 
Sir W. Cotton, K. C. H., admitted on 
Staff, 'Vice Mmor General* J. Watson 
C. B., to Europe—19th regt N I:—('apt 
J. D. Syers to be Major, Lieut J. S. Bus- 
well to be Captain or- a ^rapany. Ensign 
A. C. Boswell to be liieut; from SSth 
May 1837, in -fucceesioh to Mi^or W. 
Pasmore drc—Lieut R, P. Aloock 4m 
regt N I, to be an officiaUog dep Asst 
Quarterm.-Generai itt tito|toofil of Capt 
Godrington promotea'S-Aamitted to the 
Service as Cadets of Infhntry and Asst 
Surgeons; the Cadets promoted to tbe 
rank of Ensign, leaving tbb dates of their 
commission unsettled — Infantry;—Mr 
W. F. Nuthall, Mr^L. A. McLean and Mr 
T. E. flgilvie—Jfedical Department*— 
Mr F. Anderson, M D, and 1^ H. Fieeth 
—Infantry j—Lieut-colonerdl. T. Tapp 
to be Colonel, vice Colonel Dare flee, 
with rank from 9tb ftinrah 1837> vice 
Colonel (Maj-Qen.) Sir J. Si, Adilms, 
KCB, rft't—Major N. ^Yallace to be 
Lieut-colonel from 9th. March 1837- vice 
Lieut'Coldfiel and Brevet-cotonef H. T. 
Tapp promotedA.53d regt N —Captain 
J. Hoggan to be Major—Went C.^abip- 
betl to be Captain of a company—Ensign 
IS. S. Capel to be Lieut—wh regt M I, 
y 


medical charge of the 7 let regt N I, from. 
Asst Surgeon S. Holmes, appointed to 
sjbrd medical aid to that coups until hta 
arrival, are confirmed—Asst Surgeon J* 

G. Vos, M D, to be deputy Apothecary 
to the Hon. Company,^vice Asst Surgeon 
J. T. Pearson, placed at the dispoeal of 
tlie Ideut-Governor of the N. W. 

Vinces, so soon as he shall Ae relievra 
from the duties of the Dispensary by Dr* 
Vos— 12tb regt N 1, Ensign F. D. 
Atkiosou to be Interpreter and Quarter¬ 
master—The Presidency division order 
appointing the following ungpsted Ea^ 
signs to do duty with'corps specified op¬ 
posite their names, is confirmed :—Ens. 
C. McMillan 9th regt N.I, *t ifiwraok- 
pore—Ensign A. B. Fenwick, 15tb regt 
Ni at Barrackpore—Ensign D. J. Mae- 
lean, Ifilh regt M Imt Barrackpore-iaTI^ 
station order of the lOtb iosteutdiedetin^ 
Asst Surgeon T.* Russel 1st L 

lieve Surgeon W. Micfaelsoo from the 
temporary medical diarge of thw ^$th 
regt N 1 is confinned.-^.i^jor'tieiieral 
Sir W. Cotton K C H-. of HM’s service, 
to the ooramaiid of the Presidenejr div.e 
—The tiattalion order appointing 2d 
Lieut G, Kirby let company, to act ae 
Adjt and Quartermaster to 2d batt Art. ^ 
vice Day ^omoted, confirmed—Ca^M * 
£. F. Day 1st com^ny 1st batt, to do 
duty with Art .at ItoAieerabad,. fee 
present—25lh regt N I, Lieut J', 
nedy to be Captaip of a comp.; Ensign 

H. ‘J. C. Sbakdtipear to be lieut': from 
5th July 1837, in seccessioBsto Lamein 
H.d?. Wilson igvalided—Mr Rfed^rRain- 
sey admitted as a Cadetoof inJhnMy «m 
this Estah., and promoted to the 'Of 
Ensign, leaviag the ddte jsf Ms commUS 
for adjustment—The onfidr-inentioiteii 
admitted ah Cadeto of Infantry aoda^wtt 
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Surgeons on hli« Estab.; the Cadeta 
dromo^ to Ensigns, leaving the dates 
of their contmisaions for figure adjust* 
nent—lofantty:—Messrs AyShene—T. 
Spankie. B A.—W. E. Mulcaster—T. 
lyUllob—T. H. Shum—J. Robinstin—H. 

A. Sandeman— P. H. K. Dewaal—J. 
Wardlaw—Med. Department:—Messrs. 

G. Rae—11. C. Guiac—T. W. WilHon, 
D—liatt Art., lat Lieut E Madden 
to be Adjt and Quartenn. vice Day 
prompted. 

Hemoeah and Posf/n^a.—Lieut.-col. * 
E. i. Hooeywoud (on furlough, new 
promotion) posted to 7tli L C. 

, /''wr/ow^A*.-*itieut W. B. Holmes 
J9lh N I—Asst Surgeon T. Chapman 
(to sea)—Lieut W. It. Dunmore SlsfcN 1 
-—Lieut P. hhortreed 17th regt N I—i *■ 
Surgeon T. M. Munro (prep.)—Ensign 
»G. A. Brett diet regt N 1—A&st Surgeon 
D. Lightfoot (prep.) 

SMvrnM to Du(v.—Captain J. V>. 
Nash d3d regt N I—-Captain J. J. Evans 
I5tb N I—Lieut R. T. Sandeman—Cnpt 
G. Newbery 9th L C—Captain C. 11. 
Cobbe lOtb N1. 

me^lleratioiis qf Rank ^—Infantry?— 
C^nel A? Galloway, Lieut-colonel G. 
V. Moseley, 28lh regt N I.mjor W. 
Atdous, Captain T. C. Wilton, Lieut W. 
.Kennedy ; to rank from 22d Sept. 1836, 
Tipe Colonel M. Dare dec —Infantry .— 
Colonel B. Wyatt, Lieut-colonel J. Tay- • 
lur^ 19lh N I, Major W. Pasmore {tier.) 
Captaiji J. Drummond. Lieut W. K. 
WotiiSn: to rank from 8lh OeU 1836, 
^e Col. (Mai.•General) Sir J. Arnold 
XC B, dec — 9th N I, Lieut R. Thatober 
to i^k fipm 3l8t A(Mcb ISSSTvice Lieut 
■ttd Brevet Captain J. ,E. Landers prom. 

*^mhi:aiAOBts — May 8, at Neerauch, 
Xieutenapt T. D. Martin, 28lh regiment, a 
KI, t0 Mm C. Russell—16, at Agra, 
Euign J. ^ RfcMuIieu, European regt, 
to ^ry Aon, eldest daughter of W. 

“ Bri^w, Esq—a>,Mr J. H. S. Chopin, to 
Misa J. A. W, Jones—Mr R. C- Powell, 
to Amelia, eldest daughter of the late 
, Mr M, D. Itozario-Hat A1 usaacnie, H. J. 
Mlehell, Esq, 72d xeg N 1, to Sophia 
MatiMs, ekfest dat^hter of Major H. 
poster, commandiog in .Sbekawatte— 25 , 
&se, Esq to Charlotte, youngest 
dangnter of Mr T. Endefwick, of Rbther- 
]l3tlia-27, Mr J. D'Crua, to Miss £. 

J« Ricliardp ta 

Aft&lfs^at' Muradahad^, Lieutena&t J. 
totad, 35l!&,regt, to A della, second 
_li(er (tf. Colonel J. Moore, command- 
Oie a9|h iegt-^30, lldr J«^Cruz'> 

Ennga G. 

^_^eire^ 12th regt Iff I, to Caroline, 

Ud^aughter of J. Nicholson, Esq, eolt- 



cUor—5»MrG. K. McReddie, to MisaN 

Q. Boyesen—6, Mr 6. J. Th'urlow, mari¬ 
ner, to Mrs L. Davila—7» Mr G. White- 
side, to Miss F. A. Eoster—13. at Mcertit, 
Mr P. Conroy, to Justina,* daughter of 
the late Captain J. Josepb-T^t Nuaseera- 
bad, Mr J. Vanzeyst, to Miss E. Kern¬ 
ing—19, at Delhi, .Serjeant-Major Pear- 
sun, to Mrs C. Irvin—21, A. iM'Guwan, 
]^. M D, to Sophia, third daughter of 
itiexunder .Sime, Esq, ior^'ierty of Leith 
—22, Hugh Pearson, Esq, or her Majes¬ 
ty’s 49tfi regt, to Jane, third daughter of 
M. Aikinson, I'-sq. of Doilworth Grange, 
Yorkshire—26 Mr John Tate, to Mrs H. 
(Memoiis—29, at Kurnaul, J.ieutenant 
W. E. Baker, to Frances Gertrude, 
third daughter of Major-General Dun¬ 
can, coniinandii g the Sirhind district— 
July 8, Mr W. S. Green, to Miss M. E. 
Birmingham—10, MrG. Steven, to Misa 
M. O finen—at Serampore, F. £. Fiber- 
ling. Esq, to Miss U. A. Fiellerup—11, 
S. J. Ballin, Esq, to Mrs A. M. Sinaes— 
|2, Mr T. Jenniiigs, to Mrs E. Newman 
—13, Mr R. T. Larbam, to Mjss C. King. 

niAT/Js.— April JO, the wife of Apo¬ 
thecary J-F. Pmgault, of a sou— Mai/ 
1, at Nusseeraliad, the lady of Lieut'Col 

R. E. Chambers of a daughter—7, at 

Dacca, the lady of Captain H. J. White, 
50tb regt, of a daughter—8, at Cuttack, 
Mrs C. S. Atkinsou, of a son—at Almo- 
lah, the lady of Captain J. L. Revell, 7di 
N1, of p son—10. At Meerut, the lady of 
Lieutenant*A. Hhisb. Horae Artillery, of 
a son, who died on the 24th—13. at Kur- 
nuul, the lady of Captain F. Angelo, ufa 
son—16, the wife of Mr A. D’Monte, of 
a son—17, at Cawnpore, the lady of the 
Rev M. J. Jennings, of a daughter, who- 
died—19, Mrs E. C. Kemp, of a mu— 
At Burdwan, M rs W. Hodges, of a daugh¬ 
ter—20. Mri W, Tweedaie, of a son— 
at Turfipote, the lady of W. Y. Wood- 
bouse,EBq, of a son'-Sl, Mrs D. P. do 
jt.essurreicao. of a son—22, at Rajsbayc, 
Mrs A. C. M enoier, of a 8oa-^23, at 
Cawnpore, tlije lady of Lieutenant J. H. 
Daniell, Horse Attlllery, of q so.n—at 
Kurnaul, the lady of •Captain J. C;. C. 
Gray, 21st regt NT, of* a daughter—27, 
the lady of A. E. Dobbs, Eaq, of a son— 
At fierhampore, the wife of the Rev J. 
Paterson, of aeon—Mrs B. H* Wiseham, 
of a daufhtei^30, at Meerut, the lady ' 
of Major Gatstio, Engineers, of a son— 
thf| qjfe of J. A. Byper, Esq^ of a son— 
31. the wife of Mr M. J ebb, of a son— 

June li Mrs J. Himtterdinger of a son, 
who tiled —tft Barrackpore, the lady i>f 
Major R. Homi^ 7M regiment, of a son 
-^3, Mrs C. Lawfenee, of a slaughter— 
4, the lady of W.&. Dawes, E8q,*of a sou 
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•—MrB Heril, of a son—5» Mrs C. F. 
Holmes, of a daughter—Mrs Wale Byrn, 
of a daughter—6, the lady of F. Maor 
nagliten. Esq, C Sf of a sou—Mr^ P. 
Glussup. Junior, of* a son—At Delhi, 
Mrs M. D. I,awrie, of a daughter—10, at 
Simla, the lady of Captain J. Dyson, ‘Jlst 
regt, of a son—at Rangoon, the lady of 
J. Manuk, Esq, of a daugWr—13, at 
Tirhoot, the lad|^ of R. Taylor, Esq, of a 
aim—15, at Chirra Poonjee, the wife<^f 
the Rev J, Tomlin, of a son—at Poon- 
Jee Meerut, the lady of Captaip H. 
Osborn, of a daughter—16, Mrs A. 
Huwatson, of a daughter—at Nusseera* 
bad, the lady of Lieut‘Col H. O'Donnell, 
I3lh N I, of a son—17, at Midiia|}ore, the 
lady of Captain A. S. Singer, 21tfa regt, 
of a daughter—18, at Delhi, the lady of 
Captain T. Fisher, 46th N I, of a son— '* 
20, at Serampore, the wife of MrC. Ashe 
of a son—21, Mrs D. Merendo, of a still¬ 
born daughter—22, the lady of the Rev 

C. E. Driberg, of a daughter—2.), at 
Futtygbur, the ’lady of Captain U, An¬ 
gelo, 34tb regt N 1, of a sou—27, Mrs J. 

D. Cruze, of a daughter—28, the lady of 
J Dongal, Esq, of a daughter—30, Mrs 
F. de Monte, of a son—at Colgong, the 
larly of W. Hawes, Ksq, of n daughter— 
Juti/ 5. the lady of W. J. I4|nbriek, Esq, 
of a daughter—6, the wife of Mr C, F. 
Liebcnlials, of a eon—(he wife of Mr P. 
H. Reed, of a son—7, Mrs J. Cillloden, of 
a son—the lady of J. R. Mauie, Esq, 
C'ameronians, of a soa-j-9, Mfs R. Bar¬ 
ber, of twin daughters—13, at Chander- 
tiagore, Mrs G. Willis, of a sun—14, the 
lady of J. Co^uhoun, Esq. of a daughter, 

DBATits .— April 7, At Futtygbur, 
Olivia, infant daughter of Mr D. Siny- 
ther—II, on board the “ Bright Planet,” 
Miss Brett—13, atMoulmein, W. Foley,^ 
Esq, formerly a Captain in the lOtb regt'** 
of Bengal N 1— Mai/ 9, attSiin^, Anne, 
youngest child of D. O. B. Clarke, Esq 
—at Agra, Mr T, Mouty, of Pondicherry 
—12, at Lucknow, Mr G.«H. Bonny— 
13, at Futlyghur, Virginia, daughter of 
Wr D. Smyther—14, at Agra, Mrs M. 
Hodgkirson—22, Sf aster J. D. Linstedt 
Mr J, C. D'Souzfi—24, Mr Johu Scree- 
borough—Mr John ^bis^—Mr G- 
llermeling-^26, at Delhi, Susan, wife 
of Captain W. Ramsay, JirigaSe Major— 
27, Mrs B. D’ Silva—28, at Saugor, 
Rosa, wife of Conductor tS. Iwyuolds— 
—29, Archibald, infant son oi* Mr F. B. 
Barber—Mfs T. Bason—the ‘infant 
daughter of Mr A. Matthew—30, MrM. 
Brady—Master J. W. Hillary—MrsG. 

D. Harris—31, Harriett, widow of the 
late MrC. H. Wickens—Matilda, daugh- 
ferof^rt. filake^ lion Co’s Matuie— 


MS 

Mr T. Stanley—..! Chinfjurah, Johru son 
of Captain T. Brady —June 1, MrJ. 
Powell—Johannes, infant son of A. M. 
Vardan, Eji—Captain C. J. McLean— 
Mr '-I. AKnntara—2, Gcntloum, eldest 
eon of Mr S. G. Aviet—Edward, son of 
Air J. L. Dunnett—Mr J. Foster, of 
the ship "Lysander"—Mr S. Bank— 
Mr P. Dunny—Archibald, infant son of 
Mr A. E. Dobbs—Martha, daughter of 
Air G. Cooke—-3, R, Frith, T. 

Southern—Mr John Tullock—4, Miss tL 
Kent—Mr J. Walkinson—at Mhow, 
Charlotte, infant daughter of Lieut W. 
Alston, (i8th N 1—5, Philomioe, infant 
daughter of Mr M, Augier—0, Mr fS. 
Kahl, of the ship/>^F?aiicis Smith 
Mr John (.'ampball—Mr John Arson— 
7, Robert, son of Mr G. Barnes—8, An- 
adrew Gracias, Esq—9, J. A. Gilmore, 
Esef; Assist Gar Surg—Master T. Say- 
tres—George, sou of Mr J. Williams—* 
MissJ. D. Silva—at Benares, Rebecca 
Jile of Mr A. Pushong— 18 , Williaiq, 
son ol Lieut K. S.Maling—Eliza, wifedf 
Mr T. Bartlett—17, Mury, wife of Mr Q, 
H. Huttinan—20. at i'uiiiea, Mr ^ 7 , 411 . 
Lewis—21, at Delhi, Caroline, third 
daughter of CaptT. Fisher,48th N 
Aurelia, wife of the late Air. 8ohn AgMV t 
—23, Mrs Wale Byrn—Mrs S, Power 
—at Delhi, Emily, wife of Captaih T. 
Fisher, 48th regt N 1—24, Thomas. sotT 
of Air Thomas Lowder—George, sou of 
Mr F. Dover—Mr C. Goldsmith—at Ba¬ 
reilly, Major A. Farquharsop, Invalid 
Establishment—28, at Chiiprab, die wife 
of 6. Hosmer, Esq—29, Mr a. Pecaido— 
Emma, daughter of J. Henry, Esq—30, • 
Ellen, daughter of the late Ensign^ Jt 
M. Morgan, 63d Tegt—J«fy3 at Ser¬ 
ampore, Mr F., Treehy—4, Edirar d. 
youngest eon of Mr C. GardfflSf^at 
Ghinsura, Assist-Surg M. Grilfiq, of her 
Alajesty’s 9tb regt—5, at Allij^re, Mr 
W. R. Laws—7, Mr Andreis Ooldsiqjth 
—13, Mary,, youngest daughter of Afr^ 
White, Ishaiiore Powder Works—15, 
Henry, son ot Mr J. A. Lorimer. * 

* • iKaUraiS. 

The return of the Right 
Ternor tr^Madras. will nut take Ve 
understand, for some days, jiut Z^mslship 
having countermanded the order pro- 
vioii^iy given for post-bearers; but wliq- 
ther tbe.^e]lghtJully cool qud pieoMst 
atiqflbpheie or gaiety of the place, and if 
not either gf these, wha^ther eausc has 
induced bis I.,ordibip to prolong his sW pt 
Bangaioxe, we have not heardar-certauilif 
there is but little of gaiety or variety pt 
Madras to tempt bis speedy return. •Lifes 
at the Prostdency j ust now, ispretty m&i;h 
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^poo a par vifb the monotonous charac¬ 
ter «f porting a merchant’s ledger. 

Letters from Moulmein mention the 
. termination of the civil wai^in Birmah, 
and report a mutiny in the Idth regt 
Kative Infantry, on their receiving no¬ 
tice of the late reduction of the Bhees- 
ties. The following h the most detailed 
account we have been able to collect of 
•this l^er affair:—The mutiny coi»- 
.taeocM on the 1st‘May, when the 
fitenadier company refused to lodge their 
arms, 'having, as they said, a complaint 
to make about an expected short siip^ 

" ply of water from the reduction of the 
^Bbeesties. Cuk)lj[ct Wilson went to tbe 
Veompany, and oroored them to lodge 
dieir arms. They fiill refused, u^n 
which he seized three of the most ran- 
apicuous, and sent them into confine-t 
, snent. Muster being over, the regiment 
was assembled again on the Parade 
Ground, aid the Articles of War read,t.o 
them. Tie men were quite orderly 
while this was being gone through, but 
had no sooner returned to the barracks 
and lodged their arms, than they assem- 
J^d tumultuously in frout of tbe bar- 
laifks, andsdenasnded the release of the 
three who had been confiuetk and who, 
they said, had only asked for water. 
,^e regt was again assembled, and the 
men were informed that the three men 
trero not„confined on any sack account, 
hut for Asobeying the lawful commands 
rtf' their superior officers. They lodged 
tteinatins «. Second time, and then grew 
more clamorous than ever. All day 
’’ ^ng they lay under the place of arms, 
mid^ould not go to^beir liiua. In the 
•rening a roH call sounded in vain; but 
then ordered, they attended. 
Cobaiu Beed, tbe senior officer of the 
eantonmeot. was summoned, but his 
remonstraqpea bad no effect, and the 
l^^biing reMimuenced on the parade 
i 'O^cig dismissed. The fbllwiring mora- 
"'amattem were brought to a crisis; 

: men for general and regimental 
_ ird positively refused to iwarch off 
' when, ordered until their *grievances 
«er%'^K;l(essed.' On thie the garrisot 
inq.tiiiipedlkteiy got under arms, and 
ten rouhds of haU cartridge served out 
ta ttn left wing of her Majesty’s 6^d.— 
%a iSth Bseo, bad, however, by this 
lime adoplad more beemningideas, and 
tnuthed off to their gropnd on theVord 
-ha>hff ffivou ftom Colrael ileed. The 
. Ibeat^aiiBunoiMd out the whole of 
Sb» taoaMaf of the regiment—it was 
'WMiMliAsijh t>J again, with the additioo ' 
q,uick”—a..third lima, and 
Hft iroM hoa waa uu^t arma oa thtk 
■ ‘ • r 


private parades before the Hth showed 
a disposition to move. They then at 
took their place, and matters since 
have gone on as us mil. The native offi¬ 
cers, we underatan8,*8ay they vefe quite 
ignorant of the ** movement.”—We add 
an extract from a private letter of 13tb 
May;—•* ’The ICurmah cml war is over, 
the Prince, having ga-rned tbe day. has 
assumed the Sovereignty, and shut the 
King up in the palace, and put all 
the ministry in Irons. There whs a kind 
/'of raatiay inVhe I3th regt aboutx week 
ago. Every man refused to ^do dhty on 
the late reduction of the Bbeesties being 
made known to them. 'I bey were 
one night under arms, and did nut 
give in until the GfilA regt was ordered 
^ out and'ready to march upfffi'fhfcm. when 
they submitted. Six m^n'w^'dOw being 
tried by court-martial."v " ' 

Mr. G. 6. Jeremiah* Was duly ad¬ 
mitted to practice ns ah Xrforney and 
Solicitor in the Supreme Court, and C. 
W. Blunt, Bsq., was appointed common 
assignee, in the roomof J. Savage, Euq., 
resigned. • 

Mail Coaeh to liangafort ^—We are 
glad to find that the projejt of establish¬ 
ing a mail coach to run daily between 
Madras and^Bangalore occupies a large 
share of pnblic attention. ' Taken in 
connection with the ' strong desire 
evinced 6y Government to inaproVe the 
means of internal communi'*ation 
throughoulfthe presidency, the plan of 
starting a mail coach is one of great 
hnportanee. Large sums have been 
laid out on some of the great roads in 
tbe interior from which neKher Govern¬ 
ment nor the public have derived any 
commensurate advfutage, but, if on the 
present occasion, Government are willing 
*to complete the road and the public 
are rea4y to Itart a coach, there can be 
little doubt that both parties will re¬ 
cede immediate and certain returns.— 
The vehicle which would be required 
from the Bangalore firail need not pro¬ 
bably be above one-tfiird the weijght of 
an English mail coach, and allowing for 
the difference of climate and thh in¬ 
terior roa<4 it will probably require at 
least balf^tbe number of Iraltea.-'The 
distance to Bangalore being about 200 
miles 10^ horses will probably ^ re¬ 
quited, ally tbe carriage- is ftftod for 

two passengers to pay 60 rWpeAi eacit 
and calculated that one goee evbry day 
•p and one down, toy that Government 
tbf toM': and give fifty ru-« 
pees Mr day for carrying the mail up 
and down, and for Banghy piyrcals, &c., 
tweaty-fivc ropedt pet day, up! aito 
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the same down, and the proprietor of the 
coach has ready money income of 270 
rupees a day to keep three coaches apd 
50 pairs of horse& The first capital re¬ 
quired could eosHy be raised in shares. 

A marine police case, not much to the 
credit of the master-attendant who sat as 
presiding raagigtrale on the occasion has 
recently been brought to our notice.— 
Some twenty days ago, two European 
sailors, one, we are informed, bclon^dng 
to the “ Qaudine.” and the other to the 
" Duke of Hoxburgh.” aomfi|ittcd sonte 
offence, for which they wero* placed m 
tiurance t'ile, and at the proper time, 
were brouglit before the beach magU- 
tratestwlin contrary to an express regu¬ 
lation which declares that Europeans 
, shall not be punished by bci|ig ordered 
to work on the roads, sentenced theiA* 
poor fellows, each to a month’s residence 
in the convicts’ jail, and dining that 
period to work in chains on the ro<iiis 
from 7 a. ra, till sun set, and this too in 
the most trying seaarrii of the year, a-faen 
the land winds are blowing with intense 
heat, j^early half their sentence had 
expired, when it was brought to the no¬ 
tice of the jpaster-attendant (who, it ap¬ 
pears, bad hitherto been ignorant of the 
fact!) tbftt such piinistpment was con¬ 
trary to Government orders; he conse¬ 
quently made application to the Super¬ 
intendent of Police, who mrdered their 
immediate release. What mayri ot un¬ 
fortunate offenders^ expect, when the 
magistrate, before* whdhi they are 
brought, is ignorant of any part of the 
code which is to regulate the punish¬ 
ments he awards P—and who can refrain 
from expressing his indignation, at the 
illegal decision which compelled these 
poiir sufferers to work for some ten or 
twelve days beneath a broiling sun fh— ' 
Another item added % the long cata¬ 
logue aheady recorded, of’beach mal¬ 
practices! ! 

The Value of Temjj/erance Sionifiies, 
—In a letter lately addressed by Colonel 
Ketchen, of Hyderabad, 16 t^e Secre- 
tary,of the Jafnia Temperance Society, 
we find it ntentioned, that such have 
been the good effects of the temperance 
pledge apon a European^roop of Horse 
Artillery, at Jaulna||. th*t for several 
weeks, including the hist Christmas’ and 
New Year's Days, tly: Uliptain, c«jra- 
znending, had a daily blank guard re¬ 
port pi^sented to him, a statgraent, we 
believe, wbiph cannot be made of the 
commanding officer of any othet Euro¬ 
pean corps on the .Madras EstaAlisnmewt. 
Were th^re nothing else to shew the 
Ta^ue^>f Temper|Qce Societies this single 


fact would he i^'.'fficiept to prove their 
utility, and to recommend them to ge¬ 
neral support. 

Accoums from various parts represent 
the cholAa as still prevalent, and the 
number of fatal cases as very serious,— 
At some places its violence h id abated, 
but in others increased; hopes were, 
however, entertained that the setting in 
of the rains would check its progress, 
and we sincerely hope it maydhe so. 

We understand, accounts have been 
received of the death of Major Tocker of 
the 5:!d N I.—This casualty will promote 
Captain Cameron, Lieut H. Bower, aiuL. 
Ensign P. H. Johnston. , • 

The Official o^^’^sterdayr’Wmta’^s, 
among other usglol information, a notice 
•f 700 rupees having been transmitted 
to and received by the sub-Treasurer, 
ftvi- the purpose uf being carried “tothe 
credit of Government in the usual wajf." 
—but. while the subrTreasurer is di- 
•lecled to' do this, he bas*been kept in 
the dark as to—by whom the remittance * 
has been made — the why — and the 
wherefore. 

A correspondent, at Secunderabad, 
states that the cholera was still]^ .wrjr 
prevalent amongst-ike lAtives, sever^ 
deaths occurring in each regiment every 
day; but H. M.'s S.'^th regt. remains 
untouched. One of the native regt8.4i«iie 
it in contemplation to leave the canton¬ 
ment and encamp in the neigbourhnod at 
three or four miles off, os a preventive 
against the infection. « 

It would appear from aft artfRe in tli«^ 
last number of the *' United Servi^ 
Cazet^" that Government baje Jwm' 
calledupon to Itirniah a statement of the 
charges of Uipdoo and Moosulman places 
of worship within the MadlWCSTtitory, 
and shewing to what extent the revenue ^ 
would be affected by the relinquishment * 
of all pecuniary advant^es, at Resent 
dcriveiUrom such sources.—We opines, 
the Cfo* of Directors will hardly v#ji- 
ture upon exhibiting to the publfe a true 
and perfect schedule of theirprofits from 
these things; it being well known they 
are not confined to the Pilgrim Tax, and 
a few other equal^ Sn-Chriatian aj^d 
disgusting iinpmitions; but are<derived 
from land and property belongiug to 
Hindoo'temples, the gifts and bequests, 
of benevolent and wealthy iudividuals to 
thnse temples, to provide Ibr the Krvices, 
Ceremonies,* processions, charities, Ike., 
&c., cMirgeable thei^on,—all,%il,seized 
by the Company, by whom pStioiycal 
payments are made, but ft may be sup¬ 
posed not to the extent of any tting iiko « 
tbs revenue derived. But it may 
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be asited, constitn^ecl them trustees and 
guardians, and empowered them to 
apply the propeity so seized by them, as 
they have done P 

civiu APpoi.vTVRyrs. —iune 20, 
G. P. Duniergue, Esq, to be a Commr 
fur drawing Govt Loticiiea for the year 
1837, vice A. J. Cherry, Esq—‘ 27 , J. 
Ooldingham, Esq, to assume charge 
of Guntoor—G, M. Glass, Esq, to be 
Asf^ and f^int criminal Judge of Guii- 
toor, anilto act as Judge and criminal 
Judge of J4el1orc till further orders—2i), 
Mr H. T. Bushby to act as Judge of 
,EM>vincia] C'ourt of Appeal and Circuit 
for centre division during Mr Oakes’s 
ebseiice-^'SJr* Buslfi’,js» to proceed and 
open session at Cuddapal^^July 4, R. B. 
Al. Binning, Eeq. to act as head Asst tc^ 
collector and magistrate of Rajahmundry 
during the absence of Mr. J. H. Bell<w' 
J. G. Whish, Esq. (retired ) has accepted 
. an annuity frpm the civil fund, in suc¬ 
cession to W. Brown Esq. 'fer —8, Mr)F. ' 
Thomas to be Judge and criminal Judge 
of Rajahmundry—Ashmead Pruen, Esq. 
to be Coroner of Madras—7. Lieut Brad- 
dock non-effective establishment, to act 
as A«t|iary and Accountant at Govt Bank 
^id Savings’ BSink. .'^■'riiig Mr Skill’s ab- 
senee oh si<k cert.—II, W. Elliflt, Esq. 
to act as Persian Translator to Govt dur- 
kj«the employ of Mr A. D. Campbell 
on other duty. * 

UlLITAHt APPOfNTSmyTH, PROMO^ 

Ttoys, CUANO/IK, Sfc.,Jrom 19/A June 
to 15'A Jt^jf 1837.—25tb regt N I, Senr 
Lieut CT'9i. (X)sby to be Captain and 
* nr Ensign W. W. Anderson to be Ll, 
Vftsdi^ackfaouHe tier ; date of co mm is&ion 
2d JnnS 1837—The (fbderniSlfBoned 
admitted upou the Establjshment, and 
promoRCNlst^thc rank nf Ensign, leaving 
the dates of their oommissioii tmseltled 
'-^-Messrs C. Gib, C. B. Gib, and F. 
Younj^Asst Shirgeon T. G. Johnston, 
JdD, To enter on the genl. ^ties of 
th^Army—Captain F. B. Lucamth regt 
to act aS*rantonment Adjutant of Palave- 
veraro till further orders—5th regt N I, 
Sanior Lieutenant T. Medley to l^tlapt, 
anti Senior Ensign A. E. Brooke to he 
Lieutenant, vice Mackenzie ilei ; date of 
commisMon IStb June 1837—Mr W. 
Holmes is admitted on the EstaJilUbraent 
^ Asst Surgeon'to do duty under Surgt 
m general Hoafifal at the Presidcucy— 
Gapt.B.T. lioi^n 5(lthregtto thechargit 
of Red Road, andvto superiii-* 

tend tlia ^hVktsoifthat work on tiaptaia 
A. OeRoo’s responsibility, until fur* 
ttier otd e ia-' ftiptain Morgan will take 
, charge dpfhe det jbbment of Sappers and 
HUSauttt the bed 'Bills while «o the 


above duty—To do duty: Er4ign C. Gib 
15th regt NI; Ensign C. B. Gib I5lh 
ditto—Ensign F.Young 8lh diho—Lieut 
General Sir John Dovetun, K C B, and 
Major General Sir Jq^i Adams, E C B, 
to be Knights Grand Crosses; and 
Major Generals J. L. Caldwell, A. Cald¬ 
well, U. Leighton, C. Deacon, J. RusAell, 
Sir J. O’Uaiioran, Kt., H. Houston, R. 
Stevenson, W. (J..'Cmei)t, and J. L. 
f.usjnngton to be Kts. C,>mmdrs. of the 
moin Hon.Mil.Order of the Bulb -3d L 1, 
Senior Ensign T. Snow to be Lieut, 
vC’e Budd^mvalided ; date of coniinis. 
20lh June 1837—1st regt r; Lieut J. 
F. Porter to be Adjt—AJr W. Bay ley is 
admitted on the Estab. as Cadet, and 
promoted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
(he date q|' his cummission unsetiled— 
Surgeon J. Grant, .M D, to enter on 
the general duties of tlie army —Captain 
A. Fraser d.'iih regt N I, to lie a deputy 
Judge Adv.-General, to complete the 
■ Estab—Captain T. B Foisler 8tli regt 
El. to act as military Secietaiy and 
Aide-da camp to commander in-chief, 
during absence of Captain P. Maitland 
on sick ceitificate—Ensign mT. Baviy 
to do duty with ath regt N I,, until br¬ 
iber orders—Mr J. Carradmitled ou the 
Estab as Carlet, and promoted to the 
rank c-f Ensign, date of cuiuiuiskiun un¬ 
settled—Cornet C. F. Campbell 1st L C, 
to continue doing duty with 4tli regt till 
the Ibt Oct. next, when he will pioceed 
and join his •orps—Captain F. Pluudeii 
dep Judge Adv*.-Gerh to the V'l l>ist.— 
Litnt T. M’Goun, ditto, lo the VII do.— 
Ist regt L G, Cornet R. W. Raikes to be 
Lieutenant, vice Curtis tlec ; dkle of 
cuiniiiissiun 2Uth June 1837—The under 
mentioned admitted on the Estab. as Asst 
Surgeons; to do duly under the Siirg. of 
thy Gen. Hospital at the Pressdeney 
Messrs W. G. P/Khard, M D, and S. K. 
Parson—Mi^R. a. Wilson is admitted on 
the Estab. as a Cadet of Infantry, and is 
prumotL 1 to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
date of commission unsettled—Ensign J. 
Carr rec^lly arrived and promoted, is 
to do duty with i6tb regt N 1, until^lur- 
thcr orders—Ensign R, £>. Wilson re¬ 
cently admitted and promoted, to do duty 
with 35lh regtd I, till further Ardeta— 
4lh regt L C-«-Coriiet A. 'roltenbaiu to 
li« Lieut, vice N^maa dee", date of 
commission 4th july 1837—Lieut J. 
Kitson 45th regt N I, will take rank 
from the J7(h Oct, 1836, vice Darby lost 
at sea—Lieut K. D. Werge^H. iVTs 3dth 
regt, is. to resign the ap^intment of 
Ai^e-<»-o»m|) to*&]ajoi-Gen. Sir J. F. 
Fitzgerald, K C B, commanding Sodth 
Divr of (be army—A BMlmp ad* 
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mitted on the Estab. as Cadet of Infantry 
aiui promoted to the rank of Ensign, 
leaving date of commission unsettled' 
Jtemoia/x aniQl'os. iti/fX.—Aaxl Surg. 
T. G. Johnston under Surgeon of Gen. 
Hospital, to do duty with H M's 63d 
foot—Cornet C. Campbell 4th to 1st 
L C, to rank next below Cornet R. W. 
Kaikcs—Lieut R. U. J. Budd, invalided, 
posted to Carnatic I'ur. Vet. halt—En¬ 
signs J. G. Brown and J. H. iM.'tBa- 
LiiiKton 40th to SOth je^t N I—Knsian 
C. Roper right wing IvHulras^t-'.iir. rcgY, 
to 42(1 regt N 1, to join and rank next 
below Ensign I*. F. Thorne-—En'ogns A. 
R. DhII.is and J. C. Freese, 4.'ilh. to do 
duty wiih 35th regt N 1. till i'uitlicr 
orders—Ensign \V. R. Studdy 1 ilh to 
2.5th regt N I, to join and* rank nc'jt^ 
below Ens G. W. Peyton—Asst Snrg. 

J. Grant. M 1), 8th legt N I, to uflbid 
medical aid to 4th regt till further or¬ 
ders— Ensigns C. Gib and C. B. Gib, .i 
doing duty wi'h lOth to do duty with 
19(h legt N' I, till further oideis—('apt 
T. K. Geils 4th to 2d bail Ait, and Capt 
T. Ditiu&s from funner to latter corps. 

lieturned to Duty —Ensign (J. R. 
Ilnbait 17 ™ N I—Captains t . Daviirere 
30(h regt N I, and Davis 43d N 1. 

lit'lired Jroiii the — J. C. 

Whish, Esq. C.'S. 

Invalidid. — hieal R. H* -f* Build, 

. 3d 1. C. 

Furlt>u(/hs .—Captain B. Neeve— 

Lieut (>.R. Edwarifs (psep)—Lieut E. 

C. ( uitis—Lieut-colunel J. Heury—Lt. 
F. Pollock—Lt A. Tod—Capt W. Con¬ 
way—Lieut H. R. Piiillott—Asst Surg. 

D, Slurrork. 

Qualijifd in the Native Languages, 
—Lieut Nicolay, Quarterm. E regt. 

June 2, at Port Lojjis,. 
J. E. Arbuthnot, Esq, san of the late Sir 
'W. Arbuthnot, Bart. t^Harsiet Frances, 
daughter of Colonel St|vely, C B. deputy 
Quaitermaster Genl—15. at Bangalore, 
Lieut J. K. B. Timiu^lu Louisa, second 
daughter of the late Colonel, Nutball, 
Madras cavalry—22, Mr J. P. Birch (o 
Alls! E. iViooj;e—July 10, Lieut W. J. 
Darling 11 M’s 63d foot to Jane,yonnge>t 
daughtiy of Lieut J. Vlfflton late of her 
Majesty’s 53d regt—11, Mr. A. Ritchie 
to Miss E. Henshaw,%n(l Mr K. Ritchie 
to Miss M. A. Dracup, • 

liirths .—May 18, 'it Moulmein, the 
wife of S. S Trevnr, EfHj, of a sun—25, 
at MasBlipatam', the lady of G* J. Beau¬ 
champ, Esq.^ivil service, of a ijaughter 
—June 8, the lady oi9. ihon 2 as,'^E^,of 
a daughter—10, at Bangalore, the wife 
of MbLovery of a son—20, at Cuddapah 
th(/ lady of Lieiit McCally of a lou who 


died—21, at sea, 1 '.' Mdy of Captain C. 
Bond 47tli regt N 1, of a son who died 
on the 4th of .tuly—^8, the lady of Lt- 
coloiiel IJyce of a daughter—July 2,at 
Peiambore, the lady of Lieut U’Brien, 
H M’s 63d regt of a son still burn—the 
wife of Mr 1'. Wilmot of a daughter—3, 
the lady of Major H. Moberly, Secy 
military hoard of a son—8. at Quilun, 
the lady of Lieutenant H. HillJ9lh 
regt N I, of a daughter—18, m ltoyst)ioQ' 
ram. Mrs. MAlioiiy of a daughter—Mrs 
Clcaveland of a daughter—2i, at Molee, 
the lady of Lieut .WcDoriell, Niisain’s In- 
faiitry. of a sou—30, the wife 0 / MrTj^ 
D’Silva of a dnughj^. 

rjK.iTii.N—JuiiellLat Kamplee,the 4*ife 
jif Ciipt J. Clough 1 lih N I— 12, Mrs K. 
J. Jil. Campbell wile of Serjt-major J. 
^iiipbell—the wife of Cur|ioral H. Carr 
17 , at Palraariair, Henry, infant soitgOf 
C. H, Hallett, Esq—18, at Secunderabad 
I Amelia, wife of Sub-coiid»*ctiir P. Cotter 
—19, Ensign J. N. Simson 35th regt N is* 
20, Bridget, wife of Mr J. Wlllick—Mr 
L. Caban—at Chatterporc, J. A. K. Ste¬ 
venson. Es(], civil service—at Kaniptee, 
Lieut E. C. Curtis 3d regt light 
filth son ol .Sir ^uatis. Baft—2% 
at Puriiewaukum, Xomsa, only^iild^f . 
Capt J. Geriard 45lli regt—Louisa, in-'*' 
fant daughter of Air U. E. Boyl^^^gJ^ 
Arcot, Charlotte, wife of Mr T. Potter— 
24. Captain \V. I’edUer, H APs 63d regt 
—Serjeant Hugh Hoss—2/, at Arcot, 
Cornet J W. Skelton 4th L^C, at Vel¬ 
lore, Maria, iniaiit daughter a<»Serjeaqf 
major Husliun—tV. Brown, Esq, civil 
SI rvicc-^2S, at Wallajahlad, Lieutedjlllf 
U. \VMR*2d Mative Veteran batt-^uly 
3, at Secunderabad, Surgeon J. Thom¬ 
son—4. at Afeot, Lieut J.^J|j9BBMiu4th 
L C—Lately, Major John Tocker, 52d ‘ 
regt NI — 11, Eliaa, daughter of Mr W.* 
Ctouksbank.- 

A case of some impurtance is now un¬ 
der discussion among the militasy ol tbb 
Presidency. We caunot altogether rely 
on the^ccuracy of several of the ^rticu- 
lars we have received, but we believe die 
following to be a tolertibly correct out¬ 
line of the case ajor Taylqir of Miia 
service, who bad lately been invalided, 
^ad on joining the Veteran batt (at Dav«, 
p(X>lee we believe) assumed comnuMid of 
tpe battalion on the ground of bis being 
eenior uiGcor to Major Robson who was 
then i* command, «Ou this act on the 
part of Major Taylor being ma4^ known 
at headquarters, au ordSr waaimi5e4i'’ 
ately given directing flie re-instfitement 
of Major Robson in the caiuinaadyof*|Ji^ ^ 
battalion, and Major Robsoi^waa re-ia- 
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Htateii accordingly'.—Major Taylor has* 
reiiionstrated agaiintt this exercise ol au¬ 
thority. alleging that he was, by the 
usage of the service, as tiie scruor officer 
of the two entiled to the coiniirand, and 
instancing the rule wliich has obtained 
in the Native Veteran bait, which shows 
that the names of officers both Kuropean 
and Native have up to the present tune 
be^ti borne, not .'iccordiug to tlieir regi- 
meiitaU r-tfik. but according to the dates 
of their coiiitiiissions ; and that the prac¬ 
tice has ever been for the invalid officers 
to rank, not according to the date of 
'’'^^STeir iiiyaliding, hut to the date of their 
coniny^ons. On these 
grftundrdoes ^tajor Taylor deem hini- 
aelf unjustly dealt by iii«being deprived 
of the coinmand of the Veteran bait. Oh 
the other hand the C'oinmander-in chief 
Ji^tifies tins act of (what Major Tay'76 
would call ) superecssion in this way ; lie 
says, that he'^ecognizes hlajor Holison's^ 
«right to the coinniiind of the V'eteran 
Latt ** upon the same geiicial principle 
that would secure him the same advan¬ 
tage under similar circumstances, in 
' preference to all officers of the same 
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whati^er might be the date of 
ieir t;!?''^missi(int baii he still be|ii borne 
'tin the effective list, and belonged to a 
ps of the line”—that is, we supfiuse, 
as Major Hobson had joined the 
Kative Vete/an batt before Major Tay¬ 
lor, even although bis commission in the 
arm;^ is of a date subsequent to that of 
^aj. TagShr’^cominission, his right to 
command the above batt. accrues; and 
4(fihough the junior officer in fact, still 
ben% 4be senior regii\gmtaKyiWK' far as 
this particular corps is concerned he has 
• rig^y^piumand hissAiior officer but 
who may have been behind band with him 
Ittiotraltding; and here the parties come 
to an issue, pie question is of great iin- 
roHSitce to tne Army; it is A’s case to 
it may be B's to-morrow. 

UiUffAttv jppniXTiiENrs. promo- 
. CUANOKS, Ac. Jrom 24fA June 

to \6thJulf/\837 —Temporary aiyrange- 
ihaots coofirnied* Lieut H. C. Jones 
JS4ilf N I, to ac4 as Adjl to that regiment 
dut^o^tiie ahseuceuf Lieut Kanisay on 
oiaK.certificate—Lieut W. A Hamilton 
4^4 •'* id act as Major of Brigade at 
.Shclapore during (he absence of Captain 
.AjVyilie on dtave—Ensign H. Holland 
Ibth N LJto actasAdjtof tlmt regtduii^g 
,)Uie .alMgncq, -J^ut Hekfurd^Order 
*s fitb foot, Lieut Fraser 
l^nsign English as Quar- 
Asst burgeon Murtugh to 
"charge of detachment quar- 
^ay uuder comiuaud of Maj 


Everest—Lieut colonel Ovsris to act as 
Resident at the court of the llajah of 
Siitfara, and to assume command of the 
lion. Company’s lioupa within the terri¬ 
tories of the llajah— rafautry, Major A. 
Seymour der. to be Lieut-culouel, vice 
Miles retired; date of rank ^8lh July 
1834—To take rank: Lient-coluiivis C. 
Ovaijs, vice Seymour dec. 5th Sept 1835, 
li. Sutherland vice Crozier, retired 'Jth 
Now 1835,1). Capon vice Guriauay th e. 
30tri .\fay t836—Major W. D Robertson 
t^be Lieu^colffCve Barclay r''tiied 
July 1836—To lake rank: il. »V. Kur. 
regi—Maj S. Hobson inv,—Capt J. Hob¬ 
son and Ll W. Thomson {dec) in succ. 
to Ovans, promoted ; 5tb Sept IBd-i—2d 
Gren. regt, Major I). Forbes, Lciptaiu J. 
11. liloag y/cej and Lieut U. H. Young, 
succeSMon to Capon, promoted ; 30tb 
May 1836—Slli regt N I, Capt H. S.nid- 
wiili to be major, Lieut A. S. Il.iwkiiisto 
be eaplaiu and Ensign H. J. barr to be 
lieutenant, in siicce.'>sion to RoliciUun 
promoted: 25tli .tuly I8a6— 13th regt 
N 1, to take rank. Major 11. G. Robeits, 

( uptain C. W. Wenii, and Lievt 11. W. 
Higgle, in succcs-oion to Sulberlaiul, 
promoted; 9th ,\ov, 183.5<i,^-,2(ttli N 1. 
Major D. W. Shaw amt Captain R. Bulk- 
ley, in Bucce&sion to Seymour pruniotcd, 
28th July 1831—Lieut IL J unes ad¬ 
mitted on effective strength, vice Bulk- 
ley promoted—Captain C. J. Westley 
and Lieut H. Ash, to take rank in succ. 
to Siordet aZlii Oct 1831—Admit¬ 
ted as Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry, 
and Asst Surgeons, the Cadet for Cuvaliy 
to he promoted to Cornet, and for luf. 
to Ensign, dates of cniiiinission unsettled 
—Cavalry— Mr E. H. Simpson—Inf.— 
Mr J. P. Grant—MedicalEstab—Air J. 
Mackenzie — Temporary Arrangement 
cf/nfirined—Ensign W. E. Evans to act 
ns Qiiarte^ ai^ Paymaster to Marine 
Battalion, during absence of Eos. Barr, 
on leave—Admitted as Cadets of Inf. 
Asst Surgeon aad Vefc, Surg—, the Ca¬ 
dets promoted to Ensigns, dates of coin, 
unsettled—Infantry—Messrs 11. Dent— 
A. Railt—Medical—A^it Surgeon C. 
Black, M D—Vet Surgccfii N. Gosliu— 
Temporary A|rangem. confirmed— t. 
K. H. Gbodenough 26th N I,^u act as 
Adjt to 8 diTachment of that regt on ils 
march to Trimbrick—Lieut J. B. Pren- 
dergast lOtif regg N I, to act as do. do., 
on its march to Vingorla—Asst Surgeon 
Brown, Utorekeeperjiiur. Gen. Hospital, 
to have charge of that Ilrspital during 
alisenae of burgeon Henderson on sick 
(%rtificaj(—Bievet Captain Scobie sub- 
Asst Comm. General, to be depu^' Asst, 
to complete commissai iat departmegt— 



Indian Nties — 

Lipiit C. G. Q. JUunro, ] 6th N I. to act u 
AJjtto details uf that legt in the nottlieru 
Tojuan (temp.) 

A[.i>iuc ,‘.\i'winttninls. —June 19 Mr 
MidKbipmaa 11. Mae1:cn/.ie to perforiti 
duty uf acting Lieut II. C.'s slonp 
Atnhertt. ftom 11th April to 6lh M.iy, 
IaJ7, (Lieut’s pay)—*24. >Mr K. F.dloa 
to be lilted I apt’s Clerk, vice W.iid pro¬ 
moted to 1‘uirer—Temporary Arrauge- 
ifieiits coniirmcd. Lieul lleuldeison to 
the comi.jaiid of the cutter— 

Mr F. Living'Um, f/iinr.er of thu’f/H.v/- 
to Ka 2(1 OlReer of pilot biig 
’I'tipicf —Lieut T. tl. Ciiile^s to take 
c-linrge uf the A'.uhivJa i-bniner from 
Capl Caiupljell, ftom 29tii i.lay. 

FunuUifU’. -(apt it. right 

wing European rt'gl—(.'aj't J. Cooper, 
7tii N 1—Ml Midshipman It. .Maekerr^io, 

I. N. 

Utluriied lo Diiti /.—Major TI. Ciack- 
loiv, 22d N. I.—Cnpt K. C’.igiui, I. N. 

VJUiii.nJi:a ,— June 1/ J. C. I’-ubes, 
Esq, 2dd legt N 1, lo liliKn, daughter of 

J. Leekir, Esq, of Aiuiichestcr-iicpiare— 
19, the lion. 3. Faiish, Esq. Member of 
( ouneil, to Itd^’cea, rehet ol (he intc 
Ceptain A. Leijnton. 2l8t regt N 1—27, 
at iJeesa, Lieut H. Laws, 13th regt N f, 
to Cceeltn, youngest daughter uf the late 
Captain H. lluivuilh. Hengai Cuv. 

Biitnis. —.1/f/y 29, at Belgwim, the 
liidytof Lieut C. lliidwuod of a son— 
JuM 3, ul Delhi, the lady of J* U Hini- 
son, Ew].. of a son—*10, sat Poona, 
the lady of Asst Surgco.s F. W. Wiit- 
kins, H A, of a sou—I i, nt llall.ganni, 
the lady of Captain Forbes. .'>.ajor of 
Brigade, in KandeUh, of a dangliter—19, 
the lady of Captain P. 2Saiider.->(>n, L*}!!! 
regt N I, of a son—21. the lady of Capt 
H. Lyons, cominunduig at Ukulkute, uf 
a son—23, the l:>dy of A. S. Le Mes- 
Burier, E^q, of a son—27, atllola^, Mrs 
Jones of a daughter—28, at Poona, the 
lady of Major J. Pennycuick.Esq, H M’s 
17lh regt, of a daught?—Lt^t Dlfar- 
war, the lady of J. H. Polly, junior, Esq, 
C H, of a daught6r->^9. Mrs T. T. Von 
Guyer.ofii sun. , 

deaths — Juno 12, at Dharwar, Asst 
Surgeon J. Cijawfurd, Isl Greaadier regt 
N 1—16, Bomanjee Burjorjee, Esq., of 
firm of Frith and (To.—^*<8, at mssaggo, 
U. 11. Moolrie Mahomed Ismajl Kaber, 
Ambassador of Ins Majesty^ theming of 
Oude—26, at Poona, Juliana, infant 
daughter ofsMr F. Hutehinsou—SB, at 
Belgaum, Capt. fticksou of the QutWa 
Kgyals— July l,M Deesa,Ggrtrude.wife 
of W. F. Xavier—4. William, iufaflt son 
of lU W. Unwford, Baq. 

EuH Sfuiia and Mag. V&u ,. 
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CrpIfftT,' 

KrnnrlsnutJ impuris of Ceyloit^-^ 
Wo give a Eeturn of ti c E.xports and 
Imports of (feylon for llie last six years. 
1. v.ill be pi'rceired that the wdiulu values 
for each year are us follows 



Impnrt*, 

Ejfiorts. 

18JI . 

. . £.:S2 988 

£152 293 

1839 . 

. . 3.ji.-223 

160.589 

18.13 . 

. . 32-).-9l 

?e2,52a' 

l'^3l . 

, . S7 2.725 

145,833 

IS35 : 

. . .352 076 

139,207 

1830 

. . 411,167 

331.519 


We doubt if any Colony in the world 
c\er furnished a moic slrikiin'-^pflffof 
prosperity. lu the spaeJ^inWSj 

jears the I'lxpoitif have mote than 
duul^ied, while the Imports have iu- 
ased about G8 per cent.—If w« 
exuMane the principal items roinposing 
ti’ij account, they will be found lo give 
most witisfaelury evidence of uicreasiug 
p^j-eiily.—We shall not refer to Cin- 
is imon in this in^lancc, as some years 
rue im-liided in the return, during ahiili 
tire (JoveriUTient monopoly was still in 
existence.—A.lmust the fiist item uu tha 
lv*^turu of Exports is Areiu-nnts. 
the encouragement oMte.vQ^ivalion of 
this artiele^tho Government iiusoTme 
years paid iniicli attention, having gru* 
rliially u-duct’d the duly from upward.^ ofs 
lOO lo per i-eiii., and ul though siifli- 
ciiMit time iius nut been alluwcfl for tha 
full inanifestation of the policy of thU 
measure, it must be admitted lhi4 it has 
not been altogether imsocccaisfull^'heii 
it is found that the value of the nuts ex-* 
ported has risen from £9,064 to £19.91^ 
'llie vnl ue*«rt!e( '(A^oa-niit Oil expoften 
ill 1831 was £7^308—in 1636 it bail 
iiscn to £1^,779.—Hut still mtiM*' suUb- 
faptory is the stale of the staple of tbfs 
* ( olony, ColTec—in 18.31 the vahie was 
£19,673, and in 1836 ai^onutcd tr^ 
£l.iO.GlU. W'e have little doubt tilSic 
an attempt will be mode to show’, that tbo 
Goverutm'ut, uith its usual inlhtuisttou 
and recklessness, boa interposed to 
wither Ibw ^rising and floqrubing trade 
by this implisitiou uf an KiiBurt.duty of 
two and a half per cent., but we projiosa 
in a future number tcrofier a fcMr,re- 
marks in proof that the spirit of enter* 
rise,in agricultornl undertaking hw 
ecu in no degree cheeked by this itn-^ 
post, and that tboaes whoso-ntteatioa* 
and fSapital barg been mainly devoted 
to the cultjivatton of cpfSse, have sheiya 
by their acts that^ey do not partlc^vntti 
iu such a noUon, and that tlifelr enter-*' 
'prises havo not.been checked by tbo 
measure adapted by Govemmeal foil 

I r 1 No. peeemktT t -Vt 

sa 
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Jivviii^ «sr(ain elaases of cultivators of 
burdens of which they were, altogether 
unable to bear, iiy subjecting to a trifling 
tux an article so well ubie to pay it. 
The only article on which Ibere has been 
a falling otr, is arrack, which Ims dimi¬ 
nished 111 value from £i8.7U3 iti 1831, to 
to £ 7,471 i» lb36. The Guvernincnt 
lion dojic'lvhat it had in Us power fur the 
ciieouragc'irient of this trade, l>y the re¬ 
cent reduction of the export duty to 2^ 
per cent. 'J'line has not yet elapsed to 
adiew^thc eflects of this measure, hut we 
[J[ear ftiaf .^^uless tiie eflurt.s of the (lo- 
VcTfiiTTStlt of CeJ^V seconded by 
that of Madras, no great, increase can be 
looked for. It is, lioiverer, satisfacto y 
to learn, that a considerable rise has 


limy containiiig not very far sliuit of n 
iiiillioii and a half of inhabitants, but it is 
our sincere opiriioifflhat ne are but on 
the threshold of commercial prosperity, 
and that the next five years will give u 
result far exceeding even the last.—If 
such should he the case, if we should 
prove true prophets, Ceylon will soon 
tijke the place lo which it is entitled, of 
the most important, as it is now the most 
{prosperous cwloiiy uiul. - the Brilibh 
i town. 

AtiranlapesnvhM Criflon kvlils ovt 
to Nifi'i pe<i<if^olonisi ,-.— Muviiig ofiTcretl 
some remarks on the advantages wliicli 
Ceylon liuldsi. t lo Kiiiopeaii colonists 
in a geij^'ral point of view we consider 
r‘ that we cannot devote our cuiumns to a 


tiken place in the price of arrack in 
ifequence of the exjiort duty.—Of the 
imports, weaieed only to call attention to 
the two principal articles, food and clotH- 
ing — which prive an astonishinj.;; im¬ 
provement in the condition of the 
inhabitants.—The import of grain, in 
1831, was £115,938, and, in 1836, 
627 .—This might, of course, if we 
^toppe^Jt^e^^-4^fr^ .illeged to he proof 
^-.siuve of declining agriciiltiii'c.—The 
Qoverument, it is well known, is entitled 
ioc a flxed share of the produce of paddy 
lands, generally amounting to one-tenth. 
Tlte Comiiiissioner of Inquiry, in Ins 
Report, dated 2Sth May, 1832, estimated 
thacaveitage annual revenue from this- 
source tlTt £C0,9I1, iu 1831, the actual 
juvenuewns £25,807. whereas, in 1836, 
^£.waB £38,000, in 1835 a bout £ 35.0U0, 
iolSSd about £45,U0C. 'flfB''extraor¬ 
dinary increase of the lupd revenue may 
be aaerihr^ to various causes, into which 
we shall not at this moment enquire, ^ut 
we will state a fact well worthy of the 
cqgsideratiom of our continental ueigh- 
that it followed instantly upon the 
Anancipatiun of the people from (he grie¬ 
vous y^ke of compulsory services.—In re¬ 
gard to the remaining article.clolhing. The 
^value of piece goods importeil tn 1831, 
from Great Itfiiain, was £5.226, in 1836, 
it amounted itt £48,359. The import of 
SoltoQ. cloth from Ilidia has also increased 
though not of course to the same extent. 
The import in 1831, was £96.548, in 
1836, £118,411.—In calling the attention 
of> our readers to *thiB subject, we bavo 
endeavoured to state facta.as briefly and 
simjjiysas possible, in the conv<.'. tioii that 
no cev^mentary of ours jpould add to the 
fVree of a plun statement.—We are very 
'well aware tbut our trade is afler all 
okiaigai^anl, as compared with many 
^her colonies, that a total expoit of 
gj^l.O C if almost ^ repmacb lo a to 


mure usefiil purpose than that of pursu- 
i.ng those ubscrvatiuiis in detail, and thus 
affording to strangers all llic iiifuimatiuii 
in our power of the prospects whicb await 
them, should tliej determine upon re¬ 
sorting to Cf) Ion HSU field for the ein- 
jilo^meiit ot then capital. Jty Jar the 
most iinportant produelion ,at prr.sent is 
coffee, l-'rom the peiiod G^'llhe siirieiidcr 
of the Island to the Uiitish up to the tak¬ 
ing of the Kandyan provinces in IS 1.0. 
almost all tliiU puituf the Island suited 
to the cultivation of coffee was in the 
hands of the King of Kandy, and our re¬ 
lations .with that authority were such as 
to lender 'ummcrcial intercourse im¬ 
practicable. The British Govt, was not 
liriiily established before 1819, iitiraedi- 
ntely on which the great Koad to Kandy 
was commenced: Until that work was 
completed the trade with the interior was 
necessarily very limited, and in 1825 the 
v.iiue of coffee exported amounted only to 
^^12,000. The Government made every 
effoit to encourage the cultivation, and 
one or tvM> K^ropeans established planta¬ 
tions ill the VII iiiily of Kandy ; the ex¬ 
port did not, linn ever, very materially 
i: -reaie for 80*010 yotlrs, and it is only 
within the lust lour or five years that any 
prospect has excited o.*' the cultivation of 
coffee by Eu.upeaiis boioining general. 
Fortunately fortbe Colony the new rules 
for the sale of waste lauds yvere intro¬ 
duced in *833; the system of grants 
subject to payment of a share of (he pro¬ 
duce to the Crown and to resiimpliun in 
case of uon-cuitivation within u certain 
period was abandoned, and sales without 
any lei^rvation of rent having' been sub- 
stitu^, the apprehensiofi necessarily ac- 
lenfhiiil upon an uncertain tenure of pro- 
''perty, liowever remote the danger, was 
removed, and applicatione foe the pur¬ 
chase of lauds hav6 now beconi* very 
numet'ons.—All (be estates \thicb are 
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prtw uiuler cultivation are in the vicinity teen shillinga goiij,,. and eight ehillingi 
of Kaijcly,&s are twarly all the lots which anil Mxp^ce fora ca't carrying i,10U Ihs. 
liave liithcrtoheeifUpphetl. Nothing we —Ciicunislanced have hiiherto directed 

helieve can he more flourishing than the the i. tcntioii of Europeans principally to 
appearance of the former. With regard the vicinity of Kandy ; we hclierc that 

tu tlie cost of the establishment of a plan- many other parts of the interior are at 

t.ition, we have little inforinationon which least equally eligible. I.ahoiir is dearer 

wc can rely respeelingtlie expense of such than in any other district. The district 

an undert.ilcing in the West Indies,bu^ivc of f)iivah appears pecul'arl)^suited» to 

have been given to niidersland that Ibe coffi-c, two crops being obtained in a year 

outlay in Ceylon is wondc^ull^Iess. VJt in ^onic sit nations ; it i', however, tliu 

1 C a^eoitained frnin persons piaetifally iiiosl distant from the sea, and tlie roads 

< 0111 petent to iifliudMhe. inlorniation, that are still veiy iinperlect, but it v^ll, vet 

a plaiitaliori of Iroin 200 to 600 acres in have no doubt in n_ few y'-tTs be_am** 

v I \ loll, may be brought ii)t!i cultivation, nei ted liy roads v^7iiT^anily tTn one sijle, 

}>ioviiled W'ltli perin.'incnt stores and mu- and on the othar with tlie poit of Ham> 

(hiticry, and kept in a piop^r state of iRintotte. 1'hc districts of the three 

fiillivatiori to the end of tlie foiiilhyearfS* Kories and Siiflragaiii appear to present 


including the purchase of the land at the 
tiovernincnt ujisel puce of five shillings 
an acre, at an outlay varying from £10 
to £12 an acre aceorduig to io(.il ndvan* 
tages or disadvantages. A limited relurn 
is generally yielded even at tlie end of 
the third yar, but alter tlie fourth ye:fl- 
the pioduee of a plantation begins to 
afford u letj^i more than eipnialent to 
the anruial ^penditure. The point upon 
winch the greatest diversity of opinion is 
found to exist, and which we are hy no 
means prepiarcd to (Iclerminc, is the aver¬ 
age quantity produced Iiy each bush when 
Miivcd at matiinly, flic distai^ccs also 
at which (he bushes shouUW be planted 
arc iuiic]i disputed—sortie {/taiiters allow¬ 
ing 1200 to ail acre •others only bOO. 
Taking aii aveiagc at 600, a plantation of 
500 acres will contain 200,000 liushes, 
and w'e arc assured that the annual expen¬ 
diture on siK li a plantation, wiili well 
paid PJuropean superintendents, will nut 
exceed £2000, hr.th for the cultivation qf 
the land and the prepaiatiou of tiic cro[), 
which latter, we believe,^las »ever tn'Oii 
calculated at less than ^Ib fur each bush. 
To persons ut small capital it may be of 
advantage to know.^tbat The mere clear¬ 
ing, planting and fencing an estate, e\en 
one reclaimed trni%a forest will not under 
any ci/bumstao^s exceed £5 an acre. 
A return from an estate is also greatly 
acceluralt’c^ by the facility»of olitaiuing 
young plants, consequent upryi the gene¬ 
ral cultivation of cofft% by the Native 
inhabitants--plants from one ^|j two jears 
old may be puichased toP a few sbillings 
a thousand, and are found to answer ex¬ 
tremely whill. We cannot jirobaWy give 
belter informallbn respecting Ihelbst of 
transport than by slating Uiat tlii^nJaent 
contract of tlie Coininissariat dcpurtnieiit 
for the qpnvpyance of public stores bc- 
twccnsdolombo ani Kandy, a distance 
ofscveoty-lH'o miles, is at the rate seven- 


, gTVtit advantages, the soil is understood 
tu bu excellent, the Calany and Cuitifla 
rivers present the means of easy trails- 
*j)ort to Coloiiilu, and labour is almost 
one-half cheaper than in therbimty of 
Kundy, 

The Mabolc bridge on tlic road from" 
Colombo to N'egoiiibo, wlrch was rej'jrt,. ’ 
to have been can hw< av-J ^ * is not in the 
leait injifted. 1 be villages Pelagonuc 
Wattllcare still under water,tkBwomen 
and vhildreu have taken reti^ in 4lie 
liigli lands, Ih'e men arc watching their 
properly 1 1 om the trees on •which they 
iiavc erected pliilforms. Government 
■have Bup[ilied them with sal^lisli«and 
proviswiis.—The water wet^rt^appy to« 
state, i« now everywhere rapidly su''- 

Tfifn J|t man’s* lELanV. 

Pres'niterKinum in Vun-^mDieman's 
. jMntl. —C^onsideralde dissatiiynctioa has 
been excited in Van Dieman'sljind, by 
an attempt made on tbs part of (fia 
Government, to introtiuce some firovi- 
Bions into the Ihlt for the regulation af 
Ecclesiastical Eslalilishments, tlse ten¬ 
dency of wliieh, would he entirely to 
destroy* Jhe Presbyte'*"!! Church, bx 
resting in llie Goveri:rir the powers 
entrusted by Prcsbytei'ans to their 
Church f'ourts. Ntilwitl'^taodiag att 
we have seen and read on the subject, 
wc, cannot dearly understand what the 
Government would he at. It is really 
it fiity tiiat men shouid attr ’iipt lo legis- 
la.u on a sujiject on which they aro 
entirely ignorant.—S'- John Franklin 
seems to be labouring under the 'mpres- 
sioii, tbat the Church of SHolland, liae 
the Churches of Kiigicnd and Home,' 
admits of the interference of tl^e^cii^.' 
power, but he will liud himself as grie¬ 
vously iqistubgn as did his biollier Gdvr, 
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Sir R. Boarlce.on R certain memorable oc> 
oafion when he attumpted to interfere in 
th|B ioternal management of the Scots 
Church, Sydney. His Excellefiey has 
not forgotten the rebuff he met with on 
that occasion yet. The aspect of Pres¬ 
byterian aflaira in Van Diemun’s Land, 
^ace Colonel Arthur left that colony, 
feas l^rebonlcd u snmewlvit singular ap- 
jesraace, Kr.t—The superlily absurd 
’proclamation of Colonel S'n dgr,!sscnll* 
Ing tha assembling of a Synod, where 
there where scarcely churches suflicient 
^ea^iT^ Presbytery, the Synod being 
^[jjiyaeq^ht^R^omposcd of precisely the 
sainanffiffiVers as tBft^fcnor Court of 
Preahytery; and, 2(1—the .equally extra¬ 
ordinary proclamation of iSix J. Franklin,,V 
forbidding iU as»>emblage.—Not of the 
aaRse amusingly b-irniless character, boiia-« 
vtfK John’s intetereace in 

the cose of thi^Rev. Mr Dove, and that 
^Mtioa has done'morc to injure Sir John, * 
% pur opinion, than any other that hue 
Kranepired since he assumed the reins of 
GoTernment. Mr. Dove, it is perhaps 
hftown to our renders, wns appointed. 
Colonel Snodgrass administered 
Government^ VaA’. Dieraan s t^and, 

.-jjfaer^fflfnctotUatlands. That appoint¬ 
ment Sir John Fn^nklin, goaded on by 
Archdeacon HuUhins. endeavoured to 
retract, but thr; attempt was'resisted with 
eo much spirK-, both by the Presbytery 
and the people, that Sir John was glad to 
draw in his^ioras. 

I * «•“— • 

^J^meriean Treei .—Scientific travel- 
remarked, that the mou ntains 
and riveVi of America an uptim^-knore 
grand and raagnificeut scale than those 
of the old world ; and that uer trees aud 
<?egetable productions have a corres- 
^nding euperiority in the luxuriance of 
gror^ and tnedjeiaal efficacy, not found 
dpt’tncSffr of other regions. We are in- 
a^ed to her for some valuable additions 
to,our t«yleltes, and among others the 
BVLM OFCOLUMniX. introduced to 
Be by Messrs C. &v A- OLDUIDG]^. 

*This very eleo^t and Cheinicdi prepa- 
ntion extractcin from a tree, was first 
prpiuce^ in Phiiauelphia,where its unpa- 
raUelpd success secured it a patronage of 
Jthe, highest respectability, and when it 
Vep brought to this country in 1823, it 
toon received Qpat stajsnpof public appro- , 
batioh, which gaye itaLSttU h[ghordegree> 


of celebrity. Numerous cerUficalei in 
the hands of the proprietors prove that it 
has the singular and yiluable pi'ipcr- 
ties of strengthening wowf hair, and pre¬ 
venting its tailing off; of cummuuicatiiig 
fresh life to its ap[>arcntly dead and de¬ 
caying roots ; of arresting incipienl bald¬ 
ness. and causing hair to grow where it 
had wholly disappeared —ll.uiy a gentle¬ 
man whose head w'as rapidly lu.uig its 
natural ornamcntflias by the use ibi.i 
Ihthn recovered his locks.ai.d 'bund tli- ni 
cuvlmg in ifiore than their worui d luxu¬ 
riance , and many an elegant w’oman w lio 
was dismayed at |hc diniiiiution of her 
most valuable decoration, has by ap¬ 
plying this active restorative, imp.-itl(d 
a salutary yiguur to her tresses, which 
hAve again waved and wantoned in ex¬ 
uberance and Jicnuty.—Oldridge’s B'llin 
causes Whiskers and Eye-bnms to grow, 
prevents the hair from tuiiring K:"y, 
and completely fiecs it from sciirl'.— 
Sold wholesale and retail by the Pro- 
prielors, 1, Wcdlington-strcet, Stiaiid, 
and by 4 must of the respectable per¬ 
fumers aud medicine vendeis.*—I'nce 
|3a. 6d., Gs., and lls,, pi^ buttle.— 
No uther prices arc gt'tiuine.-B I'iie 
public are requested tu he un their 
guard against counterfeits, ask foi 6ld- 
ridgc's Balm, Wellingtuu-streut, Blraiid, 
London. « 

Ciltf Mcda/. —Afessrs. G.iiHii 
and llyams. oc' Cohrhiil, haveju-.t piu- 
duced a large med il (liy Barbci). coni- 
nieinuralive of the Queen's lau vi.sit 
to the I'ify, which may fanly trank 
with anything hitlieito produced by I’ts- 
trui'Ci. The medal is very e'egaiilly 
designed and executed, the ohveiae 
.presenting the best likeness of her 
Majesty we have yet seen the reverse 
allcgoticallyi re^'esenting her reception 
in the city. No present more elegant 
than this can he ofiered to yuutig 
peoi'ic.—A pretty'Nut^oeal.with hui Ma¬ 
jesty for its subject, has also been exe¬ 
cuted for the above hopsc. It consists 
of a small head oi the (j^uee.n engraved on 
a rich stone. The likeness is as pci feet 
«B the skill of the artist. This seal i.s re¬ 
markably unique, and ought tu he in 
every lady’s desk.-and on every geiille- 
inan's watch chain. It is very cheap too 
—all will admit Ahat the head of Engw 
luiid’a Queen la worth a eroan. 






